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THE FARMER AND THE FARM. 



We have all entered upon a New Year — turned 
over a new leaf in the book of time — commenced a 
history for another year; yet the influence ot 
this record upon the future of the actors will be far 
more enduring, and its effects upon the world for 
good or evil may be felt when even their names are 
forgotten. How important then, that this record of 
our words and acts — this index of our ruling motives, 
our inner life — should be such as to indicate our 
gradual improvement in all that is good and true 
and noble. This is essential to our own happiness, 
and the good of all within the reach of our influ- 
ence. It is well we have, these land marks — these 
way-stations on the track of time, where we can 
stop for a moment to take a note of the extent of 
our travels and whither they are tending. They 
afford a good opportunity to take a new start for the 
future. Wise is he who learns by the past how to 
act in the present 

We hear much in agricultural addresses and 
read more hi the agricultural press about the Im- 
provement of the Farm. This is all right and pro- 
per, but is hardly commendng at the right end of 
the subject The maker, of course, must be superior 
to the object made. The ftuniing k good or bad 



according to the course pursued by the farmer. If 
our buildings are inconveniently aiTanged, in bad 
taste, roughly and unsubstantially made, and we 
wish improvement, it would be folly to spend much 
time talking about improved buildings. We must 
obtam better architects and mechanics, or set about 
improving those we have. To a similar suggestion 
we once heard a farmer remark, that the great difll- 
culty was to have the mass of fanners feel the neces- 
sity of improvement. Our idea of improved farming 
is simply this — the improved secures a greater amount 
of cash for the labor and capital expended than the 
old system. If it does not accomplish this, it is no 
improvement. Now, there are very few farmers 
anxious to labor for one dollar a day if they can 
earn two, or even willing to expend their sti*ength 
and that of their sons and wives upon the farm, and 
after all expenses are paid lay by a hundred dollars 
or so in the season, when by a little better manage- 
ment they could have saved a thousand. If fanners 
are not badly slandered they love money as well as 
other people, and we think will take a little trouble 
and adopt any new plans that appear feasible, for 
the purpose of obtaining it If this is not the ca^ic, 
then indeed they sadly need improving. 
. We have no sympathy with the too common talk, 
whether oral or written, that characterizes Ameri- 
can farmers as less intelligent than mechanics, mer- 
chants, or even the farmers of Europe, so often held 
up to us as examples worthy of all imitation. Hav- 
ing seen a little of the farmers of other countries, 
we think we may say with safety that there are no 
farmers in the world superior to American farmers 
in general intelligence as well as in a knowledge of 
their profession. If it is asked, if they do not blindly 
follow old practices, or are led unthinkingly by 
example, we say not more so than the most ot 
farmers of England. The uniformity of practice 
there seemed to us very marked — the rotations. 
almost the same, turnips grown and fed in the same 
manner, manures appUed in the same way. Here 
and there, of course is an exception, but there is far 
less of independent thought and action than among 
American farmers. 
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The objector may say, how is it then with our 
mechanics, and manufiwjturers, and men of science. 
Our mechanics hare their superiors nowhere, our 
professors of science have made their mark in the 
world, our manufacturers are beginning to excel in 
ahnost all departments, while our inyentdrs and 
mechanics together have produced implements that 
have astonished the agriculturists of Europe. But 
where or when was our agriculture praised or imi- 
tated ? Those who have not learned how slow know- 
ledge is gained in regard to agriculture, have learned 
but little of the subject. We have not space to show 
why this is necessarily so, but may do so in another 
number. We will at present allude simply to one 
or two facts. The mechanic, the inventor, or the 
manufacturer, can make a hundred experiments in a 
year, the agriculturist but one ; even this sole experi- 
ment may be affected by season, climate or accident, 
such as storms, &c., so as to be worthless, and in 
any event needs frequent repetition. Again, experi- 
ments of the greatest value in our Southern States, 
or in California, are entirely useless in the Northern 
States. Each section must. learn for itself. Know- 
ledge gained in the agricultural profession is not 
showy— not brilliant— it will not attract the atten- 
tion of the world, while it advances its best interests. 
If our mechanics and inventors have astonished the 
agricultural world with their beautiful and useful 
implements, who, we ask, have encouraged them in 
tills work ? Who purchased and used them When 
made ? American farmers, of course. The inventor 
IS never far in advance of the demand ; indeed de- 
mand is the mother of invention. We say this 
much, lest some of our readers should obtain the 
idea, fh)m what we may now or hereafter write, 
tiiat we belong to the class of croakers who are 
Cdonstantly harping upon the blindness or ignorance 
of American &rmers,and contrasting them un&vor- 
ably with other classes. 

To return to the subject of improvement of which 
there is very great need in many, we repeat, all im- 
provement must commence iirith the man, then the 
work is thorough and general. He must obtain new 
ideas, new motives, become in fiwst an improved 
edition of his former self, and all around will feel 
the charm of improvement. This improvement 
will be first (felt, not m tiie barn-yard or the field, 
but in the house. The companion of his Joys and 
sorrows particulariy the latter, wUl feel more joy 
and less sorrow than ever befote. He wUl feel as 
mach pleasure in having his wife look pleasant, 
cheerfol, liappy and neatly dressed, as he does in 
baring his &vorit6 team fkt, sleek and in heart 
Indeed, to great tnaif be the improvement— hi fhot, 
t' we have seen it so in extreme cases— that the jmner 
may 'feel as much annoyed at seeing his wife look 
^ar^wom, haggard, hopeless and poorly dressed, at | 



he would at seeing his horses rough, over-worked 

and half starved. The children, too, feel the change 

in kinder treatment, more care for their edacation 

and other important interests. The house and the 

garden change, as if by mag^c. The little flower 

beds of wife and the girls is no longa a nuisance 

and a trouble, subject to unkind remarks ; a manly 

hand assists the weaker ones, and recdves in return 

the young hearts' gratitude and pleasant smiles. 

With a heart light and happy— conscious of a noble 

effort at well-domg, the improved fiutner .parsues 

his course and everything prospers under his well 

directed efforts. 

■ < ^> ■ 

THE FARMEA'8 WINTER. 



Farmers, generally, regard their winter months as 
lost time— because they are able to perform ao little 
productive labor. They can neither plow, nor sow, 
nor plant, nor cultivate their crops, nor reap their 
harvests — ^but their labor, now-a-days, when there 
is no more forests to destroy, consists mainly in 
feeding out to their stock a i)orti<m of t^e products 
of their summer's labor, and in cutting and prepar- 
ing fuel for the family. But those who know how 
to make the most of thne and opportunity, will 
make the winter's leisure as profitable as the sum- 
mer's toil 

Without reference to the valuable mental improve- 
ments which the &rmermay make through the long 
winter evenings, he may so improve this season of 
hisure as to add greatly to the productiveness of his 
farm. He can make his plans for the futore—Hieter- 
mine what crops he will cultivate, and what fields 
are in best condition for growing the different crops 
—consult his neighbors— the best sgricuttaial Jour- 
nals— an4 all sources of information, and, if possible, 
make improvements in his methods of eultai^— his 
system of &rming. 

He may review his past labors and see if he has 
not been raising some crops that did not pay. We 
haTenodonU that most fiumen are raising some 
crops, firom year to year, that do not pay tiiecost 
of production, in Uissfhl ignorance of the Ihct, for 
the reason that they do not keep acoonnts with their 
crops, and bring them to a tedtoninff, Thej con- 
tinue to grow certain crops, tosinse they always 
have grown thsm, and their fiitheis did before them, 
without knmoinit whether tiiey are a source of profit 
or loss to them. Any merchant or mamifkctnref 
who should do bushiess on such a loose system, or 
want of j^tem, would soon find his effects in the 
hands of the Sheriff and himselt. eaniesUy seekiiv 
employment 

It is seldom that two formers, even la the same 
neighborhood, can pursue the same system of crop- 
ping with profit, owing to a difference in scfils. One 
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may have a moist, heavy soil, on which oats, barley, 
grass, and similar crops will flourish, and the other 
a light, dry soil, better adapted to potatoes, Indian 
com, &c. Farmers should study their soils care- 
fully, and ascertam what crops they are best adapted 
to. Now is the time to do it— when work is not 
crowding— when every day's labor is not requiring 
the nndivided attention, leaving no time for retro- 
spective or prospective thought 

The fanner who improves the winter's leisure in 
gathering information— in thinking, planning, and 
resolving, will, in his prosperous career, leave fer 
behind, him who neglects to improve his mind, and 
who never look» ahead. 



8HOCKINC CORN. 



Editobs Fabmeb:— I shall be happy through the 
columns of your new monthly to revive and discuss 
with a writer flrom Korthumberland, Pennsylvania, 
the best methods, 6ld or new, of harvesting and 
saving the com crop. In my communication in the 
September number of the old QeneseeFarmer I simply 
suggested some general principles upon which to 
base operations in this line of work, and in what 
3Ir. S. has said in reply I fail to see any answer to 
my positions or any better mode proposed. In fact 
I do not see that he even attempts to offer any argu 
ments M. my theory, only that 'tis old, saying if we 
had had it twenty years ago, ^., to all of which I 
will simply say that when we arrive at a point 
where men. are horn edueaJted farmen then it will 
cease to be necessary for them to learn. But while 
we continue to be bom in ignorance, I think that 
valuable information will not become obsolete. In 
conclndon then let me say, I did not intend to give 
more than the form, and order, or style in which to 
do tills work, and to make it profitable and econo- 
mical fai time, and saving of the crop, which I am 
satisfied will gain both, fiur better than the style Mr. 
8. has given. Then there are other advantages in 
my style over his, which I shall be happy to give 
you at a fbtoie time if Kr. S. wiU respond. I like 
variely, not for its sake alone, but because by it we 
leam, and it then really becomes the spice of life. 
Tours tnily, 

Junius. 

D6QtBB]Mr, 1868. 

■ t^i I 

BxunSBS AKD Felohs.— Hot, fzesh-made brine, 

will xelieve a braise or a felon. The sooner applied 

the better. Keep using it three or four times a day, 

until the soreness is all removed. 



A FABMEB returning home in his wagon, after 
delivering a load of com, is a more certain rign of 
national prosperity, than a nobleman ridhig in his 
chariot to the opera.^G'MVMmldim Megragph, 



INSURANCE o r FAR M BUILDINGS. 

We are confident that too many farmers neglect 
to insure their buildings. In cities and towns the 
man who does not insure his property is the excep- 
tion and is generally considered improvident It is 
trae that &rm buildings are less liable to be destroyed 
by fire than those in cities, but it is equally trae that 
when once on fire there is but very little hope of 
saving them. A careless smoker, throwing his nn- 
bumed but fired tobacco upon a bunch of hay or 
straw, the dropping of a candle, the explosion of t 
lamp, have caused the destraction of many bams 
and sheds containing not only the hay and grain of 
a whole season^s labor, but yaluable animals, and 
the choicest of the fiirm machineiy. ICany a house 
has been bumed fh>m explosions of kerosene lamps, 
and flrom careless use of matches among children. 
It is useless to enumerate all the chances of disas- 
trous fires, even In the country, where also incen* 
diarism is not unknown. 

It is the duty of the provident fiirmer to take all 
possible precautions against loss by the great devour- 
ing element, for he has no steam fire engines and 
finely organized fire department to work against its 
ravages. A few buckets of water thrown by his 
own hands, or, possibly, the aid of a fisw neighbors 
is ail that he has to oppose it. 

We have no particular insurance company to 
name in thfs connection, nor is this item suggested 
by any agent or person connected with an insurance 
company. We merely write it because we wish to 
awaken our readers, who have no insurance upon 
their property, to a realizing sense that it is better 
to pay a small tax, annually, to a reliable organiza- 
tion of this kind, which in case of fire will step in 
and bear the loss, than to withhold it from parsi- 
monious motives and, possibly, in a single night be 
stripped of one half their worldly possessions.-- > 

PrameFarmer. 

• ii^i ■ 

Best Varieties ofFowls.— TheiSfat?«MAjPbr»wr 
gives the followmg estimates as to the value of 
several varieties of fowls : 

For chickens for the table— Nothing like the Dor- 
kings. 

For size of ^gg— Nothing equal to the Spanish; 
but they do not lay veiy regularly. 

For number of eggs— Nothing l^e the Hambuighs, 
but the size of egg is small compared to the Spanish, 
The Hamburghs lay about eleven months in the 
year, and never sit 

For eggs during veiy hard firost and snow— There 
are nothing like Brahmas. Haiti weather does not 
seem to affect them, and they always look well and 
'* saucy-like,'* let the cold be ever so severe. j^ 

The creative power of manure multiplies it^ 
value many times. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH, BY 8. W. 



THEN ASD NOW. 



TxEE earlj settlement of Seneca county was in the 
day of small things, before canals and railroads 
were bom. After the farmers had subdued the im- 
mense forest, and began to have surplus products to 
sell, the prices were niiught. I have seen the plump- 
est of wheat sold at 81 cents a bushel, pork at $2 
the 100, in the dressed hog, dressed chickens at six 
cents each, and good roll butter at eight cents a pound. 
Next to wheat, oats were the only cash crop, as they 
were in demand for the niunerous stage horses, and 
the great number of Canistoga six-horse teams and 
movers teams that then thronged the great western 
turnpike road. Every farmer and farmer's wife in 
those days dressed in the family home-spun, save 
now and then a cambric or calico dress bought by 
the toiling matron with the avails of many chum- 
ings. Of course they had to dispense with nearly 
all imported luxuries, crust coffee, except at harvest 
time, and then coffee without sugar among the Ger- 
mans. Among the Yankees a quarter of a pound 
of skin tea was the maximum, and then the woman 
often said she wanted it only for company (visitors.) 
But all that is changed now, and the fanner's daugh- 
ter talks more of music and a piano, than of the 
spinning wheel, now obsolete and gone. Instead of 
a few groceries sold at the dry goods stores as of old, 
there are now more grocery than dry goods stores; 
and the latter are a long range of deep and showy 
marts of fashion, compared Tvith the little shops 
where tea, molasses and whisky were kept, cheek 
by Jowl with calico and cambric. More pounds of 
tea, coffee and sugar are sold now to farmers in a 
daj, than the same Jiumber of fiurmers would buy in 
three months forty-five'years ago. Since that time 
our rural population have colonized nearly as much 
as they have increased, as Michigan and the west 
can testify. But the late and present enormous 
prices of agricultural products tell the story why 
fermers are more luxurious in their living than they 
were in the early day of low prices and small things. 
Wheat $2.50 per bushel, com a dollar, slaughtered 
hogs 16 cents a pound, butter 44 cents, chickens 18 
cents, and f^-esh beef still dearer. Withm the last 
month flour has declined more than a dollar per barrel 
in Kew York, while the millers here have advanced 
the price fifty cents a barrel Their excuse is, that 
the ftirmers will not sell their wheat even at the 
Kew York quoted prices, and the bread eaters must 
pay the e^tortiop. 

A OW4T OOBN GBOP. 

Job. Wbight has Just done husking his great crop 
of dent com ; he has grown nearly two thousand 
bushels of ears on twelve acres, and what must ap- 



pear strange even to those farmers who are not 
slovenly, you could not find a soft ear in the whole 
field.' The ears were from sixteen to twenty roAind, 
many of which shelled a heaped pint. He has 
^own this com the past eight seasons with entire 
success, and having found by experiment that it 
yields one-third more than flint com with the same 
tillage, he now imports his seed from Illinois every 
year and will evermore eschew the flint varieties. 
Such success in com growing in Western New York 
may seem strange to a farmer who never planted or 
manured a well underdrained field, and who in con- 
sequence has soft ears enough in his crop of the 
little eight rowed to keep his fatting hogs through 
the fall months* 

HOW MUCH POBK FOiB ▲ BJJSSEl* OF CORNi 

It is said that a bushel of com will make ten 
pounds of pork, and if the com is ground and 
cooked it will make one-third more, particularly if 
fed warm. An experienced farmer says, if you boil 
the com until it cracks open, and feed both com and 
the water it is boiled in, it will do as well as boiled 
meal, thus saving toll and the expense of going to 
themilL 

HORSE CHESTNUT. 

Aescultu Hippocastanum, Although this tree is 
not valuable as constmctive timber, it is of very 
rapid and beautiful growth, makes a capital shade 
and one of the quickest and beet of screens for an 
exposed location, when planted thickly in a row for 
that purpose ; its foliage and flowers are of great 
beauty, and its fallen leaves, large and bright as they 
are, will be eagerly devoured by cattle long aflcr 
other deciduous leaves are decayed and inedible. 
The nuts of the horse-chestnut vegetate very quickly, 
sending strong roots into the ground, and a plant 
three feet high the first season on a fertile mellow 
soil. Unlike the Spanish Chestnut it will grow more 
rapidly on a tenacious than on a light sandy loam. 

CLOVXB HAT. 

Why is it that formers almost invariably neglect 
to cut and cure clover in the bloom, before the blos- 
som has dried up and decayed ? I cut a small patch 
of clover on the 20th of June and coxed it in cocks. 
It took three dajrs, and thoi a light sifting of air- 
slacked lime was applied to it to absorb moisture. 
But it was as much better than the clover hay I 
hare since bought, as green tea is better than huckle- 
berry leaves, if a cow's testimony may bo taken in 
the premises. 

Waterloo, N.Y. 

Meadows should be cleaned of all bushes, rocks 
stones, and other rubbish which may interfere with 
the mowing machine during the operatigns o. 
another season. 
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TflE HONEY BEE. 

. Within the past ^car I have received numerous 
letters from various persons, all of them professing 
to be bee keepers, or else wishing to become such ; 
X have also had numberless visitors to my apiaiy, 
who came for the purpose of obtaining information 
aa to n^ mode of management. From my observa- 
tion of all these sources, I hm led to the opinion 
that even among intelligent, well informed people, 
there is great ignoiance of the natural history of 
the bee, and also with regard to the discoveries and 
improvements in bee keeping which have been 
made within the last twenty-five years. 

It has been well observed, "study the theory if 
jon would not be a bungler, — for practice is nothing 
but applied theoxy." When a man tells me "he 
donbts if there is such a Uiing as a queen bee, bnt 
rather thinks every worker raises a few young ones 
in the season for it," I am not surprised to hear that 
though he ** has kept bees twenty years, he never 
had Juek with them, and thinks the country too 
much settled up for bees to do well." If another, 
aereral steps fkrther advanced in the knowledge of 
the subject, ** does not know who Dzriezon is, or 
what his theory is, and doubts veiy much If it is 
right to make artificial swarms, because it is con- 
trary to notions," I am sure that before he succeeds 
in the business he must " study the theory." 

There used to be an excuse for erroneous opinions 
. and inadequate knowledge concerning this insect, 
Ibr its habits and history were surrounded by mys- 
tery and superstition ; and no amount of study and 
observation could penetrate into hives which were 
as a sealied book to all. 

This day has however long gone by, and now all 
the principal and essential facts respecting the bee, 
are as well understood as any other branch of 
natural history ; and the means of acquiring this 
knowledge are within the reach of alL 

Througheut the Western States a vast source of 
wealth lies neglected. In all this region honey pro- 
ducing trees and plants abound. From the first 
blossoms of the willow in the Spring, comes a suc- 
cession of them, only closing with the brilliant 
asters and golden rod, nrhich last until frost ; many 
of tbein being unknown farther east Our soil also 
is admirably adapted to the cultivation of the rape, 
mustardf'borage, buckwheat and Sweedish white 
clover, plants all rich in honey. The reports of the 
yield obtained from colonies of bees in a single sea- 
son when properly managed, certainly ought to 
convince all that this is one of the most profitable 
branches of horticulture when well understood. 
^ I have thought that' a narrative of the advances 
made both in theoretical and practical bee keeping 
in Germany and tliis countiy, with a plain state- 



ment of the main &ctB as now admitted by all 
apiarians and upon which all bee keeping must be 
based to be successful, would be a profitable intro- 
duction to sovte hints as to the best way of keQ>ing 
bees, so that they wiU every year, whatever the sea- 
son, yield a rich return for the care bestowed on 
them. The business requires but little capital and 
so little strength, that it may be made an agreeable 
recreation for the man of toil and a most remunera- 
tive employment for women and invalids. 

Dzriezon, of Germany, some twenty-five years 
ago propounded a new theoiy regarding bees, con- 
firming many things set down as facts by Huber, 
yet difiiering from that WQuderfUl man, in some im- 
portant particulars. So far as his views were novel, 
they were deduced from his own observations dur- 
ing a life time of experience. 

Some of the ablest natural historians and practical 
bee keepers differed fit)m his theory, and a vigorous^ 
strife was waged on controverted points. The Gei^. 
man Bienenzeitung, or bee Journal, was made* the^ 
inedium of the controversy, which did net eease^ 
until the Italian bee was successfully iatifpduced: 
into Germany. This distinct speciesof the insect' 
ftpnished the means of conclusively setttt^f disputed' 
points, and Dzriezok*s theory waa triumphantly 
sustained; his enemies becoming his wannest 
friends. 

A few naturalists who held out longer, were 
obliged next to yield, overwhelmed with evidence, 
and now there is neither doubt nor cavil respecting 
the important points of this tbeo^— it being accepted . , 
by all as beyond dispute.. 

In a scientific point of view, this subject is ftill . 
of interest. The laws of instinpt which govern 
these wonderful little insects,, are like those of all . 
other animated things, peculiar to themselves, difiier- . 
ing from those which govern anything e)se. They 
are sunple and whexv well understood, one can. 
manage bees in almost any way he pleases, so long . 
as he does not.^0 eount&K to tMr iti9ttnc(; but they ' 
are fixed and immntable,and when we deviate from -^ 
them in the slightest particular, we are sure to > 
repent of it, for loss must follow. We must study, 
the theory then, before we can rightly apply the * 
practice.^-OTT. Frairie Farmer. 



IIUbitbino Tbses.— Kow is a good time to put 
some manure round your fruit, trees. The early 
spring rains will caxzy the soluble elements hito that 
soil and.Gaoae them to staiA . withi fresh yigor.ia* 
early spring and summer.-. Appto trees will sendc 
out theu: roots a great distance for food. We recently 
cut off roots a distance of forty feet from an apple 
tree. Thus a single tree may extend its roots across 
the diameter of a circle two hundred and fiftv feet 
in circumference. 
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THE CATTLE PLAGUE AND THE PRICE 
OF MEAT IN E NGLAND. 

The maintenance of the present extravagant pri- 
ces of meat seems a carious an^moly h^ a population 
like that of London, where ail classes have daily 
access to the various facts that should influence the 
state of the markets for the necessaries of life.' Every 
fiunily in the metropolis, and also in most of our 
principal towns, is now patiently submitting to an 
extra charge for all the animal food Uiey consume, 
ranging at least from Id. to 8d. per lb., and In many 
cases expdriencing serious privation on pretext of 
scarcity, which can be shown by official statements, 
not only not to exist, but to be the very Reverse of the 
&ct. It is ascertidned that the numbej: of cattle that 
have perished from the disease, or been slau£^tere4 
as a precaution, from the date of the recognized 
commencement of the rinderpest, has been about 
1G,000; while, on the other hand, the excess of im- 
portations of living animals during the first nine 
months of the present year, comparea with the same 
period of last year, has been as follows: — Oxen, 
buHs, and cows, 46,576; calves, 4,666; sheep and 
lambs, 184.891 ; and swine and hogs, 32,662. Thus 
of cattle alone there has been an extra supply of ex- 
actly three times the amount, that have been sacrl-. 
ficed through the plague. Ai^d even this circum- 
stance indicates only in a slight degree the prepos- 
terous nature of the exactions now prevelant in the 
trade, since there caii be little doubt that the decrease 
in consumption which has been consequent on the 
.existing prices, ha^ actually lessened the demand by 
far more than the whole number of animals thus 
jLost It \b also to be noticed, that large as has-been 
ithe number of animals imported this year, as com- 
.pared with last, the excess has ben very much great- 
er as compared with 1863. Under these circumstan- 
ces it is evident the public will have only themselves 
to blame if they permit the current charges any longer 
to be imposed upon them. If the graziers and butch 
ers, could have carried their point by stimulating 
the first alarm to the desired hight, so as to induce 
the Government to enter upon the folly of ordering 
not only a.n indiscriminate slaughter of all animals 
attacked, .but of totally prohibiting the introduction 
of any fUrther foreign supply, they would doubtless 
have had the advantage of a period during which 
the population must have been compelled to take 
thebr choioe of starving or of paying any prices ex- 
acted ; but we are, happily, not in this position, and 
the exercise of a little firmness and intelligence is all 
that is required to place the matter forthwith ou a 
proper footing. — F&reign Paper, 

UNLEACMEO A SHES AS A MANURE. 

Unleached ashes, in my humble opinion, are of 
fiir more value than many people imagine. I have 
used ashes as a manure every year since I com- 
menced farming, and bo satisfied* am I of their 



ferUlizuig value, that I would not^sell a bushel for 
twice or thrice the price paid for them at the asb- 
eries. I will give a little of my experience in the 
use of them as a fertilizer, as the best I can say in 
their favor. The greatest increase caused by the 
use of ^em that I have known, by actual measure; 
was on potatoes, used as a top-dressmg in the year 
1846. After dressing my com with ashes that year, 
I had one bushel left, which I put on eight rows of 
potatoes, which yielded, at digging time, one bushel 
more to the row than any other rows in the field. 
It was a sod hmd, turned over in the spring and 
planted without manure of any kind. I have no 
doubt that the one bushel of ashes increased my 
crop of potatoes eight bushels. The rows wese 
about fourteen rods long. 

For com, I think ashes and plaster, mixed at the 
rate of two parts of ash«i and one of plaster, and a 
small handfhl of the mixture put into each hill, ia 
the best way to use them. This mixture I prefer to 
cither, alone or both, used as a top-dressing. I 
think it has made one-half difiisrence in the value 
of a piece of com, Judging from one row left with- 
out the ashes and plaster, not from actual measfure- 
ment It was on ground without manure of any 
other kind. Ashes alone, as a top-dressing, are very 
beneficial to com. After it has come up, Ifitid 
where I have used it so, the stalks are larger and 
taller, the ears longer and better filled out, and the 
com sounder and some earlier. 

On grass, such as meadow, if it has mn out, so 
that it yields but light crops, a dressing of ashes, 
fifteen or twenty bushels to the aci*e, has increased 
thd jCrop of hay two, three, or even four-fold, and, 
for several years after, good crops of grass have 
been obtained. 

I have never used ashes on wet land, nor with 
any other manure except plaster. — I. ILvkdall, in 
Wisconsin Farmer » 



HOW TO CUT AMD TRIM PORK. 

The following directions, says the Baltimore Sun, 
may be found usefiil at the killing season : 

Have the hog laid on his back on a stout table. 
Glean the carcase of the ^eaf fat. Take oS the feet 
at the ankle joints. Cut the head off close to the 
shoulders, separating the Jowl from the skull, and 
open the skuU lengthwise on the under side, so as to 
remove the brains fhlly. Remove the backbone in 
its whole len^, and with a sharp knife cut off the 
skin — ^then the fat, leaving only about one inch of 
&t on the spinal column. The middlines or sides 
are now cut fh)m between the quarters, leaving the 
shoulders square shaped, and the ham pointed, or it 
may be rounded to suit your fancy. The ribs are 
next removed, partially or entirely from the sidea. 
The trimminn or fiekt from the hams, and flabby 
parts of the sides, are rendered up with the back- 
bonO'Strips for lard. The sausage meat is cat off 
fh>m the leaf fiU and ribs ; and other lean pieces are 
used for the same puipose. The thick part pf the 
backbone that lies between the shoulders is called 
the chine; it is cut fiom the tapering bony end, and 
the latter part called the backbone by way of dia- 
tinction. The backbone should be used whue freeh : 
the chine is better alter being smoked. 
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THE GUINEA FOWL—ITS VALUE AND 
USE FULN ESS, 

irUTTEK POB TH> AXBBIOAN r ABMXB, BT O, IT. BXXXKT. 



Fbom the earliest to the present time, bat iGsw 
fhnners have patronized the Guinea Fowl^ and 
whereyeF found on the fanner's premises, their own- 
ers seem to speak of them in the spirit of ignor- 
ance, which actuated Barnaby Googe when he men- 
tioned them some three centuries ago, as the " out- 
landish birds called GiQny Cocks." This neglect 
we consider rexy undeserved, for they are of all 
known birds perhaps the most piolific layers oi ex- 
cellent eggs. Week after week and month after 
months sees no, or very rare intermission of the 
daily deposit. Even the process of moulting is 
sometimes insufficient to draw off the nutriment the 
creature takes to make feathers instead of eggs, and 
the poor thing wiH sometimes go about half naked 
in the chilly aiitumnal months, like a fowl that had 
escaped from the cook to avoid a preparation for 
the spit ; unable to refrain from its diurnal visit to 
the nest, and consequently unable to furnish itself 
with its winter clothing. As the body of a good 
cow is a distillery for converting all sorts of herbage 
into milk, and nothing eisc, or as little else as possi- 
ble, so the body of the Guinea Hen is a most ad- 
mirable machine for producing eggs oat of insects, 
' vegetables; gram, garbage, or whatever an onmiver- 
OQ8 creature can lay hold o£ 

" I have been informed," says Buffon, " that it is 
wild in the Isl^ of France, and there lays ten or 
twelve eggs on the groimd, in the woods ; whereas, 
those that are domestic in St Domingo, seek the 
hedges and bushes to deposit their eggs, laying 100 
or 150, provided that one be left constantly in the 
nest" These eggs are smaller in proportion than 
those of an ordinaxy hen, and their shell is much 
harder, and though smaU, are well flavored and nu- 
merous. * 

** The Pintado (Guinea) Cock," Dampier says, 
** breeds also with the common hen, but is a kind of 
artificial union which requires' attention to bring 
about They must be bi;gd together firom their in- 
fancy, and the hybridous hiitercouse gives birth to a 
bastard progeny, and of an imperfect structure, and 
disarowed, as it were, by nature. Their eggs are 
destitute of the prolific power, and the race is ex- 
tingnlshed in the death of the individuals." 

We have heard comphdnts of *' bad " that is un- 
Ibrtile eggs, which are lidd by Guinea hens, but this 
only seems because those who keep them are prob^ 
ably ignorant of the fitgt that they pair like pigeons, 
and that very rarely indeed does the male bird prove 
onfaithAil to his mate. This is no drawback upon 
their being kept for the purpose of profit, since the 
male of the second year is excellent as a table bird, 



and should be slaughtered in the spring to make 
room for a youthful successor. 

Whatever number of Guinea fowls are kept, there 
should be a^ equal number of each sex, for as we 
have already stated, they pair like pigeons. The 
desh^bility of having the males and hens in shnilar 
numbers, renders the inquiry hnportant— how to 
distinguish the one fh)m the other? 

There is but one unerring characteristic, namely : 
the hen only utters the well-known cry of " come- 
back.'* The note, of wail, for it is moumfUl, of the 
male bird, is totally different He has only the 
harsh shriU cry of alarm, which, however, is also 
oommon to the fbmale. He has a somewhat larger 
wattles than his mate, and tuns on tiptoe, with a 
mincing gait, which the hen never imitates; but her 
** come-back" cry is the only unmistakeable mark 
of distinction. 

The Guinea hen is an exceedingly noisy bird and 
for this reason, some have termed it gaUua etamar(m9L. 
Its cry is sharp, and by its continuance, becomes so> 
annoying and troublesoine, that though their flesh^iss 
very tender and delicate, and much superior to that; 
of the ordinary poultry, most of the American fitrm ■ 
ers have given up breeding them. 

They are very prolific layers, as before stated, and ^ 
very uncontrollable in the selection of their nests. 
By this propensity, they occasion some inoonveni- 
ence ; but it has been aptly asked—*' What does it 
matter whether you get one egg a day or seven at 
the end of the week?" Besides, nesti bunting is 
good fhn for the young fblks, and sometfanes for the 
master or mistress, too. 

The hen usually selects the dry bank and.t)ehind 
some dense bush, often a cluster of current busbies, 
as the place for the nest; and when the eggs are 
taken firom it, she never, in our experience, was ever 
known to visit the same nest agidn. To prevent 
this desertion, and yet to obtain their eggs for use, it 
is a good pUm to have a dozen or two porcelahi eggs^ 
and to BubstitQte one of these for each Guinea fowl 
^g as it is taken from the nest 

When the Guinea hen's nest cannot be discoTered, 
it is a good plan to watch her and her mate; az\d if 
he is found alone, it is tolerable evidence that her 
nest is not far off firom him ; and it is reduced to a 
certainty if he becomes anxious and clamorous 
when any one approaches^ In some instances, the 
hen sits upon her eggs thns deposited, and when- 
this is the case, she usually brings off. a large brood... 
We once knew an instance of twenty-one chicks < 
being thus produced, but Mr, Dixon heard of as 
many as thirty-two : and hi one instance, he knew 
of twenty-two being reared. 

Twenty-eight days is the usual lime required for 
hatching; but one or two days more fi-equenlly 
elapse before tbe whole brood have merited f^om the - 
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sliell^^uring the incubating time, the hen should 
be disturbed as little as possible; but so soon as 
hatching is completed, both she and her progeny 
should be immediately transferred to a coop, for the 
young ones, like those of the partridge, are at once 
capable of traveling ; and, as she has no maternal 
discretion, !3he would, if at liberty, speedily kill them 
by excess of exercise. The best mode of hatching 
Guinea hen's eggs is to place them under a game or 
a bantam, for these are the best of mothers. Seven 
eggs under the latter, or thirteen under the fbrmer, 
will be a sufficient allotment. 
' It is almost hopeless to endeavor to establish 
Guinea fowls by purchasing full grown birds. 
Naturally wild and timid, no sooner are they turned 
loose in the place they are wished to adopt as their 
new abode, than they seize the first upportunity to 
be off, in the vaiii attempt to regain their old home. 
In most instances they are thus lost, or if retained, 
are not productive the first season, and ever after- 
wards are shy and unsubdued, even by the kindest 
treatment. Such are the usua. consequences, and 
the exceptions are very few. 

The best course to pursue for obtaining a stock of 
Guinea fowls is to procure a sitting of eggs, from 
some friend or neighbor, on whom you can depend 
for their freshness, and also, if possible, from a place 
where only a single pair is kept 

Guinea Fowls thus reared, become attached to the 
place, and if frequently fed, at stated times, and one 
of those times bcmg Just before roosting, they will 
cetum punctually like other domestic fowls, though 
unlike those, they may take wide ranges during the 
day time. This habitual return, as evening ap- 
proaches, is essential to their preservation; for 
altAiough in summer, they would thrive well, roost- 
ing at night in trees, yet in winter, they would be 
hilled by the severe cold. 

When fed at night, they should be watched and 
gently urged into the fowl house or shed, and they 
w^ill there amicably roost with its other tenants, 
although we prefer giving both to the Guinea fowls 
and turkeys each a separate sleeping apartment. 
Tlioir roosts need not be so near the ground as those 
for the poultry, because they are their superior in 
flying; but there is no advantage in placing them 
far from the floor, except, If warmly roofed, that the 
iippcr part of the house is warmer. If the house is 
a warm one, wliich it should be, especially for 
Guinea fowls, this reason for elevated roofing does 
not require consideration ; and we can bear testi- 
mony unreserved, that low perching Is prefemlile for 
all fowls. 

The principal objection to keepmj^ Guinea fowls 
is their continuous clamor for " Buckwheat,** ** Buck- 
wheat/' and iUi incessant cry of ** come back/' 



" come back/* and even this again has its Advanta- 
ges, invariably predicting a change of weather, as 
by their continued clamor and watchful nature, they 
are useful in protecting the other poultry from the 
hovering hawk, for which reason, if no other, a few 
should be kept 
BfugJike^me, Dee., 1866. 



Pear Trees, Blossoming In tlie Fall. 

Messus. Sditors.— I have a dwarf pear tree, of the 
Bartlett variety, which, on the tenth day of November, 
of this year, was out in fhll bloom from top to bottom. 
It is about seven years old, and a good size. This, to 
some Buperstitiotis persons, would seem to betoken 
evil, bad luck, a sign of sickness or death. I, however, 
attribute it to a sap pressed growth during the foro 
part of the sea«on, caused by transplanting this Spring. 
I have another of a difierent !i»ort which had three 
bunches at the same time, perhaps from the same cause. 
This is not the only case of the kind, as I see in the 
Agricaltural papers that different trees in different 
localities have shown tlic same disposition to put forth 
buds and flowers in the fall instead of Spring. All I 
am sorry for is, that I shall have to wait a year longer 
before I can eat pears of this tree. D. W. ^mpssl. 

Norihwnberland, 



About Field Mice on Meadow Moles.— The field 
mice or meadow moles appear to be very abundant this 
season, and it behooves us all to protect our' trees from 
their depredations the best we can. I have lost more 
valuable fruit trees by the mice girdling them, than by 
all other causes put together. One of my remedies is 
to wrap the trees around the coUer* as close to the 
ground as possible, and for about a foot up the stem, 
with tar paper. I take common rag paper— any paper 
that is strong enough will do — and paint It well with 
gas tar. When it is a little dried, I rcfll a half sheet 
around the tree, at the ground, and tic it there with a 
piece of String or bass bark. The mice will never eat 
the tar paper, or injure the trees unless they get below 
or above the paper. This is the cheapest, the most ea- 
sily applied, and the most efiedtual preventive that I 
have ever tried. Allow me to caution your readers 
again at putting the tar on the tree itself, as some have 
recommended. The remedy would be worse than the 
disease But the tar applied to the paper and that 
wrapped round the tree, will never do any injury. The 
paper will last many years If taken care of. Nothing 
but the heavy frozen ' snow seems to hurt it, and that 
does sometimes by cmsblng it 'down. Rain, and sun, 
and wind, seem to have no effect on it I have soma 
which I have bad throwing round, and laying about sev- 
en or eight years, and apparently as good as ever. It 
will not wear or rot out if it does not get tonL~J. 8. 



SoBOHO 8bbd.— A portion of the seed purchased in 
China by the agent of the department of agriculture at 
Washington, has been received. Two lots shipped 
from Bhanghae in May last have not yet come to hand. 
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CHLORIDE OF LIME FOR VERMIN. 

A correspondent of the London Builder writes : 

Some years ago I read in a French scientific 
periodical, that chloride of lime would rid a house 
of -all these nuisances. I treasured up the informa- 
tion until opportunity offered for testing its value, 
and this occurred some four years »ince. I took an 
old country house infested with rats, mice and flics ; 
I stuffed every rai and mouse-hole with the chloride. 
I threw it on the quarry floors of the dairy and 
cellars. I kept saucers of it under the chests of 
drawers, or some other convenient piece of furniture, 
in every nursery, bed, or dressing-room. An orna- 
mental glass vase held a quantity at the foot of each 
staircase. Stables, cow-sheds, pigsties, all had thehr 
dose, and the result was glorious. 

I thoroughly routed my enemies, and if the rats, 
more impudent than all the rest, did make renewed 
attacks upon the dairy in about twelve months, 
when probably, from repeated cleansing and flush- 
ing, all traces of the chloride had vanished, a hand- 
ful of fl-esh again routed them and left me master 
of my own premises. 

Last year was a great one for wasps ; they 
wouldn't face the chloride ; though in the dmmg- 
room, in which we had none— as its smell, to me 
most refreshing and wholesome, is not approved by 
all persons — we had a perpetual warfare. And all 
this comfort for eight-pence I Only let housewives 
beware that they place not the chloride in their 
ohina pantries, or in close proximity to bright steel 
wares, or the result will be that their gilded china 
will be reduced to piain, and theh: bright steel 
fenders to rusty iron, in no time. 

■ 1^1 I 

WINTER MANA GEM ENT OF COWS. 

As a general rule, the feeding of grain is not cus- 
tomary during winter. Some grain is ofl»n fed, 
however, for a short tune before and after calving. 
Mr. Geobge Williams fed Indian com and oaU, 
ground together in equal proportions, at this time, 
but thought Indian com not a healthy feedmg mate- 
rial until after the calf is dropped, so that he would 
feed little if any until then. Some, feed grain in 
summer, but not many ; in private dairies, the cows 
have the whey often to themselves, and it is fre- 
quently fed on shorts or bran ; where the whey re- 
mams at the fi&ctories, however, the cows have to do 
without As ah-eady stated, Mr. WiLLLUiS raises 
considerable com-fodder, sowing it as early as pos- 
sible, and then at hitervals of a fortnight. The 
effect of this fodder was immediately traceable, he 
said, in the milk, both as to quality and quantity, 
but in the former respect more than in the latter. 

Among our visits was also one at the Utica 
Lunatic Asylum, whose energetic and accomplished 
Superintendent, Dr. John P. Gray, devotes great 
attention to the management of the farm— particu- 



larly of the cows, which furnish milk for the six or 
eight hundred patients he generally has in char^ge^ 



Tear. 



1856., 



1860. 

lasi.. 

1863.. 



Ko. ofCk>ws. 



ts 

81 
80 
88 



Yield In 
Quarts. 



68,578 
61,921 
70,2T9 
72,140 
97,820 



Ayerage per 
Cow— Qaartfl. 

9,693 
8,267 
S,405 
a,940 



We obtained from the steward*s records of this 
Institution, the foregoing figures as to the quantity 
of milk made, which shows an average annual 
yield, per cow, we think, very rarely excelled. To 
arrive at these averages, however> we take the uikola 
number of cows ke^; not the average number in milk. 
Thus, at the time of our visit in June, there were 
j38 cows on the place, but only 21 of them in milk. 

It will be observed that the average yield of milk 
per cow was raised, in 1802, more than 500 quarts 
npon the preceding year, and fully 400 quartz upon 
the average of the four previous years included in 
the steward's records. This increase was mainly 
owing to the cooking by steam of the w^ihter feed. 
From early in autunm until green food is plenty, in 
May, say for fUU seven months, the foUowing system 
is adopted :— At about 5 a. m. hay is distributed to 
them ; the stable is then cleaned out. Water warmed 
by the steam engine of the establishment is brought 
to the bam, with which the udder is washed pro- 
vious to milking. They are then milked, and after 
breakfast receive a little more hay. The' steamed 
food, which forms the next meal, is thus prepared : 
there are two sheet-iron cans, each containing per> 
haps 20 bushels; they are filled with roots, scraped 
to remove the dirt adhering to them, and covered 
on top with three or four inches deep of meal, tho 
whole depth of the can being 5 feet. Waste steain 
is admitted at the bottom, and the cooking process 
continued about 4 hours, or perhaps from 8i to 4 or 
5 hours, the latter if the steam is low. By this time « 
the whole is thoroughly cooked into a pulpy mass. 
It is then taken out and put into a box on track 
wheels, in which it is mixed with about one-third 
its bulk of middhngs and shorts. The shorts are in 
the proportion of twice the quantity of middlings. 
After mixing, three-quarters of a bushel of the 
whole is given per head. 'The main dependance in 
roots is the beet, but carrots are also used in con- 
siderable quantity ; rata bagas are found to affect 
the milk. Beets are preferred to carrots, but cows 
are found to like an occasional change, for the sake 
of varie^. The long blood beet is the variety 
selected as best The cows are salted three times a 
week; but It iS common we believe, with many 
dairy farmers, to keep salt constantly before them, 
—X. K T, in Rural Affairs, 
■ <^i ■ 

AoTEBSiTT has ever been considered, as the state 
in which a man most easily becomes acquainted with 
himself particularly, being firee from flatterers 
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We take pleasure in giving the aboye cut and 
accompanying ground plan for a Cottage residence 
from Downing & Yauz's Villas and Cottages. 

The design illustrates a cottage residence built for 
Mr. Wright, of Goshen. The whole building is 
under one roof, and the kitchen is so placed that its 
contiguity to the principal rooms does not interfere 
vith the privacy that properly belongs to the apart- 
ments in constant use by the &mUy. 

A porch of brick, communicating by arched open- 
ings, with verandahs on each side of it, forms tne 
principal entrance, and opens on to a hall 8 by 15 
feet six inches. This porch is so arranged that the 
arched openings at the sides can be closed with 
glazed frames in winter, ^and the central opening 
fitted with a frame and door, thus making a double 
hall, that is a great advantage in severe weather, as 
it prevents the ingress of a draught of cold air when- 
ever the front door is opened, and offers a protection 
from storm to visitors while waiting for the servant 
to attend to the belL 




The parlor and dining-room open from the hall by 
doors opposite each other. The parlor has a bay- 
window and a door opening on to a email private 



verandah that is not overlooked by any one approadi- 
ing the house. The dining-room is 15 by 18 6. 

A pantry between the kitchen and dining-room 
communicates with both ; and by this means conve- 
nience of access, without loss Of privacy, is secured. 
A store-room for the kitchen is also supplied in this 
little outbuilding, and also a sink-room ; this latter, 
having two small windows on opposite sides, is well 
ventilated, and renders the kitchen a much more 
pleasant apartment for servants to live in, as it re- 
lieves it of the most disagreeable part of the work. 
The kitchen is 12 Oby 15 6, and has a door close to 
the back entrance and to the cellar stairs. If pre- 
ferred, this back entrance might be shut off entirely 
from the principal staircase by a door across the hall 
on the same line as the cellar door, thud disconnect 
ing the kitchen still more completely ; but it is not 
shown so on the plan. 

The staircase hall is entered from the main hall, 
and communicates with a bedroom, 13 by 14, on the 
principal floor. In •this design, in the event of an 
entertainment, the rear entrance should be used by 
visitors ; the bedroom would thus be close at hand, 
and could be used as a cloak-room, while the parlor 
and dining-room would make one iniiU with the 
front hall and porch, the doors of communication 
being thrown open. 

The chamber plan contains four bedrooms and a 
small study or sewing-room, 8 by 11, opening by 
glazed doors on 'to a balcony over the porch. A 
flat of this sort offers a good opportunity to the 
ladies of the house to cultivate flowers in pots with 
little trouble, and when thus used, it is a useful and 
agreeable accessory. 

The plan* of the roof of this house will illustrate 
the general arrangement that experience seems to 
show is the most desirable for the roo& of country 
houses exposed to a climate so peculiar as that of 
these Northern States. 



so 
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ATTRACTION OF THE SOIL. 

There is some good information on this subject in 
the following from The Rural World, which com- 
ments as follows : " There are some things in this 
wocld that have attraction for each other. The 
number is not small. For instance, clay has an 
attraction for ammonia. If you expose it to the air 
fresh from the soil, the ammonia of the atmosphere 
which comes in contact with it, will be taken np by 
the clay, and kept there— kept forever till the roots 
of plants take it up. In order to facilitate this feed- 
ing of the clay with this important element ammo- 
nia, which contains nitrogen, the one great fertili- 
zing principle — it must be exposed, that is, stirred, 
thrown to the air by the plow, and changed and 
newly-exposed by the cultivator and harrow. This 
is what an old author calls Inanuring \ and he is 
right, for it is really manuring — ^adding ammonia to 
the soil. Lime has a similar effect of attraction. 
Now, as there Is little or no g^und that has not 
day or lime, the great advantage of enriching soil 
in this way is evident. Not only that, the groand 
is made moister in dry weather. Break up a hard, 
cracked soil, and the air circulating through it will 
moisten it, so that the lumps are readily powdered 
after a few workings— or at least to a great extent — 
and wholly reduced after a shower— in fact fall apart 
of themselves. The nearer a city or a barn-yard, 
the more will the soil become enriched. It has often 
been remarked that people Taising vegetables near 
cities tfte successful with less manure than other 
people. Such ground is much worked, from neces- 
sity — and as the air contains more effluvia, which 
escapes from the filth of a city, the soil in its vicin- 
ity gets more to feed upon. Soil should not only 
be stirred, but stirred deeply, especially in the fall, 
which gives, besides the usual absorption, a chance 
for the frost to ameliorate. The benefits arising 
from stirring the soil we see in various ways — in 
hoed crops, in summer-fallow, in the superiority of 
seeding the first and the second years, before the 
ground, by long lying, becomes compact. Could 
our meadows be worked, as oirr com fields are, 
without injury to the grass, there would be improv- 
ed crops. But this should always be understood, 
that soil stirred must have a large share of lime or 
clay, or a mixture of the two ; otherwise, there is 
little or no effect. Soil even may be hurt in such a 
case, if worked in hot, dry weather, as the fertility 
in it is not sufficiently held to be retained, but will 
escape. This is the case with sand. The more 
sand, therefore, the more susceptible of escaping. 
Our soil is a critical thing, and requires an educat- 
ed eye to direct it — at least an experienced one." 



0UB8OXL sound land that is not wet. 



' THE CROPS OF I86S. 

Tk£ Department of Agriculture has furnished for 
publication the following summary of the crops for 
1865, in the loyal States, as compared with oiher 
years: 

1M5 1864. 1868. 

Wheat ImsU 14^552.829 160. 695,828 170.404.080 

Kye.buBh 19,543.9(55 19,872,975 80JS2.769 

Barley, bn»h 11.891.285 10,688,178 11.B5V55 

Oat«,Wh 22,V252,295 176,690,074 178.800,275 

Ct)m,bB»h 704,427,838 580,481.408 451.967,959 

Huckwheftt. bush 18,331,019 181,700,540 15,806.4.'» 

Potatoes., bush 101,032,095 96,256,888 100,158,670 

Total bushela 1,223,501 .282 1,01 8.429,S7l 958.286,631 

Hay, tons 23,538.740 18,116,751 18,786,847 

Tobacco, B) 183,816,953 197,468,229 267.257,920 

As to quality, the crop is very deficient. The 

August report estimated the deficiency in quality and 

quantity at 26,241,698 bushels. The above table 

places the decrease in quantity alone at 12,172,944 

bushels. The quality of the corn crop never was 

surpassed. That of the other crops is believed to be 

an average. The number of bushels in 1865 exceed 

those of 1864 by 215,071,411. 



HOW TO MAKE MILKERS. 



No matter what breed you have, something is 
necessary to reach the highest success in raising 
good milkers. It's a great thing to have good blood» 
whether it be Ayrshire, Jersey or Short Horn grades, 
but apart from this important advantage, the course 
of treatment in raising a milker is somewhat difibr- 
ent from that in raising a beef animal, or an animal 
for labor. 

The calf should be well fed and petted n^hile 
young. Well fed, to induce a rapid growth, so as to 
enable the heifer to come in early; petted, to make 
her gentle and fond of the presence of her keepers. 
Fondling helps to create a quiet disposition, so imp 
portant in a dairy cow, and this education must 
begin when young. For a milker we would have 
the heifer come in at two years old, and if she has 
been well kept, so as to have attained a good size, 
she is then old enough to become a cow. She will 
give more milk for coming in early. It forms the 
habit of giving milk, and habit, you know, is a sort 
of second nature. An older bull is better. We use 
too many young bulls. A three or four year old is 
far better as a stock getter than a yearling, and 
mlany prefer a five or six year old to any other. 
After the heifer has come in, let her feed be leg^ 
lar. Clover is preferred to all others for the stall 
feed. A little oatmeal induces a large flow. Indian 
meal is rather fattening. In bad weather, give her 
a clean, airy stall. — MassachuseUs Plowman, 



MBA.D0W8.— Top-dress this month with any kind 
of fertilizing material. It is better to harrow ia 
bone dust, guano, or home made poudrette. 
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WINTER CARE OP CATTLE. 

How many fannera there are who, towards the 
doee of winter, complain of being short of lodder, 
and are oompeUed to povohaae haj at high prices to 
carr^ their stock through until pasture time. I 
Icnow from experience what this is, and find it does 
not pay. 

There are two caaees and also two remedies for 
this state of things, namelr, too heayj a stock, and 
too wastefal feeding. For the former, the remedy 
is obvions ; for the latter, a great many fanners 
haire not yet discovered a prcTentiye, bat go on in 
tho old way of feeding, in common square rack»in 
the yaid, either com fodder, straw or hay. Here is 
where the loss occurs ; and did every farmer know 
the great gain there would be in' cutting up every- 
thing he feeds, instead of feeding it whole, there 
would be no more complaints of short fodder. I have 
tried it, and find that I can winter ten head of cat- 
tle, on cut fodder, now, where I only wintered five 
head, last year, and, what is more, keep them in 
better order. I use a fodder cutter (worked by hand 
or horse as the case may be) and feed in the yard In 
troughs six feet long, eighteen inches deep and two 
leet wide at the top, sloping to one foot at the bot- 
tom. My cattle eat it up clean — hard huts, stalks 
and all ; and one ordinary bundle of fodder — such 
as would be generally given to a steer at one meal 
— blasts an animal a whole day. 

Another advantage is that my manure Is all short, 
easily handled in the spring, when I heap it up un 
der the sheds, and I am not bothered by the long 
cornstalks all through it. Cattle prefer their fodder 
cut, and will eat it more quietly. 

The same saving may be accomplished in' the 
ftaUe by cutting the hay fed to the horses, cows, 
Ac They soon learn to like it better tlian long hay, 
and then they can waste none. 

Let every larmer who has not' tried it, and who 
has been worried to know how to get his cattle 
rightly through the winter, without buying hay, 
try this plan, and, if he does it right, he will never 
regret the outlay for the cutter. My saving of fodder, 
in one winter, will, I think, pay for my cutter. — Cor. 
OermarUowti Telegraph, 

• <^» ■ 
.COL.T8 AT WEANING TIME. 



The Rural World has some excellent remarks on 
this subject. Farmers' should use much care with 
their colts when they take them away from their 
dams to wean them. Frequently they receive no 
extra care at this time ; become poor, stunted, and, 
if they do not die outright, will be pretty sure to do 
so the following spring. Or, if they live, they never 
will attain the sbse or possess the game and bottom 
they would had they reoeived better treatment after 
weaning. 



The mare has a large flow of milk'^much more 
80 than most 'people suppose, and of the richest 
quality; and it is a great loss to the colt when taken 
away from this rich supply, and a loss of flush ,aad 
costiveness, will ensue, followed by a diarrhea fre- 
quently, which often terminates the life of the colt. 

The colt should not be taken from the dam till at 
least six months old ; and if allowed to run longer, 
so much the better. A couple quarts of oats a day 
will be highly relished, or a sheaf of bright oats 
will come in opportunely. Good pasture should be 
given, if possible. 

A warm bran mash twice a week, to keep the 
bowels open and healthy, is desirable. Take about 
four quarts of bran, and pour over it boiling water, 
adding a little salt, and when cool give it to the colt. 

The great secret of success in raising good horses 
is to keep them growing, in good health and spirits; 
and this can only be done by proper feeding and gen- 
eral care. They want dry, warm box stalls to stand 
in during winter, from which they can be turned 
out-doors in pleasant weather for exercise— for this 
is needed as much as food, 

Qood horses can be raised only by good care, pro- 
viding you have good blood to start with. This is 
the first step. Without good blood we cannot have 
valuable horses. The people are beginning to learn 
this.— iJttfoi Fbr«. 

VALUE OF WEEDING. 



Experiments were made in England during the 
past season to test the value of weeding, and re- 
sulted as follows : 1. Seven acres of light soil were 
sown broadcast ; one acre was measured and not a 
weed was pulled out of it ; the other six were care- 
fully weeded. The unweeded acre produced 18 
bushels ; the six weeded acres averaged 22^ bush- 
els per acre— a clear gain of 25 per cent. 2. A six- 
acre field was sown with barley. The weeding, 
owing to the great abundance of charlock, cost 12s. 
per acre. The produce of an unweeded acre was 
18 bushels, of the weeded 28 bushels, thus showing a 
difference of 15 bushels per acre, besides the enor- 
mous advantage of having the land cleared for the 
succeeding crop. 4. Of six acres sown with oats, 
one acre, unmanured and unweeded, yielded only 17 
bushels ; the rest plowed three times, manured and 
weeded, produced 37 bushels to each acre. ^ 



Cows.— Milch cows will very likely need a little 
extra feed, or their full flow of milk may not be 
maintained. Let them have the benefit of the best 
pastures, when there is any choice. If fed foui 
quarts of wheat bran or corn meal daily, or two 
quarts of the two mixed, the quantity of milk will 
be increased. 
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THE VALUE OF A T OW OF STRAW. 

** People don't know tlie value of straw." said 
my plowman to me to-day. and so careless are folks 
about it, that I have considerable difficulty in pre- 
serving mine free from damaging rains. Taking the 
''country generally. straw is looked upon as only fit 
to spread about open barnyards to sop up the rains 
which have latterly been carrying away the farmer's 
profit in the shape of strong tea, leaving him only 
the tea-leaves. As straw can be thatched for 6d a 
ton, it does appear to me a grievous neglect and 
waste of valuable property to allow it to stand 
unroofed, and become rotted by tho weather. I 
produce on my farm of 170 acres, about 300 tons of 
straw annually, and whether I realize 5s., 10s.. ISs. 
or SOs. a ton for it makes a considerable difference. 
I wish that our Agricultural Society would offer a 
prize for a correct and practical as well as scientific 
estimate of the value of straw of all kinds as food, 
as manure, or as litter. I am convinced, by my own 
practice, that straw, (particulariy bean, wheat and 
oat,) has a ^considerable value for feeding purposes, 
when rendered available as food. My laborers often 
«ay, " Ah, you could not keep half so much stock as 
you do, if you did not consume your straw." Of 
course, near large towns, farmers will sell their 
straw and bring back manure. So important is 
straw considered as an article of animal food in 
Spain, that Messrs. Garret are making machines, 
driven by steam power, for ** straw pulping," so that 
it is rendered soft and silky— in fact duly prepared 
for animal digestion. I am assured that in all warm 
Eastern countries straw is always used as food for 
animals. 'Tis said ** wise m»?n come from the East," 
and in this case X am sure that our English farmers 
have something to learn. Let us see what straw is 
composed of, and why it should be valuable as food, 
and especially as a substitute for hay, so as to set 
free for the growth of com and roots a larger area. 
The late Mr. Horsfall said in that excellent paper of 
his, (the best, in my opinion, that ever was written,) 
on Feeding Stock and Dairy Management. (Soc. 
Joum., vol. 18, p. 173.) ''I am satisfied that the 
most economical nse of food, rich in albuminous 
matter is together with straw or other materials 
which are deficient in this element." This I had 
proved to. be true. He especially commends bean 
straw. He says, " In wheat straw for which I pay 
89s, per ton, I obtain for Is 2d., 82 pounds of starch, 
(reduced as oil, 18i pounds from 100 pounds of 
straw,) available for the production of fat or for res- 
piration." I have long since adopted straw as food, 
and should consider myself foolishly unprofitable to 
waste it uselessly in an open and wet farmyard. I 
believe that cabbage would have been much more 
extensively grown had ^jrmers known how 



sary It is to give with the cabbage a large quantity 
of straw chaff, without which much of the cabbage 
is wasted.— t/l J. Mechi; 



WORK FOR JANUARY. 



Thebb. are foar-seore things that eveiy hu^xuid- 
man may ^nd to do during this cold, blowy, bkuster- 
ing, frigid, anamiablo • month of January, all of 
which will turn to good account in his poeket and 
the comfort of himself, family, and four-footed 
dependents. Of course we cannot in three para- 
graphs enumerate more than four things on the 
long list. But then the doing of these will suggest 
others, just as thought begets thought, and tbe 
whole will come in by a natural drift. Perhaps by 
making brevity the rule, we may glance at a few 
more thkn four " January Duties." 

Saw up, split, and pile away under oover, a win- 
ter's supply of fire-wood. Impsove the oonditioii of 
that hen house ; make it cosy, warm and oomfort- 
able— biddy will pay you liberally in eggk Glean 
out, cover over, and chink np the pen for store hogs. 
It will put on pork wonderfully. There's balf-a- 
dozen broken and missing slats in those catile>i»cks 
a woful waste of hay. Attend to that matter. Cat 
down, and cut up into fire-wood that half-dead old 
"Lumbardy;" grub out the stump, and make a 
place for a better tree. The great gate don't swing 
to and shut well, and the bottom hinge requires 
repairing. Do that directly. When it storms, take 
to the tool-house, and take every farm and garden 
implement in hand. See that they are all in ovder; 
knock ofi^ dirt, rub off rust, and mb on a little oil. 
It is a good investment. That job done, yon are 
medumic enough to shave oat a swingle^tree. put a 
handle to a hoe, mattock, or whitewash brush. 
Make a garden reel for yourself, and a clothes-line 
reel for your wife. And every long. Januarj even- 
ing, read aloud to your family, so that aU may learn, 
the best agricultural books and papers. You will 
be a happier man and better farmer for the practice. 
— CoMM in t?^6 Phiktdelphia Evening PoM, 
•■^^^►^ ■ ■ ■■ 

Makitrs Pits. — Prof. Voeloker leoommends that 
" the sides and bottoms of manure pits should be 
rendered impermeable to water, either by day pud- 
ding or hydraulic cement ; that the bottom of the 
manure pit shonld be in a slightly inclined position, 
so as to carry the liquid manure and drainings into 
a manure tank, which should be close by. The tank 
should be provided with a pnn\p, so as to return tbe 
liquid matter to the heap in dry weather. The 
heap should likewise be well trodden." 
■ <^i ■ 

DiuiHiKe of wet isnds and marshes adds to their 
value. 
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SPIRIT OP THE AGRICULTURAL PR^SS. 



A Gr«at Crop of Rooto— John JolinKm, 
the Tetenn fanner of Qeneva, New York, tbiu 
writes to ike Counirjf OerUUman regarding his root 
crop: 

** After a long silence, I write to say that last 
spring I pat a fence aionnd a small piece of land in 
the field on the west side of- the highway as joa 
eome from Genera. 1,880 feet I planted with man- 
golds. I took them up the other day, cleaned the 
earth from them thoroYighlj, weighed, and found 
them to weigh 2,880 pounds. Now, if 1,880 feet 
give 3,880 pounds, what will one acre give — say 43,- 
560 feet f I make the amount per acre 88 tons, 730 
pounds. I am not so sure in figures as I was when 
youog, but think I am right. I allowed 2,000 pounds 
to the ton. They were planted in rows eighteen 
inches apart, and about nine or ten inches apart 
in the rows. My man John said, ' Sure they would 
never grow that way at all — in Ireland they put the 
rows thirty inches apart, and twelve in th^ rows.' 
Now, he says he never saw more grown on so small' 
a piece of land in Ireland itself." 

IFTartf on Cattle— A correspondent of the 
Ifevf Hampshire Farmer says that his cow has warts 
upon her beg ancl teats '*long and slender," and 
asks how he can cure them. The warts can be 
readily removed with caustic, lunar, or potash. Five 
cents worth of either Amar caustic, or caustic of 
X>ota8h, will suffice. Keep the caustic in a vial ; 
take a stick of it, wet the end and rub it on the 
warts. Two or three applications will suffice. Be 
very careful with the caustic of potash, or it will eat 
too deep and make a sore. 

'What Do Ton Ito with Soap Sadit 

—Of them, the SccUith Fa/rtfier says: " Although 
generally deemed only fit for being run off into the 
common sewer in the easiest and most expeditious 
manner possible, they are nevertheless highly ben- 
eficial vegetable feeders, as well as useful insect pre- 
ventatives. Hence they should never be wasted, 
more especially by parties having gardens, as their 
application to the ground, whether in winter or 
summer, will show beneficially not only on ordinary 
vegetable crops, but also on berry-bushes shrubs, 
border flowers, and even window pot plants ; while 
if poured or 'syringed over roses, cabbages, &c., they 
will prevent, or at least mitigate the mischievous 
doings of the green fly and caterpillars. 

Moald— !■ indispensable in eveiy soil, and a 
healthy supply can only be preserved through the 
cultivation of clover and the g^rasses, the turning in 
of green crops or by the application of composts 
rich in the elements of mould. 



DlTtnff COWB—Some cows give milk till up 
to the calving time— eome plentifully, so that 'it if 
not easy to dry them— and here a great deal of evil 
occurs. The milk left to accumulate in the bag 
hurts the bag ; the loss of a teat is generally the 
result. Many owners of cows cannot account for 
this loss. Trace it back, and you will see it was in 
consequence of permitting the milk to remain in 
the bag. This will cake and cause inflammation, 
resulting in what we have mentioned. It is, hence, 
that our best cows are unfortunate in their udden. 
In drying a cow, especially one giving plentifully 
of milk, the milk every few days should be drawn 
from the udder. In a few weeks there will be little 
or no milk secreted ; 'the job is then performed. Be 
particular about this thing, and save your cows. — 
Rural World. 

Bones — An exchange says there is nothing the 
farmer wastes that Ib bo valuable as bones. The 
phosphorus contained in them is the richest matter 
for farming purposea They should never be thrown 
away ; either break them iq> as fine as you can and 
apply to the soil, or bum and pulverise them. 
Treated in this way, or reduced by add or alkalies, 
they are the most direct stimulants the soil can hava 
They rank among the superphosphatea Save the 
bones, and give them to your garden in some form 
or other. 

Fanners' IPITorktliopt— It is always per- 
plexing, and not unfrequently a cause of much 
expense, says the Germantown Telegraph, to be 
compelled to run to the carpenter or the blacksmith 
every time a hinge is to be replaced, a wheelbarrow 
injured, or a strap broken. To obviate such contin« 
gency, the farmer should either be himself, or hava 
in his employ one who can repair such injuries, and 
he should should also provide accommodations and 
tools which will enable him to do it. A workshop, 
with a good bench, vice, and all the various tools 
required in the performance of the more simple 
details, should be among the buildings of every 
homestead. A little skill in the use of tools— and 
this any person of moderate capacity can readily 
acquire — will enable one to save many dollars an- 
nually, besides furnishing pleas ureable and profitable 
employment lor many an otherwiae idle and per- 
haps painful hour. Here should be found white 
sash, paints, oils and hrushes ; cements; pruning and 
grafting tools, syringes for irrigating plants ; glass, 
naUs. screws, putty, glazing tools, and indeed, every 
article that may be required in keeping the premises 
and apparatus of the farm in a sUte of complete 
repair. 

Having once become accustomed to these advan- 
tages and conveniences, the wonder will be how it 
were possible that they were not introduced long 
before. 
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Cattle for the IJairjr—The following was 
written by the late D, B. Hinman, Esq., of Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, and originally printed in the 
Germantown Telegraph: 

" I do not think that a very large proportion of 

wour cows are well adapted to the butter dairy. 

What we want from a cow is quantity and quality 

of butter ; we should not be governed by quantity 

of milk. 

" I have some fine looking cows, with the distin- 
guishing mark of good milkers, which were selected 
by one of the best judges in the country, but which 
are worth nothing for butter ; while for the conscien- 
tious milkman they would be r very superior. I 
believe that all distinguished writers and breeders, 
both in this country and Europe admit that for the 
butter dairy the Alderneys stand at the head. For 
early maturity, quantity and quality they certainly 
excel." 

Pork ft*oni a Busliel of •Corn — The 

Country Gentleman says that an experimenter, J. B. 
Lewis, obtained 100 pounds of pork from seven 
bushels of com, or one pound of pork from 4^ 
pounds of corn ; the grain was ground and moistened 
with water before feeding. Nathan Q. Morgan, of 
Union Springs, by wetting his meal with five times 
its weight of hot water, and letting it stand twelve 
to eighteen hours before feeding, obtained 1 pound 
of pork from 2i pounds of com. Doubtless different 
results would be obtained from different breeds of 
swine. 

fStraw and Beef— The Scottish Farmer 
shrewdly says : " Mr. Mechi may persuade himself 
that he is in the secret of converting considerable 
qnantities of straw into beef, but we rather suspect 
it is the straw which renders him capable of extract- 
ing nourishment out of the large allowances of '^on 
centrated food which he makes .use of." 

Elog^§ — See that they have a good warm and dry 
nest. Many farmers are in the habit of boiling 
pumpkins and mashing them with meal. This 
makes very good feed, as it combines the growing 
and fattening properties necessary. One of the best 
hogs we ever fattened was fed in this way, but an 
important precaution was used in taking out the 
seeds from the pumpkins before cooking. The seeds 
are powerfully diuretic and prevent the animals 
from fattening. Lei their food be comparatively 
. dry. Mix a little salt with their food, and let them, 
if convenient, have a little charcoal. Above all 
things do not teach them how to squeal. So says 
the Maine Farmer, 

* Beit Method of Keeping Beef— The 
American Agriculturist says : Cut up the meat in 
pieces as large as you desire ; pack it in a barrel or 



cask^ then make a brine as follows : 1^ pounds of 
salt to 1 gallon of water, 1 oz. saltpeter to 100 
pounds of beef, 1 tablespoonful of ground pepper to 
100 pounds of beef. Put in the salt and the salt- 
peter, and heat it boiling hot, skim St, then 
add the pepper. Pour it on the beef boiling hot and 
cover closely. Your moat will be good at any time. 
The philosophy is this : the hot brine closes the 
pores on the surface, preventing decay and the meat 
from getting too salt. Try it. If necessary, scald 
the brine over in the spring, or put on a new brine. 
Farmers can in this way haVe fresh meat nearly.aU 
the time. The meat should be taken as soon as it 
gets cold, before it has acquired any old taste by ex- 
posure to the atmosphere. 

management of Eire§ — We condense some 
hints on this subject from a recent essay by a very 
practical British writer, Mr. John Coleman : 

" As winter comes on the ewes may be kept in 
tliriving condition on a little dry food, hay or straw, 
in addition to a very moderate quantity of roots. 
The practice formerly so common of stuffing breed- 
ing ewes with roots is Inost extravagant, most un- 
natural, and most unhealthy. A good turnip year 
in Norfolk was invariably followed by a bad lamb- 
ing season. The great secret of management, •and 
one of the simplest means of increasing our sheep 
stock, is to do with the* minimum of roots and the 
maximum of dry food, as straw, chaff, &c., making 
the latter palatable, if necefcary, with a small quan- 
tity of artificial food. I advocate the use of a small 
quantity of artificial food, especially for the shear- 
ling ewes ; it may not be necessary or desirable to 
begin this too soon in the winter ; if the lambing 
commences towards the middle ot end of February, 
we may do very well until Christmas without extra 
help ; after which it will often prove most beneficial 
and remunerative, from increase in the wool, finer 
condition of produce, and manure left on the land. 
A mixture of beans or peas, barley, wheat, or oats, 
and palm nut meal would answer the purpose 
admirably. The Lincolnshire flock-masters fre- 
quently give their ewes from half to one pound of 
linseed cake daily during winter, and, although the 
cost is considerable, they consider they are repaid in 
the wool, healthy condition, and increased value of 
manure." 

now to fill an lee House— The Utica 
Herald says that the ice-house of L. R. Lyon, of 
Lyon's Falls, N Y., has not been empty for twenty 
years, nor has a pound of ice ever been put into it- 
The building is constructed after the ordinary 
method, and when it is designed to fill it, a rose jet 
is placed upon the water pipe, and as the water 
comes through it Is chilled and drops into the ica 
house, where it fonns one solid mass. 
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PLANTINO AN O RCHARD, 

Ths high prices which fknnen receiyed for their 
apples last fall, and the large incomes which many de- 
rived firom their orchards, has created quite a furor 
for planiing prchards. It is a wealmesB of American 
fiuTners to rush precipitately into the culture of any 
crop, that for a season proves profitable. 

Generally speaking, the result is an over-production 
of that crop, a great &11 in prices, and a disappoint- 
ment of the sanguine expectations of the farmer. 

But I thinlt that there is little doubt that a todl ar- 
ranged apple orchard will, sooner or later prove a 
paying investment 

The first condition of success in orchard culture, is 
to itorf right. An apple orchard is plante^ for a life> 
time, not for a single year, like a com or potato crop: 
If you make a mistake in the latter, it affects but one 
crop, and you may avoid it in the next, but an error in 
planting an apple orchard, l^ves its traces, for half a 
aentuiy. 

LOOATIOV. 

It is very important in planting an orchard, that the 
best location the farm affords should be selected. It 
should be elevated so as to be as much exempted as 
possible iVom frosts, and if possible, sheltered by ridges 
or woodland from cold winds. 

In the absence of natural shelter, the orchard should 
be protected by planting rows of evergreens to break 
the force of the winds. In many respects the Norway 
Spruce is one of the best evei^g^ens for this purpose, 
it being hardy, healthy, and a rapid grower. The Arbor 
Yits, the White Pine, and the Scotch Fine, are very 
well adapted for this purpose. 

In most sections I would rather prefer a northern 
aapect to any other. Where the ground slopes toward 
the sun there is danger of the sap starting and the buds 
opening unseasonably. 

80IX.. 

There is some difference of opinion amobg fruit 
growers, about the best soil for an orchard; some &v- 
oring a light, others a heavy soil. I think that it will 
be pretty generally conceded, that a pretty heavy loam, 
if righUy prepared^ is the best adapted to fruit growing. 

To be rightly prepared, it should be so thoroughly 
nnderdrained that water will never remain long around 
tho roots of the trees, and if the subsoil is very hard, 
it should be broken up with the subsoil plow. K the 
ground needs manure, it had better be. applied on the 
surface, after planting. 

SmiXCTlOm OT TRXBB. 

The soil being of the proper texture, and nnderdrain- 
ed, the next step is the selection of trees for planting. 

Never allow any fiadse notions of economy to tempt 
yon to plant a poor, sickly, stunted tree, because you 
can buy it for little money. It will prove a dear bar- 
gain in the end. Select strong, handsome, four-year old 
trees, whatever the first cost 

Now is the suitable time, when prevented from tilling 



the ground, to lay your plans for an orchard, determine 
the number and varieties of the trees you will pla&t, 
and by corresponding with different reliable nnrsery- 
men, ascertain where you can obtain the best trees at 
reasonable rates. If possible, visit the nurseries, and 
select and mark the trees for yourself; and then, when 
the time for transplanting arrives, attend, personally, to 
the digging and packing of your own trees. 
I will continue the subject in the next number. 

^^ ^^ ^ P. C. R. 

PRUNI NG CR APES, 

M£B8B8 Editors :— There are few things in this lift 
more difiicult for a person to overcome, than his own 
errors. Every summer for the last twenty years, when 
looking over my grape vines, I have come to the con- 
clusion that in the winter pruning I did not cut out 
enough wood, and the result is small clusters, loose 
bunches, half ripe fruit, and mildew. The rule gene- 
rally followed, is to cut all of last years wood off except 
two eyes, unless we want to cover the trellis, then we 
leave the runners long enough to make the arbor look 
well. 

Now we come to the top of the trellis. Here we find 
an accumulation of spurs left by the pruner, enough 
almost, to form a brush heap. There are twenty cinstcrs 
of grapes where there ought to be but five. 

In looking around this city, I think the Germans 
make the greatest mistake in pruning, for large quanti- 
ties of grapes. In years such as last they loose alL 
The great object of grape growers thould be, to get 
large bunches of well ripened fruit 

The best way to produce this, is thorough pruning, 

plenty of room, good air and elevation: 

BoehaUr, N. T, J. L. 
■ <^i ■ 

Tbsss ts. Rabbits.-— Mix a little muff or pulverised 
tobacco With common soft soap, aad rub your trees 
with it as high as a rabbit can reach, and they are safe. 

The washing of the soap to the nots of the trees, is 
highly beneficial to them, and will pay for the applica- . 
tion alon^. The soap will destroy the insects on the 
bark of the tree, and give the bark & glossy appearance. 
The liver or fiesh of an animal rubbed on the bark of 
the tree, will also save it from deitruction by rabbits. 
Now is the time to make the application.— .Aurvrf Wcfid, 



Pbolifio Clotbb Root.— Mr. M. C. Peck, of Benson, 

Vt, writes to the Rubal New Ycrkbb :— " I have just 

found a curiosity in a clover rbot--one root from which 

grows 42 stalks and 752 blossoms, all matured. When 

growing in the field the plant m3asured 4 feet 5 inches 

in diameter from the extremities of the branches as 

they spread out on the ground Who can beat my 

clover ?" 

■ <^i ■ > 

The truest Christian politeness is cheerftilness. It 

is graeefhl, and sits well on oU and young. It is the 

best of all company, and adores the wearer of it more 

than rubies and diamonds set ingold. It costs nothing, 

and yet is invaluable. 

The only true spirit of tolersnce consists in our con- 
sciedtioQ9 tolen^tkm of other people's intolerance. 
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FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE. 

FBAX8 TOR OBKXBA.L CuLTiTiiTioir,— At thc last Win- 
ter meeting of the Fruit Growere* Society of Western 
New York, a ballot was taken with the following re- 
SQlts; 

SUIQCBB SOBTS. 

Votes. 

Giffltfd, n 

Tyson, 10 

Doyenne d^Ete and Rostlezer, each - - 9 

Osband^a Summer, ... 8 

Brandywine and Bloodgood, each - * 8 

Dearbom*8 Seedling, • - - 1 

AurmcN SoBTs. 

Votes. 
Bartlett and Sheldon, each, - - 16 

Angouleme, - - - - - 14 

Louise Bonne de Jersey, - - - 13 

Anjon, 9 

Flemish Beanty, Die], BeUeLncmldTe, each, 8 
Beurre Bosc, ' ' ' ' t 

Howcn, - - - • - 8 

Washington, BntRim, Des Konnes, Onondaga, 
Kingsesslng, each, ... 3 

Claiilgeaa, Church, Superfln, Dlz, each, 1 

WOITBB SOBTft. 

•Votea. 
Lawrence, ... - 15 

"Winter Nells, - - - - 11 

Saster Beurre, • - - - - 8 

Winkfleld, 5 

Glout Morceau, ... 8 

Josephine de Mallnes, Columbia, Beurre Oris 

d'Hiver Nouyeau, each, - - - 8 

BeUe WiUiams, Aremberg, Due d'Bordeaux, 
Beurre Bacheller, Alencon, Jaminct, and 
Jones* seedling, each, - - 1 

J)otfenne (t.Ete.— C. L. Hoag ha^ found it to crack for 
the past two yean. H. E. Hooker found it to succeed 
poorly on the quince— OTcrbcaring and not proving 
good. Dr. Sylvester thought that by thinning, this 
evil might be avoided; while It bears so early, that we 
maj have the fruit almost as soon, if not quite as soon 
as planted. The only objection to the Oiffard was its 
early decaying— which others, stated could be prevented 
by picking early. The same remailt was made by seve- 
ral other members in relation to the OtbancTt Summer. 
This sort, H. £. Hooker said, was not a good bearer, 
and G. Ellwanger regarded it as of a very moderate 
quality. Several laembers had found it to bear well 
only OB quince, whie a few had it bear abundantly on 
pear stock. The l^widyiffffM had not been extensively 
tried ; a few memben liad found it a poor bearer. The 
Tif9on was highly commended by all who spoke of it 
C. L. Hoag, of Lockport said it was remarkably exempt 
firom blight The Boodgood was not rated high by 
members, and some thought It should be discorded. P. 
Barry, however, who had a bearing tree for 25 years, 
had found it uniformly good. The BMtieztr was uni- 
Tersally commended; the only objection was Its ten- 
dency to blight The WathingUm. bad proved valuable 
and reliable by the ftw who had tried— bearing very 
^arly on pear stock, and succeeding on no others. The 
J^%tm has proved very hardy, a handsome grower, ex- 
ceedingly productive, and when picked before lully ripe, 
of fine quality. The teidency of the BdU Lmcrolive to 
overbear, and as a consequence to become insipid, — and 
fit TAilabte tendencgr frun higheat quality to poor^-T- 



were the objections mentioned by many, while ottiers 
always found it good. The Btmrt tfVif^ appeared to 
have no defects, except that of Insipidity on young 
trees, iHiich, however disappeared as the trees* beeamo 
older. Beurre Did had proved a fine rich, but slightly 
coarse pear— valuable for Its lateness, but apt to spot 
young trees and dwariSi moderate bearers, but old 
standard trees bearing abunddhtly. W. Sharp, of Lock- 
port, had been able to obtain only $18 a bushel for it in 
New York, on account of the spots, while the Lawrence 
brought 181 No objection was made to the Adbtf, 
Siddon^ Angouleme, and Leuite Btmne de Jeney, except 
that the flavor of the latter was not of highest character, 
while lis fine growth and great productiveness, placed 
It high for general value. Several cultivators had found 
it the most profitable pear for market The FlemUh 
Beauty appeared to be waning somewhat in reputation 
— cracking badly with* several membc{|«— although of 
the highest value at the West The Beurre Bote waa 
strongly approved, the only drawback being tenderness 
of the tree. 

A pBOFiTABLB Obchabd. — ^Thorough preparation and 
good management are the most economical, even in the 
fertile regions of the West The following description 
of a young orchard is given in the CouirrBT Gevtue- 
MAR, by £. H. Skinner, of McHenry county, DUnois, a 
widely known and sucoessM cultivator of finit The 
description would not be less striking, if one could be 
added representing some other orchards managed on 
the slip-shod principle, growing among weeds and grass, 
dying from want of cultivation, and broken down and 
brqwsed by cattle. 

My young apple orchard of five acres I wrote you 
about, set three years ago this Noveml>er, was this fldl 
a sight to look at We gathered 108 bushels of Weg- 
ener and 14 1-2 barrels of New Tork Pippin (Ben Davis) 
from it, and sold at five dollars per barrel as soon aa 
gathered. 

This should be enough to convince sensible people 
that it pay to ntbeoil and prepare land thorovghly for an 
orchard I This orchard of five acres has already paid 
for itself and I would to-day refhse $1,500, were it of- 
fered me for It Have just sold ten acres of orchard 
sot out six .years, for $800 per acre. This we call a 
good orchard, though it can never equal the one above 
mentioned, simply for want of first preparing the land. 
What I once called good preparation I now call " slip- 
shod.** 

My dear sir, the facts are simply these— to have an 
extra orchard, we must go to the bottom and make the 
whole field as mellow as a garden bed, not leu than 
twenty inches deep. We were at this kind of work when 
it froze up, with four men, four teams and two plows, 
and could not fit up more than half an acre per day. 
Some, as they pass by, laugh at me for my extravagant 
notions as they call them, or my **one idea,*' but I 
have shown them this summer that one good idea is 
better than a dozen poor ones. On one acre and nine- 
teen rods of land I raised 188 1-8 barrels of extra applea 
getting an extra price for them. This acre and nine 
teen rods netts over $1,000— one thousand doUara 
Whoee Comfidd pay$ better f Nearly one third sold at 
eight dollan per barrel, and most of the balance U 
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•e:pen dollars per barrel. The variety, Carolina Red 
June, is one that has been thrown out by some cultlya- 
tors, simply for want of proper cnltiTation. With 
good cultivation it is a good ajiple; with extra cul> 
ttvatiou It is an extra apple. It only wants good 
feeding. 

Affiss ]*ob Mabkbt. — ^Among the varieties in whose 
Civor a large vote has been given by experienced culti 
vators for Erie, Pa., are the following; : Baldwin, Rhode 
Island Greening, Jonathan, Roxbury Russett, West- 
fleld Seek-no-further— and less tested, Tompkins Coun- 
ty King and Northern Spy. Various cultivators have 
other ^vorites. 

Bbbt Vjlribties of Hakot GBiPES.— The Fruit 
Growers* Society of MTestem New York, took a vote 
from its members on the best varieties of the grape for 
succession in that district Thirty-one ballots were 
given with the. following result : 



Votes. 

26 
25 



Delaware, . - - - 

Diana, - - - - - 

Isabella, - . - - - 

Hartford Prolific, - - - *« 

lona, Perkins, Allen^s Hybrid, To Ealon, 

and Northern Muscadine, each, 2 

Rebecca, ... - 21 

Concord, - - - . 14 

Crevellng, - - - - 12 

Catawba, 9 

Lydla, Adirondac and Israella, each, - 1 

Thb best Stbawbebbibs fob Fahilt use.— At the 
summer meeting of the Fruit Growers' Society of 
VYestem New York, at Rochester in 1865, a ballot was 
taken for the best six varieties for family use, and ^^' 
suited in the following vote— those receiving the high- 
est number would, of course, be understood as being 
the more general favorites in Western New York— 38 
votes being given in all : 

Votes. 
Triomphe de Gand, - - - * SO 
Early Scarlet, . ^ . . 26 
Russell and Wilson, each, • - - 28 
Hooker, - - - - - 23 
Burr's New Pine, - - - - 12 
Hovey*s Seedling, - - - - 8 
Victoria and Brighton Pine, each, • 6 
Jenny Liod, - - - - - 4 
Crimson Cone, for Canning, - - 8 
Agriculturist. - - - - 8 
Butfklo, Austm and Longworth, each, - 2 
Red Alpine, White Alpine, Cutter's Seed- 
ling, Jenny's Seedling, Genesee, and La- 
cons tan te, each, - - - 1 

Plowing Among Tbees.^Iu plowing orchards, in 
addition to the usual precaution of using oxen, or one 
horse placed before the other ad tandem, use a plow 
with a movable beam, set so as to run as far to the left 
as possible when plowing away Jhnn the trees, and 
set so OS to run to the right when plowing up towards 
them. 

Raspbebbies.— At the summer meeting of the Fruit 
Growers' Society, of Western New York, in 1865, H. 
£. Hooker, a distinguished cultivator, of Rochester, 
named the following as the best six varieties for general 
cultivation, viz: Brinckle's Orange, Hudson River 
Antwerp, Franconla, Kneuett's Giant, Hornet, and 
Black Cap. Charles Do wing named Brinckle's Orange, 
Vranconift, Hudson River, Antwerp, Vice President 



French, Faatolflf and Clarke, a new variety, orlghiated 
at New Haven. These varieties were generally re- 
garded by the members present, as the best — I\ieka't 
Sural MeQister. , 



PLANTS FOR S PECI AL PURPOSES. 

We take the following interesting jind valuable re- 
marks in the adaptation of plants for special purposes 
from Vick's New Illustrated Catalogue of seeds, just 
published : 

Much disappointment often results by selecting 
plants that are not well adapted to the purposes for 
which they are designed. Most of the trailing Lobe- 
lias, for instance, are superb for pots and hanging bas- 
kets ; but if planted in, the garden, to add to the effect, 
and where It Is desirable to make a good show to be 
seen at a distance, they are worthless. This is the rea- 
son why one customer will write, " Those Lobelias 
you sent me were beautiftil ; I never had anything so 
graceful in a basket— a wilderness of delicate {flowers, 
and in bloom so long:" while another says, "All the 
seeds produced magnificent flowers except those choice 
Lobelas— they were tiny things, with flowers no better 
than many of our weeds." Some inadvertently place 
tall and free growing plants In the front of flower beds, 
Instead of using them for the background; and, be- 
cause they dislike them out of place. Imagine that they 
can be of no use anywhere, while in their proper •place 
they are really admirable. There are places where 
even the coarse Sunflower can be used with advantage 
and be made to produce a fine effect Sad mistakes 
are often made with running or climbing plants. Of 
course they are comjparatlvely worthless unless provi- 
ded with the. necessary sflpport Indeed, instead of 
being an ornament, they are almost a nuisance, if al- 
lowed to run about the ground, where they can never 
make a natural and healthy growth. The same plants, 
when used to cover an arbor, or buildings, or fence, or 
when properly trained upon a trellis provided for the 
purpose, are the most effective means provided for 
garden decoration. Here we have the true drapery of 
nature. 

To aid in selecting seeds for special purposes, I name 
a few that can be used with advantage. Others, how- 
ever, not mentioned here, are nearly or equally good, 
as I have space only to mention a few. 

Flowbbs fok a Constant Bkilliant SHOw.--These 
will be found In the first department of the Catalogue, 
and are familiar, doubtless, to most of our readere. 
The Aster, Antrrehlnum, Balsun, Stocky Dlanthus, 
Delphinium, Pansy, Petunia, Phlox Drummondl, Por- 
tulaca, Salpiglossis, Scabiosa, Double Zinnia, and other 
varieties that we have not space to name, should have 
place In every collection. 

For a Summer Hedob.— There are some situations 
where a low hedge or screen is very useful and orna- 
mental. I don't know of anything that will make a 
prettier hedge, supported by neat brush, than the 
Sweet Pea, If sown early in the spring and deep In the 
ground—not less than four iiches^and the earth is 
kept well hoed up to the plants. In good soil, the 
hedge will be three or four feet in hight. The Anuuv 
authus makes a fine omameatal hedge ; the foliage U 
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dark, rich, and some yarleties two or three colored. 
Delphinium cardlopctalum always pleased me for this 
purpose — about eighteen inches or two feet in bight 
Gomphrcna globosa, in a good rich soU, makes a pretty 
hedge two feet In hight 

Ornamektal-Lbavsd Flakts. — Plants with orna- 
mental leaves are becoming popular In all parte of the 
world. They produce a very fine effect when grown in 
a group of half a dozen or more together, Foruse- 
falncBS In this respect, I know of nothing better than 
the C annas, Ricinus, Amaranthus, and Perilla Nankl- 
nensis. The seed of all these but the Cannaa may be 
sown in the open ground, and will produce a splendid 
elfect the first season ; or they may be transplanted 
from the hot bed. The Ricinus has a tap-root, and if 
grown in a hot-bod, should be In pote or In some man- 
ner so that they may be transplanted without injury. 
The finest I have ever grown, however, were sown in 
the open ground about the time of corn-planting. The 
Canna does best started in heat The Ricinus Is the 
tallest of those named— from four to ten feet high— 
and should occupy the centre of the group. 
• Flowsbs Desirablk fob Fraorance, — For fra- 
grance, nothing equals the Mignonette, Sweet Asylum, 
. and Sweet Peas. 

Fob Babkbto. — Convolvulus, Fenriia, Ipomoea, 
Leptosiphon, (particularly L. hybrida) Loasa, Lobelia, 
Mi«?nonette Nemophila, Petunia, Plilox Drummondl, 
Thuobergla, Tropaeolum, Verbena, Sweet Alyssum. 

Those of a pretty strong running habit, like the 
Morning Glories and Trapaeolum majus, should have 
the tops pinched off If they run too fiir, which will 
make them dwarf and branching. All the varieties 
mentioned above, except the running sorts, are excel- 
lent for pots. 

CL.iMBnra Plahts.— These are particularly valuable 
Ibr covering buildings, fences, etc., and making beau- 
tiful, what but for them would be very unsightly. 
Nothing will give more satisfkctlon than the annual 
Climbers when properly cared for and used In the right 
place. • 

HOW MANY DEGRESS OF FROST WILL 
APPLES BEAR. 



Written for the Amcricsji Fanner. 
Messbs. EDiTOiia: — How many degrees of 
Frost (Fah.) wUl apples bear without being mate- 
rially injured ? I met the Editor of the late Oenetee 
Farmer at the Railroad Depot on Friday morning 
the 15th inst., and in conversation about the weather 
he remarked that the thermometer indicated 20*^ 
this morning, and that he was caught with a good 
many barrels of apples in his woodshed the evening 
previous, and had to go to work and hustle them 
into the cellar, (or words to thpt effect) ; and In doing 
Bo he had an opportunity of examining some of the 
apples to see if they were injured by the frost, as 
some of the hoops of the barrels came off and the 
heads came out He thought they were not injured 
as the barrels afforded them protection. I remarked 



that I was caught in the same " fix," only with not 

so many barrels, and that apples would bear a good 

many degrees of frost without ii^ury. He said 

about three degrees be thou^^k I thought about 

ten degrees, as I had some Rox Russetts out in that 

degree of cold and they did not appear to be hurt 

He said we had not had ten degrees of frost this fall 

and would refer to Mr. Dewet. That set me to 

thinking, as I was fhlly under the impression that 

we had had that degree of ftost this fall, and that I 

had Russett apples on the trees and frozen as hard as 

a stone, had them gathered afterwards and they 

did not appear to be hurt; I could not reply to him 

as I had made no notes, and could not remember 

when, and may be mistaken— probably am. Now, 

on the evening of the 14th, when I carried the good 

apples down to the cellar, I left a good many of the 

poor ones on the floor of the woodshed, until tSie 

evening of the 15th. Thej were frozen as hard aa 

a lump of ice, and must have received, I think, at 

least 20® of frost, as the mercury indicated 22** on 

the mornings of the 15th and 16th. They were put 

down cellar frozen as they were, and have since 

thawed out, and do not appear to have received 

much injury. The Roxbury Russett appears to be 

about as good as ever, the Seek-no-furtliers* are a 

little soft and have lost a little of their flavor. A 

few R I. greenings appear to be the most tender, 

and I think will rot ; how long the others will 

remain good I cannot say. Now, Messrs. Editors, 

I have frequently, in spring, found apples under the 

trees which have lain out all winter and were not 

hurt by the frost. I had supposed tliey had been so 

covered by weeds and snow as not to have been 

frozen at all, but now am inclined to believe that 

some varieties will bear a good many degVees of 

frost without material injury. The question is, how 

many degrees of frost will some of our leading kinds 

of apples bear without material injury ? If you 

think these remarks are worthy a little space in your 

new journal, you are at liberty to make what use 

you choose of them. . 

Tours respectfully, 

X B. 



A Dutchman in Albany, some time ago, went out to 
his milkman in tlie street with a dish In each hand. In- 
stead of one, a« usual. The dispenser of attenuated 
milk asked him If he wished him to fill both vessels. 
The Dutchman replied, suiting the action to the word, 
" Dls for the milluk, and dls for the water, and 1 will 
mix dem so as to shute myself.'* 

• <^» ■ • 

EvBBLASTiNO FLOWERS. — Thls clasB of flowers are 
becoming every season more popular. For winter bo- 
qnets and floral ornaments, and for decorating during 
the holidays, and other festive occasions in the wlnteri 
nothing con equal them. They are easily grown axr^ 
dried. 
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FASHIONS POR JANUARY. 



BovNiTS.— There Is lltUe cbaage In the style of bon- 
nets. They are made mneh in the same shape as they 
were in the fall. They are still qnlte small in front, 
with high flat crowns and expanding band— to admit the 
top of the waterfall, which still keeps popular in sptto of 
opposition from the sterner sex. The most noticeable 
feature in the new bonnets is the long unhemmed lace 
veil, either dotted or spangled, and which is part and 
parcel of the bonnet, being fiistened on the side either 
with or without an ornament and allowed to hang g^race* 
fully only from one side of the bonnet It should be 
at least three-quarters of a yard in length. An old black 
Bilk or Telyet hat may be made as good as new by the 
addition of a crown of colored reWet or silk. 

Dbsssbs— Green is the preyailing color in dress 
goods this winter, as in fitct, it Is also for bonnets: 
Empress cloth is the prettiest, and next to merino the 
most useful A black alapaca is one of the most 
seryioeable dresses in a ladies wardrobe— as it may be 
worn at all seasons in the year. Bkirts are scolloped 
around the bottom, and bordered with a thick silk or 
worsted cord in place of the old dress braids so long 
In TOgu^ Sleeves are made tight to the arm from the 
waist to the elbow, and then puffed to the top, much 
in the old leg-of-mutton style ; a small coat sleeve will 
also be worn, and is very pretty. 

Cloajeb — Basquines are all the style. Sacques lire 
entirely «uperseded by these more comfortable and 
graceful garments. They are much shorter, and fit 
tighter to the form. A large sacque can easily bo 
altered into a very pretty basquine without much 
WMte of materiaL 

CiBCULARS are made for those to whom the bas- 
quine is unbecoming or undesirable. 

Bjeltb are still in favor, and are the neatest and most 
becoming finish to a Jadies toilet that can be worn. 

We shall take great pains to give to our lady readers 
tha fiishions which combine both usefulness, durability 
and prevailing style. 

■ <^i ■ 

Childhood. — ^Much is said about the *' happy hours 
of childhood," and it is generally thought that a child's 
life is one of almost continuous sunshine. But in 
looking back on our own past lives', we naturally for- 
get the clouds and take but the bright side, and in 
comparing chUdren^s troubles with our own greater 
ones, we are apt to forget that we are older, stronger, 
Md better able to bear trials. A few marbles are of 
just as much value to the boy as so many dollars are to 
the man, and their loss wonld give him Just as much 
trouble. Generally, children experience more real sor- 
row than is supposed, and sometimes as much in pro- 
portion to their years as men do.*' 

** Cisr two work together in a yoke unless botb be 
•greedr* | 



THE THRIFTY WIDOW. 



I?ext died th« widow Goe, an active dame, 
Famed ten miles round, and worthy all her fiune; 
Bhe lost her husband when their lores were young; 
But kept ber Iknn, her credit, and her tongue ; 
Fun thirty yoars she ruled with matchless tkUH, 
With guiding judgment and resistless will; 
Advice she scorned, rebellions she suppressed, 
And sons and serrants bowed at her behest 
Like that great man^s who to bis Savior came, 
Were the strong words of this commanding dame; 

** Come,* if she said, they came ; if ** go,** were gons ; 
And If *" do this,** that insUmt it was done ; 
Her maidens told sbe was all eye and ear 
In darkness saw and could at distance hear; 
Ko parish business in the place eonld stir. 
Without dh'ection or assent from her; 
In turn, she took each office as It fell ; 
Knew all their duties, and discharged them well; 
Who looked on want with Judgment clear and eoci, 
Who felt with reason and bestowed by rule ; 
She matched both sons and daughters to her mind, 
And lent them eyes, for love she heard was blind; 
Yet ceaseless still she throve, alert, aUve, 
The working bee in Ihll or empty hive; 
Like that industrious kind, no thoughts of sax, 
No cares of love, could her ohaate soul perplex; 
But when oar farmers made their amorous vow% 
Bhe talked of market-steeds and patent plowa 
Not unemployed her evenings passed away; 
Amusement closed as business waked the day ( 
When to her tollefs brief concern she ran, 

And conversation with her fHends began ; 
Who all were welcome at her board to share, 

And Joyous neighors praised her Christmas fln«; 

Tliat none around might In their scorn oomplain 

Of Qosslp Ooe as greedy in her gain. 
Thus long she reigned, admired if not approved 

Praised If not honored, feared if not beloved; 

When, as the busy days or spring drew near. 

That called for all the forecast of the yoar ; 

When lively hope the rising crops surveyed. 

And April promised what September paid ; 

When strayed her htmbs where gorse and green WMd 
grow; 

When rosa her grasv \n richer va3es belew ; 

When pleased sbe looked on all the smiling land 

And viewed the hinds who wrought at her command. 

As Bridget ehumed the butter fbr her hand 

(Oeese, hens, and turkeys following where she wsat) 

Then, dread overcame here— that her days were spent 
** Bless me I I die, and not a warning given— 

With much to do on earth, and all for heaven * 

No reparation for my scales affairs, 

No leave petitioned for the bam*s repairs ; 

Accounts perplexed, my interest yet unpaid, 

My mind unsettled, and my will unmade; 

A Uwyer haste, and in your way a priest ; 

And let me die in one good work, at least" 

Bhe spake, and trembling dropped upon her kaeei^ 

Heaven in her eye, and in her hand her keys 

And as the more she found her life decay, 

Bhe grasped with greater force those signs of sway; 

Then fell and died l->In haste ber sons drew near, 

And dropped In haste the tributary tear, 

Then from the adhering clasp the keys unbound, 

And eoaaohtiaB tor their torrows foBnd. ^^. 
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RKCEIPT8 FOR CHRISTMAS. 

Enoush Plum Pudding.— Reduce to fine crnmbe a 
small loaf of old bread ; add to tbie a half pound of very 
finely chopped beef snet ft-ee from ikin or eitrlDgy sab- 
BUnce, a pound of dried Ens^lish currants well washed, 
two ounces of chopped candled peel, a little lemon 
juice, if convenient, one grated nutmeg, and a pound 
of stoneless raisins ; mix well together with from four 
to six eggs thoroughly beaten, the whites and yolks 
separately. Having previously greased with butter the 
dish or mold in which you wish to boil It, pack it 
firmly in, cover with a pudding cloth, tie tightly 
down and boil for four or five hours. This pudding 
will keep a year, and at any time may be boiled afresh 
and set away again till finally used. Serve with brandy 
sauce, ma^le by putting a little brandy into drawn but- 
ter, or if prefetred, drawn butter, with the addition of 
a little sugar, may be used. 

To Roast a Goosb.— Select a young and tender one. 
If the feet break easily from the leg, or if you can in- 
sert your thumb or finger under the wing, you may be 
sure the goose is young. Free it entirely of pin-feath- 
ers, and singe off all the hairs with a little burning 
paper; remember to cut off the two little oil bags from 
the back, near that part usually called the **parson^s 
nose." Be carefal that every portion of the inside, 
including the fat, is thoroughly removed. Cut out the 
neck entirely, leaving a little outside skin ; also take 
off the feet and a half of the wings, which, with the 
gizzard and liver, should be boiled till tender, and 
served as an entirely separate dish. Ailer washing 
clean, tie tightly the skin remaining around the neck. ' 
Put into the inside a small quantity of force meat, 
made of & little sage, onions and bread, finely chopped 
and seasoned with pepper and salt Sew up the whole 
'^ith needle and thread, tie down the feet and remaining 
part of the wings close to the body, and roast in a good 
oven from one to two hours, according to size. Serve 
Willi apple sauce, also onion sauce, made by adding 
finely chopped boiled onions to a proportionate quan- 
tity of drown butter. When done the goose should be 
removed IVom the pan, the fiit entirely poured from the 
brovrn gravy, and that with the addition of a little 
water and some pepper and salt, brought to a boil, and 
served in a tureen. 

To Roast a Turkey.— A turkey will be very much 
improved by hanging a week or two in a cool, airy cel- 
lar or larder. Pick off the feathers, draw and singe it 
with great care ; wash and wipe it dry on the outside ; 
stuff the breast with a force meat made as follows : one 
quarter of a pound of stale bread, grated into exceed- 
ingly fine crumbs, mixed thoroughly with a quarter of 
ao ounce of lemon rind, cut «mall ; the same quantity of 
parsley, also of thyme ; a quarter of a nutmeg grated, 
and pepper and salt to taste. The whole to be well 
served and moistened with the yolk of an egg un- 
beaten. A little butter chopped into bits is a good addi- 
tion. Truss the bird firmly; place in a large pan; 
baste often and plentifully with butter. Serve with 
good brown grnvy and bread sauce. 



A Ladt with whom I am acquainted lately became 
hdplem; which calamity was so well published, that 
her door bell was kept tinkling for a week by the 
''Honoras," «' Bridgets,*' and «* Catharines,*' anzioue 
to supply the place of the departed help. From so 
profhse a crop it was dlfficiilt tO select one flower; 
each one had an invoice of **knicter,** and each one 
was as demure as if she were about to take the veil. 
They could all boil and stew ; hash and fricaJBce ; wash, 
mend, and iron ; bake, brew and starch ; hi fiu:t, an 
army of veterans in culinary pursuits and laundiy 
duties. Not one had a ** follower," or stayed oot after 
nine o'clock In the evening. 

For some reason— ladies never do anything without 
a good reason— a very g^en specimen of the Emerald 
Isle was selected, who rejoiced in the cognomen ef 
*^ Mary, sure,'* a prodigy among pots, kettles, soupt, 
gravies, and " made dishes." She could— by her own 
account— do everything ; could sweep without raising 
a dust ; boil a dumpling so light as almost to disturb 
the lobg-cherished principles of gravitation; in &ct, 
if she was to be credited at all, she was a well-appomv 
cd kitchen within a kitchen, a ne pltu tdtra^ a house- 
wife's veritable '* Eureka I" Accordingly she was 
accepted and sworn in ; had pointed out to her the 
**ways" of the house; was introduced to the kettlee 
and closets, coal-bin and osh-hole, pump and bread 
tickets, and an infinite variety of matters such as the 
the " rag for this nail" and " nail for this rag." 

Her first dinner was to be extremely plain, and her 
mistress, willing to lay but a light tax upon her unlim- 
ited capacity, ordered for dessert that most simple at 
well as delicious of wheaten compounds, known 
among fluent housewives as a ** minute pudding." 

"Ah, ma'rm," says the all-accomplished Mary, "it 
would plase ye to see me make that same pudding." 

Dinner hour drew nigh, and Mary's mistress was 
arranging her toilet for the meal, when a gentle tap fell 
upon her ear. 

Mary appeared when it was opened, relatmg, with 
beaming eyes, the grand success of the meat and vege* 
tables below, and, with a pleasant smile, inquired, 
naively, " iVbw, marm^ where do you keep your mimit$ P* 

ILLUSTRATED PUZZLES.! 





1. Why is this- opera 8. Why is it uselesi to ' 

hood like a Iwd husband f lend this bird a bushel of 
beans? 
For answers see next nomber. 
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THE EXCELLENT MAN. 

Thoy gave me adyVbe and ooazi»ci in store, 
Praised me nnd honored me more and more • 
Bait] that I only should wait awhile — 
Offered their patronage, too, with a smile. 

Bat with all their honor and approbation 
I should long ago have died of starvation, 
Had there not come an excellent man, 
Who bravely to help me along began. 

Good fellow 1 he gave me the food I ate, 
His kindness and care I shall never forget; 
Tet 1 cannot embrace him, tbongh other folk* 01 
For 1 myself am this ezceiient Man I 
•German qfJIeine. 



A CURIOUS INCIDENT. 



A cuHious incident lately occurred in a French conrt 
of criminal jurisprndence. A yonng woman, carrying 
a child less than a year old In her arms, was arraigned 
for havin«s: stolen three gold ten-franc pieces ftom the 
house of a lady where she called on business. The 
prisoner stated in her defence that her baby snatched 
the coins from a table witliout her knowledge, and 
'curried them home in its hand; that she had just dis- 
covered there, and was preparing to go back with 
the money when she was arrested The defence was 
thought most improbable, owing to the child's age; 
but tlic president, in order to test its possibility, or- 
dered one of the ushers to lay three gold pieces on the 
ledge of the dock, within the baby's reach. The 
moment the little thing saw the money It clutched the 
pieces firmly and attempted to put them in its mouth. 
This experiment satisfied the tribunal that the woman 
had told the truth, and she was in consequence 
acquitted of the charge. 



AN OIL STORY. 



8am. D ^ who owned a snug little farm, was some- 
what startled one fine day by an offer of more than 
twice the worth of It in greenbacks. 

"Shall you sell it, Samuel?" asked his wife. 

•* Certainly I shaU," salcl Sam, " if the excited Indivl 
doals don't back out, or prove to be a couple of es 
caped lunatics, as I half suppose them to be,'' and sell 
it he did. 

After the bargain was made and the money paid one 
of the men took Sam and his wife to the back of his 
farm where there was a small excayation in the ground 
filled up by the recent rain. 

" See what you've lost and we've gained !*' said the 
excited, individual, scooping up some of the water in 
an old tin cup and holding it up for their inspection. 

Sure enough tlie oil was half an inch thick on the 
top of the water. 

Sam. was indignant If he hadn*t been a fool, as he 
said to his wife, and just watched for indications, he 
might have died a millionaire. 



Sana's wiftL was bursting with laughter, but restrain- 
ing herself, she coaxed Iter husband into the house and 
toid him the whole story. 

*^ Ton remember when I had that cough last winter, 
and the doctor recommended cod liver oil, Sam, and 
you brought home a whole gallon because you got it 
cheap, and made me promise to take a dose three times 
a day ? Well, I did'ut, and it stood* in the closet till I 
cleaned the house last week, when I threw it all into 
the hole at the foot of the garden.'* 

Sam. saw the joke, and pocketed the cream of it in 
the shape of a pile of greenbacks. 

At last accounts Sam. was living in clover whQe the 
oil hunters were industriously boring— «nd may be 
until this time for all we know. 



Patbick's Colt.— "A gentleman," says' the Man- 
chester American^ who favors us with "some reminis- 
^nces respecting the early settlement of this place, 
formerly " Old Derryfield," relates the following story : 

**When my grandfather resided at Goffetown and 
Derryfield, then settled by the Irish, he hired a wild 
sort of an Irishman to work on his farm. One day 
soon after his arrival, he told him to take a bridle and 
go out in the field and catch the colt" " Don't come 
without him," said the old gentleman. Patrick started 
and was gone some time, but at last returned minus 
the bridle, with his face and hands badly scratched, as 
though he had received bad treatment. 

"Why, Patrick, what is the matter? What in the 
name of wonders ails you ?'• 

** 'An isn't It myself, your honor, that never 'U catch 
the old black colt again ? Bad luck to him ! An didn't 
he scratch my eyes out o' my head I An faith, as true 
as I'm speaking to you, I had to climb up a three after 
the colt." 

"Climb after him! Nonsense? Where is ths 
beast ?" 

" 'An it's tied to the three, he is, to be sure, yer 
honor." 

We all followed Patrick to the spot to get a solution 
of the difficulty, and on reaching the field we found, 
to our no small amusement, that he had been chasing 
a young black bear^ which ho had succeeded in catch- 
ing, after a great deal of rough usage on both sides, 
and actually tied it with the bridle to an old tree. 
Bruin was kept for a long while, and was ever afler 
known as Patrick's colt. 

• < ^» ■ 

True Honesty. — Some years ago, two aged men, 
near Marshalton, traded, or according to Vii^inia par- 
lance, swapped horses, on this condition — ^that on that 
day week, the one who thought he had the best of tlie 
bargain, should pay to the other two bushels of wheat 
The day came, and as luck would have it, they met hall 
way between their respective homes. 

" Where art thou going ?" said one. 

" To thy house with the wheat," answered the other. 
"And whither art thou riding ?" 

"Truly," replied the first, "I was taldng the wheat 
to thy house." 

Each, pleased with his bargain, had thought the 
wheat Justly due to his neighbor, aud was gohig to pay it 
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TALK WITH THE YOUNG FOLKS. 

My Yotmo FRima)s: Lend ns your caw, and listen 
to what we have to f»y. We live in faat times, and 
Uiey are prolific of fiifit men. fast women and fast horses. 
Most young men seem to have a strong proclivity to 
fa-Hness. They often carry more sail than ballast ; more 
Bteam than breakage. The fest line is the popular one. 
The fast horse wins the prize. The fi»t merchant draws 
Uio customers. The fest man secures the gaze of the 
ciu?er pubUc; and the young farmer Imagines he must 
catch the sph-lt of the times, and be fast as the festest 
He must have a form as large as his father had in his 
old age; must Uve In a better house thaa his parents 
ever thought they needed ; he must drive a better and a 
Cxster horse; ride in a better carriage; sport a finer 
vvatch ; Uve hi a more fashionable style ; play tlft gentle- 
man at more expense ; cut larger swaths, speak louder, 
and he known further, than his old fogy ancestors ever 
dared to dream oC He has no idea of getting rich by 
the lltUc ; he is bound to have a pile at once ! He is 
not gohig to bring up lambs by hand; seU turnips at 
ten cents a bushel ; carry chickens and eggs to market ; 
wear home-made clothes; wagon wood through the 
mud, and cart potatoes round Uke a Yankee pedlar. 
Not he. Talk to him about a quarter section I He 
wante athousand acres. Intimate that he is ever going 
to faUl • Why he can prove by actual experiment and 
mathematics, that an acre will produce five doUars nett 
profltr-a thousand acres five thousand dollars. He can 
afford to be fast on that. He don»t understand his 
business? Why he is sure that he knows a thousand 
thlnea that would astonish his father. Experience? 
Too be sure he haa not had it himself, but he knows 
who haa, and what it is. Of course he is safe-has a 
through ticket to fortune on Ihe Express, double quick 
time This is the feeUng of many young men. They 
want to start, not at the bottom, but at the top of the 
hilL This slow cUmbliig up step by step; they don't 
beUeve hi that I Thia working and waiting; they are 
^oine to do none of that I They are wiUing to work, 
but Lj are not going to wait They want to reverse 
the order of the seaapns, and reap in the Sprmg. They 
would Uke to reap just before they sow, so as to sow 
money idstead of seed. The old way of beginning with 
a small farin and a few implements, and making up by 
alow degrees, is not consistent with their notions of the 
dijrnity of agriculture. This starting In a cabin, and 
hiUldhig one room at a time, aa the famUy, and form, 
and purse enlarges, is all gammon to them. 

Now thia IB just the point, we believe, young men 
have need to he set right on. Instead of beghmhig 
with much, they ought to beghi with littie. Instead 
of a large fkrm, they ought to have only a small one. 
Their experience Is small, their judgment is we^, an* 
thelrwantooughttobefew. And beginning with a few 
acrea, they will soon leamhow to proceed to hiaure the 

beat reaults. 

- Urge ■treami from Uttle fountain* flow, 
Tyloiiks from Uttle acorns grow." 
Some educators try to make us beUeve there to some 
npl road tokarnhxg, by which dunces can take a short 



cut4o the old college honors. But this is all false. It. 
is a sham, got up to cheat fools. There is but one road 
to learning, and that Is the hard old up hill way of se- 
vere study, and long, close application. True, there 
are many appliances now that the old students did not 
have; many helps and short methods to parlicular 
things. But the old way, beaten by ten thousand weary 
feet, Is the only way after all. Much the same way la 
It with the farmer. He must begin in youth, with acres 
bearing some proper relation to his experience and his 
actual knowledge. Let him buy a few acres, build a 
smaU house, secure a little stock, and such implementa 
as he must have, and begin in a small Way. Let him 
rsise his own seeds, plant his own nursery, increase his 
herds and cattte by natural gencneration, and not by 
purchaae. Let hlg own skiU and industry supply his 
own wants, as far as possible. As he adds acres to hte 
farm* and rooms to his house, and length and breadth 
to his bam, and numbers to his aatUe, horses andherda, 
and comforts to hU home, and right to his character 
and purse, he will feel a just pride hi the thought that 
all this to the result of his own skill and hidustry. Ho 
wiU leam how to keep and improve what he gets, and 
to add more and sUU more to hto possessions. He wlU 
feel that he to, hhnself, a living power, capable of pro- 
duchig the means of comfort and wealth. He wiU be 
accounted, Ifnot a "feat", agrowlngman; and a grow- 
lug man to always in the favor of hto feUow^. When a 
man to gohig up, everybody to gtod to lend him a help- 
ing hand. AU who know him, volunteer to do him 
service. But whan he to going down, all step forward 
to kick him along. Every one accelerates his down- 
ward course. It to always best, thetefore, to start ai 
the bottom of the hill, and work steadily up. Better be 
small, and rising a Uttle, than great, and fallhig a little. 
The true course of every young man, In every business, 
to to begin at the alphabet ol his business, and rise aa 
fast as he can safely and honorably. 
B)tghkeqme,1965. ^' ^' ^' 



That Axe.— The other day I was holding a man by a 
hand as firm in Its outer texture as leather, and his sun- 
burnt Ikce was as inflexible as parchment; he waa 
pouring forth a tirade of contempt on those who cora- 
plahi that they can find nothmg to do, as an excuse for 
becoming idle loafers. 

Said I: "Jeffi what do yon work at?— Ton look 
hearty and happy ; what are you at ?" " Why," said he, 
" I bought me an axe three years ago, that cost me two 
dollars, that was all the money I had. I went to chop- 
ping wood by the cord,* I have done nothing else, and 
have earned more than 600 dollars, have drank no grog, 
paid no doctor, and have bought me a little fkrm in the 
Hoosier SUte, and shall be married next week to a girt 
that has earned 200 dollars since she was eighteen. My 
old axe I shaU keep In the drawer, and buy me a new 
one to cut my wood with." 

After I left him, I thought to myself; "that axe" and 
" no grog !" They are the two things to make a man 
mthto world. How smaU a capital. That axe. How 
aure of success with the motto " no grog !" And then 
A fkrm and a wife, the best of alL 
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Prospeetas of ttte American Famier. 



NevF York State Clieeec ]|(Ianaikctiiren» 
JLeeoclatlon* 



Thb Gxvxsxb Fabmbb, which has been pnblished for 
the laat thirty-foar years in the city of Rochester, is 
now discontinned, and been merged in the ** American 
Agriculturist" The large circulation which it has bad 
during its publication, gives the best evidence that 
such a paper is needed in the Genesee Valley and West- 
em New York. That so valuable a paper as the Gen- 
. X8XB Fjlbmsb should cease to be issued, causes general 
regret amongst its old friends and patrons, 

Hany of the friends of the old paper, have expressed 
a desire, and pledged their support snd influence, to os- 
eist in starting a New Agricultural Monthly, in the 
far fiuned Genesee country. Influenced by the strong 
feeling felt and expressed on all sides, we come before 
fhe public and offer to the Agricultural fkmUy at large, 
a paper which it will be our ^m to make the most 
useful,* the cheapest, and best Agricultural paper in 
America. We- shall spare no expense to make Thb 
AmBiOAN Farmbr the ** fkrmer^s own paper.'* We 
have made arrangements with an able corps of corres- 
pondents, who will give to our readers, their experience 
and advice on all subjects relating to Agriculture, and 
Horticulture. With able editorial talent, and their prac- 
tical experience, we are confident we can make The 
▲hsrxcah Farmer second to none. 

Ton, kind reader, can, by introducing the paper in 
your neighborhood, assist us greatly ih this undertak- 
ing. We rely entirely on your disinterested efforts 
to create a circulation for The American Farmer, and 
provided you, and the friends of Agricultural improve- 
ment generally, come forward to our aid, we shall be 
encouraged to persevere in tUs high and noble calling. 

Our terms vfiabetlyOOa yecar; F\ve copUs^ I4,<X); JBight 
Oopieif $6,00 ; and any larger number at the iam$ rates; 
or 75 cents each. 

Postmasters, and all friends of Agricultural progi^css, 
are earnestly requested to assist in making The Firmer 
known, and to communicate their experience for the 
interest of the subscribers to the jmper. 

Commencing the publication of The Akerioan Fab- 
XBR so late in the year, we still hope to have this (Jan- 
uary) number in the hands of the public by the 20th of 
December, and trust all who receive it, will lose no 
time in introducing it to their neighbors. Send ns 
your name, and get as many as you can of the fkrmers 
and horticulturists in your, neighborhood to Join yon. 

Address, 

JOHN TURNER, Fdblisrsr St FxoPBnTOB, 
American Fjlrmbr, Rochester, N. T. 
^"Remember, and address all communi cations and 
subscriptions to The American Farmer, Rochester, 
N.Y. 



The Third Annual Meeting of ttte New York Stat^ 
Cheese ManuflMsturers* Association, wUl be held at the 
City of Utica, on Wednesday and Thursday, January 
10th and Uth, 1866. The Annual Address will be de- 
livered by X. A. WiLLARD, A. M., of Herkimer Coun- 
ty, Wednesday Rvening, January 10th. Mr. Willash 
is widely known as. the best practical writer on the 
Dairy In this country, and his extended tours through 
the Dairy region eminently qualify him to give an ad 
dress that will be of great practical value to Daiiymen. 

The following BuJ>jects are suggested for discussion : 

1st. The policy of sending an Agent to England to 
inrestlgate and report upon the style of Cheese de- 
inanded by the trade, and the method of manufacture. 

2d. Tim importance, new features, and requirements 
of the home trade. 

8d. The advantages and profits of connecting Butter 
with Cheese manufacture. 

4th. The policy of establishing a Dairymen's Salea 
Room and Depot in New York. 

5th. An arrangement for weekly circulars, contain* 
ing repoits of prices and sales made by the varions 
Factories. 

6th. Formiug a National Association. 

7th. Best grasses and stock for dairy purposes. 

New Type.— We present this, our first number of 
The American Farmer, to you, kind reader, in an 
entire new dress, and hope yon will take us in your 
friendly hand and Introduce us. Try to send ns at 
least one subscriber. Read ov6r our Uat of Premiums 
on the last page and see if you cannot raise a dub 
among your numerous acquaintances, and secure one 
of those liberal prizes. 



Fruit Growers* Society ot Western New York. 
—The' Annual Meeting of the Fruit Growers* Society 
of Western New York will be held at the Court House 
in the city of Rochester, on Thursday, the 26th of Jan- 
uary. There will be an exhibition of Fruits in season, 
to which all are invited to contribnte. 

James Vict; Bec'y. 

Now is the time to Subscrire.— We send this imii> 
ber to several thousand persons where we wish to ln> 
troduce The American Farmer. We shall feel under 
great obligations to them if they will subscribe, and 
get their neighbors to join them in forming a club. 
Send on the names and the paper will be feent by return 



Clubs, Clubs I —Form Clubs ; form them now. Ws 
wish every person who receives this copy of Thb Fai^ 
MER would feel himself under a duty to get his nelgh- 
1y)rs to join him and to send on a club of subscribers, 
and keep sendlug names as long as he finds one who 
does not tske the paper. 

We would call the attention of our readers to tfas 
List of Premiums on the last page, and our liberal offer 
to every subscriber at on'e dollar each. The engravings 
will be mailed to every subscriber to Tub J^armbr on 
receipt of the above price, free of postage. 
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Succxss or TUB Amxbicah FABiam.--We aie Tery 
much encouraged to peraeyere in our efforts in starting 
a new paper by the great nnmber of friends who have 
called ni>oii ns and offered their assistance, and prom- 
ised to g^ up Clubs, to all of whom we oftar onr sincere 
thanks, and shall be pleased to reciprocate their kihd- 
neaa in any way that lies in our power. 



To CUB EzcHi]iGB8.--We haye sent this number of 
Tns Ambbioah Fabmbb to several hundred newspaper 
publishers and should be glad to have tfa%m notice us. 
If they will send us a marked copy of any notice tbej 
may give, we will enter their names on our books for 
1866 and send them one or more copies of Thb Fabmbb 
without any charge. ^ 

■ <^» ■ 

Chbap RBAi>nio.--This volume of Thb Ambbicab 
Fabvbb will contain three hundred and eighty-four 
pages of instructive reading matter and will be filled 
with the ezpeilence of a host of correspondents. 



To OT7R Fbibbds Ev bby whb bb.— We shall be glad 
Ui send a specimen copy of the Ambbioan Fabmbb to 
every person who will afct as an Agent in procuring 
subscribers. 

Inquiries and Answere. 



Messrs. EDiTOB8.--Plea8e give me some hints for 
keeping poultry in winter.— J. B., Ih\fiidd^ K. T, 

Be sure your poultry are well housed, with a good 
window, with a southern aspect, as fowls love plenty 
of cheerftd light They will not lay and thrive in a 
dark, dirty house I Give them meat twice a week Buy 
any kind of ofXkl from the butchers, and they will thank 
you for it, and pay you well in eggs. . Attend particu- 
larly to their having plenty of water. Snow is bad for 
them to eat Clean out the house every fine day and 
give It a good whitewashing. Sprinkle plenty of sand, 
ashes or lime all round. Do not let dogs or cats go 
near the poultry house as they disturb the nests and 
the poultry. Keep it free from Yermin of all kinds, 
especially rats and lice. If troubled with the latter, 
pay particular attention to remove all dirt. Give 
them a little sulphur and the lice will soon die or leave. 
Give them broken bones, broken oyster shells, and 
change of meat every few days, and you will be sur- 
prised bow much better they will thrive and repay you 
in tggs. Attend to the foregoing and you will, even 
this month of January, find your fowls In a better con- 
dition to withstand the cold, and be in good heart 
for produchig eggs and ftimishing you with early chick- 
ens in the spring.— Eds. 

J. S.^We shall at all times be pleased to hear from 
you on any subject suitable to the oolumns of the Far- 
mer. 

■ i^i ■ 

LABEL8.^See that all labels are In a condition to pass 
the winter without becoming efikced. Those on newly 
planted trees need looking to. The wire is often twisted 
on firmly at the nursery, and, when growth starts, the 
tree may become girdled. Labels or stakes, intended 
to be set in the ground, will last for many years if the 
lower portion be oovered with gas tar. 



B. B., Bi.— We do not know the woik you speak of 

" QuwKBUs"— Bread is ^ vegetable diet 

H. B., OAio-^end on your sketch and remarks and 
if suitable, will publish them. 

BenfiddL, JV. FJ—The Genesee Farmer is discontinued. 
You can get the back volumes or any missing numbers 
by applying to Messrs. Obaiyob, Jddd <Se Co., of the 
American Agriculturist, New York. 

8. H.— We do not employ any traveling agents. 

8. B. S. — We have similar enquiries from others and 
will give you the following subjects upon which we 
should be glad to hear from you or any of our subscri- 
bers: 

L What are the best substitutes for hay in feeding 
horses, cattle and sheep in winter ? 

a. On the c^use and remedy for mildew on the 
grape. 

8. Best method of raising onions and the best YSiie- 
ties for market 

4 How many times a di^ should cattle be fiad in 
Winter and the reason ? 

.6. On buildings suitable for a small fiirm. 
On Poultry. . , 

On Sheep. 

On the best method of raising calves. * 

On the value of carrots for horses. 

10. On the best breed of pigs. 

Editobs Fabmbb. — Can any of your readers give me 
a little advice in regard to some cherry trees that I am 
anxious to improve ? I came to this place about three 
years since and as I and my children, are very fond of 
all kinds of fruit, and cherries especially, we have been 
disappointed year after year in finding that two healthy 
looking cherry trees standing in the side garden do 
not bear as they should, not yielding over two quarts 
the first year. The ^second year just as bad. Last 
Spring, n)y neighbor told me to out off the ends of 
the branches just above the fruit buds. I did so, 
to some extent The trees yielded lar more in quanti- 
ty, but most of the fruit mildewed or rotted before 
becoming fidrly ripe. If any one of your readers will 
give me some hints or idetis on the subject, he will do 
me and perhaps others a £Eivor. A. Babnbt. 

Sditobs ov Ambbicah Fabmbb.-- I have, on the 
north side of my house, a few peach trees that every 
Spring give signs of abundance of fruit, being covered 
with blossoms. But in the time of peach harvest, I 
look for fruit and find none. Can any of your readers 
account for this ? K so, let them give their ideas er 
experience in the next issue of your pap6r.^£. S. T. 



7. 
9. 



Snow Bnxs.— We find it impossible, owing to the 

great press of business, to get out a show bill at this 

time, but we hope our Agents will do the best they can 

^r us in extending the circulation of The Fabmbb, and 

by next year we shall endeavor to get one out in good 

season. 

■ <^i ■ 

Thbbb are msny young men who can raise a club for 

Thb Fabmbb by asking their neighbors to join them In 

forming one. All that is required is to show them the 

paper end teU them Its low price. 
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Note* on the "Weatl&er, fi*Qm NoT«Bi1>er 1st to 
Becember IStlt, IncIualTe* 



The heat of the first half of Noyember was a little 
below the general ayerage, or as 40.3 o to 41.2 © 

Of the second half, the numbers were, 89. 2 o to 35.0 o 



Of the mopth the means were 
The hottest morning in the month, 
" coldest 

" hottest noon, " " 

" coldest " " " " 

" hottest day, ** " " 

It ii <( u 



89.70 to 88.1 o 
61.0onth&l7th 
20.0 " 29th 
06.0 " 17th 
80.0 " 11th 
66.7 " 17th 
coldest f*' " " " 27.7 " 11th 

The water of the two halves was as 0.42 inch, to 1,28 
Inch. Of the month, 1.70 inch. Yet the water was 
abundant, as in the two preceding months. The rain 
exceeded the average. Rain and snow on 2lst to 
23d at times ; snow all melted on the 24th inst. The 
canal has been free of ice, and on the ^th, the tcm- 
peratnre of its water was 87 ^ ; Indian Summer from the 
14th to the 18th. on the 29th and 30th the foliage had 
ikllen from most of the trees ; by the 15th, only the 
weeping willow and a few others, retaining their leaves ; 
and these had all fallen before the end of the month, 
except the shrub pHvU orprim^ Legustrum, which was 
holding its green leaves on the very last of the month. 
Snow at Washington, D. C, on the 29th. The month 
has been quite favorable' for fiirming operations and all 
out-door work, though the flrtft half gave some cold 
and raw, unpleasant weather for a week or ten days. 
The decline of the price of wheat in England, shows 
the harvest more abundant than was anticipated. 

DEbEMBEB began very comfortably for heat ; but the 
4th and 5th were warm and the 5th was 61 o at noon, 
and 58.7 o for th^ day. The 9th to the 13th were warm 
again and the 11th and 12th very warm and pleasant, so 
that we had more of In^an Summer. The 12th gave 66 o 
at noon and 60. 7 ^ for the day. The mean of the first 
12 days waa 37.7o , and of 18 days was 86.80 , and of 14 
days, 85.5 o. The wind changed from S. W. to W. 
early of the 18th, so that the heat was only 28, while at 
9, the evening before, it was 48 o, a fall of 20 ^ in a 
few hourfl. On the morning of the T5th, the tempera- 
ture was 12 o, a fall of 44® since the noon of the 12th. 
This change began at the west more than a day earlier 
than here. At St. Louis, on the 18th, the Mississipi 
was frozen, the cold being at 9^. On the same day, 
snow at Nashville, Tenn., 2 1-S degreea of latitude at 
the South. On the 14th, the e6]d was 8o below scro 
at Cincinnati, as the Telegram read, in the forenoon. 
Mean heat of this half is 84.20; general average, 
81.07; and water, 0.58 inch. It would have been a 
warm half month if the last three days had not been so 
cold; 08 the nfean of the first twelve days is 87.6 O; 
and of 13 days is 86.80; and of 14 days is 815.5; but as 
it is, the temperature is 8.1© abov,e the general average. 
The range of the means of the first half of December, 
i.9 from 22.9 to 87,7 and its mean, 81.1 o ; and the heat of 
12 days equals the highest Just given, 87.7®. 
1 tmn I 



Bnsllsla nethod of Cuiinc JBaeon, 

As many persons have a preference for nnsmoked 
hams and bacon, we give below the method usually 
adopted in England. We think this receipt would 
be Very nsefrd to persons residing in the city, and 
also to those who have not convenience for smoking. 
- The hogs are killed, scalded and scrappd just as the; 
are here, and hung in a cool place to harden but not 
to freeae. In about 28 hours they will be ready to cat 
up. The head* is first severed Irom the body close to 
the ears, the hog is then split down the centre of the 
back and the two parts laid on a table. If it is desired 
to take off the shoulder, it should be separated at the 
first joint below the shoulder. The hams are cut from 
the sides, at the second joint of the back bone. Tako 
out the leaf lard, then the tender loin, and afte^ 
wards the spare rib. The sides are not cut up as in this 
country, but are left whole and called filtches. The hanu 
should be smoothly rounded, the meat and fat cat 
away and put into the lard or sausage meat The flitch- 
es should be thoroughly rubbed with salt on both sides 
and laid upon a stone bench if convenient, and the 
brine allowed to drain away. 

Treat the hams an4 shoulders in the same manner, 
place them upon the flitches and cover well with salt 
In a few days rub again, adding to the salt a little 
saltpetre, say one-quarter of a pound to two hundred 
pounds of pork. Allow the greater portion to the hams, 
shoulders and cheeks. The object of the saltpetre is 
to give the lean portion a good color* of course it is 
not necessary to put much upon .the sides unless the 
spare-rib has been allowed to remain, as is sometimes 
the case. Be careful to give an extra rubbing to the 
knuckles and joints and see that they are well covered 
with salt If the weather Is very cold and the hogs 
are verjr large, they will require to remain in the salt 
for five weeks. Three weeks is quite sufliclent for nie- 
d^m sized pork. At the proper time, the hams are 
taken up, rubbed dry and hung in a hlgti kitchen to 
dry for several weeks. From thence, they are taken to 
a high and dry granery or store room and packed in 
malt If malt is not convenient, then each liam may 
be rapped in papers and hung in an attic or any diy 
place. • 



To Advebtissrs.— All adverUsementa should be re- 
ceived on or before the 15th of the month to insnre 
Insertion in the following montlL 

Advertisements that are of interest to fanners and 
Qcdy such, will be inserted in Thb Aiouuoae Fasmbt. 



Editors Farmer.— I herewith enclose $1 for he com- 
ing year. I have in a lot at the back of my house, six 
apple trees that some years have done pretty well, oth- 
er times not bearing at all. Last Spring, I wanted to 
sod my back yard, and took considerable of the sods 
from under those trees. Thought no more about the 
matter till it was time to gather the apples. The trees 
stand in a row, and the four centre ones were load- 
ed, yielding an average of three barrels to the tree. My 
daughter, who is pretty thoughtful about moat matters, 
observed and called my attention to the fact that the 
four trees which yielded so well were sodless, and the 
two outside ones the grass had not been touched. It 
struck me as rather ^gular, and I thought I would 
ask the readers of Thb Fabmbb if there was anything 
^^^ £.B.Baolbt, 
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Important Announcement. 

A TcqnMt haying been made to Mr. Barry at the 
last winter meeting of the Fruit Growers Society of 
Western New York, that he should deliver an address 
at the mccUng to beheld January 24, 1866, he has request- 
ed ua to state, that he has made arrangements with an 
eminent fruit grower to supply his' place, and dellYcr 
an address, which will be of great interest to horticul- 
turlsta and fruit growers. We would adrlse all to at- 
tend that can possibly do so. 

Notice.— Since the first side of our paper went to 
press, the date of the maetlng of the Fruit Growers' 
Society has been changed from the astn to the 24th. 



Tlfte American Farm er In Canada. 

Al long as the premium on gold continues, we shall 
send Tbm American Fabmbr to our Canadian subscri- 
bers at 60 cents each in clubs of fire or more, or single 
subscriptions at seTenty-five cents. 

If American money is sent, our terms wHl be one 
dollar a year, or seTenty-flte cents in clubs. We pre- 
pay the American postage on all papers sent to Canada 
or any of the British ProTlnces. 



prime Canada. Bye dull ; held at T%&nic for No. 1. Peas dull 
and Inactlye ; held at 1.00 for Canada. Beans firm ; held at K^ 
1.60fornow. 

SEEDS-Bnil and nominal. Held at $4 for Illinois and 8.78 
for Wisconain Timothy and $8 for Clover. 

DBBSSSD HOGS— Dull i^d nominal. Held at Uc. 



CHICAGO UKARKIET-llee. 16. 

FL0T7B— Market actlya^d adranced lfi(^20e. 

GRAIN>-Wheat dull and declined 4c, and snbseqnentlT ral- 
lied, closing firm at |1.8a(^1.83)i for No. 1. and WH&SOe for 
No. 3. Com activ.e at 46^7c for No. 1, and 4ai^«e for Na A. . 
OatB dull at 9flXc. 

PROYISIONS-^Iet. Hess Pork, |a6J»@arr.08. Sweet 
Pickled Hams, 16c $ lb. 

HOGS— Qnlet, and quotations nominal. Pressed In good 
demand for shipment at lO^llXc 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



PosTAOB ON Thi Ambrioah FABaoBB, whcn paid 
quarterly in advance, is only three cents a quarter. 
We prepay the Amerlean postage on all papers sent to 



Ow page twenty-fire, we give a fine Illustration of a 
Winter Season. It Is full of subjects for thought, and 
irlll ooll mp many pleasant recollections to both old 
and yonng. 



FRUIT AKD mmm trees 

FOB SPRINO- OF 1866. 



ELLWANGER ft BARRY 

LVK the pleaw 
plete stock of 



TTAVB the pdeasure of offering their usnal laige and 



Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, 

ORAPBS, 

both Hardy and Foreign— old and new Tttiotiea. 



If BUT YORK mABKBT.— Dee. 16i^ 

FLOUB— Market opened dull and closed dull, with declftiing 
tendency. Salw 71)00 bbls. ai the following quotadons : Super- 
fine State $7.60(^7.60. Extra State 8.10(2^.80. Choice State 
8 ascas 46 Supertlne Western 8(^7.50. Common to medinm 
©xtraWe8t«mfe8.40. Common to eood shining brands extra 
round hoop Ohio 8.5033.90. Trade^rands l)^9.t*-the market 
cloelns quiet. Canadian Flour Is quiet; salea 960 bbls. at 
ta 1C^8.86 for common, and 8.40^1 tor good to choice extra, 
fijo Flour quiet. Com Meal quiet, B«a°« $2.75(31^. 

GRAIN— The market for Wheat Is quiet and K^ac better, 
demand chleflv epeoulatlve. Sales are 69.oaobu8hel». Chicago 
SpJtag $1.8oSl.8K. Milwaukee club i.MKai.M. Old Na 1 
>(ilwaakee l.b3(ai.85c. Bxtra choice No. 1 amber Milwaukee 
1 90c. New amber SUte 9.40c. R/e is quiet and steady. 
Barley dull ; sales 6,000 bushels at $1.00 for State. Com Ic 
lower ; sales are 30,000 bushels at 8m»c for unsound, and 96c 
for sound mixed Western. Oats quiet ; sales at 48®53c for un- 
sound, and S0(g>63c for sound. _ ^ ^^ ,,^ 

PROVISIO^H-Dressed hogs 18>i(ai3Xc »,». $J».60® 
tOffTK V bbl. Beef at $11^14 for old plain Western Mess; 
isasw for new ditto. Lard I9(^a0}ic for Westem. Butte^- 
8^9ln flrkins at 44(^7c; in tabs )»»44c. Western S6®39. 
Canada SkS^aSc. Cheeae-there is UtUe doing ; Farmer's Dairy 
14^7jic, and Csctory 17^1d>ic 

BVF^AIiO QIARKBT-Dec. 16. 

FLOITR^Market rales dull and unchanged. Sales 80 bbls. 
Canada bakers* at $9. Held at 11(^11.60 for XX White Canada 
and western ; 10^10.60 for amber ; 9.60 for red winter ; 8.75^ 
for Oaaada baker? ; T.78^ for spring and extra State. 

GRAIN— The market roles llrm but dull ; sales yesterday 
9000 bushels No. 1 Milwaukee spring at $1.60. Cora rales dull : 
sales yesterday at 75c. Ohio on track at 67c. Oats dull ; held 
at 44c for No. 1 western, and about 85®40cfor those out of 
order Barley dull and nominal; held at about 96((j»1.00 for 



nd other Small Fruits-ell Tarieties worthy of cnltiTatlOfi 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

FLOWERING 8HRUB8, 

EVERGREENS, Ac, 

ROSES, 
Including a fine ooUeetion of Standards three to ftre foet high. 

TSEE Aim EEBBAOEOUB PSOITIESi 

a great colleetlon of newandbeentlfol wurletlea. 

BTJJ1.BOTTS ITLOTVER 5ROOTS. Jto. 

The stock Is Tigorons, well-grown, and in erenr particidar 
first class. 

Planters, Nurserymen and Dealers are inrited to inspect the 
stock personally, and to examine the following Catalogues, 
which give ftiU particulars, and are sent prepaid to mp^eaiM 
who inclose stamps, as follows : 

Nos. 1 and 8; ten cents each, Ko. 8, fire cents, Ko. 4, three 
cents. . 

No. l.—A DescriptlTe and ninstrated Catalogue of Frails. 

No. 9.— A DescriptlTe and Qlnstrated Catalogue of Oin^ 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, ^., Ac, Ac 

No. 8.— A Catalogue of DaUias. Verbenas, Petunias, and 
select new Qteen house and Bedding Plants, pahlished tmej 
spring. 

No. 4.--A wholesale Oatalogne or Trade UaL 

BI«1<WAN6SR & BASBT, 

MouHT Horn NuBSSBms, Rdohsstsb, N. T.' ' 
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GARDENERS MONTHLY, 



TWO D0LLAB8 A TEAS, IH ADVAHGE-SDraLE imiC 
BEB8 TWEHTT 0ENT8. 

FUBLISHED BY W. G. P. BBINCELOB, Ko. 88 N. Sixth 
street, Philadelphia. 

EDITED BT THOMAS MEEHAN, Germantown, Pa. 

A Monthly Journal of Thirty-two Royal Octavo Pagu^ J)«w>- 

ted to Hortieulture. Agriculture^ Arboriculture 

and Sural Affaire, 

EIERY YEM A GOMPLCTE VOUME. WITH FRONTISPIECE, 
TITLE AND FUU INOa 



ITS OBJECT 

la notto leach Gardening. This ie already well done in the 
worka of McMahoa, Baiet, Breck, Bridgeman, Fuller, Chorll 
ton, Lenchars, Meehan, Burr, Barrv, Downing, Neill, Elliott. 
Rand, Kemp, Watson, Smith and Feesenden, which teach al- 
that is practically known of the several branches of Gardening, 
But onr aim Is to inform the lover of Gardening of all the 
LATS8T iMPBOVEMSNTs IN TBV ART. and to make onr Jonmal 
an absolute necessity to every genuine Horticulturist in the 
juid. 

We believe we can truly say, that, since the establishment of 
the MoNTHLT. there has not oeen a new or improved mode of 
culture, prlucfplo or science, that could be applied to Horticul- 
ture ; mode of pruning or propagating ; new plant, fruit, vege- 
table, tool or implement tnat may have originated In any part 
of the world, and might be of interest to Americans, that has 
not been promptly laid before onr readers. Fashion and Taste, 
Art and Science— all sources of rational enjoyment that have 
any bearing on rural pursuits— have been watched in their pro- 
gress, and our readers have been made sharers therein. Our 
motto is, ''ExceUior." 

ITS EDITOBr-THOMAS MEEHAN, 

I« a Practical and Acrkc Florl?t, GflTilftJpi- anl Nurseryman, 
and a thorough Butanlit, formerly ll«ad Hardener to Caleb 
Ctopp, E#(r.. at SprinnbroHrik, and at the li-irlram Botanic Gar- 
dcin, near Pill ladfflphia ; Qradimta of the WtvynX Botanic Gar- 
dtfii, Rew, KiJi^iHTid^ Mrniticr nf the Amdcuy of Natural 
BelcuceSn Pblladelplifa* aud Curre^ponding Secretary of the 
Pransylvunift HortifulturAl Hock'Ty; Author Df "The Hand 
Bo<>k of OmaiT^'^nJM Trcpi*/' niid wlU malu uiin the present 
hli^h -\ --.:.-' -.%f ■'■, ^'■i-T^^T.T. 

pfT' Sinfda sabscriptious can be sent by KaU. Address to 
Gardsmxits Monthly, 23 N. Sixth street, Philadelphia ; or, 
if Clubs, a postal order for amount to same address. 

^f~ We hold ourselves responsible for all money sent by 
postal orders. 

Gardener's Monthly and Horticnlturf st $4 00 

Gardener's Monthly and Am. Agricoltarist 8 00 

Horticultnrist, Hovey's Magaaine and Gardener's 
Monthly 6 75 

We will also deduct 60 cents from the Joint price of sabscrip- 
tlon of the MofNTHLT and any other Magazine, Journal or 
Newspaper published in the Unitod States, when both are 
ordered together. 

The Seven Volumes of the Magaaina, now issued, contain 
matter of great value. A complete set of the Magazine will, 
therelbre, oe a desirable acquisition to any one engaged in 
Horticaltnrs. The Publisher will fhmish these in seU^eatly 
bound in Cloth, for Two Dollars per Volume, or Two Dollars 
and Fifty Cents, by Mall, pre-paid— Twelve Dollars for the 
whole. Net Cash, the freight to be paid bv the purchaser. Any 
aingle volume, in numbers, will be sent oy msll, post-paid, to 
anv place In the ITViited States within 1600 miles frt>m Phlladel- 
pma, lor Two Dollan ; or aaj sIdsIo Bomber for Twenty 



mm FOWLS. 



Wb are prepared to fhrnish a few choice spedmeni off 

IFHITE FACE, BLACK 8PANISBI, 
BRAHMAS, I>01inifIQUB, 
COCfiHN CBEiPEBS, 

GRAY I>ORKIN6S, 

SEBRIGHT, BJLACK Sc HTHITE BANTABIS* 

BJL'ACK-BREASTEB GAIHE, 

AYLESBIJRir, ROUElf, 
CAT17GA ANB BUENOS ATBES BUCKS. 

BREMEN, TOULOUSE, ANB 

BR01¥N CHINESE GHE8B. 

^^r Letters of Inquiry must be accompanied with • letter 
stamp for an answer, 

Jnlt C. N. BEMENT, Ponghkeepsie, N. Y. 



LUMBEB ANB LOG BOOK 



SCRIBNER'S 

READY RECKONER 



The most fhll and complete Book ever published for SHIP 
BUILDERS, BOAT BIJILDERS, LUMBER BIERCHANTS 
and MECHANICS, being a correct measurement of Scantling, 
Boards, Plank, Cuoical contents of Square and Round Timber, 
Saw Logs, Wood, Ac, comprise in a niunbcr of tables, to 
which are added Tables of Wa^es by the Month, Board or Rent 
by the week or dav, Interest Tables, &c. By J. M. SCRIBNEB, 
Author of " Kngfnecr's and Mechanics' Companion," " Engi- 
neer's Pocket Table Book, Ac, Ac. No book of ita kind has 
ever had so extensive sale as this, over 300,000 copies have 
been sold, and the demand is 'constant and steady all over tha 
United States, Canada, California, Ac 

^^ Price 90 cents, sent post-paid on receipt of this amoimL 

The book can be had of booksellers generally thronghont the 
United SUtes. Book AgenU will find Uds a very profitable and 
saleable work to carry : it takes up but little room, and will 
seU. Addreas GEO. W. FISHER. PabUaher. 

Bocheeter, K. Y. 



Silver Medal Premium Fruit Plates. 



We publish a large list of beantlfhl Plctares of Fmlt, Flow- 
ers ana Shrubbery, all colored from nature, and refer to the 
leading nursery houses In the country, who have ordered from 
us. Send for Catalogue, with ftdl descriptions. A large 

SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED US 

bv the New York Stnte Agricultural Society at the Fair Iwld at 
Utlca. _ ^S. DARROW A BROTHER, 



Pablisheraand Qeneial Book Dealera, 
•t«r, N. Y. 



Bocheatsr, 



WANTED IJUJHEBIATELT, in each town in 
Monroe Coanty, a man to canvass for thfee of the best 
Books of the age. Raymond's Life of Abraham Lincoln; J. 
T. Headley's History of the Rebellion or Civil War In the 
United States, and a new Quarto Photograph Album Familr 
Bible, with Marginal References, Apocrapha, Concordance ana 
Index, Family Records, places for Family Photographs, the 
Psalms of David in metre, a table of te^,'a table of Kindred 
and affinity, a table of scripture weights and meaaorea. a table 
of offices and conditions of men, and what has never before 
been added an aooonnt of the Lives and Martyrdom of the 
Apostles and Evangelist Address L. H. D., Book Agent, or 
inquire at Darrow'sBookstore, Main street, Bochoatar, N. Y. 
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TSJ5I?^,*SSr^^8^S*"?^?f ?"*^*^*^ •^*°*'**?22^- ^^^^ Badness Practice curled out on a magnificent aoale 
Practical Telesraphing with Sound Instmmenta. Office and Beception Boom in 

BAXEB'S BTJUDINa, COB. BUFFALO & FITZHnOH STREETS. 
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ThA Wbole Coone can be taken bj attending Byenlnga only, affording the adrantagea of the Inatitation to thoae wlio art 
i^«*«»*"M 1^ their callings daring the day. 

Telegraph Department Open Day and Evening. 

Tot ftffther information call at office, or direct 

BRYANT, STRATTON & CHAPMAN, 

BOCKBSTBR, If. T 



Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 



YIOES miTJBTSATED AT ALOOUE OF SEEDS 



FOB THB fiPBINQ OF 1868. IS NOW PUBLISHED. 

r? contains ftall descriptlona of the dioioeet foral treasnres of 
the world and the beftregatables, with ^ain d irectio ns for 
caltim. ninstrated WITH A COLORED BOUQUBTTE and 
FIFTT WOOD BNORAYINQS of the newest and beet flowers 
and containing aboat seTcntj pagsa. 

Cr* Bent to an who apply enclosing Ten Cents, which is not 
half the cost 

Flowers from seeds sold by me, obtained the first prizes at the 
priQdpdl StAte Fairs, and hondreds of Coanty Fairs, the pas& 
sommor. . Address JAMES VICK, 

Bocheeter.N.Y. 



J. M. THORBURN & GO'S 

ANNUAL CATALOOUB OF 

VEGETABLE AND AGRICULTURAL SEEDS 

B^OR 1866. 

WTTH directions for their cnltareand management, will be 
iseaed aboat the 10th of the month, and mailed to all 
applicants. 

9* Ctonviii* BnrlF GoodrleM P^tatOM* 

ILVperpeck; $4per bushel; $11 perbanet 

Trade Price Lists for Dealers Only, 

NOW RBABY. 

J. M. THORBURN A 00., 

15 John street. NenTock, 
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SPLENDID OFFER ! 



A HANDSOME PRESENT 

TO BVBRT SUBSCHIBER TO 

The American Farmer ! 

AT 01^ DOLLAR each, or in Clabs of Ten and upwards at 

ISgfaty Cents each, we will Bend .a beaatlftil eugraTing 

of the late 

PRESIBBNT I«INCOLN Alf B HIS SON 

" at home.*^ Thift la a aplendld offer and we congratolate onr- 
advea on having secnred this yalnable prize for oar subscribers- 



PEEMIUMSl PEEMIUMS!! 



TO .A-OEIsTTS- 

We win send a copy of SCRIBNER'S READY RECKONER 
jnd LOG BOOK to erery Agent who will send as five snb- 
flcribers at 80 cents each. 

Wc will send a copy of HINBR'S DOMESTIC POULTRY 
BOOK to every agent who will send as Bight sabecribers at T6 
cents. 

We will send a tree copy of the AMERICAN FARMER and 
sither of the above books to every Agent who will send as Ten 
mbscribors at oar lowest dab rates of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS each. 

We wiU send a beaatiftil Steel Engravlnflr of Lieat. General 
GRANT, to every Agent, who will send as Sixteen sabscrlbers 
at oar lowest clab rates of Seventy-five Cents each. 

We will send a beaatifhl engraving of the late PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN, and also of GENERAL GRANT, to every Agent 
who will send as Twenty-fonr sabecribers. 

Onr object in offering the ab6ve liberal Premiams is to create 
ft large drcolattonlbr the AMERICAN FARMSUl, which we 
desire to Introduce into every town and village in the ooonlry. 
We send the paper to any address. Additions to dabs can bo 
made at any time. 

Sabscrlptlon money may be forwarded by mail at my risk 
without being "reffiatered." Address 

JOHN TURNER, 
Poblisher and Proprietor., Ajisricak Fabiixr, 
Rochester, N. Y. 



DEWEY'S FRUIT PLATES. 



NEW CATALOGUE 

Hit iinied, containing over Two Htthdrvd new varietiea 
Nonerymeft and Tree Dealers please order Catalogaea. 
D. M. DEWEY, Agent, 
Bortlcoltanl Bookseller, Rocheatw, K. T, 



10.000 manetta Rose CaUlnj(« ! 

OUT 10 to 12 Inches long. $6,00 per 1,000. ♦ Also S5,00O 
ANGER'S QUIXCE STOCKS. 



Rochester, N, Y. 
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It is known, we presume, to all the readers of 
The American Fakmer — a large and very respect- 
able fSemiily, daily and rapidly increasing in num- 
bers — that tho late Genesee Farmer was sold by its 
publisher, Joseph Harris, to Orange Judd & Co., 
of New York, publishers of I'he American Agricul- 
turist. It is not known, however, to many, that for 
the price paid by Judd & Go.— /oc tJvousand dol- 
lars — Josaph Harris agreed, by signing a bond, 
not to write for any other paper, but also " to do 
ALL m HIS POWER TO PREVENT AND DIS- 
COURAGE the publication of any other jour- 
nal OP a likle character in ROCHESTER OR 
ELSEWHERE." A still less number are aware that 
Mr H., not only designed to sell all the subscribers 
to the Genesee Farmer, but all those who have been 
in any way connected with its publication. These 
seem to be the facts, as we judge by a 
" card" published in the January number of The 
Agriculturist, Joseph Harris is very prompt to ren- 
der up the " pound of flesh" at the bidding of his 
masters, and takes this course we suppose, to fulfill 
the bond which compels him to oppose all other 
agricultural papers. The following is the " card" 
lefemd to : 



•'TO THE FRIENDS OF THK GBNESEE FARMER. 

" Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 16, 1865. 

" As previously announced, I transferred the Genesee 
Farmer and Jinral Annual^ to Messrs. ORANGE JUDD 
& CO., ot the American Agriculturist, New York, 
thinking that this arrangement would be advantageous 
to myself and the patrons of the Gcnejtee Farmer. 

** But it seems that a young man in my employ, whom 
I left to mall the December number of the Farmer^ 
while I was absent, surreptiously printed and put in 
copies of the paper, a circular, stating that a new 
Ai^ricultural Journal would be started in Rochester, 
published, I presume, (lor I have not seen the circular,) 
by the young man hlmselt 

** Now, while this Is exceedingly annoying to me, and 
clearly a * breach of trust,.' on his part, yet I do not 
suppose that any one receiving the circular will be 
misled by It. For fear, however, that possibly some 
may not at first detect the fraud, I have thought It best 
to make this statement of the facts in the case. Should 
It be necessary for the protection of the patrons of the 
Genesee Farmery legal proceedings will be Instituted, 
restraining this young man from availing himself of 
the advantages, (however small), of this dishonest con- 
duct As he has hitherto borne a good character, I 
presume he was Induced by other parties to put in the 
slip, and lend his name to an enterprise which they 
must have known would end In foilure. I should let 
the affair quietly drop, only that I fear some of the old 
friends of the Genesee Farmer may be imposed upon. 
I trust that every one of them will take the American 
Agriculturist, and I am sure that they will not then 
regret that the change has been made. 

"JOSEPH HARRIS." 

In reply to these personal charges we simply say 
that Joseph Harris has, very wisely .for him, failed 
to institute the " legal proceedings" threatened, and 
wliich he knew at tho time of writing it would be 
impossible to carry out. On the contrary, we hold 
him responsible for all damages or loss which we 
may sustain through his " card," or his personal in- 
sinuations, and also Messrs. Orange Judd & Co., for 
having published the same, and shall at the proper 
time commence proceedings to have them prove 
or pay for these base slanders. Mr. Harris' offer 
to make a public retraction, will not now satis- 
fy ns. This, and only this, we say on matters per- 
sonal. 

But this matter is a question in which the public 
are interested. We always supposed that any per 
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son had a right to publish an agricultTiral or any other 
paper, and to advertise the Banae in any paper, and 
that the people had the right to patronize such 
journals as suited their tastes. We never had 
the least idea that an editor owned his subscri- 
bers, and could sell them out at a dollar per head I 
Yet Joseph Harris lays claim to such preposterous 
absurdities. That the old subscribers to The Oenesee 
Farmer object to such a trade our subscription books 
give abundant evidence. 

Joseph Harris affects to think there was something 
awful in our starting a new paper here, after 27ie 
Oenesee Farmer was discontinued or united with the 
Agriculturist. It would be well for the over-virtu- 
ous and ridiculously indignant Mr. H. to look at the 
origin of The Oen-eaee Farmer, which he tries to 
bury BO deep as to be beyond resurrection. If he had 
continued its publication a little longer he certainly 
would have succeeded in this, as its subscripjtion 
list had decreased to less than four thousand ! 

The Oenesee Fa/rmer was commenced by Luther 
Tucker, the venerable agricultural editor of The 
Country Oenthm/in, in 1*831. At the death of Judge 
Buel, of Albany, in 1839, Mr. Tucker removed The 
Oenesee Farmer to Albany and united it with The 
Gultivatory (long edited and published by Judge 
Buel), under the title of "The Cultivator — a consolida- 
tion of Judge Bud's Cvltimtor and the Oenesee 
Farmer.'* No sooner was the removal known than 
arrangements were immediately made for commenc- 
ing a new paper, under the name of The New Oene- 
see Farmer, After a short time the word "New" 
was abandoned, and the paper assumed exactly the 
name adopted by Mr. Tucker, which was at least 
hardly honorable. This was the origin of the paper 
and the name, the "good Will" of which Joseph Harris 
hfts sold : but Mr. H. came in possession of The Oene- 
see Farmer in a manner at least not very hmir- 
oraible, "but as he has hitherto borne a [tolerably] 
good character !" we do not wish to irritate a tender 
spot, or call up unpleasant reflections. We leave 
the reader to say whether the origin of The Amer- 
ICAN Farmer, coming out boldly and independently 
under its own name, is not far more honorable than 
that of The Oenesee i?Urw<jr— and if the owner of 
such a concern should not be a little modest in mak- 
ing charges upon those who are far too honorable to 
follow in their footstejw. 

This " card" of Joseph Harris is published in a 
circular, with several columns of introduction by 
Orange Judd & Co. This production is remarkable 
only for the incorrectness of its statements , and as 
evidence of the puerile vanity of its author. Bead 
the following extract : 

"Subsequently, Mr. Judd and Mr. Harris frequently 
met aud discussed the best methods of developing and 
improviuK the Agriculture of our country, and Mr. 
Harris talked of joining Mr. Judd in th© AJgrieuUuristy 



but it was Anally thought best that AS THEY WERE 
THE ONLY MEMBERS OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
PRESS, SPECIALLY EDUCATED FOR THIS PRO- 
FESSION, IT WOULD BE BETTER TO DIVIDE 
THEIR SERVICES." 

Only think of this ! What important meetings ! 
How the fate of the nation and the world hung in 
the balance, when these two yoTUig men met to 
discuss! And yet all the world was profoundly 
ignorant of these momentous meetings I Where 
was the agent of the Associated Press, that notices 
of these meetings were not telegraphed aU 
over the country t What makes the matter worse 
is the fact, so modestly announced, that these two 
gentlemen were " THE ONLY MEMBERS OP THE 
AGRICULTURAL PRESS SPECIALLY EDUCAT- 
ED FOR THIS PROFESSION"!!! We always 
thought Luther Tucker, Sanford Howard, John J. 
Thomas, U B. Langworthy, and a host of others of 
our agricultural writers, knew something about 
agriculture and editing agricultural papers, but it 
seems we were mistaken. What a good thing it 
was these two luminaries concluded to "divide t/ieir 
services" so as to give us light at two different 
points I And now that they are to be divided no 
longer, we fear something bad will happen. 

To be serious, we are sick of such silly trash. 
There are gentlemen now engaged in writing for 
Thb American Fabmer and other agricultural 
journals, who were practical agriculturists and skill- 
ful writers for the agricultural press when Orange 
Judd was peddling his salve or "cuticle" for sore 
fingers— and Joseph Harris was doing errands and 
other chores for Mr. Lawes, in England. 

The truth of thei whole matter is this : the pub- 
lisher of The Americak Farmer, whom Josepli 
Harris calls "&jojmg man in my employ," ia 
brother-in-law of Mr. H., and has had almost the 
entire control of the business of the office for many 
years. If we had been allowed entire control, 77i6 
Oenesee Farmer would never have rundown to four 
thousand subscribers, nor would Joseph Harris have 
been tempted to sell it. We intend to throw our 
whole energies into the publication of The Ameri- 
can Farmer, and with the aid of a host of intelli- 
gent correspondents and the assistance of our 
friends ever3rwhere, our paper will soon rank among 
the most valuable and successful of the agricultural 
papers of the country. 

Good Bulbs for Fabuers.— 1. Perform every 
operation In the proper season. 2. Perform every 
operation In the best possible manner, 8. Always 
keep your implements and tools in first rate order. 
4.' Finish onejob before yon begin another. 6. After 
finishing a job always return your tools to their pro- 
per place. 6. Attend personally to all your aflairsy 
and see that the business is effectually done. 
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. "The heart Is hard in nature, and unfit 

For human fellowship, as being void 

Of Bjrmpathy, and therefore dead alike 

To lore and friendship both, that is not pleased 

"With sight of animals enjoying life, 

Nor feels their happiness augment his own.** 

Tmb coldest, dreariest, most uncomfortable and 
tinpToQuctive month of all the year is upon tus. De- 
cember and January both have their little oasis in 
the Christmas holidays, and the New Year's wel- 
come, March and April are happy in being the 
heralds of the glorious May, but February, has no 
bright spot to cheer its loneliness, unless, perhaps, 
we except the day when cupid holds his revels, send- 
ing his missives of love from post to post, and caus- 
ing many a heart to remember in after years, with 
tears of joy, the 14th day of February. 

We in vain try to persuade ourselves that the 
thoughts that press upon our mind as being apprp- 
priate to the month for our readers, are unnecessary 
and uncled far. It is in vain that something 
whispers in our ear, telling us that intelligent 
farmers need not to be reminded that this is the 
month when their domestic animals need more care 
and attention than perhaps any season in the year. 
It is in vain, indeed, for while w© would fain 
believe that every one of God's creatures are warm 
and comfortably provided for, and their every want 
anticipated, our daily witness bears fearful evidence 
to the fallacy of the thought. 

Standing around the warm fire and talking with a 
friend, in one of our city stores not long since, we 
were somewhat startled by the hurried entrance 
and excited manner of a lady to whose attractive 
countenance the unwontednest of the occasion had 
added a double charm. 



Singling out the proprietor, she said, " I should 
think, sir, that you would be ashamed 1^ be taking 
your comfort in a warm room, and leaving that 
bundle of chickens floundering in the cold aiid snow 
at your door." No one answered her, she said no 
more, but passed on, closing the. door after her. 
We felt as though an angel had departed, and 
looked to see what influence her words and appear 
anco had effected. The proprietor, who was at 
heart really a kind hearted man, had thoughtlessly 
left the cliickens in the condition in which he had 
purchased them, went to the door and brought in the 
innocent cause of the scene. Thefre were six of 
them, fine birds, •worthy indeed of better treatment, 
all tied in one biipdle by the legs, and that quite 
tightly," and we could not wonder at the righteous 
indignation of the good Samaritan, who had so 
timely come to their deliverance. How often do we 
see sheep and calves brought to market and thrown 
ruthlessly upon the x)avement with positively their 
four legs tied into one. We are ashamed to say 
that sometimes the pony who does Sabbath duty, 
stands at the church door, blanketless, on a February 
day, while the family is cosily hearing the doctor's 
sermon ; but this is a rare case, and the church-going 
man is usually a merciful man to his beast. Many 
a stable boy schools himself to believe that forsooth, 
because the pump is far from hand, and the pond 
has received its icy coat, that the animals under his 
care do not need water, or can do without it, now 
that they do not experience the dryness of the 
summer's heat. 

A friend of ours, otherwise esteemed, when de- 
prived of the services of the man who usually milks 
I his cow, will sooner than leave his comfortable fi'^- 
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ride, hear the piteous bellowing of the animal from 
six o'clock till bed time, asking to be Telieved of her 
milky burden, and asking in vain. How often the 
&rmer encumbers the kitchen with his presence, 
when from everj seam and crack in his bam and sta- 
ble, come the painful pleadings of his domestic ani- 
mals, asking for only a nail, a hammer, and a lath to 
make them comfortable. Instances accumulate on 
our mind. We might go on to tell of uncomfortable 
beds, the painful itching of the troublesome tick to 
the poorly fed sheep, the yearnings of cattle for a 
little salt— the unsatisfied appetite of the merely 
straw-eating animal, the nausea arising from a 
lack of an occasional dinner of turnips and ruta- 
bagas — ^the unpleasantness of the effluvia emanating 
from an undue accumulation of isxcrements, &c. &c., 
ad infinitum. But we forbear. All we aim at in this 
little article, is, to bring before the thinking, intelli- 
gent and active fiirmer, a few hints from which he 
can derive practice for the future, and food for 
thought for a February day. 

OUR EASTERN LETTER. 

WXimW fOB TOM AiaXLOAX rABX KB, BT O. B. BBAOXXTT^ 



The Wkather. — ^As\he weather is the fashion- 
able, standing topic for conversation, we may as well 
allow its claims of precedence, by opening our letter 
with " a fine m6rning, but rather cold, sir," which 
iB the case with a clear sky, fresh, northerly wind, 
and the mercury down to zero. And really, the 
weather during the past month has proved worthy 
of this priority, as well as its right to a special 
record, for it has shown such extremes of tempera- 
ture as are xmusual even in this variable climate. 
During the last days of December, ii alternated from 
cold and squally, with the mercury at ten degrees 
on one day, to warm and aprii{g-like on the next, 
with the thermometer indicating fifty degrees. But 
the coldest " snap" of the season was last week, 
during which the mercury did not rise above thir- 
teen degrees below aero for nearly three days, and 
the coldest reached daring the term was twenty-four 
degrees below zero on the morning of the 7th of 
January. This is tha loxigest continuous cold 
weather we have experienced for majay years, and 
the lowest temperature since the "cold Friday," 
February 8, 1861, when we recorded thirty-two 
degrees below zeto. We have had but about four 
inches of mow, and no sleSghing. The ground is 
now bare, and frozen hasd and deep, which I0 bad 
for grass, roots, and the next year's hay esop. 

Markets. — ^The prices for our agricultursl pio- 
ducts are quite satisfactory, though far below those 
of last year. Large quantities of hay and jwtatoes 
are shipped from this port to Boston, New York, 



and cities further South. Potatoes are now sixty 
cents a- bushel; the variety grown, almost wholly, 
is known as the Foote. Hay is ten dollars per ton 
for pressed, and ten to twelve dollars for loose ; last 
year it was twenty-five dollars per ton. Apples 
$1.60 to 12.00 per bushel. Stock of all kinds is 
high ; milch cows $50 to $75 ; four-year old steers, 
girth mx feet, $140 ; working oxen, 6 i-2 feet, $150. 
BoABD OF AoRicuLTUBE.--The Mame Board of 
Agriculture meets at Augusta on the 17th of Jan- 
uary. It is composed of one member from each 
county in the State, which has one or more a^- 
cultural societies within its limits, and its dnties 
are advisory to the Legislature upon subjects pertain- 
ing to the agricultural interests of the State. The 
Industrial College question comes up this session 
for final decision. The prospects are not very flat- 
tering. Several sites have been oflered for the 
proposed college and farm, but the trustees have 
failed to obtain the necessary amount of subscrip- 
tions to erect the needed buildings. 

THBAGRICtTLTIXaALCoiiLEaES IN NbW ENGLAND. 

—But one vear of the five allotted by Congress for 
the establishment of the Agricultural Colleges now 
remains. Nearly aU the New England States have 
taken action towards complying with the require- 
ments and acceptinlj the national endowment. 
Massachusetts is about establishing an independent 
institution, but in dose proximity to Amherst 
College. Connecticut has connected her fimd with 
Yale College. Rhode Island and New Hampshire 
win connect, theirs with their universities, and 
Vermont, according to a notice now befoie u»» pro- 
poses to unite hers with the University at Burling^ 
ton. In Maine, as above stated, the matter rentains 
to be decided. .It is doubtful if we can locate inde. 
pendently, and rather than lose the benefit of the 
endowment, shall have to unite with some eziBling> 
institution. 

Tks Cattlb Law.— The prohibition of cattle 
ftom Canada, in view of preventing the importation 
of the cattle disease, causes considerable feeling 
across the boxder, and will probably have the effect 
of raising the price of stock in Brighton and Qala- 
bridge mayketa The whole number of cattle ftom 
Canada last year was upwards of 10,000, whidi was 
a larger number than from ttny State except Ver- 
mont. The aggregate amount of live stock in theoe 
markets last year was, cattle 121,023 ; sheep 810,466 ; 
Hwine 88,678. Of the whole number,. Vermont sent 
''H301, or nearly one-half. 

Thb Eight Houb Stsitem.— Our readers win 
have noticed the agitation in favor of an eight 
Instead of the ten hour system. Speaking in re- 
gard to what effect such a system would have 
upon fanning opoi-ations, we need only say it in 
wholly impracticable. 
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HOW WE FARM -IT IN THE GENESEE 
COUNTRY. 



Fabmers, of different sectlona of the coimtry, 
ought to exchange infonnation through The 
Fabmkb as to their manner of fjBuming, and inter- 
change ideas, bo that they may profit hy' one 
another's experience and oheervation. 

I propose to write for The American Fabher, a 
esries of articles, describing oar method of iarming 
in the Genesee country. 

Thirty yean ago, the ej^preseloii, " The Genesee 
Country/' suggested a vision of golden wheat fields, 
and the best brands of floor. 

I remember in 1844, listening to a political speech 
by Flank Granger, in which I was startled by the 
declaration that " more floar is pecked in. Rochester 
than in any other dty in the world." I suppose 
that he uttered the truth then, but it is now, a trutii, 
no longer. The fertile Genesee country is no longer 
a great wheat growing country, and the once cele 
brated brand of Genesee flour is unknown to the 
present generation of flour dealers in the great 
HetropoHs, where it was once as current as Ozange 
County butter. 

The gradual exhaustion of the soil, the inevitable 
result of running to a single leading crop, the ray- 
ages of the midge, and the competition of the virgin 
west, rendered wheat culture unprofitable, and 
compelled the Genesee farmer, as a measure of self- 
preservation, to resort to a varied agriculture, the 
only kind that can prove permanently successful. 
Wheat is not entirely banished from the farms of 
the Genesee country, but will probably continue to 
occupy a subordinate place in a judicious rotation 
of crops, on large fkrms, but it is no longer king. 

The last twenty-five years has brought about 
great improvements in the condition of the Gonesee 
&rmer. He is more intelligent, better educated, 
lives in better houses, has more attractive surround- 
ings, keeps better horses and other stock, rides in 
finer carriages, dresses better, reads more, and a 
higher class of books, papers and magazines, and 
has, generally, more of the elegancies and reftoe- 
ments of cultivated society. He thinks less of 
attending the drcus and Jim Crow show, and more 
of listening to the first-class lecture or sermon. 

He firequently rides five or six miles with }^ 
fiunUy, winter evenings^ to attend the Atheneum 
course of lectures, and is an attentive and appre- 
ciative listener. He is often better read than the 
^ buttnsBS man of town, as he has more leisure for 
leading; devoting \e^ time, during the season of 
long nights, to business and society. { 



Farm Houses. — One who was acquainted with 
the Genesee country forty or fifty years ago, would, 
on revisiting it at the piesent time, probably be 
struck with the improvement in fiurm buildings, 
particularly farm houses. 

The pioneer commenced with his rude log house, 
chimney on the outside, composed either of stone, 
or sticks and mud, and but one apartment. This 
was succeeded by an improved log house, with ai 
brick chimney inside, and several apartments, ob- 
a small frame house, unpainted, and without oma-- 
mentation. Now, you see a frame house, painted, 
with blinds, projecting roof, more elaborate finish 
internally and extematly, or a brick or ston^ house. 
There is stiU great room for improvement in the 
architecture of fiina dwellings, and the fourth 
series will probably present a beauty in design, and 
a convenience in arrangement, that will excel any 
thing the world has yet known. 

TOO MUCH LAND. 



WBiriBB roB na uIkeioak vabhbb, bt /. b. : 



Messrs. Eds.: We wish to say a few wbrds on'the 
advantage of small &nns. How many of our farmers 
would be benefited by selling one-half of their land, 
and applying the proceeds to the improvement of the 
other remaining half. A farm of sufficient size to 
deserve the nanie, can scarcely be too smalL An 
acre of land weU tilled, and with plenty of manure, 
will produce more than/ot/r of poor land, and takes 
lesi labor, A small tract takes less fence-^and hence 
they can be better made, which keeps out ^reechy 
cattle, affecting another saving. All the labor on a 
small farm is accomplished with a saving of time — 
and he who aoMs Ume, sa/oes moMjf aUo. The going 
and retmrning from work, the hauling of manure 
and produoe— each and all is quicker done. The 
owner can see over his place, very quickly, and his 
hat in the field will sometimes do more than both 
his hands. No greater miHiakf> can be made, and 
perhaps no one oftener as we think, than that of 
buying too mufh land. 

Extending our domains while our lands are not 
half equal to what they are capable of. This buy- 
ing land is a sort of inherent vice of our nature. It 
existed among the Romans, as is believed, from the 
instructive lesson of the fiither and his two daugh 
ters. 9ne was married, and he gave her one-third 
of his farm ; the two remainii^ thirds were equal to 
the whole ; the other daughter became a wife, and 
he granted her an equal portion, and the one-third 
that was left to the father was still equal in its pro- 
ductiveuesi^. Is it not best to live for ourselves as 
well as for our children ? How many of us do and 
have -forgone the comforts of life to obtain mo^^ 
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land, and portion it out to our children f The same 
monej expended in rendering omr dwellings conre- 
nient, in a good carriage in which to attend public 
worship, and Tisit onr relatives and neighbors 
daring the leisure that is oftenest found with a 
small farm, would keep our wives and daughters 
in better humor. 

Many of our farmers are deficient in shelter for 
their fuel, and it has to be dug out of the snow, and 
they have so much to see after on a large form — 
always driven for tim^, that it Is not laid in before- 
hand and cut and split, and dry, ready for use. A 
good wood house is built for ^e price of one or two 
jRcres of land ; and in cold, stormy weather, how 
.much iU feeling and family jars might be obviated ! 
To have a good commodious wood house to go and 
get an armful of dry wood, that will send Its cheer- 
ing rays all round that cosy kitchen ; so that the good 
wife can go about her culinary employment with a 
smile ; then that family group wUl be more prone to 
be grateful to the Dispenser of all good ; hence by res- 
training OUT desire for more, and applying what we 
xniffht thus spend in bettering our condition, we in- 
sure x>eaoe and cheerfulness at our firesides, and 
improve our moral condition also. Charity and the 
blessings of life begin at home ; hardly a house, or 
the buildings near it are as convenient and comfort- 
able as they might be made. If we are sometimes 
met with fretfulness, when we should have smiles, 
let us see if there is no cnuse. I have made a few 
observations, and I find that the most thrifty and 
well-to^lo farmer listened to the words of caution 
given to liim by his wife within* doors. Many of 
our fitrms are sufficient for three or four ; and, in* 
stead of our sons going South to seek their fbrtunes, 
would not that father feel ftr happier in seeing him 
settled near him ; if not, he is one who is blinded 
by the gods of this world, and when the scales taH 
from his eyes, it may be forever too late. 



WHEN TO SELL PRODUCE. 



wsximr won tbm AioniOAir 



WAJutMMtfj Sb s. naAOKwn, 



Thsrb is no question we are oftener asked, than 
" when do you think I had better sell this, that, or 
the ether crop, and do you think such an article 
will be higher or lower T " To such questions as the 
former, our invariable answer is, " sell when It wUl^ 
poff to sell ;*' and to the latter, " we cannot teU you," 
fbr in these changeable times, no man can teU what 
aday may bring forth as regards the produce mar- 
kets. Of course, there are oertiUn general fiMSts 
which have a bearing upon the matter, but these, 
every fiumer who is posted, as lie ought to be, fiilly 
understands. 

Yen^ our advioe always is, sell your eropt when it 



will pay to sell them ; whei\ the amount receive^ 
will equal the cost of production, with a fair per> 
oentage on the capital employed. This is what ws 
consider sound advice, and the true policy, being » 
safe course under all circumstances. If the market 
price will not amount to sufficient to make good the 
cost of production, you are fuUy justified in holding 
on to your produce, as a general rule ; but if it will 
return that and good interest in addition, you ar^ 
on the safe side to dispose of it. You may hold on 
to your produce longer and obtain a much higher 
price, but the chances are just as good that there 
will be a decline, and you are a loser. 

But this is merely introductory to the suliject we 
wish to refer to. We advise you to sell when it will 
pay to sell, but we fear the advice is counsel thrown, 
away. Not but what you understand our meaning 
fuUy, but because you are in no condition to profit 
by it. How many of you can tell when it will pay 
to sell your crops, or know how much they cost in 
the aggregate, or by the pound, bushel, or ton, as 
the case may be? Can you tell whether you are 
making or losing, whatever the market price, may 
be ? There is the rob. We think we are safe in 
saying that not one in a hxmdred of you know' the 
cost of your crops. You think, guess, calculate, 
it is about so much, but you don't know. Now, 
how are you going to tell whether you can afford to 
sell at this, that, or the other price. Wheat may be 
forty cents or a dollar and a quarter, and potatoes 
fifty or seventy cents a bushel ; you don't know 
whether it will pay for you to soil yours or not, 
because you can't tell what it cost you. And so you 
" go it blind." If you hit a price that pays, you 
consider it luck; and if you lose, you "grin and 
bear it." 

This is no way to do business. What would you. 
think of the merchant who knew nothing of ^e 
cost of his articles, and sold jaist as it happened. 
You, even you, would see the impropriety of such a 
course. Then why not apply it to your own busi- 
nees—your own profession. If anything, it is only 
more complicated than the merchant's, therefore, 
requires more attention, and a stricter approach to 
method and system. Make a new beginning, and 
next year, know what your crops cost, and then you 
can tell how to sell. If you will not do it for your- 
selves, do it for the sake of vour boys, that they 
may not be in the condition you are, whe^ they &rm 
for themselves. Look before you leap. Forewarned 
is forearmed. Or, as the modem adage has it, ** be 
sure you*re right, then go ahead." ' But yon can 
never be sure you are right until the present eMp- 
shod method of fieirming is dene away with, and a 
system is followed which is more in aoooidanoe 
with the needs of those who gain a living hf ciilti- 
vating the toil 
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FARMING IN PENNSYLVANIA. 



.w mnjMi worn tbx ajobbkuit rAuoB, bt n. w, uicnab 



Mbssbs. EDnoRS : — ^I do not seek a place among 
yonr correspondents for the purpose of advising or 
iostrncting others on a sulject or business in which 
I am but a novice myself ; but to impart such infor- 
mation in regard to passing events or circumstances 
transpiring in our locality, as maj be of interest to 
the reader in other parts of the country. Bome of 
oar croaking feirmers complain of the high taxes 
they have to pay in consequence of the war. Per- 
haps their party feelings have something to do with 
magnifying the burdens they have to bear, which 
are more imaginative, than real ; for when did ever 
oar farmers get better prices for their produce. Even 
here, in the little town of Northumberland, wheat 
is selling at $2.40 per bushel ; com $1. 00, out of 
the field ; laat year old com was as high as $1.75 ; 
other grain in proportion, and hay sold for $26.00 
per ion. It is not quite so high now ; but in all 
probability will be up again before spring. Beef is 
now selling here at 13 cents by the side, or 12 and 
14 by the quarter. Pork is worth 20 cents whole- 
sale. Beef on foot, 8 cents ; and hogs or shoats, 12 
eents on foot, or live weight. Butter is worth 50 
cants per pound ; eggs; 30 cents ; lard, 30 cents ; 
tallov, 12 cents -, potatoes are worth $1.00, and have 
been sold as high as $1.60 ; new potatoes brought 

^ $2.00 a bushel this summer ; i^ples sold at $1.00 

' per bushel, and cider $6.00 per barrel. Peaches, 
$4.00 per bushel, and very scarce ; smaller fruit was 
abundant. Poultiy' was also pretty well up. 
Honey is plenty, and as good as ever it has be^. 
Who does not like "greenbacks?" Labor com- 
mands good wages. Almost any out-door work 
oommanda $2.00 per day ; good mechanics $3.00 per 
day. Help on the fann can be got by the month for 

. aboat $18.00, and board, or $150.00 a year, and 
honae rent free. Of course, what help is hired 
daring hay and harvest, is much higher for a short 
time ; yet I do not think &rmers ought to complain, 
taking all things into consideration; as a general 
thing they have n^ver been more prosperous^ unless 
by inadvertency. A case of this kind I will relate. 
This fall one of my neighbors^ a clever farmer, 
bat rather on the old*fogy order, threshed out his 
dover seed, of which he had about twenty boshela. 
Ee harried it off to market at Sunbury, about five 
miles, passing Northamberland, his nearest market,, 
(only two miles,) and eiossing the river, paying tolls, 
po^ taking more time ; and selling oat his load or 
what he had at $6.75. When on hia return home, 

« he stopped at the store in Northamberland, when 
the merchant informed him that if he had brought 
hisdoinQr seed to. him, be would have given him 



$7.50 per bushel for it ; but it was too late then to 
repent ; but he may profit by this lesson of experi- 
ence taaght him in this transaction. 

NOTES FOR THE MONTH, BY "8. W.'" 

WBETZSir JX>B XHB AXESXOAH TAXiOX, 



80MBTHIKG HEW.PBOM THE SOrTtt. 

A FRiBND in Memphis sent me J7ie LoyaUst, a 
newspaper now published weekly in Memphis, 
Tennessee. Unlike many Northern prints, it ia 
more zealoua than practical. It is free firom all 
clannish or party feeling, combatting only the un- 
reasonableness and rancor of Southern feeling 
towards the friends of equal rights at the North ; 
and this the editor does at times 'with great declam- 
atory power, intermitting occasionally into a grim 
humor, showing up the editors of the South sa 
being forever haunted by the nightmare that some- 
body is going to asperse the character of Southern 
^ple, and to deny that they are juat as brave and 
generous and chivalric as anybody else. 

This veiy practical editor, made an excursion of 
several hundred miles down the Mississippi and 
back by steamer, improving his time among the 
legion of passengers, to find the business, social 
and political opinions of such as '" could give a rea- 
son for the hope that was in them." He sets down . 
the conversation with each in numerical order, from 
No. 1 to No. 15. Twenty- five young men from Ten- 
nessee, who had been in the rebel army, were going 
to Lamar county, Texas, to form a settlement ; four 
or five had gone ahead to buy lands to form a stock- 
growing settlement. They expressed no regret for 
the fiailure of the Confederacy, speaking frankly of 
the past, and hopefully of the future. Others were 
going down the river with a Memphis real estate 
broker to see, and probably purchase cotton planta- 
tions ; they had no fear that the negro would not 
work for wages, or at' least for a share of the crop ; 
they also averred that a man could now go into cot- 
ton growing with a small capital, as he had no 
negroes to buy. A d-d&oarU rebel general was going 
to take charge of a plantation, of which he was a 
part owner. He was not sanguine that negroes 
would Work for wages, but he intended to ofibr them 
a share of the crop. He said some planters gave a 
fifth, or a mxth, and others half, after deducting all', 
expenses. No. 11 was a shrewd old plantation ne- 
gro, who had deared his two hales this season, free 
of expense, working on shares^ which he preferred 
to $20.00 a month wages. A livdy old planter, 79- 
yean of age had ledded doringvihe war on bis plan- 
tation in Missisdpipi ; it was interesting to hear him 'T 
tell how both sides " worriet" him ; he had lost fonr? 
hundred cattle, his slaves, and much other property , 
by the war, and now he was going to hire hia ftanja j 
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dayes and make a big " crop" next year ; his son 
thought " President Johnson the best man in either 
North or South." No. 13 was a planter from Bayou 
Bartholomew, who said planters there were gener- 
ally discouraged, from, the fear that the blacks would 
not work for wages, and they very generally want 
to sell their plantations. Two bales to the a<;re was 
easily made there ; the soil is first rate, but fevers 
prevail. 

THE MAKING AND SAVING MANUKE&— THE VALUE 
OF ABSORBENTS. 

One great cause of the waste of manures, is the 
feet that a great many farmers are not aware, that 
ihe liquid evacuations of the animal, contain nearly 
•all the fertilizing elements of the animal faeces, 
liebig tells us that the urine of the animal contains 
.nearly all the nitrogen and phosphoric acid of the 
excrements ; much of what remains hajs no quick- 
ening power. But so fully impressed are some of 
the New England farmers with the truth of the mat- 
tef , that the principal subject of discussion at one of 
their farmers* clubs, was in relation to the best 
absorbents for liquid manures, muck, compost, '&c., 
and their value and management. It was asserted 
at the Valley Farmers' Club, in Massachusetts, last 
winter, that with all the care, with tight floors and 
the best absorbents, dry swamp muck, turf, sand, 
loam, &c., no farmer saved more than one-fourth part 
of his best manure, the urine. It would seem that 
in that region all the cattle are stalled in winter, and 
it must be a very sandy region, for it was said that 
sand was used as an absorbent, because " straw was 
dear, and clay was too expensive." One farmer said 
that he used the finest sand he could get for his cat- 
tle stalls, as the coarser the sand the less liquids it 
would absorb. This agrees with Schubler's well- 
tried experiments. He says that swamp muck dried 
und^r cover is the greatest absorbent; that 100 parts 
of dry humus will absorb from an atmosphere well 
saturated with moisture, 12 pounds of water in 72 
hours ; and a rich garden soil, pounds ; a stiff clay, 
4 pounds ; a calcareous sand, a quarter of a pound ; 
and a silicious sand none at alL The same continued 
experiments foimd that dried humus would absorb 
X90 per cent of water, while pure sand only imbibed 
25 i>er cent. Hence the value of humus in the soil 
in a diouth, and the value of clay over sand as an 
absorbent, to say nothing of the greater aflSboity of 
day than sand, for the fertilizing elements of manure. 

HOW BOMB FABICERS MAKB THBIB VOBX. 

Here is a farmer who had to kill hii hoga early in 
December Just as they were patting on £at t» great 
profit, because his half-manured corn-field did not 
yield <x>in enough to feed them any longer. This 
seaaon he manured better and got a large com crop ; 
but having no old com to begin with before harveet, 
hii hoga &ttenad so slowly on new com that he had 



to keep them nntil January, and then they had only 
arrived at the most profitable p^jint of their keeping* 
Had he paid double price for a few bushels of old 
com, and fed it to his ho^, ground or boiled whole^ 
one month before harvest, it would have nearly 
doubled the weight of his hogs. Corn kept over to 
feed hogs is better than money at twenty per cent 
interest. Per contra, here is a market gardener who 
killed an April pig on the 8d of January, which 
weighed 368 pounds, double the weight of the farm. 
ers old hogs. This pig had all the sour milk an<| 
buttermilk of one cow, plenty of ground old com, 
with all the weeds and vegetables he would eat. 
through the season. He was kept in a pen, and in 
the fall he was fed com, boiled, until it cracked open, 
all he would eat, with now and then a squash or 
pumpkin boiled with it. This man said that new com 
did not pay for grinding. It is better to feed boiled 
meal warm, in cool weather, and it should never be 
suffered to ferment; sour swill occasionally for a 
change, or to sharpen the appetite, may do — ^but nutri- 
tion is lost in the acidulous fermentation. I once 
bought of a woman, a hog weighing but 160 pounds. 
Yet she said it had eaten since com was ripe, 80 
bushel baskets full of ears, besides swill, pumpkins, 
&c. It was killed about the Ist . of January. On 
questioning, she said it had no other pen or shel- 
ter than a pen of rails without a floor. Rails and 
straw were laid over one .comer, but she admitted thai 
the hog had a vet And muddy, rather than a warm 
berth. No wonder the animal had to eat so mnch 
to support animal heat, or that he weighed so little 
as he had to work off his. adipose matter in rooting 
to find the shelled com. 

UKDERDK ALN ING, FALL RIDGING AND TRENCHING. 

Taking off surplus water is only one advantage of 
underdraining ; it also makes a tenacious soil mors 
friable and absorptive, and a boU is always prodnc-. 
tive in proportion to its capacity to hqld water in ab- 
sorption ; vegetable manure or clover sod plowed in 
will make a soU absorptive for the time being ; bat 
unless it is underdralned, as soon as vegetable matter 
is exhausted by cropping, the soil is compact and 
hard again, and it wUl not only be much later in the 
spring before it can be planted, but it will also fidl 
to stand either a wet or a very dry summer. 

Ridging and trenching in the ftAl Is also a great 
promoter of early vegetation in the spring, particu- 
larly for a* tenacious soil. No garden in which day 
predominates can be made to vegetate eariy without 
fall plowing, or ridging with the spade, which is stUI 
better. The ftosts of winter are great manipnlators ; 
nothing more is to be done in the spring but IcTeling', 
and a light application of fine compost mannie, pav* 
ticularly if coarse, nnfermented manuje has been 
tamed uhder in the &U. Sand and anthracite aahes 
should never be applied directly tea stiff olaj iffith^ 
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out being first mixed with stall or vegetable^nanure, 
becanse the affinity between clay and sand onlj 
makes an adhesire mortar. But clay once amelior- 
ated by compost made of sand and manure, needs 
nothing but exposure, to the frosts of winter to 
make it erer after loose and friable. • 

CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF STOCK 
IN WINTER. 

wsimif worn thx AjasioAX tammxe^ nr s. p. xbatox. 



Messrs. Editors : — There are but few persons, I 
presume, who have traveled through the rural dis- 
tricts in winter, who have not had their attention 
drawn to the manner in which some fiirmers keep 
their stock through the winter. Some are found 
exposed to the Cold, north-east wind, with an apolo- 
gy for a shelter, consisting merely of an old straw 
hovel, or, perhaps, the south side of a stack of stalks, 
or straw. To such fiftrmers as are in the habit of 
"Wintering their stock in such exx^sed and imshel- 
tered places, I would say to them, that the place In* 
which stock is kept during winter in this latitude, 
Is of more importance, and has more effect, upon 
the condition of the animal, and the ionount of fbod 
eonsmned, than many ftrmers are aware of. Some 
may say, "How is it? My cattle are seemingly 
healthy ; they eat coarse fodder with great avidity." 
This may be so ; but have you tried the experiment 
of giving your cattle good, warm shelter during the 
winter? If so, you must have discovered the dif- 
ference between the amount of fodder consumed, 
and the difference in the condition of the animal. 
Now, the di£ference is caused by this very &ct : 
that the animal exposed to such treatment as we 
have alluded to, is required to breathe oftener, and 
consequently, the action of the lungs will be in- 
ereased as the temperature of the body decreases. 
Now, then, in order to keep the animal in condition, 
the machinery must "be kept in motion. This in- 
ereased action of the lungs being caused by the ex- 
posure of the animal to the cold, will, as professors 
have demonstrated, call fbr an extra supply of car- 
Ixm from the food, using up the starch, oil, &c., 
which would otherwise have gone to cover the fhune 
(if the animal with &t. Thus, you will see, that a 
large proportion of the food ^ven the animal Is 
consumed in the lungs to keep the body w&rm, con- 
ieqnently, as the animal grows poorer under Ifhis 
eondition of treatment, it becomes less able to resist 
the cold. So, you see that at last, all the nutriment 
contained in the food eaten by the animal exposed 
in such situations, is used up in the action necessary 
to keep the animal from freezing. Thus, you will 
■ee at a glance, that the best system to be pursued 
if warm and unexposed shelter for stock during 
iHnter. 



Another .point of profit is very apt to be over^ 
looked by many farmers. That is, the care of their 
young and growing animals. The best hay, all the 
grain and roots, are usually given to the cows, and 
working oxen. The young animals are left, as it 
were, to shirk for themselves, with coarse food, and 
scarcely any accommodations at all, unless, perhaps, 
the cold side of an old stack of hay or straw. The 
young animal shonld constantly be kept growing, 
from the time it is taken from the cow until it 
comes to maturity. In order to do this, they should 
have good care and warm shelter, with plenty of 
good, and nutritious food. This will cause the » 
young animal to grow rapidly. Its muscles will 
then be constantly developing, and increasing in 
size, its bones will enlarge and become solid, its 
whole frame will enlarge fVom day to day in so rapid 
a manner as to be perceptible. The daily waste 
of the body is much larger In proportion, in the 
young animal than in the full grown ; for they are 
possessed of a more active circulation, and conse- 
quently, the body changes its constituent particles 
more raxndly. It has been said by some that quite 
young animals renew their whole body in a single 
year ; hence, the Importance of good care and a 
good supply of wholesome, and nutritious food. 
The farmer that provides weU for his young ani- 
mals, will find that he will soon have well and fiill 
developed animals, coming early to maturity. On 
the other hand, the' man that allows his young 
cattle no shelter and no better than coarse and un- 
nutritious fbod, will find that his afe one year 
behind his neighbors in coming to maturity ; and 
though he may fancy he has made a saving of food* 
it would not be difficult to show him that every 
hour of his fancied gain was a positive loss. 

LiGE ON Fowls. — Do not let your hens grow poor 
and cease laying, because they are covered with lice, 
when a remedy is in almost every house — we mean 
kerosene oU. Take each fowl and rub a small quan- 
tity under each wing, and we will venture to say they 
will thank you, whether the lice do or not. — J. L. H. 

We tried the above on our fowls, but found that 
pure kerosene was too strong. It turned the color 
of the skin, which soon pealed off. It should in all 
cases be diluted with a little water, and applited with 
great care. We found the use of sulphur well dust- 
ed into the plumage, an effectual remedy. — Eds. 

Worth Trtutw.— It is said that hog's lard is the 
best thing to ^ve to hens to make them lay. Mix 
it with their feed— « small piece as big as a walnut 
will set a hen to laying immediately after she has 
been broken up from her settiUg — ^and thus hens lay 
through the whole winter. Will some try the expe- 
riment, and then report the same in The American 
Farmer. 
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PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 



W JUX ' IAJI rOB THX JJOmCAX WA3MXSI, BT LTlCAjr XOBTOV. 



We were reposing, on a snltrj Ang^ast no6n, un- 
der the Balm of Gilead trees that shaded the ca^ 
ziage way to our paternal home, listening to the con- 
versation of several hrm laborers, who were taking 
their nooning under the same balmy shade. Amid 
the group was a revolutionarysage by the name of 
Fosdick, who was also listening. When the conver- 
sation flagged, Fosdick sprang to his feet, and^with a 
miUtary air and voice, called, " Attention 1 " " Well, 
boys," he exclaimed, "how many of you have 
formed plans for the future. I learn from your con- 
versation, that some of you are about to enter upon 
the great campaign for life, or as my good wife. 
Rosy, would say, are agoing away from h6me to 
seek your fortune." Amid the merriment and jokes 
that followed, the boys, all, save one, answered that 
they had no settled plans. One young man had 
formed his plan for the campaign. " GKxmI," cried the 
old sage, " come forth, Ichabod, and receive my bless- 
ing ; but first let me know something of your plan ; 
not all of it, but something relating to general af- 
fairs." 

** Well, Mr. Fosdick," answered the so-called Icluu 
bod, I am resolved to give my leisure time to the 
acquirement of useful knowledge, that I may adore 
my Creator acceptably, and be able to serve my 
country in its halls of legislation, or elsewhere. 1 
am to acquiire property to the amount, at least, of 
twenty thousand dollars, and In my declining yctars, 
should God spare my life, I am to be a farmer, with 
ample means, leaving an inheritance to the children 

of ^but, no matter, you are not to know all," and 

with laughter, and the old man's blessing upon 
Ichabod, the siesta broke up. 

It is now nearly forty years since the above trans- 
pired, and the incident was brought home to our 
mind by a recent visit to the home of " Ichabod." 
True to his plan, he has stored his mind with useful 
knowledge; he adores his God by his munificent 
charities ; he has served his district in the Legisla- 
ture of his Nation and State, and now, in his de- 
clining years, is living on broad lands, with ample 
means. Our ancient friend received us at his man- 
sion with much warmth, and as we followed him to 
hii^ library and took the proffered chair, he remark- 
ed that we had come in good time, as he was that 
day employed upon his plan for the coming year, 
and wished to consult us about pVnting out some 
ornamental and fruit trees on some newly acquired 
lands. "Shadow of Fosdick," we exclaimed, "is 
it possible your blessing yet rests upon Ichabod, 
and haa the boy's resolution of forty years ago, 
grown and strengthened with the man. 



" Even so," answered our Mend. " From that 
time, every year, I have made my plans for thet 
next, and although I have not alwaya made my' 
plans come out aa I desired, yet to them I owe my* 
success in life." 

•Our friend's remarks reminded us of what we saw 
and heard during a western tour last season in Ma* 
son and Tazewell counties in the State of Qlinoii^ 
We had occasion to visit many fiEurms, and as our 
business was partly to learn something of the agri* 
cultural wealth of Illinois, we made many inquiries, 
taking notes, &o. We found the price of farms to 
vary from ten to fifty dollars per acre, and that too 
in the same neighborhood, where the soil was of 
equal fertility, and buildings of nearly the same 
cost. 

We asked of Mr, D. " Why is it, ^ou value your 
farm at fifty dollars per acre, while Mr. 0., on the 
other side of the ridge, offers his for twenty doUan 
per acre ?" 

"Well," said Mr. D., "I reckon I have a right 
smart chance of fruit. My plan was, when I came 
to this praixie, to set out shade trees around my 
buUding plot ; next, a young orchard, and then other 
ornamental and fruit trees, with grape vines, 
strawberries, and other small fruits. Following up 
my plana, I reckon I have a right smart display of 
shade trees, and fruit for family use and for sale. 
It is this that makes you eastern men want mj 
farm, and I have been offered fifty dollars per acre 
for it. My neighbor O. came here a year before X 
did. He has not any shade trees or fruit trees that 
bear, as it wa only last year that he found time to 
set out fruit trees." 

We also visited the fiEurm of Mr. P., who had, in 
like manner, ornamented his grounds with shade 
and fruit trees. He could take fifty dollars per acre 
for his farm. On inquiry, Mr. P. informed us that 
his plan was to be up with the times, with fruit and 
other trees, and that he intend^ to be first in suck 
matters, took the agricultural papers, kept a record 
of our rare plants and fruits, and always made his 
plans for the coming season. 

On the opposite side of the road lived Mr. K. 
We called upon him ; he was truly a noble-souled 
man, with a big heart. He raised good com, nioe 
pigs, fine horses, yet he had neglected to ornament 
his grounds. His buildings were without any 
architectural taste or beauty. We inquired of him 
about his method of culture, and plans for the fxL» 
ture. He informed us that he seldom troubled his 
head about plans; took the world as it came. Hia 
fSeirm was in the market at fifteen dollars per acre. 
We could cite many other like comparisons. 

In the great and glorious plan of the universe^ 
man, as the master of the earth, has much to do. 
He must improve and beautify its surfisice ; he mn9t 
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fell the forest, caltivate its wide plains, drain its 
marshes, fertilize its deserts, regulate its waters hj 
dikes, canals, rivers, And lake improvement. Perfect 
the animal kingdom by skillful system of breeding ; 
improve the vegetable kingdom by the selection of 
choice seeds, plants, vines, and trees, and by experi- 
mental and improved culture ; by hybridizing and 
fbrtili^ng ; plant out \he earth with beautiful trees ; 
arbors, blushing with fruit of the vine ; fields, wav- 
ing with the choicest cereals, and gardens blooming 
with delicious perfumed flowers, until the whole 
earth shall bud and blossom like the rose. 

The new year has dawned upon us in peace, and 
the prospect for America is again glorious. 

I>uring the stormy days of winter, and the long 
'Bvenings, let us draw around the table with the 
fiunily circle and mature our plans for the year. 

All of US are not Ichabods, with our plan ready 
made. Some of us are behind hand in that respect. 
There is yet time ; let us improve it at once. Are 
we intending to build any out house, or dwelling 
next summer. If so, let us, with the aid of an 
architect, or master builder, at once review and per- 
fect our plan for the same. Have bills made out for 
all the materials, so that the heavy materials may 
be procured and drawn during the winter months. 

Ijet us examine our plan for working the fiiurm, 
and note any proposed change for next season. 
Have we got all the stakes, ndls, and fence mate- 
rial we shall need ; seed grains, clover and grass 
seeds. Do we wish any new varieties of grain, or 
potatoes t* What about the garden? Have we 
plenty of seeds saved, and preparation made for a 
good supply of early plants?^ Have we any room 
for niore trees or vines ? What about the ice house t 
Is it in condition, with saw-dust for the receiving 
and packing of the new crop of ice, soon to be man- 
ufactured in nature's great laboratory. 

like skillful generals, let us mature well our 
plans, leaving no weak points, and when fully set- 
tled, with promptness, vigilance, and untiring ener- 
gy, see that aU is as it should be, and our word for 
it, you will not regret following the example of 
w Ichabod. " ■ » ^ 

A FAOT.--^how me a thrifty, practical and experi- 
mental ikrmer, and I will show yon a man who 
/oadi works on agriculture, or who borrows hints 
from a neighbor who takes agricultural. papersL 
Stum me a farmer whose fences are going to decay, 
whose half-starved cattle are strolling over a brush 
field, and who spends his days and nights lounging 
at stores and bar romns— and I will show you a man 
who is on the down grade, and takes little interest 
in agriculture, and does not patronize an agricultu- 

nl paper. 

> UaiXEBDSAmiiio iB always advantageoua. 



THE WEATHER IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
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Up to December J6, the ground was as free from 
snow as in SepteAiber, and cattle were turned off in 
the pastures to browse. There has been several 
small sprinklings of snow, that speedily left as 
though it came out of season. It seems as though 
winter must be shortened somewhat ; but the f&g oi 
butt end mj^y come in the spring. Farmers have an 
excellent opportunity to cut and pile their fuel foi 
another season, and those who are so slack as to 
neglect this long period of probation, can blame no 
one but themselves ; and with wood cut and piled 
neatly up, it is fine business to sled it up to the 
door. The swamps ar^ now filled up with water, 
and when winter does set in, we opine serious busi- 
ness, keeping highways well broke out and looking 
to* the stodL, seeing they are well supplied with 
water. Do not let the large ones domineer and 
drive away the calves, so that they do not get their 
supply of water daily ; and it is well to see that 
Piggy has a good warm nest. How grateful he will 
grunt his thanks! See that the good housewife 
is not destitute of good fuel. It goes fkr toward 
keeping a good disposition. « 

FACTS WORTH REMEMBERING 



"Cosmo," in the Philadelphia Saturday Bvening 
Post, gives the following facts worthr remembering : 

It is worth while for all furmers, everywhere, to 
remember that thorough culture is better than three 
mortgages on their farm. 

That an ofien^ve war against weeds, is five times 
less expensive than a defensive one. 

That good fences always pay bettor than law suits 
with neighbors. 

That hay is a great deal cheaper made in the sum- 
mer, than purchased in the winter. 

That ahorse who lays his ears back and looks 
lightning when any one approaches him, is vicious. 
Don't buy him. 

That scrimping the feed of fJEitting hogs, is a waste 
of grain. 

That over-fed fowls won't lay eggs. 

That educating children is money lent at a hun- 
dred per cent. 

That one evening spent at home in study, is more 
profitable than ten in lounging about country 
taverns. 

That cows should always be milked regularly and 
dean. 

That it is the- duty of every man tp take some 
good, reliable, entertaining, paper, and pay for it 
I prompUy--of oouiee. 
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^nn aboT6 eat correctly represents the pure blood ewe, **8nBY^— one year old last apring. Bred >y laaae J. Whitney, of 
darkson, New York. This ewe was sired by a celebrated pure blood American Merino ram, "Oortea," tWee years old, bred by 
Mr. Whitney from a sheep purchased of £. 6. Famham, of Yevmont, and by him bred from a sheep purchased of Erastna Rob- 
inson, by him purchased of Charles Bioh, and bought by him of Sir Andrew Cock, of Long Ishmd. 



HOW TO RAISE ONION&. 
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To ndse onioiis, the seed must be good, not more 
than two years old, and produced from large, well 
shaped onions, which have been preserved firom 
frost, and set out as early in the spring as tho 
ground will admit. The balls containing the seed 
should be taken off when they show a brown 
cast, and the seeds have turned black, and spread in a 
dry, airy place until thoroughly dry. 

Variety. — The globe shaped, deep red onion, 
known as the Wethersfield Large Red, or the West- 
port and Globe Onion, is regarded the best producer, 
the largest, and most valuable in the New York 
market. 

When sown thin, standing not less than four 
inches apart in the rows, it yields abundantly. It is 
of a beautiful color and shape, tender in cooking, 
keeps well, and will bring from one to two shillings 
more in eastern markets than other varieties. 

Soil Preparation. — The surface should be level, 
or a little inclined, and as clean from all weeds as pos- 
sible. Better cultivate the ground on which you 
propose to raise onions, one year before you put 
tliem on it, and not allow a single weed, of any 
kind, to go to seed, and when you have the ground 
made as rich as you would have for a crop of cab- 
bage, sow the seed by means of a drill, or other- 
wise, in ro^ from ten to twelve inches apart, as 
early in the spring as the ground ¥rill work without 
dogging. The surface should be left quite Bmooth, 



by means of a rake head or hand roller. Some of 
oar Western onion growers use the field roller 
drawn by two horses. As soon as the onion appean 
the work of weeding should be^, whether Any 
weeds have appeared or not. The surface shoold 
be immediately stirred, by means of a weeder of 
some kind, and this process should be'performed 
so often that no green thing may appear among 
the onions. When the second weeding begins, the 
plants should be left thinned to within three or four 
inches of each other in the row. It will require at 
least ten cords of well rotted manure per acre 
annually, to cause the same plot of land to produce 
a full crop of onions, from which a yield of from 
five to eight hundred bushels may be annually 
expected. 

Pulling and Gathkrijjg.— When the tops have 
turned a yellowish brown color, ihef should: be 
pulled and left scattered over the surface of the 
ground to cure. They should be stirred, or turned 
over occasionally » till fhwts. or i$3X laina are 
expected, when they should be removed daring ihe 
dryest part of a dry day to a dry plaee, from whenoe 
to be marketed. 

Like all other fiurm crops, the quality is impiofved 
by selecting the finest specimens for seed. I obtained 
Westport, or Globe Onion seed from Westport^ 
Connecticut, about ten years ago, and have been 
able to send them back the seed of the Westport 
Onion improved the last few years. 

" Raise your own clover seed, and sow it with, aa 
unsparing, hand.'' 
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TROUT BREEDING. 



It hftt beea Mid that some thingt may be done aa 
well as othen. Over a year ago Seth Qzeen, of your 
city, 80 decided, and oonchided that trout breeding 
and growing could he made to pay aa well as the 
breeding of cattle, sheep or hogs. He cast about for 
a locaticHi for his operations, and concluded that the 
waters of the Caledonia Spring Creek would be the 
most fietvorable for the enterprise. Negotiating with 
John McKenzie, who owned over half a mile of said 
stream, by paying him two thousand dollars, he ob- 
tained, the stream and two rods of land on each side 
of the same from high water mark. He then com^^ 
menced arranging reservoirs or ponds for the trout. 
On the 15th of September, 1864, he had two ready, 
and Degan taking trout from the stream with the fly. 
By the 15th of November he had about fifteen hun- 
dred breeding trout in one reservoir, and over two 
thousand in the other too small for breeding pur- 
poses. The trout soon began to occupy the spawn- 
ing bed, and in about ninety days he obtained from 
them one hundred and sixty-two thousand eggs 
which were deposited in gravel beds for hatching, 
which process conunenced after remaining there 
about ninety days. He vfaa successful in the hatch- 
ing operation. He was under the necessity of turn- 
ing about 50,000 into the main stream for want of 
room in the reservoirs, which were well filled with 
the little finxvy tribe. Since arranging for the young 
stock he has added to his breeding stock about 
twenty-five hundred more, and over three thousand 
to the stock that are too young for breeding, and he 
is adding to the stock almost daily from the stream 
with his .rod and fly. His next crop of eggs, which 
will be almost countless, he does not expect to be 
able to arrange ponds for the whole, but will turn 
the little fishes into the main stream. His object 
for the present is to increase the breeding stock and 
not ofito any for sale till his stock comes up to the 
fiiU extent of ground he has provided. Ponds 
may be overstocked with fish, as well as fields with 
cattle. Liver appears to be best sdapted to trout 
feeding of anything artificially frimished. After 
being cut fine some of his fish are supplied from the 
running stream— others are fed. Those fed increase 
in mze more rapidly than those that look up their own 
food. By the course which Mr. Green is pursuing, 
it is believed that in a few years the noted Caledonia 
Spring Creek will be as well supplied with trout as 
in. any former time. The enterprise of Mr. Green 
is so favorably viewed that he has sold his one undi- 
vided half in the purchase for six thousand dollars. 
A visit to the grounds, and seeing those trout by 
thousands while they are being fed, must be inter- 
esting to all who ever attempted to throw the fly. — 
J?.JT.,(ifttm/brd,i^. r.) 



JOHN JOHNSTON'S FARM. 



A coBBSsFoiTDEitT of The CkntsUry O&nUeman 
gives the foUowing account of a visit to the farm 
of John Johnston, the great farmer of Western New 
York, 'situated on the eastern shore of Seneca Lake : 

The soil on the east side of the lake is a rather 
heavy clay loam, or a gravelly day. Mr. Johnston 
has been here forty-four years, coming upon the 
place when there was nothing but a log house to 
live in, and clearing 63 acres of the lid of his first 
purchase. All the buildings on the home fiskrm and 
the one above it have been erected under his super- 
vision. The farm a few years since contained 806 
acres, but recently about 200 acres have been sold, as 
he found in his increasing age and foiling health 
that so large a farm required more care and atten- 
tion than he could well give it. His him now, 
therefore, consists of about 100 acres, and is very 
pleasantly located, sloping to the lake. The build- 
ings are substantial— erected for use and not lor 
show. He says he attributes all his success to man- 
ures and drainage. He obtained specimen tUe from 
Scotland in 1835, and introduced their manufacture 
in this country. He conmienced tiling in 1888, lay- 
ing a few tile when it was very wet. Not much was 
done, however, until 1849, when, as he expressed it» 
'' I went in strong." In one year 42,000 tUe were 
laid. 

In those times the ditches were dug for 12 cents 
per rod, and the excess of crops paid for tiling right 
along. He was twenty years in finishing, and has 
laid in all 228,000 tUe. The old system of cutting 
cff the springs at the foot of a hill was abandoned 
and the drains led right up the hill, as the water 
rises on the highest lands. Drains are dug from 
2 1-2 to 8 feet, or until the solid earth is reached and 
the water flows in from the sides. He says when 
the water flows in from the sides, and you get a 
good bottom, it is useless to dig deeper. He has 
never used any but the horse shoe tile. One drain 
had been laid that was 150 rods long. He thought 
it was cheaper and better to lay with, tile than with 
stone, even if the stone was on the ground. Stone 
drains were not reliable: they were liable to be 
obstructed, while tile well laid made a permanent 
thing. If stones were on the ground he would pre- 
fer to haul them ofi* and put them to some use ; they 
could be used in various ways upon the farm that 
would pay better than in drains — since the cost of 
digging the drains, when stone was to be used, was 
much more expensive than for tUe. He thought 
one could hardly drain too dose. He had put drains 
25 feet apart, but would put them from 15 to 18 feet. 
In covering, he paid no attention to the position the 
sub-Soil thrown out was to take in the drains, but 
hitched the teams to the plow and covered in that 
way. 
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The BTstem of Arming which has been practised 
by Mr. J. for years with eminent success, is to raise 
com, barley, oats, wheat and hay, and purchase 
sheep in the fall to feed up the various products 
raised and fatten them for the market. In this way 

^ ifianures were secured, and a greater profit realized 
for the products raised on the farm, than if sold at 
market prices. He preferred Merinoes, and insisted 
that they make good mutton, bringing him better 
prices or more profit than other breeds. He was 
careful, however, in his selection, and never had 
anything to do with the '^grectsy feUows" He want- 
ed the grease mixed up with the meat, not with the 
wool. He used to buy sheep in the fall at two cents 
per pound ; this year they cost five cents. He had 
sold Merino wethers at 12 cents per pound, making 
them weigh 117 14 pounds each, and increasing 
their weight in fattening 27 poimds. The labor of 
feeding jsheep was mucsh less than that of cattle, as 
he could take his measure of com and feed 100 sheep 
almost as quick as fussing about one ox. The sheep 
should be fed regularly at the same hours each day. 
They are fed twice a day, at first one-half pound of 
grain each at a feed in the morning at sunrise, and 
again at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. After a while 
the feed is gradually increased to a p<)und of grain 
per day. Straw or hay is fed to them three times 
per day — the straw during the first part of the time 
employed for fattening, ending up with hay. The 
Straw as soon as threshed is stored in the bams. 
Last fall he had 600 bushels of barley threshed in 
one day. Oil meal is used extensively for feeding 
when it can be purchased at reasonable rates. In 
estimating the relative nutritive value of oil meal 
and com, he puts 50 pounds of oil meal as equal to 
60 pounds of corn. There is no animal that will 
take on fat so soon as sheep, if in fair condition 
when you commence feeding. He could fBX a sheep 
In six weeks. 

We went down to the bams and In the yards. He 
siud, This is the way I litter my yards with straw 
preparatory to feeding. The sheep trample the 
manure with the straw, and they are littered from 
time to time, and in the spring the contents of the 
yards are piled. All along on the outside, road 
scrapings and earth are laid to keep manures from 
wasting. He does not believe in keeping his man- 
ures under cover, saying that in that condition it 
would become light and powdery and of but little 
TBlue comparatively. If his manures were to be 
placed under cover it would be necessary to keep a 
pump going with water, which would be labor 
thrown away, since the same results were obtained 
by piling in the open yard. He is feeding this year 

« 800 sheep, but has hay sufficient for 100 more, and 
eight or ten cattle. Timothy cut when ripe he re- 
gards aa worth no more for feeding than itraw. 



Wheat he woo^ cut when just out of the milk — the 
early cut wheat has the thinnest skin. ' The richer 
the land for wheat the later it is in ripening. He 
believed that in sowing wheat too much seed was 
generally used. This fall he had put a bushel and 
nine pounds of seed to the acre. There was danger 
of getting the seed covered too deep, which rendered 
it liable to winter kill. ' He would sow just as shal- 
low as possible. When land was very rich he had 
sown a bushel and a half of seed to the acre, but 
one bushel would have been abundant. This year 
he had used a light harrow over the ground, after 
the wheat was drilled, for the purpose of reducing 
the ridges and throwing the clover seed between. 
He had tried rolling, but it was not effectual. Ho 
thought there was more necessity of pulverizing the 
soil now than 'formeriy. He had been trying an ex- 
periment this fall on wheat, with Lawes' manures 
sowed broadcast with Seymour's sower at the rate 
of 240 pounds per acre. It was applied on three 
strips of land in such a way that results might be 
noted. Had usually raised from 25 to 85 bushels of 
wheat per acre— in 1859 the crop was 41 1-2 bushels 
per acre. He would not plow deeper than six or 
seven inches for com, and for bariey not very deep, 
but for wheat he did not care how deep the soil was 
worked— twelve inches or more, if practicable. For 
aU spring crops he would plow light. 

He manures liberally for com, following that crop 
with barley and then with wheat, when the land is 
seeded down. His thought he should have to give 
up raising com. He can find no profit in raising 
roots on this soil — the labor costs too much to make 
it profitable. Some of his grass lands will cut three 
tons to the acre. From 82 acres this year he has cut 
80 tons. 

In stock he gives his preference to the Short 
Homs or Short Horn grades, saying that the animal 
when done for milk can be turned to good account 
in beef. He thinks the Short Horns quite as valu- 
able for milk as the Ayrshires. We. went out and 
took a look at the wheat field below the house, and 
then up the east road so as to get a sweep of the 
whole farm. It lies spread out in gently undulating 
fields, and in the distanoe the sheep were at pasture. 
Before us lay the lovely lake, and to the right the 
beautiful village with its spires and cupolas, and 
here was the great practical farmer, who fint broke 
ground in tile draining in America; and so we 
walked back to the house thinking what a splendid 
record Fanner Johnston had made, working out 
with his own hands results of such vast importance 
to the agricultural progress of the age. But for him 
we might now possibly have been back a decade on 
the road of progress, and immense sums in the 
aggregate lost to the State and nation. Let him 
have the honor which his works have so richly 
merited. 
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SPIRIT OP THfi AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 

Tbe Acrlenltima Ptms. 

A oorreflpondent of Moore's Ewnid yew Yorker, sajB 
Those who haye condacted the agricultoral press, in 
the United States, during the last decade, have reason 
to be satisfied with the result of their labors. Farming is 
now considered one of the most honorable andlncratiye 
branches of indostiy in which a man can engage, and 
the farmer now oocapies a coinnumding social, moral, 
and intellectnal position among his fellow men. It is 
evident to the most casual obserrer, that the liuiner 
stands higher at the present time, in the estftnatlon of 
mankind, than ever before ; and for all the manifold 
advantages which he now ei^oys, he is in a great meas- 
ure indebted to the beneficent influence of the sgri- 
cultural press. And, notwithstanding the high posi- 
tion to which he has attained, he should not be content 
to remain inactive, but should endeavor to rise higher 
and higlier in the scale of excellence, xmtll he can 
stand upon the broad platform of republican equality, 
with the wisest, best, and most influential of his fellow 
citizens. 
FeedlBS-Bozea ▼•• Baeluu 

Tlie New Brunnoiek Ihrmer ^ves the following sen- 
sible advice : Horses do not naturslly gather food from 
trees ; why then should they be compelled in winter 
to take it from a rack over head? Every mouthftil 
requires the animal to assume an unnatural position, 
which, with young horses particularly, must interfere 
with the proper development of the muscles of the 
neck, and with the graceful carriage of the head. May 
not the awkward manner In which many horses thrust 
their heads forward and upward, be attributed to the 
force of habit acquired in feeding from a rack? Another 
serious objection to racks is the danger from the seed, 
dust, etc., falling into the eyes of the animal ; further, 
all the effluvia of the stable, the vapors from liquid 
and solid excrements^ the exhalations from the skin 
and lungs pass upward, and are to some extent, 
absorbed by the hay— aa addition neither savory nor 
healthfuL The feed box may be made equally con- 
venient with the rack, and is open to none of the above 
objections. It need not be large, and If the bottom 
be made of slate all rejected fodder can be easily 
removed. 
BKaniurea out UTeat* 

Speaking of the land in Iowa, the ffommtead^ of that 
State, makes the following remarks : So inexhaustibly 
rich are most of our Iowa lands, that a man who would 
take the trouble to draw manure firom his barnyard to 
his fields with a view of enriching them, would be 
looked upon as a curiosity in some localities. We 
know of a field that has been cropped annually with 
wheat and com for eighteen years, and this year has as 
promising a stand of Catawba Club upon it as we 
remember to have seen in the Genesee Valley, of New 
York. The time will come, doubtless, when manuriug 
wUl be necessary, but not in this generation ; .until 
then, the straw stacks will be burned to get rid of them, 
and the manure piles continue to accumulate Into vast 
nuisances. Our readers wUl fh>m this nnderstand why 



we say so little upon the subject of manures, phos- 
phates, carbonates, guano, etc., etc. It would be labor 
wasted upon a people who never use them, because 
they do not yet see the necessity. While admitting 
that this gradual wasting of the strength of the soil is 
a shortHBighted policy for our fkrmers, we are thankfhl 
that the soil is rich enough to stand the drain for so 
many years to come. * 

Food Maaafketnre. 

• 

The Scottish Farmer has the following excellent 
remarks on the mission and importance of manures : 
It is not merely that the extra manuring Induces the 
extra crdp— the manuring furnishes the very building 
material out of which the increased produce is made. 
Those very atoms of nitrogen and of phosphorus you 
are adding in guano— those very particles of potash and 
soda you are detaching from impracticable positions in 
the soil, by the influence which drainsge has brougfit to 
bear upon them— those very atoms of carbon which 
your plants, vigorous owing to more thorough culti- 
vation are extracting firom the air in the sunshine, may 
travel various roads, but they will come to an ultimate 
residence side by side In the flesh and the blood of the 
fattening animal. The various additions to make to 
your soil, the fertility you extract from it, may indeed 
be said to *' occasion" the Increased produce of meat 
which succeeds them, but it Is in the same way as the 
stone and the lime occasion, the buildings of which 
they are the very substanoe and materiaL 
Xlse Borer. 

We are determined, says the Maine Farmer^ to per- 
secute the borers till they shall seek other quarters 
than our orchards. We are trying a novel experiment 
We box up the tree a foot from the ground and flU it 
with shavings or saw dust. If they attack the tree, it 
must be above the box where they can easily be seen. 
It is easily done, and we see no reason why it will not 
be a preventive. 
Ctood and IBad Faumliis. 

The iSuroZ World says: If our farmers who are 
opposed to science, should go to Europe,* that would 
cure them. Sclentiflc principles are there applied, and 
the best cultivation given. Were this not done, the 
people of Germany could not support themselves. 
Instead of one man making a living on a hundred acres 
as here, he makes It on one acre in Saxony. Think of 
each acre supporting a man In this country. And yet 
there are some places where It is done, where land is 
thoroughly cultivated, as they do It In Europe. 
Xlse Uao of Sa^rdnat aa a I<Itter* 

A correspondent writes to The.Foarmery (Scottish), as 
follows : The fear of importing the Binderput through 
straw carted from fhrms at a distance, has induced me 
to litter my cows with sawdust. I should be glad to 
know through the medium of your colunms what 
admixture would most speedily decompose the sawdust, 
and thus improve the manure as a fertillaer of land. 
Whereupon the editor replies: ** Sawdust In its natu- 
ral state is not easily decomposed, but it is an excellent 
absorbent for liquid manure, and when well soaked 
with urine, fiumenta readily. It is, therefore, a val- 
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uable material for bedding cattle, and no diflaculty wiU 
be experienced in getting it to decompose, proYide4 
it lias been thoroughly saturated. At one time we had 
the command of a laige quantity of sawdust, wl)ich 
we used with great advantage as litter, and also for 
mixing with the night-soil of some extensiye public 
" works, for which purpose it answered admirably in 
every'respect. It is stated by chemists that sawdust, 
during decomposition, forms certain acids, which act 
as excellent fixers of ammoiAa, and that when well 
mixed with dilute sulphuric acid, it is one of the best 
materials which can be employed for fixing the ammo- 
nia given off in stables." 
JPreflteble Ponltry Keeping 

In a recent letter, Mr. Sylvester Lehman, of Scho- 
harie county, sends to the BurtUNew rorA:«r this report 
of what he has received the past season from a small 
flock of poultry : " Last spring I had 86 hens. They 
begaa to lay in March. Through the month of June, 
eight of them set ; two of them died in the summer, 
two I killed, and from the lot up to the fixst of Novem- 
ber, I received 8,600 eggs, or 800 dozen. AU who can 
figure can judge whether or not it pays to kee^fhens at 
that rate. The receipt of eggs each month was as 
follows: March, 100; April, 716; May, 720; June, 
590; July, 420; August, 556; September 846; Octo- 
ber, 152. Breeds— Golden Pheasants and Hamburgs. 
Feed— buckwheat standing in a box, so that they could 
eat when they wished. 
Oarlns Hens of Stttliic« 

A writer in The New BngUmd Farmer says that he 
cured his hens of sitting by shutting them In a tub 
having an inch ov two of water on the bottom. He 
keeps them there during the day and puts them on the 
roost at night If not cured the first day, he treats 
them to the "water cure" another day, when they will 
be glad to stand on their feet. 

Remedy tor the Onion Maesot* 

In the * ^Praetieal-Entomoloqia " for December, the fact 
that a small stream of boiling water poured along the 
drills near the roots of the onions, will destroy the 
maggot, while it does not injure the plants, Is well 
substantiated by diflterent Individuals. It is very well 
known that vegetable organisms will often stand a 
degree of heat that would destroy animal organisms. 
Oaalunere CSoat, 

A late writer in the Prairie Farmer says: These 
goats are hardy, they live and fatten on coarse food. 
They will winter on good straw alone, and come out 
in good condition in the spring. The common ewe 

■ goat has from two to five lambs at a birth ; the Cash- 
mere ewe but one. They can be graded up very fast, 
but It is necessary to use the thorough-bred male, or 
as high a grade as possible, to cross with the common 
goat. A good common ewe goat will raise two or 
three one-half blood lambs well. The eight months 
one-half blood ewe will drop and raise one to two 
lambs. This is much faster than you can grade up 

■ sheep. In choosing common goats, get the shortest 
legged, best formed you can find. There is much dif- 
ference even in the oommon goal, and the form of the 



damhasmuch to do with the grade offspring. Parties 
desiring to grade up a flock should procure good com- 
mon ewe goats in time to have the kids come In April 
or May. The kids are much stronger and hardier tUan 
Merino lambs. We hardly ever lose a kid Bnleaa by 
unavoidable accident. 
Ponltry manure. 

The MassacTittsetts Pkmghman thinks that we mlgbt 
make a great deal more by care in economizing tlie 
manure of the poultry house, and that it is worth attend- 
ing to. Here is what Geyeriin, whose book was allu- 
ded to in the " Home for poultry." recently published, 
says on fnis point : In France, as well as in our own 
country, most eminent chemists have proved by analy- 
sis that poultry manure is a most valuable fertilizer, 
and yet, for want of a proper system In housing poul- 
try, it has as yet not been rendered available to rural 
economy. The celebrated Vanquelin says that when 
the value of manures is considered in relation to the 
amount of azote they contain, the poultry manure ia 
one of the most acUve stimulants; and when, as a 
means of comparison, the following manures are 
taken, in parts of 1000, it will be found that- 
Horse Manure contains , 4.0 partsof saote. 

Gnano, as Imported 49.7 do 

Ouano when aifted of v^ietablea and atones,. 68.9 do 

Poultry maaure 88.0 do 

It may be seen that it is worth preserving, eveii 
though it may be small in amount. 
Beddlnff and Tenttlatlon* 

The 'Boston Cultivator gives the following seaaenable 
advice : Every farmer Should see to it himself, how- 
ever trustworthy may be his boys or other assistants, 
that his cattle, sheep, horses and hogs are well bedded 
as well as well fed and watered; also, that Us bam or 
bams, where his stock is kept and fed, is or are well 
ventilated. Domesticated animals, as well as man 
himself, need fresh air, and when compelled to breathe 
a tainted and therefore an irrespirable atmosphere, it 
is at the expense or risk of health and the highest xmr- 
poses which one has in stock breeding and keeping. 
Any observing farmer can tell on opening his bam in 
the morning whether the ventilation thereof is ample. 

Butter made Underground. * 

In some parts of France, says the Working Farmer, 
butter is made as ioUows : The cream is placed in a 
linen bag of moderate thickness, which is carefully 
secured and placed in a hole in the ground about a foot 
and a half deep ; it is then covered up and left for 
twenty-four or twenty-five hours. When taken out, 
the cream is very hard and only requires beating fbr a 
short time with « wooden mallet, after which, half a 
glass of water is thrown upon it, which causea the 
butter milk to sejiarate from the butter. If the quan- 
tity to be converted into butter is large, it is left more 
than twenty-four hours in the ground. In winter, 
when the ground Is frozen, the operation is performed 
in a cellar, the bag being well covered up with sand. 
Some persons place the bag containing the cream 
within a second bag, in order to prevent the chance of 
any \aint from the earth. This system saves labor, 
produces a larger amoun^ of butter than chhrnlng,' and, 
moreover, it Is said never to fail. 
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REMOVINC SODS PROM APPLE TREES. 



WAiwm won tn ammmioax faxmxb, bt d. a boofixld. 



MB88B8. Editobs:— Mr. XL B. Bagley Inqnlres, in 
your last nuinber, whether the remoyal of the sod from 
four of the six trees back of his house, had anything 
to do with their abundant crop of apples oter the two 
trees under which the sod was not disturbed. 

The remoTal of the sod no doubt was the immediate 
cause of the extra croj) — ^yet far better had the sod 
been tamed oyer and left to rot in its place. The ex- 
hausting influence of any vegetable growing within 
the jurifidiction of the roots of an apple tree, robs it 
of its need to a greater or less extent in whatever tilth 
the soil may be ; bu( cover the soil of the orchard with 
a sod of sufficient strength to so^ over a door yard and 
the grass roots will so completely fill the ground as to 
nearly exclude the tree from obtaining any nourish- 
ment. The feeding or fibrous roots are as sensitive to 
any obstruction as the roots of com, and the orchard 
can no more produce a good crop of fine fruit lying 
chained under a stiff sod, than com can yield a frill 
crop under similar circumstances. 

Though Mr. Bagley got a more immediate result 
from removing the obstruction at once, and thereby 
opening the way for the roots to receive more directly 
the combined Infiuences of light, heat and moisture- 
yet we hold the doctrine that when a man is so unfor- 
tunate as to have his orchard covered with sod, that he 
immediately cause that sod to rot in its place by cover- 
ing it with any kind of manure, or half, or quite rotten 
straw, a distance of at least six to ten feet from the 
tree each way. Had Mr. B. covered the ground from 
which he removed the sod, as soon as he had removed 
it, no doubt his crop of apples would have been more 
abundant, and of finer quality. Annual top-dressing 
with manure and the entire subju^tion of all vegeta- 
ble matter, is the only way by which the most com- 
plete success in fruit culture can be attained. 

THC PLEMI8H BEAUTY PEAR. . 



wxRTur ros tbm iJixBiOAir fauceb, vr "/. x.."* 



* MKB8II8. Sditobs: One morning in the month of 
October last, while standing at the comer of a Istreet in 
this cLtyv I heard the following convf rsation. A gen- 
tleman came along with a basket on his arm, and 
addressed a boy who stood there selling frait 

** Boy, how much apiece do you ask for your pears ?** 

••Five cents." 

"What khid are they r 

>*Flemi8h BeauUes." 

**How many have yon of them?" 

*' Only what is in the basket." 

**I will give you four cents Ibr^l you have got" 

".No, sir; no less thaa five wlU bny them." 



"Well, I wUl give yon five cents; they are cheap 
enough." 

I was just eating one of them at the same time, and 
I thought the same thing — cheap enough ; such lai^e 
yellow, rich, melting, beautiful pears— cheap enough. I 
often wonder why it is that men will loose their land, 
time, care, and attention, In cultivating common pears 
which are almost a drag in the market, while they 
might just as well raise Flemish Beauties, Duchess 
d* Angoulcme, Bartlett, Stevens, Genesee, and a few 
other first rate sorts that will alwa3rs bring the highest 
price in market. The greatest miser that wallu the 
streets when he sees a large, handsome, well ripened 
pear, will stbp and buy it. The city was crowded* 
last fall with common pears offered for a dollar a bushel 
and they were a dead loss to whoever bought them at 
that price. I think it is a great deal better to raise 
apples than common pears. I am acquainted with a 
gentleman who lives on fitate street, in this city, who 
has picked five bushels of the best Bartletts every fUl 
off one tree. _ 

WHCN DOES MEW BARK PORM. 



SoMB five years ago, the writer attended the annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Horticultural Asso- 
•iation. One of the members had peeled the bark off 
the limbs for six Inches in length oi various fruit and 
forest trees, and at the same time attached a small tin 
card, with fine wire to the limbs, with the date. These 
peelings amounted to some three or four each month 
the year round. The obj ect was to find what time in the 
year a new bark would be most perfectly formed over 
the wound. This was found in that latitude to be 
the fifteenth of June In the months of January, Feb- 
ruary and March, the limbs showed a very dry, dead 
surface. April and May, the tree had grown an im- 
perfect barlL June 15th, the peeled surfiice showed 
a perfect covering of new bark. From this date, the 
growth of the bark was less perfect through the sum- 
mer months and the surface dry and dead in the fail 
months. I was not a fruit grower myself or a mem- 
ber of the association, yet the fiicts elicited struck 
me as being of great practical value to those who 
were. It was shown that ftie new bark invariably 
commenced to grow downwards or trom the upper 
end of the limb; that the sap must go up to the 
ends of the limbs, and there be brought in connec- 
tion with the oxygen of the. atmosphere, through tlie 
iigured pores of the leaves, before it could be used 
in the economy of the tree to form new bark. This 
being so, and it found an established law that at 
one period of the year, new bark will form perfectly, 
and this period probably changing in different lati- 
tudes, experiments should at once be made to find 
out the proper time to prone in different regions, 
and this can be done as stated.— /mm Hcnmtead. 



Clubs, Clubs ! ^Form Clubs ; form them now. We 
wish every person who receives this copy of Thb Fab 

m would feel himself under a duty to get his neigh 
bora to join him and to send on a club of subscribers 
and keep sending namea aa long as he finds one wlu 
does not take the pi^r. 
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PLANTING AN ORCHARD. 
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Whit YAsiETJsa to Plast.— It is no4 only very 
important to select strong, healthy trees, but also for a 
market orchard, the best and most profitable varieties. 
There is probably, not an orchard In the country, but 
has some unprofitable varieties in it. 

It is impossible to select a list of varieties that will 
do If ell in every locality, and on all soils. I shall only 
endeavor to mention those tJiat generally succeed well 
in Western New York. 

Some advocate making the list of apples for market 
very small, in fact limiting it to the one most desirable 
Bort. It is generally agreed that the Baldwin combines 
more merits tlian any other variety. It is of good size, 
handsome color, generally tair and productive, and 
commands the highest price in market. It is said that 
the Baldwin will produce more money to the acre than 
any other apple— then why plant any other kind for 
market? 

Were we certain that it would not deteriorate, and 
would retain its popularity, it might be good policy to 
plant the Baldwin only. But experience has shown that 
many apples that were very fine and productive twenty 
to forty years ago, are now unworthy of cultivation for 
market The Fall Pippin, the Newtown Pippin, the 
Bellflower, the Eaopus Spitzenberg— once very popular 
varieties— have become such poor bearers, or so unfedr, 
as to be rejected among market varieties. 
' A few years may briqg about similar changes in the 
Baldwin, in which case an orchard of that variety, 
exclusively, would prove a bad ffedlure. Still, I would 
not have a large, I would select about such a list as the 
following, for market: 

Summer— Red Astrachan, Primate, Sweet Bough. 

Autumn— Golden Sweet, Detroit Bed, Qravenstein, 
Twenty-Ounce. 

Winter— Baldwin, Northern Spy, Tompkins County, 
King, Rhode Island Greening, Roxbur^ Russett, Tal- 
man Sweet. 

Should I be governed by my own experience, with- 
out regard to the testimony of others, I would add to 
the list for winter. Hay's Wine and Peck's Pleasant. 
The former is a beautiful striped apple, large, fair and 
Bniformly productive, ripening in early winter— the 
latter resembles in appearance, when picked from the 
tree, the Rhode Island Greening, but ripens up in 
February a golden yellow, with a red cheek, and is of 
excellent flavor. I know not why they are not more 
generally commended; I only know that for the last 
fifteen years, they have not been excelled by any other 
apple that I liave grown. 

For family use, I would add to the summer list. 
Early Harvest, and Early Strawberry, the Fall Pippin 
to the autumn one, and Westfield Seek-no-fhrther and 
Ssopus Spltenzenberg to the winter. 

The Early Harvest was for a long period of time a 
popular market apple, but it is becoming more and 
more affected by the black ftmgus, which leads shippers 
to reject it As soon as it begins to sweat in the bar- 
rtl the spots enlarge and soon* become rotten. The 



same is true of the Fall and Newtown Pippins, and 
some other inferior varieties. 

Having determined whalt varieties you will plant, 
you are prepared to make contracts with nurserymen 
for your trees. Some nurserymen reftase to fill an " 
order entirely with the better sorts, but want to work 
in some of the inferior kinds. Don't plant such ; or Lf 
you do, graft them over with the better ones. In my 
next, I will treat of planting the trees. 

Presbbvimo Grafts.— In the Saturday Evening ib«f, 
of Philadelphia, "Cosmo" relates that a good many- 
years ago, he saw a New York State farmer experiment 
with scions, and this was his practice : cutting a large, 
sound potato in two halves, as fast as his scions were 
cut from the tree he thrust the heels to the depth of 
about tliree-quarters of an inch into the cut side of the 
potato— each half receiving some fifty scions. The 
bundles were then wrapped In the leg of an old pair of 
woolen pantaloons, and laid away in the cellar for the 
winter. In the sprinj; they were grafted, and nearly all 
grew well. If any one will take . the trouble next 
spring, when apple trees are in bloom, to cut a twig, 
bearing, say half a dozen blossoms and as many leaves, 
thrust the cut end into a large sized, sound potato, 
place the potato in a pot of earth, barely covering it, 
moisten occasionally, and watch the result, he wjllvcry 
likely argue afterwards that there is something more 
than moonshine about a potato's preserving grafts. 



Fungus Spots on Peabs.- These spots have un- 
doubtedly originated in the growth beneath the real 
cuticle, of a minute brown parasitic fimg^, Cladospo- 
rixmi dendricum, which has destroyed the vitality of 
the subjacent tissue, but has not sufficient vigor of 
growth or greediness of moisture to make it penetrate 
deeply into the fruit Where moist decay has super- 
vened, it is apparently due Jo other fhngi which have 
accompanied or replaced the Cladosporium. This mould 
has of late years been a dreadful pest both to pears and 
apples. In some cas^s being virulent enough to destroy 
or greatly impair the young shoots, and its growth 
beneath the cuticle makes it almost impossible to 
apply a remedy. After a time, indeed, the cuticle 
bursts, to allow the fbrtile threads to break out Into 
thQ air and bearfhilt, but the' mischief is thea already 
done, and it is notorious that even were the habit dif- 
ferent, dark threaded fUngi are far less destructible than 
those which are colorless.- Jf- J, J?., in Oardener'g 
MontMy, ^ . 

Pbeskrviwo HTAdifTH Bulbs:- As soon as the 
flowers wither, take the bulb out of the earth or water 
in which it has bloomed, wash it and the roots clean, 
and lay it on the Ud of a hamper, or on clean straw, In 
an airy, shaded, but dry place. Turn the bulb frequently, 
and when the roots and leaves, &c., have dried up, 
trim them off, remove loose scales, and ripe offsets, 
and when the bulb is perfectly dry, lay it by in a 
drawer, closet, or basket, until the following autumn. 
By this method, the exhaustion of the bulb, after 
flowering, is sayed.— Cfera&f Sm)fth, 
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* THE ANTIRRHINUM. 

Thb love of flowers and their culture, 
is a silent, yet striking evidence of im- 
proved taste, refinement, and consequent 
happiness. Next to tlie happiness afford- 
ed by a blessed consciousness of peace 
with God, and good will and sympathy 
with all his creatures, there is nothing 
gives joy, pure and unalloyed, like the love 
of the beautiful — especially beautiful 
flowers— the children of the field, the 
woods and the garden. We commend 
their culture to all— to the children, to 
the ladies; and* good friend of the plow, 
it is no sign of wealmess, if you love 
flowers too. Tour hands may be hardened 
with toil, your face browned with the win- 
ter winds — ^but you may have a soul aa 
pure, as delicate, as alive to the highest, 
purest joys, as the prattling child by your 
side, that you love so much. Feed, and 
keep alive the soul, as well as the body. 
Nothing preserves the body from disease 
and the effects of old age, like a vigorous, 
well-fed souL This is the reason why 
some persons never seem to grow old. 
But, we started to speak of a very use- 
ful and beautiful flower, the Aiitirbhi- 
NUM, and not to write an essay on flowers 
and their effects. 

The Antibbhinum is one of our most 
beautiful popular flowering, easy of culture, 
showy, and flowery, the first year and again 
the second, is particularly desirable. The 
appearance of the flower is shown in the 
engraving, wliich is sometimes called 
8nap-Dragon by the children. The roots 
may be divided, or new plants can be 
grown from cuttings, but they come so 
good from seed there is little necessity for 
this. Seed should be sown pretty early in 
the spring ; transplant when two or three 
' inches in hight, and set ' the plants where 
they are to flower, from six to nine inches 
apart. 

There are a great many varieties. BrU- 
liant^ is flue scarlet and yellow, with white 
neck; Fire-Jlyj orange and scarlet— white 
neck; GcHathe, crimson,' white neck, very 
large and flne ; Delliay flne carmine, with 
white neck; I\ipUlonaceumy blood red, throat 
pure white. 

Tom Thumb, was a novelty of last 
year, very dwarf, and of quite compact 
habit the plant only growing about four 
or five inches In hlght, and the flower stem about six Inches. There is also a dwarf striped or carnation variety, 
growing about a foot in hight. These are the leading varieties, and three or four of them selected with refer- 
ence to a variety of colors will make a good collection. There is a white variety, and one called Ophir, creamy 
yellow—both very good for variety. As the flowers are borne in flne spikes they are excellent for the tops of 
table boquetts, and at the same time make an excellent and showy bed in the garden. For the accompanying 
engraving we are indebted to VUk'i New lUuttnxUd Catalogue and Floral Chtide* 
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THE WINDS AND THE' TREES. 



PHiu>a0PBEKS tell OS that the winds gain velocity by 
vnobstnicted travel; and the fiftct Is verified by the 
dreadfol huiricane on the ocean, the nging tempest 
on lake and sea, the awfol simoon on the African 
desert, and the farious tornado on the American 
prairies ; all of which strew their paths with desola- 
tion, because there are no trees to check the vio- 
lence of the winds. Even our sudden gusts in sum- 
mer, when the air becomes too much rorifled by heat, 
are often destructive of life and buildings. 

All these besoms of destruction would be greatly 
modified could trees be planted in their paths. The 
trees getting the ^rst strokes, and they being flexi- 
ble, would bend before the blast, breaking Its force, 
and making it pass harmlessly over buildings or other 
itationary objects. 

The electric fluid, so destructive of life and prop- 
erty, also is attracted by trees, and conducted Into 
the ground ; and in fact, trees are the best protect- 
ors against all the natural destructive agencies with 
which man has to contend. 

Another consideration as to the value of growing 
trees, Is the fact that a Burk of any size is warmer 
when belted and grouped with trees, in winter, and 
eooler in summer, which has been demonstrated by 
practical experience for centuries. Many fruiting and 
ornamental plants flourish when so protected, that 
would not live if exposed to bleak winds. Domestic 
animals, too, grow faster, thrive better, and give 
greater returns, if sheltered and protected by trees. 
Much better is it also to rest under their broad 
branches on a hot summer^s day, or to be enlivened 
by their cheering green when all else is dull and 
cheerless. 

A feeling of admiration and awe comes over me 
when I think of the wonderful wisdom shown in 
the forms and natures of trees to suit our various 
wants. If we plant trees with naked stems and 
branchy heads to shut out unsightly views, the work 
la only half done, as we can see through and under 
their branches ; but when we plant evergreens, whose 
largest branches are near the ground, they flll up 
the gap, and the work is complete. With fhiit trees, 
the same beneficent influence is manifest. We have 
to climb up trees to pick the large Iruits, which, 
when green, are unfit for eating; while it would be 
tedious to pick currants, and painful to pick the 
thorny gooseberry and blackberry, did they grow upon 
trees. 

We say, therefore, plant trees for shelter and shade, 
for embellishments to your grounds, and adornment 
to the landscape; they are grand and ennobling to 
look upon, and their fruits and timber In a few 
year's growth will be as valuable aa gold.— Cbrres- 
l qf' the Gardener^ s Monthly. 



PARSNIPS. 



wsirmc roa thx AicKaiciir Fjuuiai, by i. a. oostLaxn. 



PosTAGS ON Thb AMBiucAif Fabxbb, whcu paid 
quarterly in advance, is only three cents a quarter. 
We prepay the American postage on all papers sent to 



MB88R8. Eds. — I have been very much astoniahed, 
while looking over the back volumes of the Oerusee 
Farmer, of which I have an unbroken set for the 
last ten years, at the sparaity of information on the 
cultivation and utility of raising parsnips. Tumipe, 
carrots, ruta-bagaa and beets, all have due attention. 
Carrots and beets are fairly run Into the ground, as 
it is natural they should, while parsnips are left in 
the cold, to which however they seem well adapted. 
My attention was called to the subject by the 
great success which I have had with that v^;b 
table for the last three years. 

I planted it only for a house vegetable, in rows 
about two feet apart. I gave them very little atten- 
tion, weeding them but once or twice during the 
sommer, and each spring we have had any quan- 
tity of parsnips, large, tender, and deiiciotts for table 
use. 

It strikes me in this way. It is easily culti- 
vated, yielding large results for little lator, and is at 
the same time good for cattle. Thaer, in his princi- 
ples of Agriculture, says : " The abundant leaves of 
the parsnip are very grateful to cattle, and if I can 
trust the limited experiments which I have made 
upon this subject, increase the secretion of millu" 
Why should not farmers pay more attention to it ? 
Another thing, I see it stated in the Farmer that 
one great objection which agriculturists have to 
raising turnips and carrots is, that it is so difllcult to 
keep them during the winter, being liable to frost. 
If that is so, why not raise parsnips that will stand 
any amount of freezing' and even appear to grow in 
winter. 

I only throw out these hints, not that I set up to 
know anything about the subject In its practical 
adaptation to the wants of farmers, but merely to 
draw out from fEomers their ideas andexperienco 
in the matter. 

Flowers in the Window. — ^There is nothing mora 
attractive to the eye of the outsider than the plants and 
fiowers in the windows of houses during the season 
when garden culture is out of the question. Here 
every one, without regard to circumstances, may have 
a miniature green house with all its luxuries and few 
of its inconveniences. The expense is not worth men- 
tioning, and the labor is a pleasure to all who love 
these most loveable beauties of nature. In many of 
the public schools of New England, the female teach- 
ers and large scholars cultivate many flowers through- 
out the year, cither in doors or out So in numerous 
fiictories, it has become a usual sight to see at all 
times the hanging flower or fern vase, the pots on 
the window-sill all carefully tended and universally 
prized during the hours of hibor.— Jk. 
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HOW TO RAISe PEACHES EVERY 
YEAR IN IOWA. 



Whxh quite young, set the treo in the groosd 
with ali the roots nmning north and south, and thin 
the tree to a fan shape, with edge in the same 
direction sla the roots. When the tree is past three 
years old, alter the leaves are off in the finU, lean it 
towards the west till the branches nearly touch the 
ground. This can be done easily, as the roots which 
run north and south will be only slightly twisted* 
This should be the permanent position of the tree; 
never should it be righted up. The suckers or water 
epronts should be kept stripped off during the sum- 
mer, or the vitality of the tree will run to sprouts. 

The ends of all the branches should be crippled about 
the first of August. to force the Bvp into the fruit buds. 

Ev^ry fill! before cold weather sets in, cover the 
tree with brush to keep the tree close to the ground, 
and ^with straw over the brush to protect the fruit 
buds from the cold— and. uncover in the spring about 
the tenth of May. 

Thus, by a little care and labor, every year, an 
abundance of that delicious fruit can be raised at 
home, affording agircat pleasure, and saving expenie 
of importing from a distance. — Iowa Mom^Uad, 

SET OUT A CRAPE VINE. 



PRUNINO THE ISABELLA CRAPE. 



Now is a good time to prepare a spot fbr a grape 
vine. Many persons are deterred from anything of 
the kind by a groat parade made by some persons In 
preparing the ground. Now take your shovel, di^ out 
two or three wheelbarrow loads of earth and mix in 
with the returned soil, two wheelbarrow loads of ma- 
nure, and you will have a nice bed for setting out your 
plant We ought to have mentioned, as of ihe greatest 
importance, the right selection of a' spot. Open gar- 
den culture will hardly do in Maine for most kinds of 
grapes. Watch the elTect of the frost on your dwell- 
iD/^9 and see where it keeps off the longest, and tl)ere 
plant your vines. In most parts of Maine, an easterly 
or south-caoterly exposure is the best We have a 
Diana which ripened well the 10th of October, and the 
frost had not struck it the 7th of October, when we 
took it down for protection in the winter. It was not 
struck the last year, till the first of November. It is 
in the corner of the L, and house on the easterly side, 
where it luis about two and a half hours of the sun in 
the morning. A row of shrubbery is in front of it a 
distance of ten feet, which may have an influence in 
protecting it froip the frost. We have noticed in our 
vicinity, the White Sweet Water, growing in the same 
position and ripening nearly every year. The idea that 
grapes require the sun all day long in order to ripen 
them is a mistake. We have seen them run along 
Under the eaves of a building where the sun scarcely 
reached thcra, and tliey ripened well. The idea that 
grapes will ripen Jaetter by pulling off the leaves that 
cover them, we regjard as a great mistake. We want 
to see every dwelling house in the State adorned with a 
grape vine. Get a Delaware grape and set it out as 
well in the fall as in s^riug.'-Maine fktrmtr. 



Thi Importance of allowing more room for fiia 
Isabella and other strong growing varieties, than is 
generally given them, i^hich we have urged on former 
occasions, we find to be corroborai;ed by the results of 
experiments. At the autumn meeting of the Fruit 
Growers* Society, of Western New York, one of the 
most skillful and successAil cultivators, and who had 
the best Isabellas on exhibition, aaid that he would not 
think of allowing less space for each plant than fifteen 
feet square, Which would be equal to 225 square feet of 
surface. When the vines are young, they do not of 
course need so much room ; and this has led many cul- 
tivators to adopt the opinion inadvertently, that they 
db not require it after warda. 

During a recent visit to the grounds of J. E. W&- 
liams, of Aurora, Ca3^ga Lake, he showed us the mode 
he had adopted for training his Isabella vines. They 
had at first grown to the top of a tall trellis, from which 
point they had been extended more than twenty feet In 
an upward, inclined direction, and attAched to a row of 
trees— the place where they were fastened to the trees 
being about twenty feet from the ground. He finds 
this extension to improve the quality and ripening of 
the grapes, and stated that the only well matured fruit 
of this variety ip that place, grew on these vines. 
Vineyards of considerable extent in the neighborhood, 
which had been freely cut back and allowed only a 
limited space, ripened their bunches badly. His Ca- 
tawbas, the vines of which were twenty feet long on a 
trellis, were also well ripened. The vines of bofjh these 
varieties were of considerable age, being two inches 
or more in diameter at the base.— Cbun^r^ OerU, 



rPRESERVINO FLOWERS IN SAND. 



Takb the finest river or lake sand and wash it per- 
fectly clean. Heat It very hot, and while hot, mix it 
thoroughly with stearic acid in the proportion of one 
pound of acid to 100 lbs. of sand. Let it cool. Take 
a small sieve and fasten boards to the bottom to keep 
the sand from fslllng through. Place enough sand Uk 
the sieve to hold the flowers in position, not covering 
them ; then with a sheet of paper twisted In the form 
of a cone or funnel, carefully let the sand pass between, 
around and over the flowers, covering them all about 
half an Inch. Set in a place where the sand will remain 
at a temperature of about 70 degrees. The length of 
time in which they must remain In the sand depends 
upon the thickness of the leaves and petals, varying 
from seven to twelve or more hours. This must be 
determined by experience. When they have remained 
sufficiently long, remove the boards carefully from the 
bottom of the sieve and let the sand run out The * 
flowers should be picked when dry. 

By this process the color and shape of the flowers 
are perfectly preserved, and they vrill remain so an 
Infinite time.— 6^. J5L M.^ in the Sural American. > 

Wb would call the attention of our readers to.tb^ 
List of Fremiums on the last page. 
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FRATERNAL LOVE. 



Kearest of blood shoald still be next In lore ; 
And when I see these happy children playing. 
While William gathers flowers for Ellen's ringlets, 
And Ellen dresses flies for William's angle^ 
I scarce can think, that In adrancing life, 
Ooldnesa, nnkindneas, Interest, or saspidoB, 
Will e'er diyide that unity so sacred, 
Which Nature bound at birth. « 

Sir Waiter SeoU. 

FASHIONS. 



A YEBT pretty Balmoral skirt and one In ^t which 
la the preyailing style, may be made by taking a white 
Ikirt of any kind, binding and trimming it with black 
jraid, nsually patting four or five parallel rows around 
.he bottom, leaving a space ofabont half an inch between 
'ach braid. It shoald be shrank by washing before naing. 
/ommon dress braid answers very well where 
heapness is desired, costing aboat fifty cents for tile 
v'hole. But if alpaca, or any finer quality is preferred 
y the fastidious, it will cost from eight to ten cents 
eryard. 

SOCIAL LIFE. 



Thebe is no doubt but that the young ladies of the 

resent day make a great mistake in their manner of 

iitertaining their young gentleman friends. When a 

oung man calls in the evening, Bridget is instructed 

> hand him into the best parlor, where perhaps there 

a fire, and perhaps not. Perhaps the young lady 

hose fortunate office it is to entertain him, is dressed 

i she desires, and is all ready to attend — ai;d may bo 

Jt But it is all the same. Into the dreary, stiflE; for- 

al, uninhabited parlor he is ushered. £very chair is in 

i place ; ornament, picture and ottoman have on com- 

my manners. The stove, or fhmace register fail to im- 

vrt even a glow of warftith to the room or anything in it, 

id by the time his wonld-be entertainer comes into 

le room all his conversational powers and ideas have 

.ceivcd a chill from which they will not recover during 

e evening— let the lady talk ever so wisely and so 

elL Now, we think a far preferable manner of enter- 

Ining a young gentleman, where there is between the 

xties a more than ordinary fHendsliip, would be to 

low him to make one of the family group. Take 

minto the sitting room— the family room— where 

mother, father, and tile younger children gather 

^ethei^— the matronly dignity of the mother, the 

idly authority of thd fkther, and the quaint brusqness 

the elderly aunt— all make a pleasing contrast to the 

ithful beauty and maiden shyness of the daughters. 

)u a recent visit to Europe, nothing charmed us 

re than the many pleasant evenings we were per- 

-ted to spend as one of the family group both in 

gland and Oermany. Memory often takes back to 

oy a pleasant scene in the former country. The 

;e fire-place, with ita blaslDg coal and singing tea 



kettle, the large Newfoundland dog on the mg, beneath 
the mother on one side, darning stockings for the boys, 
and the father not far ofif; reading the weekly news; 
one child lolling on the family dog, and the other ju&t 
dropping to sleep on his little stool, till both are sent 
to bed. You may be sure the room is large enough to 
allow of a wee coarting behind the large screen, of which 
there is one in every family room among the middle 
classes. The Boston JBevieuf^ in a late number, giving 
some timely remarks on this subject, says: 

** You can not visit an English fiunily in a fhmilkr 
way without discovering what will possibly surprise 
you, that a deep dislike of ceremony and state is a xerj 
marked characteristic of an English woman. This fea- 
ture is strongest in those highest in rank, and has bceo 
a marked feature in the character of the Queen herself 
from her girlhood. Now that she is a widow, and her 
children are growing to the stature of manhood and 
womanhood, and leaving their home forever, how 
delightftd to recall the sweet pictures of her early mar- 
ried life, when she so much loved to saunter, with her 
noble and good* husband, over the beach near their 
beautiful home in the Isle of Wight, and to wateli 
those then little children as they amused themselres 
with trying to find two pebbles of the same shape, or 
dig wells hi the sand with their tiny wooden spades. 
Was she not a great deal happier amid those sweet 
domestic scenes than when surrounded with glitterln? 
nobility on tile grand state occasions ?'* 

To oim Ladt Readebs.— We shall be pleased to 
receive contributions from the pens of our lady friends 
to the " Ladies' Department" of The "FAhnoL We 
have a large number of lady readers, capable of enrich- 
ing its columns with the results of their experience and 
observations, and we hope to see them contribute free- 
ly to this department of our paper, as we wish to make 
it one of the most interesting portions of Ths Avzsi- 
OAN Fabmer. 

Mbb. Ruth Russell is giving lessons in "cocking* 
to a class consisting of some of the foremost ladles in 
New Bedford society. 

ILLUSTRATED PUZZLES. 

ANSWER TO PUZZLES IN JANUABT NUMBKB. 

No. 1 — It hides a woman. 

No. 2— He only takes it in by the peck. 





No. 8— Why is this man 
like Harper's Weekly? 
Answers nfixi month. 



No. 4— Why is this an em- 
blem of man's continaal 
errors? 
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DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 



How ^ DBI88 Chiokxkb vob Tablb.— Not long 
Biuco while taking: dinner with a Mend, we were very 
much astonished to see the roast chickens brought to 
tablo with their legs and wings, stretched in all direc- 
tltjiis, and lest any of our readers should be open to 
QTiticism by a similar circnmstance, we giye the pre- 
, Tailing method of dressing them. After stripping off 
the feathers, see that every stomp and plnfeather is 
taken fh>m the skin. Nothing can be more indicative 
of bad taste and lack of cleanliness, than these unsight- 
ly objects when allowed to remain upon any kind of 
poultry. Take off the neck quite dose to the body, 
leaving sufficient skin to tie over the orifice. For roast 
chicken the legs should be cut about an inch from the 
first joint, as seen in cut. For boiling the leg should 




be taken off entirely at_ this Joint. Remember the oil 
reservoir at the back, which should be entirely removed 
with a sharp knife. In drawing, be careful not to break 
the gall bladder, as it tWlll make the chicken extremely 
bitter. Singe off all the hairs with a little burning 
paper, being careful not to blacken the skin. The 
gizzard should be opened and the inside removed with- 
out breaking the covering, and with the heart and llyer 
washed and inserted into the two wings, "^hlch may bo 
doQO by cutting a small slit in the lower part. After 
washing, stuff the breast with whatever forcemeat is 
preferred ; tie the neck securely, turn the wings on to 
the back allowing the gizzard and liver, to remain on the 
front, and resting neatly and securely upon the side of 
the breast Push the legs upward till they remain 
quietly under the skin of the breast. Then secure the 
wings and legs together by running a skewer through 
the center of the bird. Tie the legs down tightly 
with good clean string. 

REJfOVJLTDfO AND IlCFBOYINa FUBNITXJBE.— Chalrs 

with cane seats and backs may be made much warmer 
and far prettier by covering the cane portion with any 
firm and substantial material, green or black-oil cloth, 
or new carpeting-; rep and empress cloth are any of 
them appropriate to this purpose. A foundation of 
under lining and batting should first be made to the 
desired thickness, and this secured firmly in its place, 
by tacking to the edge of the wood work. Afterwards 
cover with material selected and finish with a pretty 
binding and brass-headed nails, placed about an inch 
and a half apart Very fine nails with large heads are 
the most preferable, as they give a more finished effect 
Scratched and marred iiimiture may be restored by 
first scouring with sand paper all the more injured por- 
tions, and in fact the varnish will take better if the 
whole piece is lightly nibbed with the paper. After 
which apply the varnish, made of the -proper thickness 
bj the addition of a little benzine or tnrpenUne. We 
obtained a pint of varnish sad a pint of benzine and a 



brush, for 90cents«, The brash cost a Uttle OTor. one- 
third of the money. 

How TO Cliah Ribbohb.— A lady sends us the follow- 
ing receipt for cleaning ribbons, which she wishes 
published for the benefit of those of her sex who wish 
to try a successfhl experiment, as she has done. In 
these hard times all economical hints are acceptable 
Wet the ribbon in alcohol, and fiasten one end of it to 
something firm ; hold the other in your hand, keeping 
the ribbon out strtdght and smooth; rub it with apiece 
of Castile soaj) until it IooIls decidedly soapy ; then rub 
hard with a sponge, or, if much soiled, with the back 
of a knife, keeping the ribbon dripping wet with alco- 
hol. When yon have exhausted your patience and 
think it must be clean, rinse thoroughly in clear water, 
fold between cloths and rub it with a hot Iron. Don*t 
wring the ribbon ; if you do, you wiU get creases in it 
that you cannot smooth out 

How TO Settlb Coffee — ^A pommon method of 
clearing coffee is by the addition ol an egg. The white 
is the only valuable part for the purpose, and only a 
small portlbn of one is needed for an ordiDary family. 
It should be mixed with the ground coffee before the 
water is added. Clean egg shells will do verywelL 
When eggs are fifty cents a dozen they are not alwajrs 
at hand ; a bit of codfish or even a pinch of salt is a 
very good substitute— and if the coffee is put to soak- 
ing in a little cold water over night, it will settle clear, 
without the addition of anything. 

To Wash MERiNOB8.^An old merino dress may be 
made to look as good as new by first ripping to pieces 
the skirt, and afterwards washing each breadth sepa- 
rately, in warm suds, being carefU to rinse only in 
clean warm water or suds. Cold water after warm will 
shrink any lund of woollen goods. Iron while quite 
damp on the wrong side. Afterwards fold once double 
on the right side; placing over it a clean newspaper, 
and irou with a very hot flat, in this way making the 
seam fold in all new double-fold goods. 

Patent Staboh Polish.— Take common dry potato 
or wheat starch— sufficient to make a pint of starch 
when boiled. While boiling add half a drachm of sperm- 
aceti and half a draelmi of white wax. Then use as 
common starch, only using the Iron as hot as possible. 

Cold Sauce.— Beat up fresh butter and powdered 
sugar to a cream ; fiavor with nutmeg and any essenoa 
Ttiis is excellent for apple pie and apple pudding. 
Drawn butter, sweetened and flavored, makes a good 
common sauce. 

MuBK.- The Empress Josephine was very fond of 
perfumes, and, above all, of music. Her dressing-room 
at Malmaison was filled with it, in spite of Napoleon's 
frequent remonstrances. Forty years ha,ve elapsed 
since her death, and the present owner of Malmaison 
has had the walls of that dressing-room repeatedly 
washed and painted;- but neither scrubbing, aquafortis, 
nor paint has been sufficient to remove the smell of the 
good Empress's musk, which continues as strong Ss if •* 
the bottle which contained it had been but yesterdaj 
removed. 
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PEACE AT LAST. 

'*KiLi«ixojnAL mrxLiovnxSt^ by saxkt oaat. 



"Do you know, my dear," I said to the Mr woman 
who has the misfortune to be my wife, as we sat 
together in the library the other evening— it chanced 
to be the anniversary of our marriage— " that I have 
been thinkihg recently, and especially ' waa it in my 
thoughts during your visit to your mother, that you 
really might have obtained a better husband than you 
did?" 

"Oh, as for that," she replied, " I made up my mind 
to that effect years ago ; in fact, we hadn't been married 
a month before I discovered the mistake I had made. 
But as it was too late then to make any change, I re- 
solved to make the best of the husband I had obtained. 
Now, there was Charley" — 

"Never mind, my dear," I interposed, "jabout reviv- 
ing the names of any of your old beaux. I don't wish 
to hear aught about them; and as they are all either 
dead and buried, or married, which amoimts to about 
the same thing— the less said in relation to them the 
better." 

** Yes, yes," I cried, »' I know them very well; their 
wives, let me tell you, died of broken hearts, from the 
effects of their ill-treatment Butchers, my love, 
could not be more savage and cruel to innocent lambs, 
than they were to their wives. It's a fact, and the 
whole neighborhood as you know, used to talk about 
their inhuman treatment." 

"I must say, on the contrary," said the obstinate lit- 
tle woman, "that I never heard a whisper breathed 
against their kindness and tenderness. Why, just look 
at the beautifid monuments they have greeted over 
their wives' graves, and the lovely poetry inscribed 
upon them !" 

"Hum!" I exclaimed, "that Is an easy thing to do; 
Imt It don't follow that, because one erects a monu- 
ment a hundred feet high over his buried wife, that he 
loved her a hundred-fold better than he who simply 
plants a rose-bush at the head of his darling's grave. 
It is almost i^overblal, too, that epitaphs never tell the 
truth ; and if you should die, my dear, though I would 
mourn for you very sincerely, I do not believe that I 
■would place more than a simple slab above your grave, 
inscribed with your name and age-" 
. " Of course you would'nt," my wife exclaimed, the 
tears rising to her eyes; "It would be as much as I 
could expect, if you were to give me even a decent 
burial— leaving the matter of a monument or tomb- 
stone entirely out of the question." 

"Pshaw ! my dear," I replied; "is thfire any use In 
your talking that way, I should like to know? In the 
first place, your health Is perfectly good, and"— 

"My health good!" she Interrupted. "Why, there 
never was a more feeble woman than I am. Tou know 
how weak and ill I have been ever since we were mar- 
ried, and that I am liable to die any moment Bat 



you are usfed to hearing me say so, and seeing me ia 
this condition. My mother knows how precarious mj 
life ia, and she told me, the very hoar before I start. : 
to come home, that I must be very careful of m}>f :.'. 
that I must not entertain too much company— espocia: 
ly your bachelor friends; for that my life hung ou a 
thread, and that I might die any moment." 

"Good heavens!" I exclaimed, "if there he one 
thing more than another which I dislike, it is for yi ar 
mother to tell you that you aire feeUle. To my c( rt^iin 
knowledge, she has repeated those identical word, to 
you at least fifty times every year since we were iL.tr- 
ried, and I believe she only does it to Irlghten you unJ 
provoke me." 

"Well, you are cruel, cruel as the grave," my wife 
cried, now quite excited; and I'll no longer live uudrr « 
the same roof with one who has no more considera- 
tion for my feelings and happiness than you have. Jly 
dear mother, who has her only chUd's welfare at heart, 
can't give me any advice but you get angry at her for 
It" 

"I don't get angry at her," I replied. " I am only 
vexed at her for trying to create a disturbance between 
us. If she'd let you and I manage our own house- 
hold, without forever suggestfng this or that to yon, 
we should know more peaceful days than we do. 

"I'll tell you what, my dear," I continued, after a 
pause, during which my wlft bad kept her handker- 
chief to her eyes, in a way that suggested wceping- 
"I'llteU you what," I repeated, "I had ftirther been 
thinking about during your absence, and, if I am not 
greatly mistaken, it will be conducive of peace m our 
home." 

My wife removed the handkerchief from her eyes, 
and asked me what I meant 

" I mean this, my dear," I answered: "I purpose to 
remove from the cl^y Into the country. I believe that 
thereby your health will be greatly Improved, the fresh 
air will, I doubt not, bring back the roses to your 
cheeks, and the quiet incident to a country life, 
together with the tender commui^gs which our 
hearts will hold with nature, will bring peace to m at 
last Besides," I said, "the temptations which assail 
us both In the city, will not exist to the same extent 
in the country. » * * Early rising, too, is condu- 
cive to health, and a ramble through the woods is bet- 
ter than a promenade on the fashionable side of Broad- 
way. Again, the cost of living fai the country Is hiUf 
of what It Is In the city. The rents bear no compari- 
son to city rents, and we can enjoy the fresh vegetables 
just out of our own garden, which is more than we ean 
say of those from Washington Market The children 
ah, my dear, think of the children I How they will 
improve by a change from town to country. Tliey will 
grow fat, and sunburnt, and freckled, and tear their 
clothes climbing trees, and gcneraUy have a good time 
oflt ♦*»#»#♦% # 

I suppose my wife was too overjoyed to speak; so 
she only nodded her head, acquiescently smiled, half 
sadly, and looked forth into the deepening twi'll^^ht 
And so, when winter had glided by, May came,"' we 
went into the country, where, undisturbed by city 
trials, we have found peace at last, and all manner of 
I igreeftble matrimonial felieities. 
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TALK WITH THE YOUNC FOLKS. 

WBinZS fOS TBB AXaaOAX FABim, BT 0. V. VMMXST. 



We have Bomething to say to the young girls. We 
never expect to tire in interest or labor for the girls. 
We see so much to. hope for in relation to the females 
of our country, and so much that is defective in their 
education, that their interest— their good, Ilea upon 
our heart like a perpetual inspiration. When we see 
girls educated in the schools of folly and fashion, set- 
tiug themselves, body and soul, to the blandishments 
of the shopiceeper and mantuamaker^ idling their 
young lives away in gossip and nonsense, taking early 
lesBOQs in rouge-daubing and toilet-gilding, talking 
seriously of matrimony in their early teens, looking 
forward to making a fortunate match as their only hope 
and care In life, forgetting all that is greatest and best 
in their minds and hearts, ignoring all womanly aspira- 
tions for life's great duties and joys,--our heart bleeds 
within us. How many good people are trying to 
improve their homes in the world! How many are 
fceking to awaken in human hearts a better ideal of 
home life— a true estimate of home virtue— a more 
thorough Insight Into home duties ! How limited will 
be their success unless the hearts of the girls can be 
weaned with a burning zeal for improvement. Woman 
is a mistress, the presiding genius of home ; and she 
must become true to herself, true to her womanly 
qualities of mind and heart, ere the homes of this 
world can be what they should be. She must cease to 
worship at the shrine of folly; she must cease to place 
her sole good in marriage; she must cease to regard 
herself simply as the doll or plaything of man; she 
must cease to lean on father, mother, brother, husband, 
for support— for instruction. 8he must feel that she 
bss a mind to be educated—* soul to be taught the 
way of duty. She must learn tp be Independent In her 
opinions, her actions, her duties and aims. Every 
girl should have some aim in life and educate herself 
for some place and ^utj. Her education should be 
solid and thorough. Why should the boys be sent to 
college from fourteen to eighteen, and the girls to a 
seminary or academy only as many months! Why 
should the boys be three or four years learning & trade 
or profession, and the girls never learn to do anything? 
Why should the boys be all their minority learning 
agriculture with the best books, instructions and expe- 
riences they can get, and the girls, who are to be the 
▼ives, be ignorant of everything that pertains to their 
future duties and trials? Why should it be the pro- 
vince of the boys to know so much, and the girls 
know so little? 

Wo want to see the girls of 'this age wake up to a 
new life, and every one of them fix on some great 
attainment that they wUl secure. First of all let them 
aim to be tme women, intelligent, s^lf-reliant, virtu- 
ous, high-i^lnded, sober, aifectlonate, thoughtful 
loTing— all that to truly lovely, and notliing that to not; 



demanding of all their associates that they shall be 
honorable and respectful. Secondly, let them deter- 
mine that they will know the most they can know 
about the practical duties of life; that their 
hands shall be taught to be useful and their minds 
active, come what fortune may. Thirdly, let them 
learn how to preserve their health, to care for and do 
for the sick, to be judicious managers of households, 
sick rooms, nurseries, gardens, dairies, and whatever 
falls to the common lot of men and women. Fourthly, 
let them learn to do something by M'hich they can 
cam an honest and- profitable living were they thrown 
upon their own resources. Lastly, let them read and 
acquire useful knowledge. With such efforts the girla 
of to-day may be glorious women for the next genera- 
tion. 

Sports of Wihteb.— Winter brings joy to the 
youth, who are not at tliat season so much confined to 
labor, and they hail its return with quite as much zest 
as the aged do the return of spring and summer sea- 
son. The sleigh ride and the skating frolic are sporta 
in which the frost must always have a share, and it to 
always made welcome to the young. Winter has ito* 
comforts for the adults also. The long evening^ favor 
the social visits of country people, who often without 
a formal invitation take up their abode for the evening 
in a neighbor's house, and *' talk the night away," at 
least in part, over a social fire, formerly in on open 
fire-place, which gave light to the whole room. Her© 
with nuts, apples, crullers, and a tankard of good cider, 
farmers will talk of their modes of management of 
their stock, of their grain, of their vegetables, and of 
their year's store of meat salted up safe in the cellar; 
and they enjoy a feeling of independence unknown to 
him who must first seek employment, then his com- 
pensation, then the best market to lay out his cash 
fh>m day to day, to support his anxious family. When 
the good husbandman has laid up his stores for the 
season, and feels in himself that he has provided 
comforts ilof only for himself and family, but for hla 
cattle and all the brute race on his farm — that he has 
fields of his own, that always with a common blessing, 
yield him an abundance of the good things of life — 
that the failures or the misfortunes of those engaged in 
more uncertain pursuits, mar not In any great degree 
the security and Independence xmkno¥m to moaii 
other classes of society. 

"Sambo, to your massa good farmer?" "Oh, yw, 
massa, a fus rate farmer— he moke two crops In one 
year." "How to that Sambo?" "Why, you see he 
sells his hay In de Ml, and make money once» 
and In de spring he sell de hides ob all de cattle dat dl*> 
for want ob de hay, and moke money twice— data two; 
crops, massa." ^ _ ^ 

A LABT named her son, the other day Petroleum. 
Her reasons for doing so was, that when she had occa- 
sion to whip him she might " strike lie." 

A soHOOLMASTmi stmck "He" the other day but It 
waa only juven-Ue. 
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To Our Readers* 



We take great pleasure, this month, in presenting our 
paper to our friends, filled with original matter, from 
practical and experienced men, and desire, at the same' 
time to express our regret that necessity compels us to 
omit our usual agricultural leader, in order to make 
room for matter of a personal character. We do not 
think it either profitable or interesting to bring these 
personal matters before the public, but owing to the 
insinuations of those opposed to the success of this 
paper, and the slanderous card wliich Mr. Harris has pub- 
lished, we are in duty bound to take notice of the fact. 

In regard to the advertisement, or circular, as Mr. 
Harris calls it, we have only a few words to say, and 
these are the facts in the case. 

The circular was put in the December number of 
The Genesee Farmer^ as an advertisement, and as such, 
.wo intended to pay for |t when called upon. Mr. 
Chase, partner of Orange Judd, when he came to 
Bochester, after finding that he could not take out 
proceedings against us, came to us personally, and 
Implied that nothing would be done against us, ex- 
cept that we ought to pay for that circular as an 
advertisement, and which we consented to, at the old 
rates for advertising, of The Oenesee Farmer^ and which 
Mr. Chase said they would think over; and it was with 
considerable surprise that we ^leard of, and afterwards 
received the card,, which is published on the first page. 

That Mr. Harris should condescend to slander us in 
the manner he has done, and at the same time express 
friendship ; and also in another column of The Agri- 
eidtiirist^ call ua his friend, is more than we can under- 
stand. 

But enough. We do not wish to continue this sub- 
ject, and if any persons have looked upon our efforts 
with doubts, we trust that th^ will at once be dis- 
pelled by reading this present number. We ask all, 
whether The Amerioan Fjlbmer is not worthy of the 
confidence and support of the community? 

To those who have so nobly come forward with 
their assistance in contributing to our columns, and 
those who have voluntarily acted as agents in forming 
clubs, we return our sincere thanka. ' 

There are thousands of farmers in the country who 
would willingly subscribe, and many who are not as yet 
aware that a new paper la started ; and we respectfully 
ask that all who wish auccess to the cause, will try and 
extend the circulation of The American Fariosr — show 
the paper to their ftiends and neighbors— tell them 
its marvellons low price—show them what Is said of 
TnE Ahebican Farmer by the press of the country, 
and get them to subscribe. Send on the names as fast 
aa you get them, and we pledge ourselves that nothing 
shall be wanting on our part to make The American 
Faumer worthy of support, in Its contents and typo- 
graphical appearance. 



The Cattle Plague m Enolaitd.— From the Eng- 
lish papers of lateat date, it appears that the range of 
the cattle plague is gradually extending in aome por- 
tions of the country, and la atationary in others. In 
Cambridge, the deatha have in some places, diminished, 
in consequence of the prior annihilation of larg*e lierd& 
In Cambridge, the diseaae la aUU prevalent In the es^l 
of England, freah outbreaka have taken place. In the 
center, it contlnuea ita ravages. In the south, it is 
atationary, and in Scotland, more or less severe in dif- 
ferent localities. The accounts from other parte of 
that country are of aa equally gloomy character. Vet- 
erinary sldll seems quite unable to stop ita ravages. 
The disease has already destroyed over 50,000 head of 
cattle, officially reported—besides some thousands 
more, of wliich the Government had not been advised. 
In consequence of the prevalence of this terrible dis- 
ease, it is announced that the Royal AgricultTiral 
Society win omit their annual show and meetLog tMa 
year. 

Later information, as we go to press, announces that 
a large increase of the disease has taken place. For 
the previous week the number was 050, and in the la^t 
week of December 7,088 had been destroyed by the 
plague- In Torluhire the number was 1,450, and m 
Scotland, 1,975. 

Colonial Fruit.— The Province of Nora Scotia had 
the honor of taking the gold medal which was offered 
for the best representative collection of firult and vege- 
tables from any of the British Colonies, at a show of 
fruit opened in London, in December, in coxmection 
with the Royal Agricultural Society. The London 
Press says of it, that the Nova Scotian Fruit Growers* 
Association contribution was. an exceedingly Interest- 
ing collection of fruit, adapted to that Pronnce, 
and compliments tile appearance of the vaiioiu des- 
criptions of fruit in the collection. 

The gold medal of the Society for the best collection 
of fruit and vegetables, grown by any botanic or hor- 
ticultural garden In th^ world, was carried off by the 
Copenhagen Horticultural Society. 

Back Numbers.— Each number of the Farmer Is 
stereotyped, so that we can at all Umes supply back 
numbers to any extent. All who subscribe ^rill receive 
the entire volume. Any numbers that miss in the 
mails we shall be pleased to replace at any time. Tub 
AMERICA17 Farmer for one year wUl make a beautiful 
volume of 884 pages, filled with the experience of 
practical farmers, and profusely embelliahed with first- 
clasa engravings. 

SoROHUM Sugar.— A subacriber in Indiana aends itt 
a aample of sorghum sugar manufactured by hhn, and 
will In the next number of The American Fabmbb 
fhmlah our readera with hla process of manufacture, 
the variety used, &a, which will at this time be partic- 
ularly aeaaonable and Intereating to our readers. 

State Agricultural Society.— The annual mcctinj? 
of the New York State Agricultural Society will be 
held at Alhany on Wednesday^ Februaiy 14, 1866. 
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Inanlries and Answers. 



Messrs. Editors :— The farmers in the West are now 
boj^inninff to build houscB and bams, and many are at 
a loss to Icnow how to build as regards comfort and 
economy. I would suggest that you Illustrate copious- 
ly with farm buildings. Such plans as tou may select 
may not suit every one that wants to build; yet with a 
little modifying, may suit a majority; and who will 
ever hold you in grateful remembrance for even a sug- 
gestion you may offer in the erection of a tastcftil and 
cuavcnient residence for themselves and family. 
Do not neglect the flower garden. This will enllBt the 
fair sex, and many a dollar may be added to your sub- 
Bcription list. Embellishments of country houses are 
too much neglected. Farmers need stimulating on 
this subject"-?. H, J.., {West Jersey ^ JU,) 

We should feel under obligations to our readers, If 
they would give us a description of any fkrm buildings 
embodying modem improvements, which they may 
have, with an outline plan of the same, and we will 
get them engraved for the columns of Thb Farmer. 
Any suggestions on this head we shall be pleased to 
receive firom any of our readers. 

E. F. H.— The trouble with you was this : you scald- 
ed the fowls In boiling water, whereas you should have 
used water nearly at the boiling point. 

Y. W — 20 cents per pound, is the retaU price here 
f«r good turkeys ; 15 to 18 cents for chickens. 

A. 8., (Omo.>— The postage on The American 
Farmer to England, is 34 cents a year, which must be 
prepaid, in addition to the subscription. 

A SuBSORiBBR. — See the number for January. 

H. F. 8.— Will answer your inquiry, if possible, in 
th e next number. 

R, H.— No room for you this month. 

U, U. ^We cannot give you a satlsfectory answer; 

we have looked for one ourselves, but could not find 
one. 

Wood Chucks.— A subscriber wishes to know how to 
catch these burrowing quadmpeds. Will some of our 
readers give us their method. 

J. O. Omemee.— Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage 
Seed is only sold by the package, at 25 cents each, 
you can get It by applying to James Vlck, of this city. 

Trainiko AxiMJLLB—Eds. American Farmer .'—As this 
Is a subject of never-Cailing Interest to farmers, and 
more especially to the young men who are to be farm- 
ers In the future, your correspondent would suggest the 
propriety of a series of inquiries and answers through 
the columns of The American Farmer, and that we 
may thus get and give all the best practical Ideas and 
crpericnce of the readers of your most valuable 
monthly. My boyhood was mostlv spent in the roughr 
eet portion of MTadison county, New York, where we 
raised with much labor only small crops of corn and 
poutoes, and still smaller of spring wheat, and scarcely 
anv winter wheat at aU. But It was a great ffrass 
country, and consequently a stock-raising and dairy 
co'intrv We had colts and steers in abundance, 
with which we boys did try our hands at breaking 
them as we termed It, during the long winter snows 
and snow-banks. And sometimes they took the advan- 
tage of our letting go the rope x>r Hues a moment, and 
w(mld nearly break us before wo could again bring 
tli-m to anchor. Thus we took them through the 
Rr )W5 of i^inter, aud When spring opened, we began to 
trv but oOen with very unsaUsfactoir results to do our 
fci'ring work with our half-broken ieanui. Much hat 



been said In these later years about Mr. Rarey's mode, 
and various other would-be wiseacres have added their 
experiences, views and theories, and to sift and get 
before your readers all we could of value on this much, 
neglected subject, Is the aim of your humble corres- 
pondent Please let us hear from the readers of Tbb 
Farmer.— Jimiu«. 

Uterary Notte««« 



MERET15 MUSEUM. 

This la the title of a neat little monthly, of 82 pag«s, whldi is 
alirays filled with readable and Interesting^ matter for the young 
folks. A new volnme commences 'with the Janoary number, 
which is before ni on our table. A fine steel engraving^ of Gen- 
eral Grant, by Buttro, of New York, which Is beautlMly got up, 
will bo sent to all new snbscrlbora. Address, J. "S. Bteams, 
Pabliaher, New York. 

THE FABMEB. 

Tms is the title of a new monthly, devoted to Agrioaltnre and 
Horticnltnre. By Elliott and Shields, Bichmond, Ta. It Is well 
got up, and we doabt not, will have a large aircolatlon. We 
wish It every snccess. 

THE ARTISTS SON, AND THE EMIGRAl^S SON. From 
the London Religious Tract Societr. Published by Henry 
Hoyt, Boston. Price, tl,16i For sale by £. Dazrow A Broth- 
era, of this city. 
These are very interesting stories, In one neat volnme, bonnd 

In crimson. Typography perfect Excellent for Sabbath School 

Libraries, and for presents to children. It is sent by mail, frso 

of postage, for the above price. 

HARPER^B WEEKLY. 

Tms illustrated paper, of onr country, never Mis to eome to 
hand, from week to week, always welcome, and filled, at all 
tlmea, with something pleasing to the eye, and profitable to the 
mind. Single subscriptions, $4,00 a year. In clubs of alz, for 
120,00s. Harper Sc Brothers, New York. 

OUR SONG BIRDS. A serial, published quarterly. Br Oeoifps 
F. Boot and B. B. Hanby. Prepared expressly for 8abl>ath and 
day schools, Juvenile sln^ng classes and the social circle. Eaeh 
number, 64 pftgcs, complete in Itselt Tub Snow Bird, (Jan- 
uarv,) Tin Bobix, (April.) (TiieRed Bikd,) July, (Tire Dovx,) 
(October,) Sinjflo numbers, 18 cents. 60 cents a year. $8 a 
dozen. $15 a hundred. For sale by E. Darrow de Bros., of 
this city. 

Welcome to the "^ Snow Bird,** for January. It appears In 
beautUlil plumage, and we notice that it is in excellent trin. It 
is the first of ''Our Song Birds.'* A serial, published qnartsrly. 

THE GARDENER'S MONTHLY. 

Thx January number of this yaluable monthly Is reeelvedi 
and, aa usual, it is filled with excellent reading matter for Horti- 
cnlturists and others. Any of our readers wanting a good work 
on Hortteolture should read the adrerUsement of this monthly 
In our last number, and subscribe for It It ia edited by Thoflk 
Meehan. and published by W. G. P. Brinckloe, of Philadelphk. 
Price, $2,00 a year. Single copies, 20 cents. 

The Amerlean Fmrmer In Canada. 



Al long as the prcminm on gold continues, we shall 
send Thb Amebioak Farmer to our Canadian anbecri- 
hers at 60 cents each in clnbs of five or more, or single 
subscriptions at seventy-fiye cents. 

If American money la sent,, onr terms will be one 
dollar a year, or seventy-flye cents in clnbs. We pre- 
pay the American postage on all papers sent to Canada 
or any of the BriUsh Provinces. 

m ^ m 

To Advbbtibers.— All adyertisements should be re* 
celved on or before the 20th of the month to insure 
insertion in the following month. 
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Etebt mail brings bb papers saying a good word for 
Thb Ambrioaw YxsaoJBL We assure our brethren of 
the press that their good wUl and kind words are fuUy 
appreciated, and thank them for the liberal manner in 
which they endorsed our remarks in the columns of the 
January number, in all but a few cases, giving credit. 
We are at all times willing to be copied from, but at the 
same time, desire to have fuU credit given to The 

AXSBIOAN FjlBHBB. 

It Is of tho same style «id price as the Ometw Tanner, and 
opens with fair promise of succeas.— CtoutUry Genilemant 

It Is printed on eood paper, clear type, »nd promises to be a 
TBhiable monthly.— //«ra/d, Uiiaa. 

Th» place of The Geneaee FcurmerhM been'moro than equally 
veil supplied by Tuk Amebican Fakmes. We tnist that the 
aew candidate will not only obtain all the support and good Mrill 
«r its predeoessor, but will find its way to a largely increased 
number of friends hnd subscribers.— 7 We^op*, Gemta^itotcn^ 
J*a, 

Thi first number of Th« AireftrcAxFAKjraii bears a creditable 
appearance, and ousht to be sustained.— (^aM<^ Lerajf, 

Tbx JsDoary number, which we have reeeiyed, is a very good 
befj^ning.— ^r, Cot>our(f. 

Tm Ambbican Fasmu Is the title of a neat little monthly 
sheet, of thirty-cwo pages. It is equal, in every respect, to its 
predecessor, the Oenwee Ft^rm^r^ and sa an ^picuUuiol papei;, 
It la ^edwU—Prototype, London. 

Tmt Amsbioan Fabmeb presents a good appearance, and under 
the able management- of Mr. Tomer, can but succeed.— iTeroM, 
8ag*naw, 

It Is an improvement upon The Genuee Farmfr, which h(ia 
long been a (avorite.— i2<»/w*iiocwK Fultonville. 

Bo fbr as it may seek a place among new readers, and stand on 
its own footing and merits, it is welcome to saooeed.— JfeMm: 
Orange Judd A Co.^ Special. 

Tn January number of Thb Ambbigan Fabkbb is a well got up 
publication.— (7Arcwic/e, Penn Yan. 

Thb January number Is very well got up, and we can recom- 
moDd it to liu-mera, hortioolturists and othen.^JieptUflioan^ 
Bmraioga aprings. 

Tub Axbbicax Fabmbb well fills the vacuum made by the 
transfer of The GenesM Farmer.— Atlae, Attica. 

This monthly is very neaUy got up and filled with acceptable 
m»tter^—£i^re8&, RocheeUr. 

Thb Amkbioax Fabmbb is a' new competitor for the pat- 
ronage of farmers and agricultural readers generally, and the 
first number presents a fair appearance, and is well stocked with 
valuable and Instructive reading. In addition to the paiKr, each 
SBbacriber will receive a copy of the well known and beautiful 
•ngraving of the lute President Lincoln, and his son '*at home :" 
a handsome present, and making a tempting offer.— ySsn^ifseA 
Bwrlingion, Vi. 

It epntains a large amount of miscellaneous and general news as 
well as many valuable hints to the agriculturist— SsnMne/, 
PratUHfurgK 

Wb predict that Thb Amxbioak Fabmbb will soon win Ita way 
to pablic fhvor.— CJ!EMi»m«roto^ Awora^ Indiana^ 

Tub Ajobbican Fabmbb is illustrated with nnmerona wood 
outs, and fllU*d with interesting matter to the fiirmer and gar- 
dener, as well as the general reader.— ^ro, Kewmarkei. 

Thb January number presents a vast innonnt of general and 
special information for the Hftrmer, ambraced in a neat and con- 
venient form for binding.— /"ree Preee^ KiUanning. 

Tbb Ambbicak Fabmbb is a new agricultural monthly, got np 
in good style, illuatratetl with numerous wood outs, and filled 
with interesting matter to the fkrmer and gardinflr, as well as the 
general reader. — Era,, Nevomarkei^ C. W. 

Thb American Fabmbb is a new candidate fof public flavor, 
and we have no doubt will be a popular one. It is a great im- 
proveoient upon the Qeneeee Farmer.—Sepublican^ Fuiton- 
miUe. 

Fbom the appearanoe of the first number, we judge that it 
wmld be a Very usefU paper for larmen.— /Vm iVesi, Honeoye 
Falle. 

JrDOiNO from the first number, Thb Farmbb is to be a very 
valuable paper, and to rnoro than fill the place vacated bv its 
predoccsabr. Wo wish all suoci'ss to it.^ Teicffrap/i^ Nor- 

It Is a most excellent ffirraers' paper and worthy a liberal V^^V^ 
^ati.-^ournal^ Citarjield. 



Thb Ambbicak Fabwicb is handsomely printed, on good pap«r. 
and is filled with matter interesting to all farmers. — Courier^ 
Potedam. 

JuDOiNo IVom the first number before ua, it is a journal wor- 
thy Ihe support of the farming community generally. — TYihune^ 

Thr initial number of Thb Amebica>' Fabmbb promises to 
meet the wants of farracra The subscription price is only one 
djllar per year, and a sin«;le number contains a hundred tiii.es 
that worth oi practical information. — Reporter,, THtaeviUe. 

Faioiebs, who are in want of a good and instructive agricnltTi- 
ral paper will find this just tho one to meet their wishes.— 2.ra, 
Clinton, O. W. 

It is got up in the same stvle as The Genesee Farmer^ but it 
Is an improvement on that dtfUnct monthly It will no doubt bo 
a useAil publication to the farming community. — Warder^ 
Omemee. • 

It Is filled with useflil matter and Is finely Ulnstrated and 
very cheap. — Deniocrat, IfcConnelleburg. 

It is well edited ; crmtains a great variety of matter interest- 
ing not only to the fanner, hut to the general public, and is well 
worth the price of subscription. — Journal,, Pott&j^ille. 

Tbb Ambsican Fabmbb Is the title of a new and a very excel- 
lent monthly. We have perused its pages with interest and to 
much satisfaction. Every farmer and gardener should have a 
copy of this beautiful little stranger. — Democrat, JKoomeburg. 

Tbb AxBBiCAif Fabmbb takes the place of the Genesee Farmer, 
and is put up in the same style. We consider it an excelleDt 
work, and should receive a hearty support from farmers. — Jtepvb 
lican, Bloomington. 

Tub January number which is before us, presents an exceed- 
ingly creditable appearance, and its columns are stored with 
much yahiablc information. -Vaunuz/, AJk(jan* 

It is well filled with valuable matter, and is worthy tho 
iiurmers attention.— n/oumo^, Anr^ Arbor. 

As far as we can judge, after examining the first number, Thb 
Ambkioan Fa&mbb deserves to be well patronized.— C?ae<//^ 
Picton, 

It Is got up in a handsome and convenient form for binding, 
and is well filled with valuable matter.— 7Van«cript, Korth 
Adam*. 

Thb new journal appears to be ably edited, and will no doubt 
fill the place of its illustrious predecessor.— Citieen^ /ac4r«on. 

Wb would recommend Tub Amebicax Fakmeb to the people 
of this section as a paper that is exactly suited to their M-antt. 
Every one should obtain a copy and examine it, and we feci confi- 
dent that they will not consent to be without it — EnterprU^, 
Ketoawnee, Wis. 

Wb have examined Thb Fabmbb carefully, and would say that 
it is eminently worthy of the patronage oi fiirmers. — Republi- 
ooMs Waverly. 

Wb are in receipt of this excellent journal for January, tbe 
first number of its existence. Each number will be neatly print- 
ed, on good paper, and filled with valuable reading matter for 
farmers. At one dollar, it should not fail to find its way to every 
farmer's house in the yremt—JSoreaW, Rowling Green, Ind, 

Wb have never seen a better Agricultural paper than tho first 
number of The Amebioan Fabmbb.— ^«pm 6/ tea;*, Sycamore. 

JunociO from the first number before us, it is a journal wor- 
thy the iupport of the finning community generally.— ^acs, 
iHinda. 

Thb Ambbtcah Fabmbb is the best agricultural monthly we 
knew of, and is Aimlshed for the small sum of $1.06 a year.— 
Family Friend-, Brooklyn. 

Thb Ambbigar Fabmbb.— The first number of this new candi- 
date for the favor of the agricultural community is before ua. 
Although gotten up at sq short notice, following as It does, the 
Geneaee Farmer, it promises to equal that long and justly pop- 
ular agrienltural journal in the quality and quantity of the mHt- 
ter contaiBed, while it fin- cxoels it in its tyi>ographieal appearaDca 
and general make up.— Democrat, Rochester. 

Thb AmbbtoaH Fabmbb is a successor ct the oM Gsneue 
Farmer, and we Judge from the first number, wliidi Is on our 
table, that it will oe an improvement on that pBper.-~-Rseord«r, 
AmeUrdam, 

Wb welcome to our exdiange list^ Thb Ambbioak Fabbkb, 
a new monthly agrienltural Journal, conducted with marked 
ability, and admirably filla the plaoe of The Geneeee Farmer.^ 
PtMS, Northampton, 

Tns Amxbioah Fabmbb is the title of a new agriooltuntl 
paper jnst started in Rochester, (t is the f«lze of 82 pa^es, is put 
up in pood style, is printed on clear new type, and makes a vory 
creditable appearance. It l3 s^unetliiii;; in th'.- f-tyle of the old 
Genesee Farmer, but it Tniifcts a neater nppe.irnnce than that 
ever did and we think is quite likely to l>e u)i»re popular with 
the farmers. It is finely illustrated, and is furnished at 91,00 ptf 
umom.— .American, AWv^n^ N. Y, 
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Notes on the IVeatlier, Arom De«. 15, 1865, to 
Jan. 16 til, 18 669 IndaslTe. 



The moderate weather continued through ihe second 
half of December. The canal was iW)zcn fast on the 
15th, and has been fast bound, as usual, through the last 
half. The mean temperature of this half was 28. 10©, 
and the general average, 25.81 o . ♦ Wc had rain, and hail, 
and snow, on the 20thf and 21st, and sleighing for four or 
five days ; fine wheeling rest of the half month. 

The mean heat of the month was 31.10 « , and general 
average, 28.730. The coldest morning, 10®; coldest 
noon, 20 © ; and coldest day, 15. 83 o . The hottest mom- 
lng,;40O; hottest noon, 470 ; and hottest day, 41.33©. 

The water fallen in the month was only 1.75 inches; 
barometer, 29.47 inches, audits mean for 28 years, 29.53 
inches. 

For the year 1865, mean heat, 48.16 ; and for 29 years, 
47.06 o ; a year, warmer than the average. 

The water, rain and melted snow, for 1865, was 34.08 
Inches ; and the average In 29 years, 32.53 inches ; water 
exceeds the average. 

The severity of the cold in the Mississippi Valley for a 
year or two past, has been strilving for winter cold, and 
summer or early frosts. On December 13, 1865, the ice 
formed at St. Louis, and temperature down to 9 o , colder 
than our Western New York. On the 14th, at Cincinnati, 
8 o below ; at Quebec, on the 15th, 12 o below, and snow 
fell three or four inches deep at Nashville, Tenn., on 15th. 

January, 1866, began fair and pleasant. On the 5th, 
the temperature was at 3 © ; on the 6th, in the evening, 
5 o ; and the cold period was distinct and palpable ; on 
the 7th, 30 below in the morning; 3© at noon; 3© be- 
low at 9 p. M.; on the 9th, 4© below, at 7 a. M.; at noon, 
17©; and the cold period passed oflf. The cold was 
greater at the east— Boston, 8© below; New York, 
10 o below ; Albany, 15 o below ; Auburn, 24 below; 
Geneva, 12© below; Rochester, 4® below ;■ Montreal, 
210 below; Ottawa, C. W., 31® below; Ann Arbor, 
6° below; Kalamazoo, 10 © below. 

The barometer gave the greatest rise known here in 
28 years, Jan. 8th— 30.52 inches; also, highest known 
at Geneva'College, 30.53 inches; and also was thd high- 
est Icnown at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

For the first half of January, 1866, the mean heat was 
17. 78 o ; and the lowest mean in 29 years, was 15. 9 o ; and 
its highest, 36.7©; a cold half of this January. More 
or less snow, light, and giving very little running of 
sleighs; smooth for carriages; on the whole, rather 
cool, but business active, and health as usuaL • 

The Press, 

Wb feel under obligations to many editors for the 
liberal manner in which they have noticed The Ascebi- 
OAN Farmek, and to many agricultural papers who have 
sent their valuable exchanges. Would our space allow, 
we should be pleased to give an extended notice of each. 

t-ff "Ed'ttors, correspondents and agents will please be 
particular to address all exchanges, notices and commu- 
nications to TUE AMERICAN FARMER, Rochester, 
N. Y. 



TMB MARKETS* 



KooHKSTSK, Jon. 88, 18W. 

FLOUR AND GRAIN— Very little doinj?, and little change In 
prices. Scarc*.'ly nuy grain Is offeroU. A few loiMs of Red 
\Mieatorel>roaj:rht in. Flour— Whito Whoat, ijSl 2(3^118 75. Bod 
winter, >^9.ry)(?7>.^10.75. Extra State, IT.^.'KTc 7..V). Grain— Wliit^ 
wheat, $2@|2.50. Red do., %2@-2.U)4. Ci.rn, 70c. Barley. SO^ 
85c Oats, 4l)c Rye, 75c.' Biickwheat, 7.Vrr sijc. 

PROVISIONS— Market dull. Dressed' ho^'s, |11.75<a$HL 
last week, but only $ll(§i|11.50 this. Lard iiuiot, lS^20a 
Batter, 80(3;i3oc. Effgs, &Jc. TurkoyS, l&^20o. Chickena IS^lTcL 

WOOL— 4S^55c. 

Nxw ToBK, Jan. Vk 

FLOUR— The market for State and Western floor Is heavr, 
and common jrra<ie9 l()@kl5c lower, with only a moderate de- 
mand. Sales, 6,100 barrels at the following quotations : Super- 
fine State, |6.75(gi$7.20;Extra SUite, $7.5f)^.$7.so; choice SUte, 
$7.90(r?>8.10; Sui^Tflne Western, $6. 75(r?^$7.20: common to good 
shipping brands extra round hoop Ohio, $8.;^^|S.50; Cana- 
dian flour is 10 cents lower. Sales at $7.85(rnH.2(> for common, 
and |8.25@$11 for good to choice extra. Ryo iiour duli Cam 
meal dull. 

GRAIN— The market for wheat is dull and price* of spring 2a 
®8c lower. New No. 1 Milwaukee, 170c; choice Amber Mil- 
waukee, 174^; Unsound new Amber Michi^'un. 160c Rya 
quiet Barley dull and nominaL Com quiet and without de- 
cided change. Sales 82(g,3c for unsound and S5(r/;88c for sound 
Western mixed In store and delivered. Oats dull and lower; 
sales at 38(g),42c for unsound, and 54<§i56c for sound Western. 

DIJESSED HOGS— Firmer, gales at 18>4©18;ic for city, aad 
125i(??>18c for Western. '' 

PliOVlSIONS— The market for pork is dull and prices lowei; 
Sales at $29.62(7?>29.S7 for new mess: t28.2,Vry.29 for old mesa- 
closing at |2S.o9 regular; f21.75@22 for prime t r>nd $23@28.50 
for prime mess. Cut meats are steady; sales 250 j^ckoges atlt 
@13c for shoulders and 15X@klSc for hams. Lard dull and hea- 
vy; sales at 15j^@ 18)^0— the latter an extreme price. Butter 
dull at 20@32c for Ohio and 25@8Sc for State. Cheeae la quiet; 
sales at ll^<j^l7^c for common to prime. 



Chicago, Jan. 9k 
FLOUR— Market moderately active and steady. 
GRAIN- Wheat quiet at I225ti(2>123c for No. 1. Com inaotlv» 

and nominal. Oats Ann. 

PROVISIONS— Dnll. Mess pork firm; sales , at |86.60(^97. 
Sweet pickled hams quiet at 17jic Green meats 'steady; shoul- 
ders 9>§c and hams 15?{c. Lard ste.idy at 17c. 

HOGS— Active. Sales at $9(r^9.75. Dressed hogs active and 
advanced 25<r^3r>c; sales at $10.75((^11.25, closing ateady at |11 
for good and $11.25 for heavy. 



Special Notices. 

OouMPAUOH*8 Shirt and Coi.lar Manttfictort— » 
No. 10, Main street, (Bridge), Rochester, N. Y.— Many 
of the numerous readers of The AidERiCAif Farmer 
perhaps are not aware of the flourishing manufactory of 
shirts and collars in this city, at No. 10 Main street, 
(Bridge.) Tliis establishment occupie« four stories; 
the first or basement, is well lighted, -and is used for the 
washing of the shirt«, collars, &c.; the second and 
ground floor is for the wholesale and retailing business' 
—and the third for sewing, which is packed with girls, 
all busy as bees ; the fourth story is for starching, iron- 
ing and drying. These goods are all got up in good 
style, and defy competition even with our large estab* 
lishments in the eastern cities. Shirts and collars made 
in the latest and most fashionable style. Also shirt 
patterns cut and sent by maiL Directions for seljF- 
measurement sent by mail, and so easy to understand 
that any person can take their own measure, and if th6 
directions are followed will guarantee a fit. GiTe 
Ocumpaugh a call, either in person or by mail. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Bateb or Advkrtising — $2.50 per sqnare, or 35 centa a line p«r 
month ; one column, each insertion, $25.00. Displayed adrar- 
tlsementa and cuta inaerted at the aame rates. Special notieeii 
00 oenta a line. 



10,000 MAITETTA EOSE ODTTINGS. 

/^UT tea to twelve inches long, $5.00 per 1,000. 

ALSO, 25,000 ANOEB'S Ql'INCE STOCKS, 

jan-tr 8ALTEBAA^'TU0^'Y, KochoBter,H.T, ^ 
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FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

TICK'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
SEEDS. 

IliORAL GUIDE FOR 1866. 



IB irOW PUBLISHED, ASJ> OOWTAISS A FUIX 

DBSCBIPTION OF THE CHOICEST FLOBAL 

TBEAStJSES OF THE WORLD, 

JUTD THE BEST YEOBTABLES, WITH PLAIV 
DIBECTI0R8 FOB CTTLTUSE. 



Illustrated with a Colored Bouquetteand 
Fifty Wood Engravings, 

€V fia xiwnt AVD bmt noTncBa, avd ooirrAxmiio aboitt 
Se-frentiy Pages* 



9* Bent to all vrho applji enclosing Ten Genta, vrhieh Is not 
half the eosC. 

Flowers from seeds sold by me, obtained tbe first prixes mt the 
prlndiMl State Fairs, and hondxeda of Goonty Fain, the paat 



lioolies'ter* Pf. TTm 



Addz«as, 
]an-tf 



OEBDSZ SBEDSZ I SBBDSI 1 1 

ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

arTeseteblAaiid Asrieiatiind Seeds, tor 1866. 

mth dIreotlonB for the oaltlTatlon of Garden Yegetablea, Is 
fsadj ftv mailing to all applleanta. 

. J. M. THOBBUBH & 00^ 
Orowert and ImporUn qf Setds, 
ftb-tr 10 John Btx«et, New York. 



FORTY ACRES SMALL FRUIT. 

Ik^T Small Fmit Catalogne la now ont, glTlng fbll description 

SltraTT'berrles, 

XCa4ip1>errles» 

SlaolcY>erzles, 

Ourrantay 

Crra.i»e0» 

Granbeases, Sweet Potatoes and Eyezgreenal 

with fbU itaatmetloBa for Setting, OoltiTttlng and Haik«tin» 
Btsmpa not reftased to pre-pay postage. 

A.1I.PUBDT, 
F^U BoathBend,lBd. 



-VTEWSBBDS 

Mm OF KMSABI DO YOU VAITT 

MASSACHUSETTS' GROWN SEEP! 

left at your door as cheaply as It Is sold in Boston or New York ! 
I have Introdaoed my * 

Enbbard Sqnash ! itarblehead Hammoth Oabbage ! 

and a score cf other new Vegetables, to thonaanda of the Farmm 
of the West, and am rea^y to send them to thousands mure. 

er CATALOGUE SENT GBATIS TO ALL WHO APPLY. 
It eontaina a list of nearly 

Three Hmidred Varieties of Garden Seed 

— « large portion of whleh are of mv own growing. I have prrirT, 
a fine lot of LARGE RED ONION, EARLY ROUND l:K ». 
YELLOW FLAT, EARLY ROUND ^YELLOW D.VN\ I ::\ 
(a prodlgloua bearer], and EARLY CRACKER ONION SKID 
this season. Never fear to order my seed, as I warrant o I 'm 
reach the purchaser. Send early, before the great msh comcs. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Feb.8t Marblehead, Massachusetts 



A OBNTS W ANTS]> I 

$200 A MONTH! 

BY AGENTS, IN SELLING 

"THE FIEiLD, DUNGEON MD ESCAPE!" 

Bt Aiaxk D. Bio&umsoir, N. T. Tribute GoiTespondent 
The imparalleled 

SALE OF OHE THOUSAIID OOFUS PER DAY! 

la abundant evidence of the popnhuity of this woric It is the 
most interesting and exciting hook ever published, embrac l:^; 
Mr. Richardsoirs nnpRrallelod evpsr^snee/or /ow yearn,— Ya6 
adventures while traveling through the South in the secret !^r- 
vloe of the Tribune at the outbreak of the war, with our arrriiM 
and fleets, both East and West, his thrilling cait.rr, 
his confinement for twenty months in seven diffrnnt 
rebel prisons, his escape and almost miracnlons Jomiaey by ni^bt, 
of nearly 400 miles. 

Teache^^ ladies, energetic young men. and especially returr.cd 
and disabled soldiers, in want of profitable employment will f^i.d 
it particularly adapted to their condition. Send for Circuhr& 
Address, 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Hartford, Coos. 

ScnAirrox & Bvnn, Agenta. Feb-lt 



ly^T ONION SB£]». 

WH^T TIIEY SATSr OF m 

Dza Moixna Crrr, Iowa, Sept, 1S65. 
Ml. GnMonT:—t)ear Sir— I feel it my duty to rstnm to yon 
my sincere thanka for the good and genuine Seed of differoct 
kinds I bought of you. There waa considerably over $100 \rorih- 
all true to name, and excellent The Onion Seed wia the b< »t I 
.ever bought and I have ^d a good deal of experience with dif- 
ferent seedsmen. Some of my DanFer^s Onions measured elx- 
teen inches in ciroumferenoe, 

ROBERT GIBSON. 

1 have grown this season, BARLY ROUND YELLOW DAN- 
YERS, (this yields an enormous cropX LARGE RED, £Ai:LT 
RED. YELLOW FLAT OR 8TRASBURG, and CRACKKH 
ONION SEED. I invita all who are In wsmt of Soed thai is 
rtlidbU in eutry rupset^ to 

SEND FOB MT OHIOV GEBODLAIt I 

for prieea and detailed description of rarletiea. I hare publiFbdd 
a thorough treatiae on Onion raising, of 8i pages, with 18 illus- 
trations, which I send to any address for 80 ots. 

JAMES J. H. QBEGORT, 
Feb^t Marblehead, Maaeachnaetts. 
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IMPORTAOT TO STOCK BREEDERS. 

Arabian Heave Remedy, and Infallible 
Condition Medicine. 



TSS GREAT MEMEDT FOE DI8EA8JS8 OF 
MOSSES AND CATTLE. 



Its effects are pemuuient snd slwajs esfe. 

It is free from the ii^urlons mineral or yegetsble sthnnlants 
that enter so Isrgelj Into the composition of most other medi- 
cines. 

It has been tested for fifteen rears hj the best stock breeders 
In the eoontry with nnqnalifled satlsfiMtion. 

It is a sure care for 

HEAVES, 

COUGHS, 

COLDS, 

BROKfiir WEVD, and all other 
diseases which affect the wind of . Hones* 

It has never failed, when properly tested, of enrlng all diseases 
of cattle arising from cooghs and colds or overwork. Its use on 
soiiio of the largest stock fiums In New York and the Western 
8 Li tea, has saved thousands of valtiable animals. Many breeders 
will not be without it Wherever its qualities are known it is 
tho universal favorite. The proprietors simply ask for it a trial, 
fci-lin^; confident that it will eive satisfaction. 

Bv its use the appetite of Uie animal is improved, all dersnge- 
mcnts of the digestive organs corrected, the skin softened, and 
the coat restored to a natural and healthy condition. 



THE AMmTHAy HEAVE BEMEDT ABD OOK- 

Dmoir MEDioniE, 

Is wsrranted superior; 
Requires smaller doses ; 
Is more easily given ; 
Is more certiun in Its operation^ 
Than any other remedy known 

Its oix'ratlon is so simple and natonl that it may safely be 
^ven to horses and yrork. cattle without the necessity of with- 
drawing theqi from the road or field. 
IVico 26 cents per package, $2.00 per dozen. 
For sale by all druggists and general dealers throogkoai the 
United BUtes and Canadas an d by 

TUTTLB di GO, 8i Dev street, 
feb-tf General Agents, Mew York. 



HHEEIirRDITBlSKET 
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Soeolier's Patent, IklAy 31» 1804.* 

lOR oonvenienoe in picking Small Tlrnlts. snd for their safe 
J transporUUon to market, and beaaty of arrangement when 
on sale, thm 

VHNEEIi naXUT BASKET 

has no eqnsL The HorUealtnral £zhlliitlo& of the Amartoan 
Institate/beld at Cooper Union last seaion, awarded tha 

FIRST MD ONLY PRIZE ! 

• 

TO THS8E BASKETS, and oor mott azparieiicad lYoit laJaers 
and dealers, give than the 

PB£rBBfi9CE OVER AIT 0TflBR BASKET DT MABKST. 

, Sold by the trade genersUy, and by the Manuftcturers. 
' A. BEEOHER & SONS, 

WestTlUe, Conn. 
C^ Send StKop Cor CSmlai; FehSU 



TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 

\*/JS will send by Ezprssa, or otherwise, as ordered, secwely 
YY packed, 

A. 855 &iyWTKG MA.CIiriVEI 

EITHES 

WHEELEB k WILBOir or aBOVEB k BAEEB, 

To any person sending us the names <rf 

.SIXTEEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

TO THE NEW YORK OBSERVER, 

with ti&e money fyt one year in advancei Sample Copies and 
Circulars sent to any address>^«si 

rrsSXlllfSI— 83,60 a year Ix). Ad^anoe* 

8IDKET B. M0K8E, J a., & OO. 
Febyit 87 Park Bow, New York. 
« — ^ 

EVSTJIiE IN THE 33EHT. 

THB UNION MUTCAIi I<IFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Boston, Mass. Second t6 none. No forfeiture 
of policies. No litigation of claims. Henry Crocker, President : 
W. H. HolUstor, Secretaiy. 

Assets |1,«60,100 

Losses paid to date 900,000 

Dividends 500,000 

This Company is one of the 

Oldest, Safest and Best; Life Insnrance Companies in the 

United States ! 

The security ef Its investments and the economy of its general 
management nave suecessfkiUy commended it to the confidence 
of the public, and made 

THE HISTORY OF ITS PAST ITS PEOMIBE FOB THE 
FUTUEE. 

It lasnes alt the ordinary forms of policies, and has some plana 
of insuring, obioikai. with rrsaur, to which public attcutioa la 
invited. 

It is purely mutual ; all the profits are divided annually among 
the insured. 
Call before insuring elsewherSb 
Examination is invited. 

K GEOBQE N. EEYNOLDS, General Agent, 
Office, 83 Arcade, Bochester. 
Post Oflice Address^Boz 686. 

W. S. Campbell, Alfred Bobb and Gea Schnarr, Agents. 
Feb.-l4m. 
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MOTHKR'S JOUBNAIi. 



A MONTHLY MAGAZINE ! . 

For Mothera and the Household. 

ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF PER TEAR ! 

In evevy Chnroli, 1V>wn and Village, to secure subscribers. DIreet 
aU letUia to MOTHEB'3 JOURNAL, 

FeVytt 498 Broadway, New York. 



aiTer Hedsl Prenlsn Fmit Plates ! 

*TTTE publish a large list of beanttftal Pictures of 

Fruity Flowers and Shrubbery, 

an colored from nature, and refer to the leading nursery bouses 
In the country, who have ordered from as. Send for catalogue, 
with frdl descriptions. A large 

waa awarded to na by the New York SUte Agricultural Society 
at the Fair held at UUca. 

E. DABROW A BROTHER, 
PnbUahert and General B<K'k. Defilcra, 
jaii.tf ' Kocln>tU?r, N. Y, 
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PR[MIDM$-LlfiERllOFF[BI 

rA EANDSOME PRESENT 

TO EVEET SUB8CBIBEB TO 

THE IHERICM FARMER—AT $1.00, 

Or In aubs of Ten and npwardi, «t Eighty GenCi moIl We will 
. send ft beantlAil engraying of the late 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND SON 

"at home." This Is a splendid offer, and we congratulate our- 
ielv«s on hsrlng seoored UJb Talnable prize for our snbscribcn. 

PREMIUMS 1 1 PREMIUMS 1 1 

TO AGENTSIl! 

Wa ivin send a copy of 

Scrlbner's Ready Reckoner, 

«&d Log Book, to every Agent who will send ns Five Sub- 
•erlbeinh at 80 cents each. 
We will send a copy of 

Miner's Domestic Poultry Book, 

to every Agent who will send us Blfflit Sabscrlbers, at 
' 75centa. 

We will send a freecopy of 

The American Farmer, 

and either <tf the above books to every Agent who will send ns 
Ten Subscribers) at onr lowest clab;^rBte8 of Beventy-Five 
Centreaoh. 
Wewillsendabeaatifta 

Steel EniM'avin^ of Lieut. Gen. Grant, 

to eveiy Agent, who will send ns Sixteen Sabecrlbers, at 
onr lowest cinb rates of Seventy-five Gents each. 

WewiUsendabeautiol 

Engraving Of President Lincoln, and also 
of Gen. Grant, 

to every Agent who will send us Twe^t j^foor Sabserl" 
bers« 

Oar object in offering the above liberal Premlnms Is to create a 
large cireolation ftwr THE AMERICAN FABMEB, wbich we 
desire to Introdace into every town and Tillage in the country. 
We send the paper to any addrsssL Additions to dnbs can be 
made at any time. 

Subscription money may bo forwarded, bj; mail, at my risk 
wlthonllbeiBg registered. Addres^ 

JOHN" TXTRN^ER, 
Pulylielfcer AndL Proprietor, 
*, .AjDEverloan. Farmer* 

J «i Iioolxeet«r» IV. Y*^ 



THE GREAT REBELLION. 

OR, THE CIVIL WAR IN THE UNITED STATE?. A 
complete record of the whole contest, by Hon. J. T. 
Hoadloy, author of Napoleon and His Marshals, Washln^on and 
His 6«noralfi, Ac, &c. 1^200 'pagei royal octavo, and SO bU-^ 1 
engravings. Complete in one volume, and the same in two vol- 
UTDOS. Ready in March. Also the Photograph Album family 
Bible. The most complete ever published. ■ 

Agents wanted in every town m Monroe cdbnty, to canra-ss for 
these works. Address, I^ H. DK5IS0N, 

62 Buffalo stairs, (8d floor), 
Rochester, N. T. 
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THE PARMER AS A MANUFACTURER. 



Makt will doubtless remember the remark made 
in the first number of Thb Akei^ican Farmer, that 
all real improvement in fanning most commence 
with the farmer. He must obtain more knowledge 
or learn to make better use of what he already 
knows. Many farmers know a good deal that is of 
no kind of use to them. Remind them of an impor^ 
tant fact and they know it, of course ; but they are 
no better off for the knowledge. Knowledge to be 
of any use, must be digested, and what is valuable 
retained. Thus the mind grows, becomes larger 
and stronger and better prepared for the great strug- 
gle of life. Some men read and read, and never get 
any betted for it. They have an intellectual dyspep- 
sia. Their minds don't digest, and therefore the 
mental food never becomes assimilated and made a 
part of themselves. 

Some minds like some diseased stomachs seem to 
revolt against the most wholesome and valuable food, 
and to have a great hankering after that which is 
comparatively worthless. If not injurious. This is 
another reason why improvement is slow. Our 
readers, we presume, will remember plenty of cases 
where people seemed determined to learn everything 
except just that which would be of the greatest 
benefit. Tell a man where he ean bay an. improved 
hay fork, orsaTe a dollar in the pvrdiatfe of a coat, 



and he is all attention, while important principles 
that should affect his whole conduct through life, 
and would if heeded, make him wiser, better, hap- 
pier and more useful, are scarcely heeded. 

Let us always strive to get at the principle of 
things. To reform any particular practice is well 
enough, but it is like pruning a tree and washing 
and scraping the bark, while no attention is paid to 
the worm at the root. Some of the best farmers we 
have ever known were those who commenced their 
business somewliat late in life. Their minds had 
been trained and their habits formed in mechanical 
or commercial matters, where the conflict of mind 
is usually sliarp and active, and though comparative- 
ly ignorant of agricultural pursuits, their former dis- 
cipline soon enabled them to become masters of a 
new and difficult profession. They had learned to 
look upon the farm in its true light, as a work shop 
or manufactory, and he who could make beef, pork, 
wheat, com, &c., at the least cost as the best farmer. 
This is the true principle. 

We have known farmers, here as well as in other 
parts of the world, with reputations almost world- 
wide — known and honored everywhere, as men 
of unusual skill and science — who if they had to de- 
pend upon their profits for support would aban- 
don farming for some more lucrative pursuit, or 
change their practice very suddenly. It is not all 
gold that glistens, even in farming, and not always 
the best farmers that obtain the biggest prizes at our 
great agricultural shows. 

What would be thought of the mannfiicturer who 
should make beautiful cloth, substantial and of fine 
finish, exciting the admiration of every beholder, 
and yet costing to manufactare twice the amount 
that could be obtained ft)r It in the market ? He 
miglit get credit for a kind of useless ingenuity, but 
as a business man and a manufacturer, would not 
compare with the oae. who q.uietly pocketed his 20 
or 25 per cent profitw r 

Farmers, as a geaefal r«le we think, are rather 
poor oalculatow. Perhaps this assertion is too' 
broad. It is true of many, certainly. How few in 
.figuring up the cost of a crop of wheat or com will 
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charge all the items of valuable stock used up in 
its manufactura The air, the sun, and showers are 
free enough but they don't make wheat or com, any 
more than the w^ter tl\at turns the miller's wheel 
makes his flQuv. Those of us who hf^ye hftd experi* 
once, in bringing Hp ft " run-down'' &nn know that 
it la a pretty alow and costly process^ and we really 
the fact that a crop of grain takes from the soil 
something as precious as gold. The manufacturer 
makes no such mistakes. He is sure to count erery 
\tem of cost, not even forgetting wear of machinery, 
and then usually adds a little for possible errors— 
Ibr fear something might have been omitted, oi^ just 
to be on the safe side. The farmer should be as 
careful of the character of his soil as he is of his 
own character, or his surplus greenbacks. It is a 
fine place ibr the deposit of extra capital where 
thieves can not steal. The merchant always con- 
siders his business the best place in which to use 
his capital, and never thinks of placing any in 
other dtrectioas until he has all here that he can use. 
to advantage. The farmer is too (^ften scraping 
tQ get every possible dollar out of his business* 
and thinks every hundred cents thus stolen from 
hU fietrm, is a ' dollar saved. Many fjeuemers 
we know of are getting seven per cent for money 
that they have foolishly t^en from their legitimate 
business, which had it been used wisely on their 
f^rms would have yielded five times this amount of 
PI3ofit. ^ ^ ^ 

''OUR'* WALKS ANP TALKS. 



Stebybodt, I suppose, has a right to walk and 
talk, except the lame and the dumb. No one can. 
claim a i)atent as the original inventor of these 
pleasant and very natuial exercises, nor can any one 
demand their exdusive use—unless it be the ladies. 
Many will remember that pleasant little book Waik9 
tmd Tdlk^ of an American Farmer in England^ pub* 
liahed almost a score of years ago. I only mention 
t)M8 to show that there ia nothing new in the title. 

Your apology in the January number oi The 
AMi!;BiCAN Fabmbr for tiie oomparativdy slow ad- 
vance of agricultural knowledge, and the acddenU 
that often defeat the ends spu^ht by careful ex- 
periment, reminded me very forcibly of aome of 
my walks and talks, that hi^Ve been anything 
b]at agreeable. Once' upon a Ume, I deter- 
mined to spend a good deal of tittie and some money 
vt^ an effort to add to the general stock of agricnltn- 
sil knowledge. I had bought one kind ai potatoes 
under three di£fereht names, and fonnd that there 
was.a great want of knowledge cetpecting thisescn- 
lent. Scarcely two agreed ag to the beat variety iior 
ai^ ea4y or general crop, while regarding pzodop- 
t&xen^ss 94A quality theiA wpa a st^ gnatff d|Ar» 



I obtained seed from ev^vy available source, planted 
and compared, and cUssified. I had coJleetod 6ver 
two hnndred vaHeties, and aiAoag them all of Mr. 
aoodrich'fl seedlings, same i^ty 4a number, I 
think. I had pronOsed Mr> G. a TCf«i« as V^ pio- 
duetiveneaa^ health and quality, bnt after growing 
them for one year, determined to tj^^ the next before 
making a lepoH. My oellajr waa anfanged like a 
seedsman's fihop, with boxes and drawers, all nicely 
labeled, while my experimental ground was filled 
with stakes like a nnrseiy. i was also trying a se- 
ries of experiments with various manures on the 
potato—plaster, lime, guano, bam-manuro^ &c., taking 
the scales to the field and weighing manure, seed and 
products. I was determined to do a " big thing." 

I had conducted these experiments two years, and 
the third was to he the final test, the results of 
which could be relied upon with the greatest cer- 
tainty. In addition to this experimental ground of 
about an acre I had several acres of potatoes near, 
all of one kind for a crop. The year before I had 
engaged two industrious sons of the Emerald Isle to 
dig my potatoes by the bushel. Meeting one of them 
early in the morning, I engaged them again, giving all 
necessary directions, and agreeing to be on the ground 
myself before night. Being detained, unexpectedly, 
it was nearly sunset before I could make it conveni- 
ent to visit my potato diggers, and there to my hor- 
ror found them at work on my experimental grounds^ 
and the potatoes in three or four huge piles. Hav- 
ing obtained two assistants they had nearly cleaned 
the ground. There was some pretty tall .wUking and 
tcUking for a few minutes, hut all to no purpose— -my 
experiments were ended. I retired fh>m the ground 
a 9add0r instead of a iriser maa, as I had aatidr 
pated. _ • 

SORCHUMI CULTURE. 



' ME8eR8.£i>a.:— Having had some little experieooe 
in the culture ci aorghuni for the laet ten year% I 
will offer a few auggestiona to the readers of Thb 
AxsBiCAN Faiucbr, as f ar as my experienee^totatea. 
l.^Tlumode ofeulUtaiian^ThemAi ahonld be 
rich. Plow your ground ten inchea deep, about the 
8th of May; pulverize it completely. Lagr it off 
with a light, one-horse plow, m^kip g th^ fnnowa 
four feet apart, north and south ; then crosa it off 
east and west, making the Airrows two and a half 
feet apart Plant immediately, aa the weeda wUl do 
their beat to aee daylight before your aorghun. 
Drop your aeed ii^ theeenter^tf the oroasea, not more 
t]iaaeigh^eff«ai^im.ahyL Caver UghaywHh your 
ibetr attahiiig t)M».llaa«aiili ea tha aeed aa yo«.«tep 
oaeachhiU, AfteeJt la afittiiiai taiihaia,high, thifi it 
oii^.taii>iir #all». i% # .hW» m4 ha»a H, ^mfi, wjbich 
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§B it haa Attained sufficient hlght^ plow it, making 
thxee furrows in a row^ the wide way, and one the 
iiarrow wajr ; or two, if your plow is small. Plow 
and hoe it once a week, and if you keep it clean 
until it is Ti^alst high, yo« can say, "Good by," 
sorghum, until fail. 

2. — Varieties. — ^I prefer the old-faishioned soighum 
for a fine sirup. ' It has a sprangly top and black 
seed. I hare made from it, sirup as fait as honey, 
and of delicious flavor. But for the manufacture of 
sugar, I would say, as far as my experience goes, 
the African Cat-tail is far superior, as it is the only 
variety that has a natural tendency to granulate. 

8. — The best mode of manufacturing the sirup. — I 
am speaking now for a single farmer who wishes to 
make up his own crop, and say eight or ten barrels 
for his neighbors. I prefer Cook's Evaporator, as I 
have ftilly tested its merits, and can say that any 
man of good common sense, can, after a few days 
experience, make an elcellent article of sirup with 
it. One grand essential is to have plenty of good, 
wen seasoned wood, in order to keep up a regular 
high heat, of course you must have good cane, and 
a good cast mill, in order to press out the juice as 
fast as you can boil it down. Always let your cane 
get fully ripe, before making it up. You would not 
expect as much juice, or as good a flavor in an apple, 
when two-thirds matured, as you would when fully 
developed. So in cane the same rule holds good. 

4. — How to manufacture sugar from sorghum. 
The sample of sugar you received from me was 
made from the African Cat-tail variety, the only kind 
(in my humble opinion), that will pay to raise 
expressly for the manufacture of sugar. 

Boil your sirup until it is quite thick, not forget- 
ting to skim all the green skum off after it becopies 
thick, between the first four bars of the evaporator, 
where it first rises. Be very careful not to let your 
sirup scorch, which can be easily prevented by stir- 
ring with a small hand broom when it is nearly 
finished. We will suppose then, that you are now 
ready to separate the sugar from the sirup. Provide 
yourself with a number of cooling boxes, say four 
leet long by two wide and six deep, in these pour 
your sin^>,4uid set them away in a room, keeping 
the tempaiatnrtt from 90? to 100 <^ Farenheit, 
In one day and a half the sugar will entirely separ- 
ate from the . iSirw^ settling on the bottom of your 
boxes. Next draw off your sirup, and cut your 
mush sngai^ into boxes with perfbrated tin bottoms, 
' to drip ; aflep the simp has all dripped through, 
tske out thei sogsr and preflp it A cheese press may 
be tund, of a screw dder press ; after pressing, spread 
it out oiili in' the aif , and th*t eompletes the prooess.^ 
We mak* thMe^ pouttds of mxgsa to the gaUon of 
sfarapi 1nit<«speet to* make- iony or fire nexi year 
K<»e thaahill of theidrmt !•• kft aftsr ezlraettng 
thesngar. 



SEASONABLE 8UCCESTIOII8 FOR THE 
MONTH. 



WBITTBH FOB TH« AMUUCAN F AUOE, BT ■. T. XBAIOB. 

Br the time the readers of The Ambricait Pab- 
Mtot receive this number, the short month of Febru- 
ary win have taken its flight and vanished into the 
past, which closes the winter ot the year, and ushers ' 
us into the spring of 188», which may lead us to 
exdaim whh the poet : 




•* The stormy Marefa hjit eome at Inst, 
With wind and eloads and ohangini^ lUei; 
I hoar the rushing of the blast. 
That throuffh the snowj yaWtj files." 

Every farmer riiould in this month, if he has not 
already done so, lay his plans for the spring and 
summer campaign on the farm. It is not too late to 
cut and haul enough firewood to bum during the 
summ^ and the next winter ; cat and pil^ the same 
in the wood shed, if you have one ; if not, rank the 
wood up nice and covet it wlfli boards— for one cord 
of dry wood is worth two cords of green and unsea- 
soned wood to bum next winter. 

If you have not already done so, cut and haul a 
few saw logs to your nearest saw mill, if you have 
good white oak, ash or hickory. Have some of them 
sawed into wagon and sleigh tongues, wagon axles, 
Ac. Your wheelright will tell you the proper size 
to have them sawed. You will always fin^ such 
lumber convenient to have on hand. You will then, 
when you want a sleigh or wagon repaired, know 
that good timber is used in repairing the same. 

During this month examine your plows, harrows, 
cultivators, ftc., and see if they do not need repair 
ing ; if so, have it done immediately. By so doing, 
you will be ready to commence spring work on the 
farm one week earlier than your neighbor Who leaves 
his farming implements to be mended until the day 
he wants to use them. 'Be particular and examine 
your harrow teeth and see if they don't want sharp- 
ening, for there is no Implement on the farm that 
needs to be in better order than the harrow. A good 
supply of plowshares should be laid in ; take them 
on the grindstone and grind them smooth. Yot 
will find a great advantage in this, as it usuaVy , 
takes one day besides much labor in the shape of 
nibbing to get a share smooth besides the grouj|di« 
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not half plowed until the share beoomes bright. It 
will save in the streAgth of your teams at least fifty 
per cent. Try it. 

This month is a good time to trim old orchards, 
cat scions for grafting to be set in April, although 
some set grafts in this month with good success ; but 
I prefer April ; the weather then is warmer and the 
sap commences to flow sooner after the grafts are 
set, and they are less liable to dry up. Scions should 
be cut from the last yearns growth. Cut large pota- 
toes in halves and stick the scions in them, and lay 
them in the cellar until you want to use them. 

Harness should be oiled this month. For this pur- 
pose use neat's ^oot oil, and add a little lamp black. 
Don't wash them before oiling, but oil them until 
they become soft ; hang them in a dry room. When 
dry take a sponge' and Castile soap and wash them 
with the sponge ; then take a piece of buckskin and 
rub them, attd they will have a nice gloss, and the 
black will not color off. Harness oiled in this way 
will never become gununy, and will have as good a 
gloss as if it had been varnished. 

Many other things besides those that I have alluded 
to, can be done this month, and I assure you, you 
will have reason to congratulate y<5ur8elf when the 
time comes to commence work, that you are ready 
and all things are in order. 

FARM TALK. 



W ai CT ia VOB THB AMMMIOAM TABJOB, BT O. B. BBAOKBTX. 



" Good evening, neighbor ! 

" Good evening 1 Walk in, and take a chair. 

"Rather cold, lately. 

"Yes, rather, but this strong north wind has been 
so cutting and disagreeable that it has seemed to be 
colder than it really was. 

" How cold has it been the last woe 

" Only about ten degrees below zero. 

" It seems to me as though my stock never suffered 
so much as they hi^ve this cold snap, and it has given 
them wonderful appetites. I don't have any troHble 
about thdr eating straw and fodder, only put it 
before them. What do you suppose makes them eat 
more in such weather than they do when it is warm 
and pleasant ? 

" They say it's to keep up the animal heat. Fod- 
der is only just so much fuel, which the animal con- 
verts into fat or heat-producing elements. 

"How often do you feed your stock ? 

" About four times a day regularly. I feed them as 
s^n as it is light in. the morning, then a light fod- 
dering after I get my break&st, or instead, give pro- 
vekder to those I am feeding extra. Turn out and 
watir them and feed agiun at noon, either in the 
y»rd or bfum^ then $^}e ^wei and feed at about 



" Then you don't feed in the evening after dark t 

" No. It was formerly my practice to do so, but I 
have toUowed the system for several years, and find 
it answer my purpose. It is disagreeable to have ta 
go to the bam and feed the stock every night, just 
before bed time, as many do. Besides, one cannot 
always do it himself, and it is dangerous to trust a 
lantern in some person's hands, in a bam of hay. 

" That's so, and some hired men don't know any 
better than to go into a bam with a pipe in their 
mouth, and such a fellow who can't be trusted aint 
worth his salt on a farm. 

" How does your hay spend the winter ? 

" First-rate ; never fed out better. Seems to me 
as if a ton of it lasts the same stock as long as a 
third more did last winter. 

" Hardly so much difference as that, hut still I can 
see considerable difference. You remember in 1864, 
most of the hay was got when it was rather tender 
and before the grass had begun to ripen. It made 
nice fodder and the stock ate it up dean, but there 
was not much "spend" to it. Now, last year, the 
grass was a little mature before it was cut, and that 
is the reason it feeds out better. 

" T>o you believe in waiting until grass is ripe 
before cutting it for hay ? 

" No, I do not ; but I would have the blossoms out 
and the seed formed before cutting, and if possible 
would cut all grass at that time, but I am fully 
aWare that a farmer cannot always cut aR his grass, 
even at the time he would like W, and therefore, I 
would advise to cut a little too early rather than a 
little too late, as^ the loss will be much less in the 
former case. 

"Do you think it good policy to sell hay off a- 
farm? 

" As a general thing, no ; but still there are cases 
where I would recommend it. For instance ; If a 
farmer was in debt for his fartn, it would be policy fpr 
him to sell his iiay, if it brought a good price. But 
in such a case, he should use every effort to add to 
his manure pile from other sources. Most kinds of 
special manures and artificial fertilizers only exert a • 
temporary effect for good. There is nothing per- 
manent about them, and we cannot do entirely 
wiihotat bamyard manure for any great length of 
time. Hay, last year, was twenty-five dolUrs a toA, 
and then, in my opinion, it "paid'**' to sell it and 
return the needed manure to th6 soil in some other 
manner. But this year, it is only ten dollars a toa 
and it will not pay to sell it. If we intend to "fann 
it " for a living, we must keep stock to consume our . 
hay, grain and fodder, and thus keep up the fertility' 
of our soil. You know theold saying is, that atook* 
means manure, andmaaure means giain-r4heief(m, . 
bread to feed the nationfl» and I think aboataomj! v 
Mlf, don't ya« neighbor r 
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MOTES FOR THE MONTH, BY ''8. W. 



THE OEOWING IMPORTANCE OP THE BORGHUM PLANT. 

MoNS. Martigny little thouglit, when he waa 
introducing this aaochajine plant into France, from 
Korth China, that it waa in the hotter and more 
opngenial summers of the United States, where this 
plant was to find a more perfect acclimation. Sor- 
ghum, like its cognate cereal, Indian com, delights 
in & rich, warm soil, and a hot sun. The seeds being 
BO much smaller than the grain of com, they vege- 
tate slowlj and send up very slender plants, which 
progress very slowly at first, but after they get a 
good stand, they will grow as £ast as Indian com 
under the same culture. The summers in France 
have been found to be too cool for the successful 
growth of sorghtmi. The BvUetm d' AtxUmitaHon 
says that it has only succeeded well in the extreme 
south, in the neighborhood of Toulon, on the bor- 
ders- of the Mediterranean. The climate of North 
China is more like that of the United States in sum- 
mer, than it is like that of France. At Pekin, in 
latitude 40 ^ , the mean temperature of the warmest 
month of summer- is 84.85, while in no part of 
France is the mean temperature of any month above 
74 Yet the mean of winter at Pekin, is 20 ^ lower 
than that of Marseilles, four degrees farther north. 
Hence it may be said emphatically, that whek«ver 
« the maximum yield of Indian com can be obtained, 
of the large Dent variety, there also may be g^gwn 
the largest and most perfect crops of sorghum sac- 
charatum ; in a cooler region and in a shorter season 
this plant may be successfully grown in a rich 
warm soil, but its seeds will rarely ripen. Sown in 
drills as a forage plant, I have found it as profitable 
as Indian com grown in the same way, and the. large 
stalks of sorghum when cut up in pieces, are much 
more eagerly devoured by bovines than the stalks 
•f Indian com. A great many patches of sorghum 
have been grown the post season by fanners in 
Cayuga county, and several crushing mills and evap- 
orators there have been making sirup from the same 
daring the late fall months, and I am told that every 
fieirmer is much pleased with the experiment of thus 
making his own sweetening. 

THE VALUE OF STRAW AS WINTER FOOD FOR STOCK. 

fitzange as it may seem, while early cut, well 
cored hay with all its gluten intact, is only called a 
flesh fanner, the dryest of straw which contains 
sixty per cent of woody fiber, is called a fiit farmer ; 
because on analysis this woody fiber is found to be 
identical with starch. And there is no doubt but 
f that this wo6dy fibw which can be decomposed in 
dilttte adds, may be also made assimilable by fine 
chaffing and steaming, and then fed with meal or 



roots— either of which cannot fail to aid the ulti- 
mate digestion of tlie carbonaceous straw. But 
straw performs yet another important office in sup- 
porting animal heat in cold weather. Although no 
animal should be kept so hungry as to eat straw 
alone in warm weather, yet when the mercury falls 
near the freezing point and below, an additional ration 
of straw will save so much hay, as it answers the 
same purpose in supporting heat and respiration. 
But chemistry may well call straw a fat farmer, aa 
when liberally fed with meal, it makes the animal 
fat and laay; while it takes nitrogenous hay and 
oats to give the muscular strength that supports 
animal life and activity. 

GI/>VSR HAT— ITS TRUE OFFICE. 

One great reason why clover hay is in such disre- 
pute, is owing to its being cut too late, after its bios- 
soms have dried up, and the sap of the hay has 
changed to woody fiber; even if well cured, such 
hay instead of being fine and flexile, light colored 
and fragrant ; it is only a black and brittle mass of 
dead blossoms and wasting stalks, not much moa^ 
nutritious than good straw. No animal can be keptf 
on such hay without daily rations of meal, roots, &a^. I'i 
keep a cow the year round on clover hay, cut «arly. 
and cured in small cocks; such hay retail its 
aroma a long time in the bam. I feed with it during 
summer and fall, stalks, and other green food, and 
oats and wheat shorts in winter and spring. Keep- 
ing a cow stalled through the summer, net only 
saves a great deal of composted manure, but also 
the expense of pasturing with its never-ikiling draw- 
back of drouth and short feed, to say nothing 
about the flies, and the trouble of driving her to and ' 
from pasturo. 

Clover hay cut in full blossom and well cured in * 
the cock, ift worth mow per ton than the average of ' 
timothy hay, which is generally cuVtoo late. Ths ' 
New EngloTid Farmer tells us that John Day, of 
Boxford, who feeds large quantities of red clover to • 
milch cows, finds that when his- clover is used up, 
and he feeds timothy and red top, his twenty 4m>wb 
inunediately shrank two cans o^ milk per day 1 Ydt 
it is trae that early cut timothy ^nth its seed intact, 
contains more nutriment than) clover hay j but the 
clover being more immediately assimilable produced 
more milk. Another great advantage of cloVer is, . 
that it is a leguminous plant which draws much 
more of its nutriment fiPom the atmosphere, than , 
any of the cereal grassesi Clover also, by the aid of 
its long top root draws moisture from the subsoil, . 
which enables the plaoi to grow in a drouth that 
would materially shorten « crop of timothy. and red \ 
top. This large tap root also remains in the soil to [ 
enrich it, when plowed under for an alternating crop. .. 

FOinLTIMriCAKVRS. t 

IntheJannaiy Farmer Is Wnquelin's estimate- 
of theqMati^oC<aiot»(nHrogeo>i«ihebe«tfliaedi' • 
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guano, and in poultry dnng. He may be right as 
to the poultry manure, 83 parte in 1,000 ; but the 
guano he refers to, must be from the rainy, regions 
where its nitrogen has been exhausted. Repeated 
analysis of Peruvian guano, from the rainless regions 
qf the Chincha TsiandR^ instead of 53 parts nitrogen 
to the 1,000, it contains 160 parts, and some of it 
eyen more than this. 

The reason why well saved poultry dung under 
oover, is not as nitrogenous as guano that has never 
been rained upon, is that the guano is made &om the 
flesh of fish and molnsca, while poultry dung is 
made from vegetable food principally. But allowing 
poultry manure to be only one third as rich in azotd 
as Peruvian gnano, it is much richer in alkaline 
silts, and is worth at least ten times its weight in 
ordinary stall manure, which also contains much 
potash in proportion to its bulk. 

OUR EASTERN LETTER-ilo. 2. 
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ToB Weatheb during the i>ast month has not 
shown any phases or variations specially worthy of 
mention. The coldest was on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 7th, when the mercury feU to 14® below 
zero. We have good sleighing with a foot of snow 
on the ground and somewhat drifted. Our greatest 
inconvenience this winter has been a lack of water, 
in fact we are now having a winter drouth. Most 
-of the streams are low or frozen solid, and nearly 
•all mills and manufactories requiring water power 
have suspended operations. JMUmy wells are also dry 
and water is scarce for cattle and domestic purposes, 
Bolhfit in some cases melted snow is used. The 
barometer has ranged the highest l!he past month 
it has for years. On the 8th of January it rose to 
the maximum, 80J25 inches. On the 1st of February 
it stood at 28.90 inches, and on the 7th at 30.15 
inches. 

Later. — Since writing the above we have had a 
general thaw with a rainstorm on the 11th and 12th 
of February. The snow is nearly all gone, sleigh- 
ing spoiled and wells and sfreams filled with water 
sufficient for all purposes. 

Mabkbtb.— The market for fkrm produce is dull 
and prices lower than for some time. Potatoes, are 
bringing only 45 cents; hay, $8.00 and $10.00. A 
large amount of hay, pressed in bales, will be "sum- 
mered over," and thrown into next year's market. 
Potatoes being perishable must be sold before 
another season, at whatever loss to the grower. 
Stock still continues at fair rates. Nearly all that 



Maine. They vary in price from $125.00 to $800.00 
and upward a pair, according to their age, size, &c 
■ The CoHMissioyEB of Agriculture— Mr. Com- 
missioner Newton, seems to be the cause of a great 
deal of complaint from agricultural papers and asso- 
ciations throughout the country, and if one-half 
which is charged against him is true, he is evidently 
not the right man in the right place. The latest 
movement in this direction was 'made by the Maino 
Board of Agriculture, which instructed thdr Secre- 
tary to call the attention of our members in CJon- 
grees to the need of his removal from office, if th« 
charges against him are well- founded * 

United States Agricultural SooiSTr. — This 
assodation met in Washington last month, and 
elected officers for the current year, and we are giad 
to learn, as we do fix)m the published reports, that 
some one is attemptingfo infuse a little vitality into 
the concern, as some talk was had of holding aa 
exhibition next year. Why not this? But bettv 
late than never. 

State Agricultural Socibtt*— The State Sod. 
eties in New England are mostly in a dormant con- 
dition. They still retain their organizations and 
elect their officers annually, and that is about alL 
We believe Vermont was the only one that held an 
exhiUtion last year. New Hampshire proposes to 
hold one next year. It is quite likely that they wiu 
all be absorbed by the New England Agricultund 
Society before many years, and an annual exhibitioii 
be held in the difierent States alternately. It will 
probably be hdd in Connecticut next autumn, in 
compliance with an invitation from the State sod. 
ety. The Maine State Society are taking into con* 
sideration the question as to whether they shall 
hold a &ir next fall. The recently elected offioan 
are Sewaid Dile, President ; S. L. Boardman, Been- 
tary ; W. S. Badger, Treasurer. 

Maike Industrial Ck>LLEOE,— The trustees haTo 
decided to locate on a«fkrm in Orono, near Bangor, 
and it is expected measures will be taken towaida . 
putting it into operation by next spring. It will be a 
separate and independent institution. 

Maine Board of Agricui/tubb.— This asflooia- 
tion assembled in Augusta oh the 17th of Hmuaj^ 
and cbntinned in session fourteen days. Tb» oBL- 
oers were: President — John F. Anderson;* Seoio> 
tary — S. L. Goodale. Reports and discussions wero 
given on various agricultural subjects. A report 
and resolve was accepted and passed, recommendini^ 
the Legislature to appoint a State Entomologist. ^ A. 
resolution was passed calling upon the Qoveznor to 
take immediate action in regard to measoreb pro- • 
venting the introduction of the cattle dlssaaa into 
the State fr6m the adjoining British Provinees. 
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THB BC8T SUBSTITUTES FOR HAyVoR 
rSEDING CATTLE, ETC., IN WINTER. 
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8. Editors :— The above qnestion is one of 
great importance ; and one that has engaged much 
of the attention of many of our best farmers. But 
as might be expected, the result of their trials, ex- 
periments, and investigations, have varied conside^ 
ably, owing, no doubt, mainly to the course pursued 
in each chae, or local circumstances in which they 
were -placed ; and it may be to some extent to pre- 
conceived opinions or prejudices. But while ft may 
not be profitable to go into any lengthy review of 
the couEse porsned, or means used in coming to the 
oondnsionazeaohed by different farmers, it may not 
be amiss to give what the writer considers the best 
ooncliulons that he has been able to eome to by 
some reading, observation, and experience. 

It is well understood, that there are a great many 
sabstances used as Buttstitutes for hay ; and that 
some of these are preferred in one place, and some in 
another. But my Mm will be to give those that are 
best in Western New York, and in other places 
Inhere the systems of fanning 'pursued are similar 
to those practised here ; the soil and climate being 
very nearly the same that they are here. In doing 
this, the different kinds of forage and feed that can 
be used, will be named in their order of excellence, 
^ the best^ except grain and root crops, first, as fol- 
lows : 

CoT^ sown for fodder, Hungarian grass or millet 
cat before it is. quite ripe for fodder. Peas, rye, oats 
and barley, raised and cut green for fodder. Corn 
stalks, where the grain is allowed to mature, or to 
become sufiidently ripe to mature after it is cut up. 
The straw of different crops ; as peas, beans, barley, 
oats, wheat and rye. To these, of course, wiU be 
added most kinds of grain, and the different varieties 
of root crops. 

Of course it will not be exx)ected that g^ain or 
roots will in any case be used alone In the place of 
hay. So it should also be undiBrstood, that none of 
the above mentioned kinds of forages, wHl alone 
answer in the place of hay, without the addition of 
sigre or lew gndn or roots, or what will be much 
belter gnia and roots. The anoont of grain and 
roots fed, being of coarse in pBoportion to the value 
and condition of the difibrent kinds of forage used. 
Less gimin and roota being needed with the different 
kinda. of fon^e cut before the seed has m^fffT*^, 
than when the gralB. eACj was aUowod to ripen, and 
^ then •epaMttedtem the fltiaw and stalks^ or say to 
^ feedr.withtJ^mn alaUui and the dUMnt kinds of. 

or ^msm it taimA-ym^^ttitimi^im 



tended directions for growing and feeding all of 
these crops, can be given in one article, when each 
one is of snfilcient importance for an article by It- 
self. BtUl a few brief remariu in r^aid to each 
may not be out of place. 

The great amount of sown com that can btf 
raised on an acre, and its great value for feeding, 
necessarily places it first on the list. This crop is 
easily grown on any good com land, well prepared 
in the usual manner for a crop of com. A shallow 
furrow should be tnmed out for the rows, about 
throe feet apart, and the seed sown in this furrow, 
about forty grains to the foot, and covered with a 
light harrow. Two or three times ctltivathig with 
a good steel tooth cultivator, will be all the cultiva- 
tion needed on clean land. When cut up it may bo. 
allowed to wilt a day or two, and may then be- 
bound in very small bundles, and set in very smaH! 
stoocks, and allowed to stand several weeb9». 
when it may be put in large stoock£K-not stacks — 
and left to stand until wanted. This course i^; 
made necessary by the great difBculty in getting^ 
this kind of com fodder dry enough to keep well, . 
when stored in bulk in the &11. 

Hungarian grass, millet and the differant kinds of : 
grain to be sown and cut for fodder^ are included,', 
because they are, or have been used more or leas in . 
many places, and because according to different ao- -. 
counts, they can be made to answer a very good ' 
purpose. But whenever sown com, will do well,, 
there can be little doubt, that many times the great 
amount that can be grown to the acre, must make 
it much more profitable, than any other kind of 
grain would be, when sown for fodder. While at 
the same time in most cases, it will be better to 
allow the different kindr of grain to mature, then . 
cut, l>efore the crop is dead ripe, save the straw in 
good order, and cut and feed it with plenty of gndn : 
and roots. 

The next is com stalks, where the crop of com < 
has been ripened and separated from the stalks. 
When com is cut off at the ground as soon as the 
grain is fairly glazed, and set up in the best sizo 
stoocks, to stand good, ripes^ and diy out well * 
it is husked out as soon as the grain is snfilciently 
well cured, and the stalks secured as soon as they 
are in good order before the heavy driving storms^, 
we usually have late in the foil, have a chance to. 
damage them; such stalks are undoubtedly, all> 
things considered, the cheapest fodder grown in this 
section. While sueh stdks axe readily eaten by 
horsesand sheep, they seem to be more particularly . 
calculated for ^e diflbrent kinds of cattle, and espe- 
cially milch eows, being often prefened io hay when 
giving ntUk. 

In fbeding ttmw; HM ftom peas and beana wiB 
U^^tMtog^ihlbmtfi pieil v)m fed to Aeep 
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Although horses arc fond of pea straw/ and cattle 
will eat more or less of both X)oa and bean straw, 
atill, there' can be but little doubt> that it is much 
t]ie most profitable to feed .both- kinds to sheep, 
^hile perhaps in most cases, other kinds of straw, 
will pay as well when fed to sheep as to any other 
stock. Horses and cattle can be kept very well 
on good bright straw, if it is cut and mixed with a 
suitable allowance of grain. There is this advantage 
in feeding straw to sheep, it needs no catting or 
other preparation^ while some go so far as to both 
cut and cook straw for cattle. When 8h«ep are 
kept on straw, they should always have a liberal 
allawance of gi^n, or roots, or both. 

The most important substitutes for hay are the 
different 'kinds of grain, including peas and beans, 
which, though not cereals, answer the same purpose 
as the different grains, when used for feeding. For 
horses and cattle ^rain should be ground, and the 
straw or other forage used, cut so that it can be 
mixed together. This is considered most important 
when straw is the principal coarse f6ed. But when 
com stalks ■ or sown corn are fed, there is little 
doubt but it would pay to cut and mix meal with 
them also. There is but little advantage grinding 
grain for sheep. But it is very important that a 
suitable allowance of grain should be fed with each 
.and all of the different kinds of substitutes for hay, 
giving more with the straw than with good com 
stalks, and more with stalks than with grain or 
millet grown and cut .for fodder, or with sown corn. 
Yet, the best way will be to give, a liberal allowance 
»of some kind of roots, for a pact of the grain, as 
■unquestionably it would be better for preserving the 
health of the stock. 

This brings up the last substitute for hay that will 
be considered. Eoots are »very largely grown in 
some countries, not only as a substitute for, but to 
feed with hfty and ^rain. And many .believe that 
the same course should be followed here. While 
others urge that the high price of labor is a serious 
drawback, on any profit that may be realized by 
growing roots on a large scale. But without stepping 
to consider which is right, I may state that my ex- 
perience in growing and feeding roots many years, 
leaves fto doubt in my mind, that a certain amount 
of roots may be grown and fed to the best advan- 
tage. That while, with our compikratiTely cheap 
land and Itigh labor, it may cost more to feed an 
animal all the roots it can eat, than it woiUd to fur- 
nish the same amofunt of nutriment in gnin aad hay 
or other forage, etill the beneficial results, that may 
be realized by fiseding a certain amonat of rootai in 
connection with other kinds of feed, makes It profit- 
able todeeo.' These beneficial eflbcts, it is daimed, 
are prodiKfld la t«i w»jik Fint^l^tiialeiidenQr 



that roots have to promote a more thorough diges- 
tion an^ assimilation of the nutritive properties of 
otlier kinds of feed ; and second, by preserving and 
promoting the health of the animal, while kept on 
i dry feed. For these reasons, I have no doubt, that it 
will pay to grow sufladent roots to feed cattle at 
least once a day, and horses and sheep at least once 
or twice a week, while they are liKpU on dry feed. 
Sheep should have a good allowance every day, also 
all cattle feeding for beef, and cows giving milk, a 
good feed twice a day, would probably do all the 
better for it. While the roots, if fed with a propor- 
tion of grain, would be a great help in producing 
satisfactory result, in feeding the different substitutes 
for hay. 

STOCK-GROWING AND TILLAGE 



Except in situations where extraneous manuro 
can be procured, it is only by the union of feeding 
with tillage, that land can be retained in a high 
degree of fertility. Were the system therefore^ 
more generally adopted — especially on all poor soils — 
of laying down a considerable part to grass, there 
can be no doubt that if agun broken, its productiTe 
powers would be found improved, through the 
meliorating effects of pasturage and rest ; and while 
the gross produce would thereby be ultimately 
increased, it would so far diminish the expenses of 
labor, as in many cases to counterbalance the cost of 
the stock. The farmer who has the means, as well 
as the discernment, to make some of the various 
branches of grazing or the diary, an essential part 
of his business, and thus nurses a portion of his . 
land, preserves the tillage in constant heart with 
the additional mahure; and though the gross 
amount of com may be less than if more ground 
were under the plow, yet the acreable produce 
will certainly be greater, and the deficiency will bo 
moro than made up, by the supply of cheese, .butter 
and of fiesh. He also divides his risk, so. that any 
loss upon his crops from an unfavorable harvest, will 
be made up by the profit upon his cattle. The bane 
of necessitous farmers, and the ruin of land, are 
under stocking and over-cropping. — British JJiu- 

handry, 

1 m i^ 

TmsEK M£A8xmEHENT.--The dimensions of 
round timber are found by ^rting the log and taking 
one-quarter of the girt for the side of the square. 
Hence the rule. Multiply the square of onequarter 
of the circumference by .the length of the timber, 
and you have the contents of the log or tree. 

Wbbts on Gattls.— To remove warts ftoin cattle 
mix equal parts blue vitriol, lard and honey, and 
onnoint them once in four or five days, th^ will be 
remoTsdwitlioat making »0oie^-A 
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HOW WE FARM IT IN THE GENESEE 
COUNTRY. 
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HUllBn TWO. 



** Tbm Oftttid moarn In oornen, whei« the fenoe , 

Screens thorn, and seem half petrified to sleep 
In nnreenmbent sadneesi There they wait 
Their wonted fodder; sot like hnagerlni; man, 
Fretfhl if unsnpplied ; hut silent, meek. 
And patient of the slow-peced swain*s delay.** 

— Cbirper. 

The fanner's winter U a seaeon of comparative 
. Insure. His prindpal emplojment ia taJking care 
of his stock. Our fiitbers have left us no forests to 
destroy, and so the wood-chopper's occupation is 
gone. In £Ekct, I think the majority of the farmers 
of the lower Genesee huy their own fuel. We owe 
our fathers a deht of gratitude for their severe labors 
in cutting down the forests and clearing the land, 
but our obligation would have been greatly in- 
ereased had they left about twenty-five acres of 
wood land to every hundred-acre &rm. life in 
"Western New York would have been far more 
agreeable, and the same labor and capital employed 
upon seventy-five acres that are now employed upon 
the hundred would have made better returns. 

Many farmers in the vicinity of Rochester, especi- 
ally on day soil, raise considerable hay for market, 
which they sell in winter. Where land will average 
two tons per acre of good timothy, which will sell 
at from $15.00 to |25.00 a ton, it will pay a fair 
interest on land worth $100 per acre. 

Many farmers draw in their straw and sell it by 
the load or ton, at from $5,00 to $8,00 per load, or 
$10.00 to $14.00 per ton. At the first thought, we 
should pronounce this bad forming, in thus selling 
off the basis of manuro ; and it is, if no substitutes 
are purchased for the manure thus sold off. But 
should the farmer, every time he sells a load of hay 
or straw, draw home a load of stable manure, I 
think he would fully replace the loss, and make sev- 
eral dollars by th*e trade. Or, a ton of plaster, ap- 
plied to a clover crop, to be plowed under, or fed 
upon the farm, either green or dry, would replace 
the loss by several loads of straw. 

CAKE OF STOCK. 

As I said before, the chief employment of fimners 
in winter, now, is the care of their stock. They 
have made great progress in this respect since Cow- 
per wrote the lines at the head of this artide. Many 
of the readers of Tbb Amebican Fabmer can 
lemember when that picture was a reality on many 
&nns. Cattle seldom used to be stabled. An open 
shed, into which the wind would blow, and the snow 
drift was the common shelter of the neat stock. 
GenemUy, part of them, driven from the shed by 
the stronger tyrants, were obliged to hover around 



the straw stack through the cold stormy winter. 
Now, most of us have warm stables, where the 
cattle are chained up in separate stalls. We uss 
chains with large rings that can move freely up and 
down the hitching stake, and fiastened around the 
animal's neck with a snap. For feeding milch cows 
or neat stock of any kind, I prefer good bright 
com stalks, cut before frosted, and dover hay. I am 
not much in fisvor of cutting fodder for cattle. I 
have an endless chain horse power, by. which I can 
cut hay or stalks enough in five hours to last a dozen 
head a week, but I can see but little gain in it. 
Cattle wUl i^ot eat the butts of stalks, whether cut 
or not, unless starved to it, and I have thought that 
in trying to separate them from the softer parts, 
when cut up, mora of the better parts are left than 
when fed whole. The butts of com stalks are hard 
to > masticate, indigestible and innutritious, and 
should never be forced upon an animal. Clover hay 
is much improved for stock, by being wet ; and if 
wet with scalding water a few hours before being 
fed, and covered with old blankets or straw, it is 
still better. 

A feed of roots of some kind, once a day, is good 
to preserve the health of cattle and keep their bow- 
els in good order. I feed my stock regularly, three 
times a day, in their stalls, night and morning— and 
in the yard at noon, if not too cold or stormy. 

We are a little more careful than formerly In sav- 
ing calV^es, or in buying cows, to give preferen'ce to 
those having a pedigree. My cows are mostly Dur- 
ham,' or a cross of Durham and native ; but I am not 
satisfied that they are the best milkers. They ai« 
rather too much inclined to lay on meat, and where 
beef is a leading object, they are not easily surpassed. 

Sheep-raising is considered profitable on large 
forms, and the Merino takes the lead in this section. 
A well selected flock, kept in good condition, will 
average about six pounds of wool per head, worth 
from three to four dollars — ^wlU average two lambs 
to three ewes, worth in the fall two to four dollars 
each ; so that we niay safely calculate upon five or 
six dollars, as the annual product of every ewe. 
They should have shelter, (not too close,) free access 
to water, and be fed with regularity on good hay, 
straw, bean vines, roots occasionally, and some kind 
of grain or beans. 

Farmers are beginning to understand that warm 
shelter is a saving of half the fodder of stock, and 
consequently provide it. 

Farmers' horses have pretty easy times in winter,, 
unless there is good sleighing, and the boys get hold 
of them, when they receive but little mercy. They 
should be fed on dean, bright timothy ; if on clover^ 
it should be cut and wet ; have a little grain— con- 
siderable if worked; plenty of di; beddings slid bo* 
wUgroomed. 
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Store hogs shoold h&ye wum pens, plenty of 
straw, be fed with regularity, and nerer allowed to 
iqueal. ■ 

TOO MUCH LAND. 



WKi ' ltaW VOX TBB AlOniCAll VABIICB, BT * 



Hessbs. ED&>-Ii Beems that many have the 
opinion that &rming can be done with snoeeM only 
on a snull scale, or on a few acres. I beUere that 
it is conceded that all good fiinners follow a system 
of rotation, and to do so, divide their &rms into 
fields of nearly equsi siae. Now let ns take the 
matter of fences. To illustrate our idea we wHl 
take two pieces of land-— one of one hundred, the 
other of one thousand acrte, to be divided into ten 
Square fields, each piece to be of the same form. 
The one hundred acre piece will take over 800 rods, 
(piece suiqx)sed to be 80 by 200 rods), to fence it; 
whereas one hundred acres of the large piece will 
take less than 250 rods--a difference of 600 rods, 
. which here (Michigan,) we would rather pay one 
thousand dollars for, than build ; to Bay nothing of 
ftver two acres of land covered by fences, gates, &c. 
. As to the economy of working large and small 
fuEms, I shall not make any estimate here, as it is 
well known that small fields cannot be worked to 
any advantage by machines on wheels. Imagine a 
man with a sulky cultivator in a field forty rods 
square, or a rotary spader ; in the first place, in large 
fields, doing the work of three, and in the other 
oght men, and in a superior manner ; or a mowing 
machine. Every practical larmer knows that the 
hardest work for a team in mowing or reaping, is in 
backing and turning comers. On commencing hay- 
ing last summer, we mowed a small field of seven 
a&es, it made a hard day for the team, while twelve 
acres were cut on an average, when the length of 
field was one hundred and thirty rods. 

There is another heavy drawback on the small 
ftirm, namely the great outlay of capital in labor- 
saving machinery, which a small farm cannot afford, 
as most of the expensive machines will do the work 
on from a two to a five hundred acre farm. 
' There is another strong point in this mat- 
ter of large versus small ferms. Every man wants 
a good substantial, roomy, well finished and furnish- 
ed home. His family expenses should be extremely 
liberal. Then add many luxuries, &c. Now, if he 
can pay farm and faooily expenses froxn the small 
farm, would not another hundred acres added 
leave the fiimily expenses dear profit ; besides land 
without buildings, is assessed much lower and of 
course taxed lower than the other. 

How should it be with the fanner ? How should 
he employ himself? Should he labor with his own 
hands at work which the commonest laborer can do 



as well, bringlBg )iii9telf ^wn to the level of tbe 
motive power of the fmn. I answer, no. Any farm 
that will not pay its incidental expenses, labor and 
supervision, leaving a good profit, should be sold out 
and a larger one purchased at once. ' 

The true occupation ai a farmer should be — ^first, 
»the careftil overseeing of his fiEirm in all its depart- 
ments ; secondly, comparing his crops and stock with 
that of others in various parts of the country ; 
thirdly, careful reading of agricultural papers firom 
different paxts of the country, thus obtaining a 
knowledge of the relative course of want and sup- 
ply. For it is equally as important to know tehtU to 
prodtiM, as how to produce. He should so arrange 
his time that he will be literally a man of leisure, 
which he can do with ease. I know farmers here 
who Are cultivating &rms' of nearly a thousand 
acres in first class style, whose time is not half taken 

H EDGE S, 

A suBSCKiBsat to Thb Farmer writes from 
Indiana: 

I intend to commence hedging my farm im the 
spring. My farm is well fenced now, but my raS 
timber is all gone, and I must have something to 
take the place of the fences when they are gone. 
My ferm lies on the Wabash River, and I have 
planted nearly two miles of Honey Locust along the 
bank. I plowed a furrow and laid the pods thick in 
it, and threw two furrows on them, and then planted 
pods th^ same as before, an4 then threw two f^irrows 
on them, and intend to harrow them well as soon ay 
the ground is in order in the spring. I will let you 
know how I succeed with them, and also the Oeaget 

We sh^ be pleased to hear from' our correspond- 
ent on this subject. — Eds. 

SiZB OF THB WBST.-^niinois would make forty, 
and Minnesota sixty such States as Rhode Island, 
Mi8Bo\iri is larger than all New England. Ohio ex^ 
ceeds in extent either Ireland, Scotland of Portugal, 
and equals Belgium, Switzerland and Scotland 
together. Missouri is linger than Denmark, HoU 
land, Belgium, and Switzerland, and Missouri and 
Illinois is larger than England, Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales^ ._ _ 

The amount of diseased meat destroyed in the 
city of London during the last quarter of last yesP, 
has been no less than 76,203 pounds, or rather mon» 
than 80 tons of meat, as unfit for human food. 

The State of Illinois produced in 1865, 177,000,00e 
of bushels of com, 25,000,000 of bushels of wheat, 
800,000 bushels of lye, 1,000,000 of barley, abd 
28,000,000 bushels of oats 
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HOP CULTURE. 
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Ab the liop crop is now attracting so mncli atten- 
tion in Western New YctJfk, a few words about it 
will not be amiss. Hops were formerly planted on 
tlie richest bottom huids, and where thej were pro- 
tected bj trees from the wind ; bnt it has been found 
ihftt in Bach situations the risk fix>m lice or aphis 
tras fkr greater than on the poorer uplands, and that 
exposed windj spots were safest. Hops will grow 
on quite poor land, if there is a good dreulation of 
air and {dentj of sunehine. Good com land is suit- 
able fi» a hop garden. The Tines should be' set, 
at least, eight feet apart each way ; and if the land 
is rich enough to produce fiftj bushels of com per 
acre with good enllivaiion, it is best to set them 
nine feet apart, as they should never be crowded. 

Whan preparing the land for planting, in order to 
.protect the young plants from drouth, plow as deep 
iupouOiU, with a suheoil plow, and drag the field 
iintU the ground is mellow. Com, potatoes, or any 
other hoed crop can be raised on the land at the 
jame time, but should not be planted in the hill 
with the hop sets. 

The sets are cut in pieoes three or four inches in 
length, each containing two sets of eyes. It requires 
Itom tipo to five bushels of roots per acre, scoording 
to the number of pieces used in •% Mil, and the quan- 
tity given for a bushel, some bushels being double 
the site of others. When the eyes are perfect, three 
or four pieces are sufficient for a hill. 

From six to twelve male plants should be put in 
per ac^ ; if more are used the crop wUl weigh light'. 
Plant as early in the spring as the ground can be 
worked — rather deeper than com, but not so deep 
wm potatoes. At the same time i^ant a number of 
. good sets from three to six hiches apart in a bed, to 
make plants to ffll up any vacancies there may be 
the first fall, by which one year can be saved on the 
ndsring hiUs, aad the yard be kept al&e. 

Keep the yard dean thelbst year. Let nothing 
go to seed upon it at any time. Obi» weed mn up to 
aaed will proibi^ly nuke s«?aial lumM hodjug for 
IhdiMU'jrsar. 



It is best to stake the yard the first year, so that 
the young vines may run up out of the way in cnl- 
tivating, and not be broken off by the plow. When 
sets are planted in April, and well cultivated, they 
often produce from two to four hundred pounds the 
first year. Btakes can be cut seven and a half or 
eight feet long, and set one foot in the ground, one 
stake in ea6h hfll. Sawed stakes an inch and a 
quarter square, are often cheaper and are just as 
good as round ones. Hops run up a square stick as 
well as a round one. 

The old way of running hops required at least 
two long poles and sometimes three to each hill, and 
these poles were from fifteen to thirty feet in length, 
&nd set from one and a half to two and a half fe^ 
deep in the ground. It requires about fifteen hun- 
dred poles on an average per acre, and they must be 
re-set about once in five years. Many of them break 
with their load of vines sooner than this, and in fall- 
ing tear doWn or break other vines. ' I have sceti 
half the poles in a large yard blown down by a hard 
wind where poles are old, destroying most of the 
crop. A better method has been patented, for which 
see cut. One stake per hill is used", set onie foot in 
the ground, and jnst long enough so that a sti4n|f 
crossing the yard both ways at the top of the stakes^ 
will be above the head of the horse and man in Ct^ 
tivating, which is alxrat six and a Imlf or seven feet. 
The twine will last several years if* tarrad, antf 
should weigh from twenty to twenty-five poimd* 
per acre, though a fine twine, home-made, span like 
carpet yam from fiax, aad weoghing^ five or nk 
pounds per acre, is Just as good for one year, and 
eoats but littl& Many hop glowers prefer to use the 
small twine, thinklug it cheaper than to ssve the 
twine. It takes about tea thousand feet of twins 
per acre. 

Tlie profit of a hop ysfd, trained in the horiiontafi 
method above mentioned, is very great. J. and O. 
Ghreenway, of Syracu^, the past year harvested froriL' 
thdr yard ef four acres, grown on this plan, thre^ 
thousand dx hnndred dollars woHh of hops, and. 
othef tnatanoes of as large s yieid conld be nuo- 
tioned. 
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DEATH OF PROr. MAPC8. 



t^OF. Ma^es, who in yean past was brought bo 
prominently before the readers of the old Genesee 
Farmer, died lately in the city of New York, in the 
60th year of his age. The Professor was widely 
known as an able and experienced agricultural 
writer, and was a practical farmer of extensive expe- 
rience in New Jersey. He was an enthusiast in his art, 
and has left behind him many useful writings. The 
following reference to his death we find in the col- 
umns of the New York Tribune : 

Prof. Mapes was a bom chemist, having manufiEUS- 
tored illuminating gas as an experiment, when but 
eight years of age — gas being then scarcely known. 
Having qualified himself by years of clerkship, he 
became a merchant when but twenty-one, and was 
many years extensively involved in trade, and in 
sugar-refining, in which he ultimately failed. Mean- 
time as well as since, he gave much attention to the 
fine arts, and achieved a measurable success in draw- 
ing, engraving and painting. Appointed Professor 
of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy in the National 
Academy of design, he gave before it a very able 
course of lectures on the Chemistry of Colors. He 
was a working member of many kindred sodetieB in 
this city, and an honorary member of several of the 
most eminent in Europe. He invented several new 
processes in sugar-making and refining, some of 
which are still in use, as well as other useful pro- 
eesses and instruments. 

Nearly twenty years ago, when overtaken by 
commercial reverses, he went out into New Jersey, 
three miles from Newark, and bought a.small farm, 
which has ever since been his bonus, ^ve in winter. 
Here he applied his chemical knowledge to agricul- 
ture with signal and beneficent success. We believe 
that farm has since produced more value and yielded 
more profit than any equal number of acres devoted 
to general husbandry in the State. And there is not 
a fanner in America who might not spend a week 
of study and observation on it with decided profit. 

Prof. Mapes soon established The WorJdng 
'J7brm«r~the most elaborate and sdentiflc of cheap 
American periodicals devoted to agriculture, and in 
many respects the best. The Farmer, so long as he 
controlled it, labored to inculcate principles and to 
ground its readers solidly in agriculture as a science. 
And few men have delivered more addresses at agri- 
cultural fedrs, or done more lasting good by them. 
We honor him that he never shrunk from declaring 
the truth that our average agriculture is rude to the 
Terge of barbarism, and that treble the labor now 
devoted to each arable acre would produce quad- 
ruple our present crops. Deep plowing, draining 
and heavy manuring had no abler or more earnest 
.champion than James J. Mapes. 



Prof. Mapes was essentially a genius, and, was not 
without the errors of genius ; but now that he is 
dead, we believe it will be generally felt and 
acknowledged that American agriculture on^es as 
much bO him as to any man who lives or has ever 
Uved. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE QUEEN BEE. 

The Queen is no longer than either drone or 
worker, but not as large as the drone, her body la 
longer than either of the others, her abdomen is 
much longer, and tapers to a point, like a sugar loaf ; 
herlegs.are longer than either drones or workers, 
but have no baskets or cavities for carrying i>ollen 
or bread; her wings are quite short, covering but 
two-thirds of her length ; her color varies according^ 
to her age ; her back darker than the workers, but 
her belly is more of an orange color ; her movements 
are quick and shy, and she seems to desire to con- 
ceal herself from man ; her movements are also 
migestic, stately, and exdting to her observers. She 
is perfectly safe to take in the hand, yet she has a 
sting much longer than the workers. She is hatched 
with the head downwards ; her cell hangs verticle in 
the comb, and has from thirty to forty times as 
much material in it as there is in a worker's cell ; 
she is fed on entirely difierent food from any other 
bee ; and this is probably the reason, or. one of the 
reasons why the egg is changed to royalty. She 
seems to do but little else than propagate her spe- 
cies, and sometimes leads off in swarming. The 
government of bees is a monarchy, without any dis- 
cord prevalent in the kingdom or famUy. The 
Queen lives much longer than the workers,, her 
period of life being from three to five years, while 
the workers live only from six to eighteen months. 
The Queen seems to hold out weU to the last, pro> 
bably because she is better protected than the 
others.r~jBM Kevper'e Manual, 

OHIO STATE DAIRYMEN'S CONVEN- 
TION AT CLEVELAND. 



Thb Utica Herald has a long report of the Ohio 
Dairymen's Convention, from which we condense 
the following : 

The Second Annual Meeting of the Ohio State 
Cheese Manufacturers' Association, was held at 
Chase's Hall, in the city of Cleveland, on Wednesdaj 
and Thursday, January 24th and 25th. The num. 
her of dairymen and cheese dealers in attendance 
was between one and two hundred, and embraced 
some of the most active and intelligent men of this 
class in the State. There were several delegates 
from other States, and among those from New York 
were Hon. George Williams, of Oneida, Mr. Ralphs 
of Utica, Thomas Judson, of Erie, D. B. Allen, Cat- 
taraugus, Mr. Bumham, of Chatauqna, and one or 
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two others. The memben present, embraced repre- 
■entatiTes from ereiy cheese pvodadng^cotmty in 
the State. 

The Convention assembled at 11 A. X., and was 
called to order by the President* llr. B. Armstrong, 
of Qeanga count j, who briefl j stated the otjeet of the 
meetbag, and after a few introdiiotory remarks, 
invited Hon. George Williams, of Oneida county. 
New York, to address the Convention. Among other 
things, he said : 

Three years ago, a portion of the dairymen of 
New York, in connection with some of your own 
number, formed an association fbr mutual improve- 
ment and protection, and have been commendably 
active since the organisation. Among the results 
already springing from ity we fimcy we recognize a 
material improvement in the character of American 
cheese, which is giving it prominence in the best 
markets of the world, and returning us better 
Towards. 

Samples of our cheese are reported to have com- 
peted successfully, the past season, in English mar- 
kets with first dass English cheese, bringing in 
some instances the same prices. In this we may 
each properly feel a degree of pride. As much, 
Kowever, cannot be said of the bulk of our manufkc- 
ture, and we should not relax our efforts for improve- 
ment until we acquire undisputed ascendency in all 
markets. We must study the wants of every dass 
of consumers, and seek to give them what they 
want, all they want, and just in the style and qual- 
ity they want — and I am not unhappy that to the 
durymen of Ohio is awarded the credit of having 
eonfbrmed to many of the demands of English oon- 
Bumers with more promptness than the dairymen of 
I7ew York. How important, intelligent, friendly and 
vudted action is in attaining ' our purposes, is becom- 
ing better understood by dairymen, and I trust we 
may confidently count upon the requisite unanimity 
at an early day. 

AFTERNOON BBSeiON. 

The Convention assembled a little after 2 o'dock, 
when the reading of reports was called for, and Bfr. 
Jj, Bartlett reported the following 

0]U>SB OF BUBINXaB. 

1. Report of Committee on Finance. 

2, On forming an association auxiliary to the 
American Dairymen's Association* 

8. Advantages of associated dairying as com- 
pared with the single dairy system. 

4 The advantages and profits of connecting but- 
ter and cheese manu&cture. 

6. The policy of sending an agent to Europe to 
investigate and report upon the style of cheese 
demanded by the trade, and the methods of mann- 
fiicture. 



6. The importance, new feature, and requlra* 
ments of the home trade. 

7. The pioliey of establishing a Dairymen's Sales 
Room and Depot, at some point. 

8. Best grasses and stock for daily punonB. 

9. Best heaters. 

10. Miscellaneous business. 

11. Election of officers. 

The first topic for discussion was ihen read, and 
Mr. J. C. Hoxr, of Loraine eounty, ofifered the tcl- 
lowing: 

Beiohed, That for the purpose of increasing our 
means of information, we deem it desirable for this 
Association to connect Itself with the American 
Dairymen's Association, as-an auxiliary to the same. 

After some discussion the resolution was adopted* 
and the second topic of discussion taken up. Mr. 
Williams, of New York, offered the following : 

Betoived, That the advantages of the factory ^yt^ 
tem are entitled to general adoption. 

Mr. H. Bartlett briefly stated the advantages to be 
derived from the factory system. By it the product 
of a hundred &rmers could be placed under the 
control of one person, a uniformity of product was 
secured, and its value enhanced. The persons super- 
intending the fikctories had the eyes of patrons con- 
stantly upon them, and hence greater effort was 
made to make a superior artide. The manu&cturer 
had conveniences at hand, and was placed in a posi- 
tion to exceL 

Bfr. 8. D. King, of Huron, said it oonld bo proved 
that the waste of <&arrying milk, ftc, to the vats in 
ikmily dairies, was tiore than would pay for sending 
it to the factory. 

Mr. dark, of Lorain county, spoke of some of the 
advantages of private dairies and the sales of his 
own dairy, te. 

Mr. A. Bartlett said the Ohio fiietories produoe 
from five to ten per cent more cheese from a given 
quantity of milk than the private dairies, and that 
the introduction of the &ctory system had added 
seventy-five per cent to the price of Ohio cheese. 

Colonel Harris, of The Ohio Farmer, remarked 
that he did not rise to say anything against the fac- 
tory system, but merdy to correct the assumption 
of the last speaker, that the factory system had 
advanced the price of cheese seventy-five per cent. 
He thought the advance could be traced to other 
causes. All agricultural products have advanced. 
Wool was in demand, and more was obtained for it. 
In pork the advance had been one hundred and fifty 
per cent, and in wool seventy-five per cent. In all 
the great staples the enhanced value, since 1861, 
could be traced to other causes — ^the necessities of 
the times. He was satisfied that the &ctory system 
was the best for this part of the country, ^ 
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Hr. TliODipioii, of depkpxa, liad kept a xecord of 
weight of milk in a private figdrj, a«d htA not lieen 
^^ toobta&n mon than a pound of oheeee fsom a 
gallon of milk, (beer mewrara.) 

After 9k four oniiaportant remarlu from other 
Hk speakers, the reports from ^ctoiies were culled for, 
and the following abstrapt was reiki, showing the 
number of cows milked, the gallons, of , milk obtained, 
.poonds of obeese maoni^med* aveiag^ <pni^ le- 
eaived per p»nnd, ^. 
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JfiYSHIHO BEBSIGai. 

The ConventiosL assembled at thehonr designated, 
•and Prssident Armstnmg introduced X. A. Willard/ 
•Bsq., of Herkiiiier eounty, New York, who proceeded 
to deliver the annual address. The address occupied' 
labont an boiUiaid.t(aee^uarteis in its deli ve]7,^d 
«t its olose a les^duiion was unanimously passed 
jfiringia vot^ of thaalss to the .spoakor for his aUe 
and eloquent address. 

I«OCnEDI]r0BOF«aB8BODaPJIl.T. 1 

The Coo^eation assttaUed al 'U> a. m.. President 
Armstrong in the chair, and the following joomnd^ 
tees were 4|ppoii^t^ : 

On inooipoiatixig roport in ,tha^ of the Amei^ppm 
JDairjrmen's Aitpciatiop : C. W. Horr, Loraine count j. 

To confer with JBKSQutive Boim^ gf Americaii 
Dairymen's Association in 46gM4 to an-avgdlia^ : J>. 
^. Hope, Geauga eoimty. 

The topic in regard to the importance of new fea- 
tures and requirements of the ^ome trade Fas 
brought up for discussion. 

Mr. Cannon said he had been in the cheese trade 
for the last fifteen years. The demand for small 
cheese was now greater than ever beft>re. Large 
cheese were difficult to sell. There was no prefer- 
eace for factory cheese over that from private 
dairies. The improvement in family dairies had 
been as great as that in factories. Fifteen years ago 
there was great difficulty in getting good cheese. 
He thought seventy-five per cent, of the &mily 



dairies equal to thefitotories. He rather piefened t— '. 

fsmily dairies, Ibriha wsirtaniiuuisoathssBmai^ktli. ] alter which the ConveatioA acyoumed sM dk. 



For southern markets, it was dasimble to have «-4at 
cheese, say five* inches ^ck,.|uud weighiiig abopt 
forty pounds. For the southern market the/ ahonld 
be half sUmmittu 

Mr. Pope, (BfQeaaga cooa^, oaid in St. XjohIb 
factory ieheese was prafened. Dealers there kad 
toldhim if th^ eouldget'factoi^dieese thay would 
buy no other. 

Hr. Horr had tsken painsrto investigate this mat- 
ter of markets. * He did not believe the West had 
yet educstted a taste fm good cheese. They had 
been nsing a very poor quality of cheese frx>m pti- 
.¥&te dairies. Lstthemooioegetatasteof ourfibcto^ 
ntske^ so as to cUscriminate as jto. the quality of the 
two ctyks of •ohease, and this poor rubbish of fimi- 
ly dairiss wmiM be veiected. At the South, At 
LonisviQe and NaahfiUe, &ctoiy ehessebrought the 
most money. 

1^. HaU fMid «hat fiMtoryobeeseAft New Oiioans, 
brought two cents per pound more than fuiQgr 
dairy. 

J£r. Jenkins^ an soctanstve ohoese dealer and alsoa ' 
mannfssturer font twenty yeacs^ atated that in hla 
jndgvient^ by adopting the tetery -make to the 
sonthem. trade, it wwild bring -^wo cents per poonl 
mote than iMiUtr dairios. So9ne.«xtia4airieawon]4 
sell wi^h faotoiy, but th^ wanted a brand that 
could be iqtied upon 4Ad that would b^ a gusTanfjS 
of good quality ; had dealt with Mr. Ohamberlain, 
of St. Louis, since 1848; he was the oldest and 
largest dealer in that ddy, and %\ was his opinioii 
that tetoigr oheese^if of the right «i»o, would ool- 
sell iamtty (dairies. 

Mr. A. Bartlslt».of Oeaug^ hare .introdnosd tl^ 
following: 

SsmOoea, That in the ojdnion of this Canvention, 
the.best cheese for the southsm markat 4s cbofs 
from 4lteen to eighte^ inchesin diamel^aod Sum 
fourfto flp^ inches thi^; of ..ta%.4Dse t^toie, soft 
and mild, sweet flavor, and of a rich butter polc^ 

Adopted. 

Th^ next topic for discussion— The policy of sepd- 
ing an agent to Europe, &c., was taken up. The 
following preamble and resolution were introduced : 

Whereas, we must hereafter, as heretofore, seek 4 
market abroad for a large amount of American 
cheese. Therefore, 

Ee9ohed, That it b ecome s the Interest of this 
Association to unite with sindkff organisations ift 
sending an agent to England to investigate and 
report upon the style of cheese demanded by tlii 
trade and the method of manufafltme. 

After conriderable disoussloB the lesoliitioB mm 
then hdd on the taiUe. 

Mr. fiartlett read ati ^borate artide on Iha 
causes of porousness and bad flavor 4n eheese, i 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTUIIAI. PRESS. 



AynMre and jrene|r Oowa. 

Mr. Stnford Howwd, Seeretaiyof the Miehlgan Stele 
Boerd of Agriculture, and well posted on the merits of 
eiAtle, writes to the MumehtuetiB Howium, as follows : 

A few years since, Mr. T)Bller, of Ayrshire, Scotland, 
kept a dairy of twenty-llTe or thirty cows for the pro- 
dnctlon of batter. They were kept wholly on the soil- 
ing system, and were always sheltered, except when in 
the yard for exercise and change of air. The herd was 
mainly Ayrshires, bred in the neighborhood. Trials 
were, however, made with the Channel Island cows, 
vnder which name those from Onerhsey, Aldemey and 
Jersey, are known in Britain. Th^ chief object In their 
Introdnction was to impart more richness to tlie milk 
and higher color ahd flaror to the batter, and these 
objects were attained to a certain extent 

While the trials with the fUl bloods ftom the Islands 
were going on, crosses were made between iticm and 
the Ayrshire hived, and iiie females of this cross were 
reared, and at proper age took their placea In the 
dairy. I saw the herd seyeral times, In different sea- 
sons, sfter the trials with the ftiU-bloods and crosses 
bad been carried on some years. The proprietor told 
me he shoold not continne the trials, bat shonld dis- 
card the Channel Island cows sad their progeny^ for 
the reason that they had . not so mnch oon^ution as 
the Ayrshires, woold not last as long^ and req.aired 
more food in proportion to tb^ retania In milk and 
batter. 

The oondosion of Professor Low and others, that the 
modem Ayrshire bteedowes its peculiar characteristics 
in part to an admixtore with the ** dairy breed of Alder- 
ney/* may be correct; bat experiments seem to hare 
shown that a ftuiber intnsion of Jersey and similar 
blood, doea not lender the Ayrshire more Tsloable 
nnder the circnnstanees la Scotland. It does not 
necessarily foiIo# that the same result would eusue in 
all cases, especially where less hardiness of constitu- 
tion is reqvirfd. 
Kn^es flbr Itovaea. 

The foUovring recipe was glyen by a celebrated* steeple 
chaser: Take a feed of oats, a double handihl of linseed 
for each horse, and boU for three hours ; then turn into 
a large tub or earthenware pan, and add as much bran» 
with joBt enough warm water to moisten the whole 
through ; put a doth over it, and let tt tftantf ah hoar ; 
then nix it wc(fl and feed as soon As tt I* cool enoti|h. 
^is mash is ^ery uselhl when horses iA hard condition 
**&fy up** and grow thin In *plte of cootfaraal feeds of 
tfom. I gtre it ohce i week aH the ^eai' itnind, hot 
eftener If required by any particular horse. A few 
leans may be boiled with tbb ctim If fbe hone is Ina 
fefy low coudftlon.— JB!& 
iNitrtckee. 

the Scoltith ^mwr states that there has been receiy- 
ed at the Garden of AccUmatlxation of Paris, a hen 
ostrich bred at Grenoble, and four chickens hatched at 
AJf^ieca, The ostriches in domestic life are quite fkrm 
yard birds; they lay, sit, and bring up the^yoiing Uke 
ordinary foifls.. 



Loss of Cattle In BnslanA, 

The English p4pers say the losses to the farmers 6f 
England and Scotland already foot up $5,0aa,6(]il. I! 
the devastations of this great curse continue at the 
same rate of increase for one year, it Is estimated that 
the loss of the agricultural interest will amount to 
$100,000,000. It Is a serious business, fest bringing mln 
on many a prosperous farmer. The number of cattle 
carried off by the plague within the last twenty jeaH 
amounted to no less than 100,000 In one province of ' 
Russia, (Tobolsk,) said to be the original seat of thih 
terrible scourge. There Is a dl^rence of opinion 
as to the origin of the present disease in Great Britaiii, 
the greater probability seeming to be that It was locally 
developed by atmospheric and other causes. 
Boots and Stock Ralalnc* 

The Canada Farmer says it is impossible to keep stock 
advantageously without roots, this Ikct, and the fact 
also, that roots play such an important part In a judi- 
dous rotation, ought to induce more attention to them. 
Turnip culture has been pronounced the sheet anchor . 
of British agriculture. It has wrought little short of a 
revolution in farming matters in the old country, and 
it will do the same here, if It can be made generaL 
Tumipi do not require to be sown until the hurry of ' 
spring work Is over, and thus a ftea»M of ^fcnnparatlve - 
leisure msty be appropriated to this i»;>o.'tant cr>p. 
They are a pretty sure crop, and cm good lan«l Hl^h^ ' 
productive and remunerative In this to*tittf they 
cannot, as in Britain, be fed on the groun', but require 
storage. They, however, stand a considerable d^^ 
of cold, and keep well either In pits or moderately irell 
protected cellnri. 
*gh9 F^nrtb Stomacli. 

The fourth stomach In the calf^ Is the largest of the 
four, says The Muaachutetts JPUneman. The romeu or 
paunch, or the first stomach, does not assume Its nor- 
mal siiEe until after the calf baa ceased to suck or live . 
on liquids. The fourth stosiach is often called the ren- 
net, as it is this that is talien to produce the culling 
of milk in the manofactore of cheese. Food which ia 
flndy divided, and does not need further mastication, 
fhlls naturally \nic the third and fourth stomach, even 
in older animals, while the larger part of liquids falls 
Into theee stmntehs, also, fiioagh a itAtSLl portton fUItf 
into the first ind second compartments. Solid food 
fens partly Ivto the first and pvtly into the seoond. 

Frodnet ^ « Jrersey Corvr. 

I have A Jersey cow, which I imported irheh a calf 
of fonr months old, seven years since, says a corres- 
pondent of The Oountty Oetalemafk—tsiCi idttioaghl am 
unable to give the weight of milk for any single month, 
yet I can give the exact result of milk and butter for 
one year, from March 1, 18M, to March 1, 1865. The 
cow came tai on the Sd of llarch, and raised the calf 
untfl five weeks old. Churned during the year 851 
pounds batter, and used fbr fhmily purposes, 826 quarts 
of milk. There was no effort made for an extra result 
Voting the pasture season she had grass only, and 
when In stall plenty of hay and wheat briui, and good 
cMht 
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Fmrmers' Aceonnte. 

Fbom what we lutTe learned, says the OermarUoKn 
TtUgn^ we do not think farmen are, as a rule, care- 
fixl and exact enongh in keeping their accounts. Thej 
should hare their books as much as a mechanic or 
storekeeper, in which to enter their receipts and expen- 
ditures of eveiy kind and the dates when they arc 
made. The product of every field should b^ known, 
whatever crops may be occupied by it, and the field 
noted, BO that a comparison may be made with the 
product of the same kind from other fields of equal 
extent, in order to get at the most profitable portions 
of the farm for particular crops. Indeed every item 
should be carefully entered, as well a£ an exact estimate 
as possible of everything consumed In the family. By 
this means each one can ascertain the true result of 
his yearns operations — a circumstaiice which we should 
suppose every farmer would be especially desirous of 
knowing— but which, we are sorry to say, too many of 
them are indifferent about. An exact knowledge of 
the yearns operations, and the success which attends 
them, have a stimulating effect in urging us to do bet- 
ter where we have not done well enough, and to main- 
tain the gauge where well enough has been achieved. 
Is it not so ? 
Soil ftor Use Grap«« 

It is a curious ttci, remarks an exchange, that very 
rich \ad highly manured land has rarely produced a 
grape, ttat would yifcld a high quality of wine. The 
grape that 'contains the most saccharine matter will 
make the best wine, and tht different varieties differ 
widely In the proportion of stLgar. In Italy and in 
Sicily the very finest and sweetest gi&pes grow on the 
rocky rubbish of volcanoes, and those that grow on 
loose rocky soils, or along hillsides covered with rocks 
are often the best These facts ought to teach us not 
to select the richest soils, and not to stuff them with 
organic nianures, for the grape. The New York Obterver 
adds : Grape vines seldom need any manure, except 
ashes or lime. If the soil is thoroughly cultivated, and 
all weeds and grass* near the vines are kept subdued. 
One of the most fruitful causes of mildew is the appli- 
cation of too much stimulating manure to the growing 
vines. 

•it Barib as a Daodorlaer ftor Ponltir HonMs. 

The London t%dd makes the following remarks that 
the employment of diy pulverised earth is the means 
of deodorizing poultry houses, appears to b^ worthy of 
more attention than it has hitherto received. The fact 
that from 400 to 500 fowls can by its aid be kept in one 
building for months together, with less smell thm is to 
be found in any ordinary fowl-house, capable of accom- 
modating a dozen chickens. Is very condnsive as to Its 
efficacy. In the building of the National Poultry Com- 
pany, where this fact has been ascertained, seven or 
eight fowls are kept in each compartment, twelve feet 
by three feet, and yet there is no smell or trace of 
moisture. 
I Mr. Greyelln informs us that If a much larger num- 
ber are put into each run, the ground becomes moist, 
ceases to deodorize, and the birds at once- become 



unhealthy. It should be stated that the droppings that 
fall from the perches at night are removed from the 
runs next morning, and that the dry earth only receives 
the manure that fiEdls during the day ; this has its moist- 
ure absorbed so speedily by the earth that it at once 
becomes pulverized, mixes with the soil, and ceases to 
smelL So powerful is the deodorizing effect of the 
earth that it does not require to bo renewed in the runs 
for many weeks together. 

It appears a question how far this system may or may 
not be extended. Is it applicable to private poultry 
houses? Can it be usefully employed at poultry 
shows ? Would it answer in places where it Is requis- 
ite to keep birds in close confinement? Can it bo 
advantageously used in our zoological gardens ? The 
employment of earth closets as a means of utilizing 
and deodorizing that which would otherwise become 
offensive sewage is well known, and we have no doubt 
that many of our **' feathered Mends *' might be greatly 
beneflfied by an extension of the system that has been 
so successftilly inaugurated at Bromely 
Fattening Cattle. 

John Johnston wrote Thi Coutitry Oentleman that he 
feeds his cattle on all the hay they will eat, with Ibnr 
quarts each of com meal, and oU-meal daily, inereasing 
each to six quarts on the third month ; in three months 
I make them prime, if not extra beef; I litter my yards 
well, and stable them no longer than it takes to eat 
their meals, as they do better out than when tied up, 
and keep clean. Cattle bought that had been mealed, 
I give more. If stabled, give plenty of air in front: 
this is important. It Is important 'to have the right 
kind ; Shorthorn and Hereford grades are best These 
may be fed at any age. If common cattle, get them 
deep at the flanks and wide across the loins, with good 
points generally ; such may be fattened at rising four 
years. There are so few Hertfords Vhcy are not worth 
writing about. I am feeding 800 Mltibigan wethers. 
Slieep In Orclistrds. 

A correspondent of The Maine Farmer says : I have 
an old orchard in a piece of mowing laid which was 
entirely run out I have for several yean turned my 
sheep into this orchard soon after haying ; «nd it now 
cuts double the hay that it did at the commencement, 
and my orchard has improved very much. So you see 
I get more than a double profit from this piece of land. 
Applea A>r Homastle Anlmala. 

Sweet apples are of great value in feeding 4moat 
any kind of farm animals. Hogs fatten rapidly on tiem, 
as well as on those that are acid. Cows, fed modente- 
ly at the start, on well cracked or cut apples, to pre- 
vent choking, will hucrease in milk and improve la 
condition. Apples form an excellent succulent foo4 
for horses in winter. Varieties should be specially 
sought for feeding animals, combining hardiness, thrilU- 
ness, and great bearing qualities. Among the best now 
known are Corlics* Sweet, Pumpkin Sweet, and Haskell 
Sweet for autumn — and Green Sweet for long keeping. 
At the West, the Hightop or Summer Swaar Is the best 
early sort, and the Sweet Poarmain and Sweet Roman- 
Ite for autumn and winter. Bo says The Country G09U, 
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FRUIT GROWERS' ASSOCIATION OF 
WESTERN NEW YORK. 

This association heldlU annual meeting In this dty. 
on the 24th and 25th of January. There was a very 
lar^e. attendance Including seyeral gentlemen dlstln- 
guiahed for pomologlcal enterprise, among who we 
noticed Hon. HarshaUP. WUder, of Massachusetts. 

The meetings were held In Corinthian Hall as the 
accommodations of the Supreme Court Boom, at the 
Court House where the meetings have formerly been 
held was not large enough. 

On calling the meeting to order, Mr. Barry made a 
short address. In the course of which he referred to 
the presence of several distinguished gentlemen, 
among whom was the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, of 
Massachusetts, President of the American Pomologl- 
cal Society, and the Ikther of American Pomology. Mr. 
Barry referred appropriately to the death, since the 
last meeting, of Joseph Frost, an honored member of 
the Association. 

A committee was appointed to report the order of 
business for the session. 

The following gentlemen were chosen officers for 
the ensuing year: 

PBB8IDKHT— H. K Hooker, Rochester. 

ViCB Pbesidbnts— P. Bany, Rochester; T. G. Teo- 
msns, Walworth, Wayne county; D. W. Beadle, St 
Catherines, C. W. 

Seciustaht and Tbeasuber— James Vick, Rochester. 

ExBCurrvB Committkb— William Smith, Geneva; E. 
A. Frost, Rochester; J. W. Helmer, Lockport; H. T. 
Brooks, Wyoming; C. W. Seeley, Rochester. 

STAJiDiNO Committkb oh Nativb Fbuits^-J. J. 
Thomas, Union Springs: H. N. Langworthy, Greece; 
W. B.. Smith, Syracuse; E. Moody, Lockport; H. H. 
Olmstead, Pavilion, Genesee county. 

Standing Committkb on Fobbion Fbuits— P. Barry, 
Rochester; C. Downing, Newburg; J. Cralne, Lock- 
port; John Fisher, Batavia. 

In response to a question respecting the value of the 
barberry, Marshal P. Wilder sidd that it was not culU- 
vated in his section ; fkrmers objected to it as a nox- 
ious plant. The Ihiit was excellent for preserves. 
The plant takes root easily and thrives with little or 
no care. 

ArTKBNOON 8B8SI0N. 

The new President, Mr. H. E. Hooker, was Intro- 
duced. Mr. Hooker thanked the Association for the 
honor done him. His first knowledge of it was com 
municated In the street It had been his. hope that 
Mr. Barry would be retained In the position. That 
gentleman was eminently qualified to fill it, both by 
experience and ablUty. Nevertheless, he (Mr. Hooker) 
would accept the place to which he had been so unex- 
pectedly elevated, and would endeavor to do his duty 
in it. In conclusion he came down to business, and 
called for reports from committees, or the presentation 
of other matter for discussion. 



The committee to prepare the order of buslnoM 
reported the following subjects for .discussion : 

1. Do the pastremlts or profits in pear growing wunnt th* 
planting of large orchards? 

8. What varieties of Winter Pears are hardy and beat adj^tad 
to enltlTation ?— First, for amateurs ; secondly for market 

8. What are the boat sis vartetiea of Pears for orobard platSng 
In Western New York 7 

4. What are the beat modes of planting ihiit treea in dUbrsnt 
soils r 

0. What la the best treatment for 'Apple oreharda after plant- 
ing, including oaltivation and pmnlngt 

0. What are the beat alx varieties of Apples ftir orobard plant- 
Ing in Western New York? 

t. Can the Currant Worm be destroyed so that ^good crops of j 
OnnmntB can be grown? 

a Can healthy and thrifty old Grape Tfaiea, weO establlahed 
In good soil, be grafted soooeaaftilly and jwofltahly, or should now 
vines be planted? 

9. Is It desirable or saft to embark laigely In Grape growing f 
la What la the beat Grape fbr general eulttvation in Western 

New York? 

11. Which are the best varietiea of Grapes for long keepbg^ 
and the best mode of preservation? 

18. What early Grapes are long keepers? 

la. What are the beat metboda of keepfaig, paeUng and ship- 
ping 01 tt^Usf 

First— Apples. Second— Pears^ Thtad— Peaehea. Toorth^ 
Grapea. Fifth— Small Fruita 

The President requested the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder 
to take a seat on the platform. On complying, Mr. 
Wilder addressed the Association briefly. He said that 
after a long illness it gave him great pleasure to meet 
so many gentlemen with whom he had been so long 
associated In forwarding the interests of pomologlcal 
science. This organization, standing first among those 
of its kind, was one that he had watched with much 
interest If ex-Presldent Barry had been in the chair, 
he (Mr. Wilder) would have called him to account for 
having designated him as the father of American 
Pomology. If the remark was correct, Mr. Bany 
might with equal propriety be called one of its child- 
ren who had g^wn wiser than his fatLer. The mem* 
bers of this Society are located in a section fiunouA 
above all others for Its fine fruits. They have intelli- 
gence and enterprise to enable them to go forward witli 
the good work in which they are engaged. He bade 
The Fruit Growers' Association of Western New York 
God speed. Mr. Wilder concluded by stating that tho 
next meeting of The American Pomologlcal Society 
would be held bi 8t Louis on the 4th of September 
next, and he hoped to see alarge delegation from thii 
vicinity. It vrHl be the first meeting of the Society In 
that region, and he hoped to show the people there that 
Northern Ihdt growers wore ready to travel half-way 
across the continent to promote the good cause and 
cement the bonds of union. [Applause.] 

Mr. Barry stated that tlio societies of the West wem 
exerting themselves to havo largo delegations at tho 
next meeting of The American Pomologlcal Society, 
at St. Louis. They meant to astonish their eastern 
brethren. 

The discussion of the firet question was then com* 
menced by Mr. Yeomans, of Walworth, who sidd all of 
his trees were dwarfo, and he had no experience in the 
culture of standards. He saw nothing to discourage tho 
raising of this jfruit In many localities ha undentood . 
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tbftt heavy losses had been sustained from the pear tree 
blight--with him he had seen nothing of it He 
thought that there was as mnch loss with other kinds 
of fhiit He had not lost In the cnltnre of pears one' 
per cent of them from all caoses. His dwarfii were at 
Ant of the White Doyenne or Virgalien, but they 
eracked so badly he budded his trees with the Dnchess 
d* Angouleme. His fruit was all that could be expected 
from healthy trees, aird he thought it was a good in- 
Testment With other kinds he had not been so sue- 
eessfriL He never budded the Bartlett directly on the 
quince. Those thai he double-worked were vigorous 
and hardy, and he would not recommend budding the 
Bartlett directly on the quince without being double- 
worked. 

1dr, Oliver Chapin said he planted about 8,000 trees, 
ptaadfvdB, about twelve yean since. They were in 
four years afterwards budded with the Bartlett He 
had not received a shilling for that ten acres, nor was 
there a tree upon it he considered worth anything. His 
tieefl had not received such care as Mr. Yeomans. His 
•oil is what Is termed gravelly loam— good wneat land. 

Mr. Burtls, of Rochester, said the Duchess d' Angou- 
leme had done well with him. The trees wanted care- 
taX attendance. When the blight fint appears, put the 
knife to the limb. He could not discourage the raising 
of pears. 

Mr. Barry asked Mr. Chapin if there were not pear 
orchards in his neighborhood that were good? 

Mr. Chapin did know one or two, and one of those 
was on stiffcr soil than his— on a side hUl, and not 
much exposed to the wind. 

Mr. L. F. Allen, of Buffido, was invited to occupy 
t&e chair during the absence of the President 

Mr. W. P. Townsend, of Lockport, said he had com- 
menced with a large number of varieties; but had 
gradually reduced the number to about ten or twelve. 
For the first ten years they psdd well ; but for the last 
five years they bad been badly ii^ured by blight The 
White Doyenne and Louise Bonne de Jeneys were 
badly injured, while the Duchess d' Angouleme bad 
lOOsUy escaped. He thought there were very few local- 
ities in which pear culture could be made profitable. 
He recommended the Dnchess d Angouleme, on the 
Quince, Bartlett and SeckeL His soil was a sandy 
loam, running down to day—'* hard pan." His opinion 
was that only In a few fovored localities could the pear 
he raised with profit, on a Urge scale. 

jKr. Barry said that if it were not for the blight the 
question as to profit would not be asked. As long as 
summer pears brought $8.00 to HOlOO a barrel, and 
later pears $12-00 to $20.00, nothing could be more 
profitable. Everything that waiT raised had its ene- 
mies. There are losses in eveiy department of indus- 
try. The peigr had the advantage of bearing every 
year, while apples bore only every other year^ or leAs 
((oquenUy. Fear cultivaton, whose orchards had been 
vnsQceessfhl, were those who hecame dlecouraged at 
an eavly day. Evte under present a«iagement, pear 
•Oltnre was the most lucrative buslaeas vhlch could 
^ followed. Many persoi^ when the blight attacked 
fbeir trees, abandoned them altogether, and did not 



attempt to remove the blighted portions of the tree. 
A fruit grower should watch his trees, and on the flnt 
symptom of blight lop off the aifected parts, and If 
necessary, uproot the tree altogether, ahpplylng Ita 
place with another. Those who neglected their 
orchards had no right to call themselves fruit growen. 
Pean need not conmumd more than one-fourth their 
present price in order to be a profitable crop. He had 
this season sold winter pean for $80.00 per barrel, and 
got his pay for them. 

Mr. Chapin asked whether the pear blight was leia 
frequent under high culture. 

Mr. Barry said he thought moderate ealtore was 
best, not attempting to stimulate growth by heavy 
manuring. 

Mr. Townsend of Lockpoft^ said that an excessive 
growth of the tree, was always followed within two or 
three yean by blight 

Mr. Brooks, of Wyoming, said he thought U was 
largely a question of climate and soft He would not 
advise any one to go into the businesss very extensively 
without fint testing it on a small scale, to see whether 
the soil was fitted for it 

Mr. J. Fisher, of Batavla, thought If any one went 
into the business extensively, with the purpose of mak- 
ing profit out of them, he would be very egregioualy 
mistaken. He had planted three hundred trees, and 
given them the best culture, but he had entirely fidled. 
His experience was most discouraging ; nevertheless 
he advised every man to plant some pean for his own 
use, but not to expect any profit from them. 

Mr. Burtls thought very much depended on the man- 
ner of planting the trees. They should be planted with * 
a bed of clay frilly six Inches deep under each one. If 
the trees were planted on light or sandy soil, they 
would almost certainly be destroyed. 

Dr. Sylvester spoke In &vor of the SeckeL He had 
planted forty trees, and they had don^ well, last year 
eleven barrels. These were standard trees. He had 
also about two hundred trees on quince stock, all doing 
weU. 

Levi A. Ward, of Rochester, said he was not a large 
cultivator of pears. He cultivated about one hundred 
pear trees, and had done so for about twenty years. He 
had not compared one year with another in regard to 
the blight, but on the average the loss was about five 
per cent He had been amply repaid for his cultnn 
of the pear. He thought of the Duchess pear then 
would be an overplus in a few yean, if pear cultun 
succeeded aa he trusted It would. The winter pean 
were too much neglected. He nised always largt 
crops of the Louise Bonne de Jensy— from one to oaa 
and a half .bushels to the tree. 

Mr. W. Brown Smith, of Syracuse, thought great 
mistidies were made In the selection of soil for pesr 
orchards. He knew pean to do well on clay soiL He 
did not believe in manv^ too high. Wheat land was 
good enough for pean^ 

Mr. Wilder said everything depended on the selec 
tion ^ the right kind of soU and location. In iht 
vicinity of Boston no difflcnlty was found In cultivat- 
ing the pear, notwithstanding the pobmess of the ««4 
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oompftred with yoonu The best MiceeM hA had oteenr- 
6d in pear rtiaixig ww In day solL 

Mr. Olmsted, of lie Soy, said their tree* blighted at 
the rate of twenty-llTe per cent HU soil was a aandy 
and gravelly loam— dry land. He considered pear rais- 
ing a precarious business. 

Mr. Allen Inquired whether ai^ one could poiat oat 
apear orchard thir^ years old, in good bearing condi- 
tion. 

Mr. Wilder said thai the first tress planted were im- 
ported fifoan Snn^e, and ii^nred by tnmsportailon; 
bat he woald lay that nine-tenths of the trees he got 
from the nursery were now llTing and in good eondi- 



Mr. W$jA said his best crops were bone on trees 
from twelve to fifteen years old. 

Mr. Codding, of this ci^, referred to some peartrees 
planted out sixty or seventy yesrs ago» in Ontario 
coonty, where he fonnerly lived. He Imew them as old 
trees when he was a mere boy. They are yet in good 
condliimi, and have bone crops woith ten timss as 
mnch as from the same nomber of apple trees. 

Mr. Brooks asked Mr. Bany how often he woold 
xenew apear tree, if they died. 

Mr. Bany said that if a tree had died he woold first 
remove the soil and replace It with new. He did not 
believe the old soil was good for the trees. 

Mr. Wilder confirmed this opinion. 

The second question was then taken up— ** What 
varieties of Winter Pears are hardy and best adapted 
to ooltivation T ' 

Mr. Ward said that what was true in one locality 
might not be troe in another. He would choos»— 1. 
Winter Nellis ; 2, Josephine d* Maline; 3. Lawrence; 
4. Ester Beorre; 5. Doyenne d* Alencon. He did not 
consider the Y lc«r of ^Hnkfleld a good table pear. It 
was good for cooking, but for eating was indifiiareat. 

John J. Thomas, of Union Springs, would add the 
name of Jones* Seedling. He worked the Winter Hel- 
lis at standard hight . He did not know another pear, 
taking everything into conalderation. Its equal. 

Mr.' Townsend, of Lockport, also added his testimony 
In &vor of Jones* Seedling. 

Mr. Sylvester, of Lyons, said Dana's Hovtqr wm an 
excellent winter pear. He had eaten one the last week 
in I^ecember, 186S, that was very fine. 

Mr. Marshall P. Wilder urged the necessity of thinning 
•at the Winter Nellis early in the season. Theresaain- 
ing specimens would be much better in consequence. 
The same remark w6ald apply to other pears. The. 
Doyenne d* Alencon, wss a veiy excellent winter pear, 
hardy, an abundant bearer, and a good ripener. The 
Beurre d'AoJou was slso a valuable pear. He made it 
a winter pear, and if he eoold have only one variety, 
that would be the one. Twenty^ve years sgo he had 
been lani^ied at for ssying he preferred the Vicsr of ; 
Wlnkfleld if he could have but one variety. How he 
would amend that by substituting Beurre d* Ai^ou. 
The secret of keeping winter pears is to keep them 
below the temperature which will ferment the juices 
and bring them to maturity. His winter pesn ass left 
oa tho trees ss long as possible. Mai, after ai^ Mr.; 



WUder doubted the expediency of raising winter peArs 
extensively. 

Mr. Teomans ssid he was keeping several varieties oi 
winter pears in a room, in open boxes. • 

Mr. Barry mentioned the Beurre Gris d* Hiver m a 
fine peer. 

THB ADDBBSS. 

The evening sitting of the Society was devoted to sn 
address delivered by L. P. Allen, of Buffido. ^e 
attendsnce was large, including many of our most res- 
pectable citiaens, who listened with much apparent 
interest; after which, on motion of Joseph Harris, a 
vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. AUeq, with a 
request for a copy of the addresa for publication. 

IIB. BABBT's BKTBBTHNMBIIT. 

The members of the Association and oth^r Invited 
guests to the number of about two hundred or more, 
on leaving the hall took the street cars for the hospit- 
able residence of Patrick Barry, Esq., and quite a num« 
ber went in private conveyances. The guests were 
most cordially received, and the entertainment was sn 
elegant one, and worthy the reputation of the host Mr. 
Barry omitted nothing that could contribute in any 
manner to their pleasure. About three hours were 
spent in social converse, after which the party returned 
to the city in the street cars, having taken leave of 
their host with feelings of gratitude for the pleasure ho 
had afibrded them. 

SECOND BAT— MOBNmO SESSION. 

At the session this morning, Mr. Hooker, the Presi- 
dent, was' in the chahr. 

Mr. Lewis F. Allen, of Erie county, spoke of the 
general lack of Information among the fruit growers 
of the country as to what others are doing. There was 
a great annual production of apples, bnt who could 
tell the amount? Mr. Chapln, of Bloomfield, had 
three hundred acres under fhll bearing— others had 
larg^ orchards. There were millions of Ions and other 
grape vines planted out each year; and he feared that 
when they were all in bearing the market might bb 
overstocked. This assembly of fruit growers .repre- 
sented vineyards enongh to supply all Europe witti 
grapes when they irere in frill bearing. He moved that 
ea(^ delegate procure all the information he could 
ttom his owneounty, and report at the meeting next 
June. 

Mr. Teomans suggested that these fieicts were taken 
by fhe census enmneraters, -and when tlutt was published 
it would give the information wanted. 

Mr. Allen said heliad no confidence tn the enutnera- 
tots. They were a mere set of politicians. He hafl 
rather have a guess from Mr. Teomans than aH ffaib 
«tatisties the census would frimish. 

Mr. F^tMt moved to amAud by appotnUng a ceauafl^ 
tee of one fh>m each town, 

Mr. Barrf said that iriiefi^the society was formed 
this plan was addpted, and a great amount of vaiuMft 
InloniBtlon was acomnnlatea, but it wss not compMi 
and was never pifiillshed. 

The dhalftMUi aaid tei^onght that the faifomatiofe 
fronishcd by the cstasus waidd be as reliable as asi^ 
whieh «oiM be l«d by theplanproposed by Mr. Allitt. 
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This plan would iuTOlve a great Amoiint of labor, 
which he did not desire to aBsume for himselfl 

Mr. Thomas said that much time was being spent in 
this discussion, and on his suggestion the subject was 
referred to a committee, to report at a future meeting. 

The President announce4 as the committee, Mr. 
Allen, E. W. Sylvester, and H. T. Broolis. 

By request of the Society, Mr. Nice read an inter- 
esting paper on the preservation of fruit The great 
essentials to this were coldness, dryness, evenness of 
temperature, purity of air, and the absence of free 
oxygen, which was the great destroyer of fruit Large 
buildings were being erected In Ohio, devoted entirely 
to the preservation of fruit The profits on one sea^ 
Bon^B fruit paid the entire expense of the buildings. 
Diyness of atmosphere was secured by using the refuse 
of salt works, of which the works at Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, supplied what was wanted at little expense. 

Mr. Allen s^d that dryness was not essential In pre- 
•ervlng some kinds of fruit A gentleman In Le Roy 
had kept grapes In a very moist situation. At his 
iliggestlon, Mr. Hazelton, of Le Roy, gave .the mode 
there adopted. The grapes were burled In a pit about 
four feet deep, and kept constantly moist, the lower 
tiers often submerged In water. They were preserved 
In perfect order till late In the winter, and brought the 
highest price in the Buffalo market 

Mr. Thomas asked how much would be the average 
cost of the houses, and the cost of preserving fruit one 
ieason. Also, how long perishable fruit will keep. 

Mr. Nice said that the cost of keeping grapes through 
the season would not exceed five cents per bushel. 
The houses would cost from eighty cents to one dollar 
per bushel. Apples could be kept Indefinitely. He 
had in July, 1863, apples of the crop of 1860. The 
main aim in keeping apples was to have them in the 
ten hungry weeks from Mi^ to .July, when new fruit 
came into market 

Mr. Brooks said he wanted to ask the meanest kind 
of a question— whether this material from salt works 
would be beneficial to put Into floors of our cellars. 
He did not care about these large establishments, but 
wanted something that every householder could apply 
for himselt 

Mr. Nice said this reftwe matter would be beneficial 
If the cellars were made air-tight 

Mr. Allen said thai hnit should neyer be kept in eel- 
Ian under houses. The decomposition of the fruit 
was very unhealthy. 

Mr. Brooks said that keeping fruit perfectly dry or 
Teiy moist would preserve It It was the medium 
oondition that was most un&vorable. 

Question number seven was then taken up— **Can 
the Currant Worm be destroyed so that good crope of 
enirauts ean be grown T* 

Mr. Smith, of Syracuse, said he had succeeded in 
preserving his currant bushes by applying powdered 
hellebore. He only used two applications, applying 
four or five pounds to a half acre, costing four to eight 
idkUUngB per pound. It needed to be applied alter a 
heavy shower. It did not injure the fruit The leaves 
Hint rough and retained the flour after any ordinary 



shower, while the fruit was smooth, and It would ron 
ofEl 

Mr. Thomas endorsed Mr. Smithes position. A Tery 
fine dredging box was best, and a light application was 
sufficient He regarded this as the easiest and most 
successful operation connected with fruit-growing. 

Mr. Bartholomew, of Chatauqua county, said that 
refhse soft-soap, with salti>etre, had been successful in 
killing the worms. 

The eighth question was then taken up — " Can healthy 
and thrifty old Grape Vines, Well established in good 
soil, be grafted successfhlly and profitably, or should 
new vines be planted ?*' 

Mr. Haselton narrated the experience of Mr. Isaiah 
Warren, of Tork, Livingstone county. He had grafted 
a large vineyard of Catawba at the surface of the 
ground, the same as an apple tree. They were grafted 
in March, as the sap began to start, and the wounds 
covered with wax the same as apple trees. He had 
been uniformly successftd. .' 

A gentleman from Pennsylvania said that there was 
no difficulty In grafting grape vines. The great secret 
was In gprafting very early. It made no difference 
whether the bark of the graft and the old stock met 
It would grow equally well if It did not 

Mr. Crane, of Niagara county, said he had uniformly 
iklled in grafting grapes. He thought it was cheaper 
and better to root up the old vines and plant new ones. 

The President said new vines would not grow well 
on the land lately occupied by old vines. 

Mr. WUder asked whether lall grafting had been 
tried. 

Mr. Crane said he had fUled equally by this plan 
with the others. 

Mr. Charles Downing had grafted In the ML, below 
the surfikce of the ground, in November, covering with 
a flower-pot to keep the earth from falling jod the 
graft. 

Mr. y from New Jersey, had grafted in the fiill 

Delaware and Aaron*s Hybrid ; of the latter one-eighth 
failed, and of the Delawares seven-eights failed. 

Mr. Thomas, of Saratoga, had good success In graft- 
ing in the fiiU. In one case the graft made a growth of 
fourteen feet the first year. 

Mr. Barry said he bad grafted a little every year; but 
had met with very indifferent success— nothing to boast 
ot 

Mr. Wilder said that grafting grapes was a very difil- 
cult operation. Some fldled with the best of care, 
while others succeeded without any trouble. He 
would rather agree to make nine hundred and ninety- 
nine poor grafts out of a thousand, than to make one 
good graft out of ten. 

Mr. Downing said he cut off a grape vine two inches 
in thickness, and Inserted a graft In the center. It grew 
twenty feet the first year. (Applause.) Some years, 
however, he had no success Ingrafting, while In otheFS 
scarcely any would succeed. - 

Mr. Moody said that new ylneyards would succeed 
If planted on the same ground occupied by grape vines. 
He thong^t It was for cheaper to pull up the old vines 
and plant new ones. 
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3Ir. La Rue, of Hammondsport, confinned this opin- 
ion. He thouicht planters ought to wait a year for the 
old roots to die out before planting new onea. 

The President read a communication from the Fruit 
Growere' Association of Upper Canada, announcing as 
delegates from Canada, Messrs. W. F. Clarke, Charles 
Arnold, William T. Goldsmith and D. W. Beadle. 

Mr. Dewey, from committee on the death of Joseph 
Frost, presented a statement of the facts relating to his 
death, with appropriate resolutions. 

The report was adopted, and ordered entered In the 
records of the Association, and a copy sent to the fam- 
ily of the deceased. 

The ninth and tenth questions were taken up, and a 
lengthy discussion ensued on grape culture. Previous 
to adjournment a vote was taken to select the best six 
varieties of grapes for cultivation in Western New 

York. ^ m ^ 

PLANTING AN ORCHARD. 



wariTET roK thx amkkica^v rAurzB, bt 



Latino out the Orchard.— In planting the trees in 
tn orchard, the first thing of importance is to decide 
what shall be their distance apart, and the next is to 
get the rows straight. Apple trees are planted all dis- 
tances between twenty and forty feet. I think about 
twenty-four feet apart a good distance. That distance 
would require about seventy-six trees ^o the acre. 

It is quite an object to have straight rows: first, 
because it looks so much better; and secondly, because 
you can plow among them to so much better advan- 
tage. It is no easy matter, as I have found by experi- 
ence, to get all the trees In line both ways. To aid the 
eye in sighting, take a board, say six feet long, three 
Inches wide. Sharpen one end, and about four Inches 
from the other, bore a half-inch hole through the mid- 
dle of the board, and saw from the end, through the 
center of the hole, and two or three inches below It. 
Stand up this board perpendicular, first look through 
the hole to determiucthe position of your stakes, then 
by looking throuifh the silt made by the saw, you can 
Bight very accurately. 

It Is well to lay out the outside row all around first, 
and stick' a stake where every tree Is to be planted. In 
measuring, your chain, tape, or line, must be kept level, 
IS In surveying. A line six to eight rods long, and at 
least a quarter of an inch in diameter, is very conve- 
nlent^ Proceed to mark out your plot both ways. It 
would he well for one man to sight with the board, pre- 
pared «a above, from a tree on one side, to its opposite 
on the other, while another man stretches the line, and 
sticks a stake at the end of each line. He could walk 
back on the line thus making a mark, or make a mark 
with a stick. It is best to have plenty of help, and 
make haste slowly, when setting an orchard. 

DiOGiNO THE HoLEa.— Having marked out the 
orchard both ways, the next operation is digging the 
holes for the trees. This should be well done. The 
holes should be dug large, the soil be all taken out, 
and the subsoil loosened up with the spade. 



Prspahino thb Trees vor Plahtino.— Supposing 
that the trees were properly taken up, take * sharp 
knife and cut off the ends of all bruised or broken 
roots, otherwise they wHl rot oil Cut back the top In 
proportion to the reduction of the roots, leaving the 
head in good shape, and then yon are ready to set them. 

Plahttng thk Trbks.— It is best to plant trees of the 
same variety as near together as possible: for instance, 
if you are to plant one hundred Baldwins, It would be 
better to have them the first ten trees, in ten different 
rows, than to have five rows of them, with twenty to a 
row, or two and a half rows, with forty to a row. 

To get your trees straight in the rows, draw your 
line one way, and sight across It the other way. Fill 
up your hole with the soil which you removed from It, 
until the roots of your tree will be just below the level 
of the ground, and If the dirt is a little higher in the 
center than about the circumference of the hole, all the 
better. Spread out the roots with the hands, carefully 
shake in the dirt from a shovel, pulverizing the lumps, 
and removing stones. The one who holds the tree 
should gently work It back and forth, to work the dirt 
into the cavities under the roots. Fill up the hole, 
tread down the dirt lightly around the tree, and the 
work is done. 

You will never regret in future years, having taken 
too much pains in preparing your ground, in selecting 
your trees, in laying out, and planting your orchard. 
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Messrs. Eds.:— The first number of The Americas 
Farmer has been received. I congratulate the farmers 
of New York upon such an acquisition to their library 
tables. In densely populated regions there are always 
a class of young men, ** bound to rise In the world.*" 
Their limited capital will prevent them from purchas- 
ing lands in the Fast, and I find that many of your 
brother journals are advising young men to seek homes 
in New Jersey and other places where lands are cheap. 
There are no markets they say in the West I do not know 
how it is in other places, but they should except this 
region. They forget that the great number of miners 
in the gold region must be fed. They forget that tho 
Union branch of the great Pacific Railroad is almost 
graded here, and that iron is in the State to complete 
the trtfck to. Manhattan, and that the cars will be run- 
ning here early in the summer, and must be continued 
further every year until this great national thoroughfare 
is completed to the Pacific coast 

As good iand as the world can produce can be 
obtained along the line of this road, not far from $4.00 
to $10.00 per acre, but for remaining on the land five 
years government will give a fee simple title to the 
160 acres, by paying $10.00, of fees to the Land 
Office Receiver. 

It is not now my intention to speak of this region in 
an agricultural view, but to say to young men intend- 
ing to commence the cultivation of the grape, to visit 
this section and examine Its natural resources beforo 
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paying for land elsewhere. We haTe millions of acres 
of bluff land which will prore the home of the vine. 
These blnfl^ are very rich, yet stony, and contain all 
the ingredients necessary as nutriment for the vine. If 
yon will take the trouble to refer to the Report of the 
I>6partment of Agriculture, for 1808, page 494-96, you 
will find that out of ninety-seven localities given in 
the loyal States, that the mean temperature requisite 
for ripening the grape to perfection at Manhattan is 
.better than at any other place. It will be seen that 
even the most tender foreign varieties of wine grapes 
can be ripened perfectly. The reports from California 
are not given, but by comparing the reports from Cali- 
ibniia, as given by Hon. Isaac Newton, we have a bet- 
ter region for ripening the grape, other things being 
equal, than even California. Those who have an inter- 
est in the sale of eastern grape lands may sneer at this, 
but in the above report the facts and figures are given, 
which cannot be gainsayed. 

I have not cultivated grapes to any extent, but 
have been planting different varieties to test in our 
soil and climate for a number of years. I have fruited 
grapes since 1859, here, and have never seen a diseased 
berry or a mildewed vine, although some vines had 
yellow leaves the first year, whidh had been propagated 
from green wood by layering. 

The year 1865 was the year known as "the seventh 
annual wet year,** and was a very "wet season ; yet Con- 
cord and Clintoir vines which had been layered when 
they were in blossom, ripened perfectly with the 
bunches lyhig on the ground, and some of them par- 
tially covered. ^ 

The opening of the railroad next summer will give a 
market for every grape and all fiirm produce that can 
he raised within a reasonable distance of the route. 
Grapes und fruit can be sent to any of the eastern or 
■onlhem cities. Ne man need fbar a market in the 
ltattire''ftt>m Ibis region, either for wine or grapes. 
Hiose who have small capital can determine the place 
that wUl mAi them beet 



HOT BEDS AND COLD FRAMES. 



TmiSB by being protected at the sides and ends with 
boards, and covered with gltes, confine the moisture 
Which arises from the earth, and thus the atmosphere 
li kept humid and the snrfiice moist, and the plants are 
not subjected to the changes of temperature, as a unl- 
fbrm state can be malDtalned, no matter what the 
weather may be. The bottom heat of the hot bed warms 
Sie soil, and enables the grower to put in his seed early 
and obtain plants of good siae before the soil outside is 
warm enough to receive the rfeed. Care, however, is 
nqnlred to prervent scorching the young plants. In 
bright days, the heat b Intense Inside the frame, and 
unless afr is freely given, or some course taken to 
•betmet the rays of the sun, most likely a great portion 
of the plants will be mined. When the sun gets pretty 
warm, give the glass a thin coat of whitewash. This 
glTes a little shade, and, with some air during the mld- 
iit of bright days, will make ail safe. The hot-bed is 
mdcTby fomfaig apBe «tf MrsaiMBrare irfth the i^traw 



«sed for bedding, or leaves, some three feet in hight. 
Shake all together, so that straw and manure vrill be 
equally mixed. It may be sunk in the ground a foot 
or eighteen Inches, or made on the surface. On this 
place about five inches of good mellow soiL Then set 
the frame and keep it closed until fermentaUon takes 
place and the soil Is quite warm. It is better to waits 
day or two after this, and then sow the seeds. The 
principal advantages of a hot-bed can be aecured by 
what Is called a cold frame. This is simply shot bod 
frame with sash, as shown in the accompanyihg 
engraving, placed npon a bed of fine, mellow earth, 




In some sheltered place in the garden. By the exclu- 
sion of air and the admission of sun, the earth becomes 
warm, and the moisture is confined, as In tlie hot bed- 
After the frame is secured in its place, two Inches of 
fine earth should be placed Inside, and the frame closed 
up for a day or two before the seeds are planted. At 
the cold frame depends upon the sun for its warmth. It 
must not be started as soon as the hot bed, and in this 
latitude the latter part of April is early enough. PlanU 
will then be large enough for transplanting to tiie open 
ground as soon as danger from frost is over, and as s 
general thing, they will be Imrdier and better able to 
endure the shock of transplanting, than if grown in s 
hot bed, A fVame of this kind any one can manage. 
Watering occasionally will be necessary ; and air must 
be given on bright, warm days. Shade also is neces- 
sary. _ • _ 

WHEN DOES NEW BARK FORM? 

Mesbbs. Eds.:—! have a cousin who owns afkrm in 
Kent county, Maryland. He bought in 1860-61. la 
1864 he had several carpenters at work repairing the 
out-buildlngs. Close by was an apple tree that yielded 
an abundance ot apples, which always failed to come 
to maturity. The carpenters on learning the fact mads 
an onslaught on the tree by removing the bark entirely 
from the limbs, ten inches from the body, and then down 
the body to four inches under ground. Completely 
stripped of all the bark, he supposed, of conrse, it 
would die ; on the contrary, one of the men told him it 
would improve the tree, and the fruit would mature. la 
about ton days or two weeks, on examininc: the tree, 
it had formed a new and perfect bark, looked healthy, 
and yielded a good crop. — The time was the longeu 
day In June. JAMES vmCM^ 

OuB readers who have to depend on boxes in the 
house to bring fbrward their early vegetables should 
remember to use water at the temperature of about 
sixty degrees. This will help to bring thefii fomrsrd 
rapidly. 
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ATTENTION TO CELLARS. 



No ^od bousekeeper will neglect the cellar of the 
bouBC in which she lives. It should in &ct be kept in 
better order and receive more attention than any part 
of the house. The effluvia arlBing from decaying veget- 
ables, putrid meats, and damp and moldy cellar bot- 
toms, Ib the- prime, grand cause of sickness and 
decease. The cellar of every house, either in town or 
country, should be sw^pt once a week. Commence in 
one comer, remove any barrel or obstruction, and 
sweep the ceiling, walls and floor before replacing, and 
proceed in this manner through the whole, sorting 
over any apples pr vegct<(bles that show signs of decay. 
Apples that are perfectly sound, sometimes have 
adhering to thetn portions of rotten pulp from decayed 
fruit ; these should be carefully wiped and placed in a 
cleap dry barrcL Wipe over bottlos of preserves, 
pickle jars, butter crocks, etc., at least once or twice 
during the winter. Any mould or cobwebs, wherever 
found, should be thoroughly removed. Barrels that 
9re damp and black, through having been in contact 
with the ground floor, should be turned on the other 
end, or placed on a dry board. If wood is kept In the 
cellar, as is sometimes the case in cities, it should be 
removed occasionally and the floor swept Persons 
who take these precautions, and are carefhl tliat all 
obstructions to good drainage are removed, and who 
are at the, same time neat and clean in their persons, 
and who pay a little attention to diet, seeing that It Is 
at all tlpies wholesome and good, need not dread the 
coming of the cholera or any other infectious disease. 

Wb wonder if our lady readers ever Indulge in a 
warm bottle ? We mean this : On a frosty day, when 
you dread the long drive into the city, do you prepare 
for the anticipated cold feet by the addition to ypur 
load of a good sized bottle flUed with boiling water f 
If so, you know the comfort derived from such an ar- 
rangement, and will need no fhrther hints on the sub- 
ject Gentlemen should take notice that a good hot 
brick to their feet all along their journey. Is better than 
Hopping at the tavern and taking a brick in their hat 

DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 



Ics CRKUff IN WiMTSB.~A veij good ice cream, or 
rather substitute for ice cream, may be made in the 
following way : Set to boil a pint of milk — cream would 
be better if convenient— when nearly boiling stir gently 
into it one or two eggs, well beaten, and a very little 
sugar. Place out doors or in cellar to cool. When quite 
cold, flavor with lepion or vanilla, and add to it as 
much newly fallen snow as will make it quite thick. 
Do not make it too sweet, and be careful to use rather 
nice sugar, as it will flavor it. If not very pure. 

Buckwheat Cakes.— The objectionable feature in 
(he cooking of buckwheat cakes, Is the smoke and 
steam arising fiom the greaeed griddle. Now, we 



assure our readers thai bncklrbeat cakes can be made 
just as smooth. Just as brown, and inflnltely nicer— ol 
course, tn our opinion— without greasing the griddle^ 
at with. We are confldent that this assertion wiU 
bring down upon our heads the wrath and condemna- 
tion of almost all our lady readers, but we assure 
you that it can be done, la done every day in 
our fiunily, and by a little perseverance and.-pnctice, 
may be done in yours. 

Kbbpino Egos.— We asked a lady friend of OBrt, and 
truly, an excellent housekeeper, if she knew of a good 
receipt for keepbig eggs aU the year round. ** Of 
course, I do,'* slfe said, **I just place them in a basket, 
and bang them in the cellar where they will neither 
freeze or dry.*' We told her we knew of a way, whleh 
most be bdtter, as it was Ibonded on scientiflc prin^ • 
ciples. Place your ^ggs in a basket and immerse them 
in boiling water while yonn4>idly count twenty. 
Hang them in the cellar or pack in sawdust, bran, ete., 
as you wish. The principle of the thing is this. The 
atmosphere is one prime cause, of decay in any suh- 
stance. The evaporation of the watery portions of the 
inside of the egg through the pores of the skin and 
shell, allows the atmpf phere free entrance, hence decay 
sets in. Now it is evident that if evaporation can be 
stopped, the decaying elemcfht is kept out and the egg 
preserved. This is effectively done by the foregoli^ 
process. The heat occasioned by the boiling water, 
congeals the surface of the alhiunen immediately uii» 
der the skin and shell of the egg, thus forming an im> 
pervious coating and prevents evaporation and conse- 
quently the admission of the atmosphere, and so the 
absence of decay and the presence of good fresh eggs 
for breakfast all the year round. 

Tbast.— Take two good sized potatoes; pare and 
boil them until tender; maah them and rah thea 
through a cullender; add a pint of water and two 
tablespoonsful of sugar ; when it is about lukewarm add 
one g^ll of yeast 

Hop Tbast.—A handftOl of good hops ; three pinti 
of water ; two potatoes ; one iableapoonOol of aiol«»- 
see. Mix as thin as pancakes. ' 

r"^^-^^ •■ 

ILLUSTRATED PUZZLES. 



ANSWBB TO PUZZUM IM nSBRDART MUMBfK, 

No. S^Because he is illpstrated with cuts taken on 
the spot 
No. 4— He Is always putChig his foot In it. 





No. 6— Why is this like « 
bJNik clerk at one o'clock; 
No. 5.— Why ought ho to keep this hat, although it 
does not flt him ? 
AnffWersneitmodUL '' ' ^•*-« >^' •.. 
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Thb Risiko Genebation.— In the United States there 
are about 60,000 common schools, which are supported 
in part by the SUte treasuries, and partially by funds 
and school taxes. In England and Wales there arc 
. 46,042 public and private schools, attended by 2,144,878 
•cholars. In addition there are 1,545 eyening schools, 
which provide for 89,688 children. The number of 
Sunday schools is 28,514 with 2,407,612 scholars. It is 
estimated that in England there is a scholar for every 
8.86 persons; In Scotland about one-seventh of the 
people are at school, while in the United States there 
iB a scholar to every Ave persons. In Russia only one 
child to every two hundred persons receiveS Instruction 
at school, so that while at nine o'clock on Monday 
morning there are 4,000,000 American boys and girls at 
school, there is in Russia only 100,000 enjoying the bene- 
fits of education* 

Ikohbs in ▲ BuBHXL.~-The standard bushels of the 
United States contains 2,160.4 cubic inches. The "Im- 
perial bushel" is about 68 cubic inches larger, being 
8,2iai92 cubic inches. Any box or measure, the con- 
tents of which are equaf to 2,150.4 cubic inches, will 
hold a bushel of grain. In measuring fruit, vegetables, 
cofLl, and other similar substances, one-fifth must be 
added. In other words, a peck measure five times 
even full makes one bushel. 

PLAivmiG AMD DiGOiKO AT Oncb.— 2%e New Be^chrd 
Mercury says that as a gentleman, now a distinguished 
• merchaat of Boston, but formerly a resident of Nan- 
tucket, was one day engaged in planting potatoes on 
his farm in that town, a dry old fellow stopped to 
watch the operation. The merchant, more enthusiastic 
than skillfhl In his fiurmlng, was dropping five seed 
potatoes in each hiU. 

"Ahl planting potatoes, Squire," remarked Uncle 
Jerry. 

<* Tes," replied the merchant, " and if the rot does 
not take them, I expect to have a good crop. What 
time do you think la best to dig potatoes, Unde Jerry?" 

The old man looked into a hill, and replied, " Dig 
•em now ; you'll never have a bigger crop." 

Dttriko the present high price of coal, a gentleman 
meeting his coal merchant, inquired whether it was a 
proper time to lay in a stock ? The knight of the black 
diamond shook his head, observing, " Coals are coals, 
now, sir;" to which the customer replied, "I am very 
glad to hear it, for the last yon sent me were slates." 

Two Irishmen in crossing a field came in contact 
with a donkey who was making " day hideous" with 
his unearthly braying. Jemmy stood a moment in 
astonishment ; but turning to Pat, who seemed as much 
enraptured with the song as himself, remarked : ** IVs 
a fine large ear that bird lias for music, Pat| but sure 
h«*s got an awfta cowld." 



Lost Sheep.— A preacher of the Methodist Church 
was traveling in one of the back settlements, and 
stopped at a cabin, where an old lady recelyed him very 
kindly. After setting provisions before him, she bcgao 
to question him. 
"Stranger, where mought you be fromf*' 
"Madam, I reside In Shelby county, Kentucky." 
"Wall, stranger, hope no offence, but what mought 
you be doin' way up here?" 

" Madam, I am searching for the lost sheep of the 
tribe of Israel." 

"John, John I" shouted the old lady, "come rito 
here this minit; here's a stranger all .the way from 
Shelby county, Kentucky, a hunting stock, and I'll jnst 
bet my life that tangle-haired old black ram that's beev 
in our lot all last week, is one of his'n." 

In a criminal court, the counsel dissatisfied with his 
want of success with an Irish witness, complained t« 
the court Paddy replied, " Sure, an' Fm no lawyer 
yer honor; and the spalpane only wants to pnczle ma.** 
" Come, now, do you swear you are no lawyer ?** said 
the counsel. " Faix, an' I do : and yez may awear the 
same about yourself, too, without fear of perjury." 

Ik New Haven the other day, two Irishmen demand- 
Si. 25 of a gentleman, for putting In some focL A 
colored man said he would do it for a dollar, and his 
services were accepted. Presently he re-entered the 
gentleman's office with his thumbs In the sleeve holes 
of his vest, and assumed a very well-satisfied air. The 
gentleman, thinking something was wrong, asked, 
" What is the matter ?" He replied, with a grin, " I 
have hired the two Irishmen to carry up the wood for 
fifty cents, and retain fifty cents myself for bossing the 
job." And such was the fact, for the gentleman went 
out and saw for himself the two Milesians obeying the 
orders of their employer with alacrity. 

A LITTLE oiBL in ^.Pennsylvania was lately reproved 
for playing out doors with boys, and informed that, 
being seven years old, " she was too big for that now.'* 
But with all imaginable innocence, she replied : "Why, 
grandma, the bigger we grow, the better we like 'em.'* 
Grandma took time to think of the matter. 

" Pbat sir," said a judge, angrily, to a blunt old 
Quaker, firom whom no direct answer could be obtained, 
" Do you know what we sit here for ?" " Yes, verily, 
I do," said the Quaker, " three of you for four dollars 
each day, and the fat one in the middle for four thou- 
sand a year." _ 

An Irish emigrant, hearing the sunset gxm at Ports- 
mouth, asked a sailor,' " What's that ?" " Why, that's 
sunset," was the reply. "Sunset?" exclaimed Pat: 
" and does the sun go down in this countiy with such a 
bang as that?" 

Thxodobb Hook once said to a man at whose table 
a publisher got very drunk. "Why, you appear to 
have emptied your wine cellar into a bookseller." 
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ITALK WITH THE YOUNG FOLKS. 



r rom tbx axxrioam rAXXu, bt a k. Buixarr. 



Wk haTC a little story to tell our yoang folks, which 
occurred in our youthful days, in the early part of the 
present century. When we were just old enough to be 
mischievons, we were beset by a parcel of our school 
companions, to go and pilfer the parson*s pean. Down 
by the side of the brook that flowed back of the par- 
son's house was a beautiful meadow, in the midst of 
which stood a pear tree. It was large, hung full, and 
they were of a most delicious flavor^real Bergamotts. 

Whether we were afraid of a flogging— respect for 
the parson, (for in those days children were brought up 
to respect the pious,) preyented me, or whether I was 
deterred by the recollection of my bad luck in pilfering 
melons, I can't remember; but I told them decidedly, 
I would have nothing to do with the matter, and did all 
wo could in our power to dissuade the others from 
their enterprise. 

We don't know how, but it so happened that my 
honesty got to the parson's ears, spd one Saturday 
afternoon, I received an invitation to go and see him. 
Away I went, conscious that I had done no wrong. 
How light beats the heart of innocence! The good 
man met me at the door : ** Caleb," said he, taking my 
hand, **I have heard that you refused to join in pilfer- 
ing my pears. Now, I mean to convince you that hon- 
esty is the best policy." **Here," added he, placiiig a 
krge basket of the finest fruit before me: "Eat what 
you please, snd take as many with you as you can 
carry." I felt that moment happier than ever Napo- 
leon did with empires at his feet. And the circumstance 
led me to remark in early life the consequence of an 
adherence to the maxim, " Honesty is the best policy." 

«Be honest, snd 'tis clMT •■ light, 
TouU make by tkr more money by it, 
The profits got by eheatlnf^ 
Are yeiy few and fleeting, 
Experience proves the adage tma; 
Then never looee it from your view.** 

We have another story to tell our young readers of a 
little hero, every word of it is true. A hero is a brave 
man — a man fhll of spirit, zeal and courage to do right, 
to ten the truth, even if it is against himself, to be hon- 
est when he could make money by cheating; to be 
true when he is tempted to be false— is a hero. 

Johnny Moor found a pocket book on the street in 
Kew York. It was fall of money. He soon met a man 
hastening on in a sort of frantic manner and speed, 
looking anxiously ahead Johnny thought to himself 
that man has lost something, and so he asked him, 
**Have you lost anything sir, T* "Yes, my pocket 
book; have you seen it?" was the quick reply. *^I 
reckon,'* said Johnny. J* What kindrof one was itf* 
The man described it They went into a store n«!lur by. 
The stranger described accurately the pocket book and 
the mon^ In iU All was dear ta Johnny. He gave up 



the book with pleasure to its owner, thousrh it con- 
tained $1,500. And the genei-ous stranjarcr took the 
honest little boy to a tailor's shop and dressed him up 
in a fine new suit, bought and gave him a. silver watch 
and a beautiful portmonle for his poor mother who had 
taught him to be so honest, into which he put a hundred 
dollars In gold. A noble little hero is Johnny Moor. 

To this good example for boys we would add another, 
though not of the same order, that came under our 
notice a few years ago. 

A young man in his teens, the son of a moderate 
farmer, made a practice of reading all his odd moments, 
snatching scraps of time, morning, evening, noon, 
rainy days, &c. He always had a book on hand and 
read a page, a half page, a few lines or words at every 
moment to be spared from his work. He was equally 
industrious at his work and his reading. At the age of 
twenty-one he was well stored with useful information 
for one of his scant opportunities. But he was not 
satisfied. When he left his father's fium he made his 
way to school to the nearest academy with less than 
ten dollars in his pocket. For seven years he pursued 
his studies with unabated zeal, working and teaching 
by turns to meet his expenses, at the end of which 
time he entered a profession, well booked and well- 
clad, with three hundred dollars at interest. His suc- 
cess has been just such as industry, economy, calcula- 
tion, foresight, patience ; in a word, all the requisites 
to make a man of the first order. He not only knows 
how to make money, and take care of it, and use it, 
but he is on the pursuit of Imowledge. He is at his 
school every day. He is doubtless as industrious in his 
studies as in his business. With his studious and In- 
dustrious habits he can scarcely fail to make his way in 
life, and act well his part. He has made his mark fai 
the world. Almost every boy may be equally success- ' 
fUl, if he will be equally industrious, frugal and faithful ' 
in the pursuit of equally honorable aims. 

There, my young friends, is an example for you. Go 

and do likewise. 

_ _ _ « 

Picking up Thoughts. — ^Boys, you have heard of 
blacksmiths who have become mayors and magistrates 
of towns and cities, and men of great wealth and infiu- 
ence. What was the secret of their success ? Why, 
because they picked up nails and pins in the street, and 
carried them home in the pockets of their waistcoats. 
Now you must pick up thoughts in the same way, and 
fill your minds with them, and' they will grow into 
other thoughts ; and you >Krill find them strewed every- 
where in your path. 

Thb Hoabt Hkid.— "The hoary head,'* says Solo- 
mon, "Is a crown of glory, when it is found in the way 
of righteousness." But "Young America" talks flip- 
pantly to his boon companions about "the old man,'* 
or "the governor," as a troublesome spy upon his 
actions, or at best sn incumberance, to be tolerated 
only as long as he will " sheU out" liberaUy. Is th|k to 
»* honor thy fiitSler"? ' ' | 



CuLTiVAra your heart arighi 
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i«n«na oin»r: 

To AJKT one who irlll send us flereaty-ilTe (mbscri- 
bers, at one dollar each, or one hundred and twenty- 
flye at 75 cents each, we wili send one of the Franklin 
Sewing Machines, worth $30.00, per Express. This is 
a liberal offar, who will be the first to take one? 
Send on the names as fhst as yon get them. They 
need not be all sent to one Post Office, as we send to any 
address; nor need they be sent in all at once. In re- 
mitting send a draft on New York or Post Office order. 

Wb are desirous of extending the circalatioa of Thb 
Fabmbs, and we feel confident from the nnmerons let- 
ters we have recently received expressing kind feelings 
from onr numerous friends and readers, that they are 
disposed to make an earnest efibrt to increase onr enb- 
acriptioB list. We want a dub raised at every post 
office to Which we now send single copies of the paper. 
If yon cannot attend to this matter yourself, speak to 
•ome neighbor who will ^o so, and ftimish them the 
names of those persons you think would take the paper., 

The club price is so small that all con afford to take 
It Thb JlMERICak Fabmbb is the cheapest agricultu- 
ral paper in the country. It Is "the farmer's own 
paper,** contributed to by practical experienced farmers, 
and any one number is worth more than the year's sub- 
scription. The Amebioatt Parmeb is young and vig- 
orous as well as ppsperous and hopefhl, and in our 
oompleto new drcea, which is up holiday attire, but one 
spechilly adapted to earnest work, we feel assured 
none of tfnr readers will be sshamed to show the paper 
to their friends and neighbors, and ask them to sub- 
scribe. Ask them to help and sustain the cheapest 
agricultural and horticultural journal In the world. 

There Is yet abundance of thne to extend Its usefhl- 
nesB. We can always supply back numbers, which are 
fhll of good things, and are just as good now as on the 
day they were published. We ask all our subscribers to 
act as agents and forward on one or more names as 
often as they can. We send the paper to any address. 
Let all try and forward 94 many names as they can. 
Let tis have at least five thousand more subaoribera 
before the end of the first half v^lime. 

We should feel obliged if our correspondents would 
forward their communications on or before the 12th of 
the preceding month, as it is niece^sary that Thb Fab- 
KEB should go to press by the ^Oth or 2lBt| in ord^r 
that subscribers at a distance may receive their papers 
by the 1st of the month. We have now, (Feb. aoth), 
subscribers in almost every State, and in order to reach 
them we must go to press by that date at latest 

Ayr penon seBdlng m ten* oents ibr a sample copy, 
or twenty-five cents for the first threo nuAben cvn.de* 
Huctthis amount on snbaertblng tot a 'j«ar. FleaM 

44 thi* tel when wzftli^ 



Neiw YorM Htate Affrleultaral Society* 



Thb annual meeting of this Society took plaee at 
Albany, on the 14th of February, the President Hon. T. 
C. Peters in the Chair. Hie Treasurer's report showed 
a fiivorable state of the finances of the Society. 

The Secretary reviewed in the report of the Execa- 
tlve Committee the proceedings of the past year. Tha 
reports were accepted, after which the following officers 
were chosen for 1866 : 

President— J. Stanton Gould, of Columbia county ; 
Vice Presidents— T. H. Faile, Jr., New York ; Samuer 
Thome, Washington Hollow ; A. Thayer, Jr., Benss»- 
laer; G. A. T. Van Horn, Montgomery ; James Geddea« 
Onondaga; J. McGraw, Tompkina ; H. T. E. Foster, 
Seneca; H. S. Huntley, Chatauqua; Corresponding^ 
Beeretary— B. P. Johnson, Albany ; Recording Secreta- 
ry— Erastus Coming, Jr.; Treasurer— L. H. Tucker v- 
Executive Committee— G. H. Brown, Dutchess*; J. T. 
Williams, Chatauqua; H. N. Dwight, Cayuga; Solon 
Robinson, New York ; C. J. Hayes, Otsego. 

The location for holding the next Annual Fair wis 
left to the Executive Committee, which meets again on 
the 39th Inst The committee on fhc Cattle Plagu« 
recommended the most careful watchfrilness on tho 
part of all cattie owners, and requested- that the ap- 
pearance of any unusual manifestation of disease In 
their cattle be reported to B. P. Johnson, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Albany, N. Y. 

Applications were received from Auburn and XJtica 
In reference to the location of the Fair, which were 
laid over for consideration on the 29th lust 

Thb Cheese Makers' Association, of New York held, 
their annual meeting at XJtlca, Jan. lOth and 11th. Six 
States and the Canadas were represented. The titie of 
the Society was changed to that of American Cheese 
Makers' Association. Officers: W. W. Oomstock^ 
President, Utlca; Hon. George Williams, who waa 
elected Treasurer and Secretaly, and declined, and 
Gardner B. Weeks, of Yerona, Oneida county, waa 

elected. 

*m mt m* . 

Nbxt month we hope to introduce a new and very re- 
spected friend to tiie readers of the JPhrmer under the 
cognomen of "Bueno," who will write for onr col- 
umns, and we can guarantee our readers a rich tnal». 
and feel assured that they will derive much benefit 
from anything he may say. 

OuB liberal offbr to every subacriber, Is still open, 
and we shall be pleased to send the engraving to any 
address. All subscribers, in clubs at 80 cents each, ars 
entitied to the engraving, and If aigr miss in the mails, 
we shall be pleased to replace them. 

Thb Ambbioan Pom olooioax< Sooibtt will bold iti 
annual meeting at %t Louis, Missouri, on th* 4th oC. 
S^tember— M. P. ^yUder, President 

Tbb VermoBt State A^cultnrBl Soolelj JwHl kol4 
it»attiaMnuliiiMll«g,0«pttiiib€rU^U. •>-* 
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Note* QB.flie Weather, firom JAn. 15, ta Feb. 
ISth^ 1866, InclnelTe. 

The ilTit half of January was cold ; the last half was 
very near the average of 80 years; or, as 25.4© to 25.0©. 
The mean of the month would be lower, and was 2L 7 o , 
the general average being 25.2 © . The coldest morning 
of the last half was 7© , and the hottest morning, 51 © . 
The coldest noon, 16©; the hottest noon, 41©; ^he 
coldest day, 116©, and the hottest day, 38.7©. the 
water lUlen in the month, was 148 inches. The 
sleighing In the month was little and poor, extending 
only a few miles south; but the wheeling was good. 
The weather was rather pleasant, and the surfece of the 
earth was scarcely free from ice. 

February began with three cool days, and after three 
days more, the weather was xathcf warm, to the 15th. 
The coldest morning was 8 © on the 5th ; hottest morn- 
ing, 87©, on the Uth ; coldest noon, 13©, on the 6th; 
and hottest noon 45©, on the 10th. The coldest day 
was a?©, on the 5th; and the hottest day, 39.3©, on 
the 10th. The mean heat of this half was 24.2©, and 
the general average, 24.1©, for 30 years. In 1865, the 
mean of this half was 19.9©, or 4© colder; in 1864, 
was 30.2 © , or 6 © warmer. Snow and rain on the 10th, • 
and on the 11th more rain, which melted more snow, 
and proved very acceptable in some empty cisterns. 
Tbe weather was colder on the 12th, and on the ice and 
little snow, sleighs moved till the warmth of the 13th 
and 14th, the sleighing was gone. The water fallen in 
this month has been moderate. On the whole, the 
fortnight has been much enjoyed as being rather warm 
and pleasant. . 

The fall of rain has been great in States at the South, 
and much damage has been done on some streams. 
The earth has continued frozen, a fact favorable to 
wheat and all plants whose roots sulfcr from thawing 
and freezing again. 

Th» American Farmer la Canada* 



As long as the premium on gold continues, we shall 
send TnE Amebicam Farmer to our Canadian subscri- 
bers at 60 cents each in clubs of five or more, or single 
subscriptions at seventy-five cents. 

If American money Is sent, our terms will be one 
dollar a year, or seventy-five cents in clubs. We pre- 
pay the American postage on all papers sent to Canada* 
or any of the British Provinces. 

To Advbbtisers.— All advertisements should be re- 
ceived on or before the 20th of the month to insure 
insertion in the following month. 



Stitch your paper before cutting, and you will find 
it a great deal more convenient to handle. We hope all 
our subscribers wilhkeep their papers on file, so that 
at the end of the year they will have a nice volume to 
bind. Any numbers that miss or get damaged in the 
mails we shall be pleased to replace at any time, as we 
desire all our readers to have the entire volume 
complete. 



Itopartment of Acvlealtvre. 



The following resolutions were adopted unanimously 
by the Ohio Pomological Society, which has just closed 
its session in Cleveland . 

Buolved, That we feel deeply Interested in the great 
department of Agriculture connected with our Federal 
government; that we desire its entire success, and be- 
lieve it destined to contribute immensely to the 
advancement of agriculture in the country ; that we 
earnestly entreat the President of the United States to 
appoint a competent man to be the head of the Depart^ 
ment of Agrieulturtj, the incompetency of the present 
incumbent being a source of general remark and com* 
plaint from t^e intelligent agriculturists of all parts of 
our extended country. 

Unsolved, That in the opinion of this convention, a 
change in the head of the agricultural department la 
imperatively needed for the best interests of the pro- 
ducing classes of the country, and the President ofthe 
United States is most respectfully petitioned to listen 
to the complaints embodied in the foregoing resolu- 
tion. 

The Indiana State Bo|U'd of Agriculture, at its Janu- 
ary meeting, adopted the following : 

Where^is, it is a notorious fact that the present Com- 
missioner of Agriculture has totally failed to satisfy 
the just public expeetation in the administration of th« 
Agricultural Bureau; therefore, 

Hesolvedy That In the opinion of this Board, the inter- 
ests which the Bureau of Agriculture was intended to 
prqraotc, would be materially benefited by the removal, 
of Isaac Newton, and the appointment of some com- 
petent, educated and practical agriculturist in his stead. 

The Indiana State Pomological Society, at its Janu- 
ary meeting, unanimously adopted the following : 

Whereas, The results of the labors of Isaac Newton, 
the present head of the Agricultural Bureau at Wash- 
ington, have fallen short of the reasonable expecta- 
tions of those whose interests he represents. 

Hesolved^ That the views of this Society be presented 
to tlie President of the United States through our dele- 
gation in Conijress, with the respectful request that a 
man better fitted be appointed for the place. 

Inqnlriee and Answers. 



Several Questions.— We are starting anew, and I 
desire to learn the art of making a few acres with few 
laborers, pay as well as large farms and many work- 
men. In the first place I want seed corn that is the 
most prolific you have planted on rich land, anh which 
will ripen in the shortest time. I presume you have 
varietes that ripen in ninety days. I think by getting 
such seed, I can raise in our climate on rich land, two 
crops of corn in a season. 

I want to plant some broom corn, say ten acres. 
How much seed do I require? I have some little 
acquaintance with its cnltlvution and manner of saving 
it What is the seed worth, and what is brush worth 
now ?— A. L., Litaeton, N. 0. 

The Ohio Dent is the most prolifie on rich soil, but 
requires a long season to mature in. ... 

King Philip, Improved, will ripen in ninety daysj and 
is quite prolific. ' 

J. E. R— Columbia county, O. Tour letter was not 
received. 

Fish Raising. — Messrs, JSds.: I am anxious to com- 
mence figh raising on my farm. There arc three small 
brooks that come in nearly together, and run under tbe 
railroad, in which I have caught lots of trout when a 
boy. Can I get the desired information throngh The 
Farmer, as to how deep the pond must be. Must the 
top of the ground be removed as far as the pond ex- 
tends, to make and keep the water pure ? Will pic^ 
erel live Mid do weU in «ctilitiial ponds? WiU t' 
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multiply faster than tront ? Will it answer to let sur- 
face water run into a pickerel pond, or a trout pond ? 
Will it not be a g^oodplan to hare the ponds shaded as 
much as possible ? Can pickerel be raised artificially 
the same as trout ? I can have three ponds, all within 
forty rods, fed by nice spring water. Will some of 
your subscribers be good enough to give me some in- 
formation about flsQ raising, and answer the above 
questions?— J. W., TaylorsvOe, N, Y, 

Messbs. Eds.: — Can you, or some of tiie subscribers 
of Thb Farmeh, tell me where I can find some pure 
Hamburg fowls, or Golden Pheasants, as I should like 
to get fcome.— J. C, Tort, Bl 

••R. K. T.'* wishes to know where he can purchase a 
trio of good Bronze Turkeys, of large sise. 

If any of our reader^ haye any of the above to di^- 
puoe of, they would do vrlRio advertise ikem in our 
columns. 

W. R P. — (Lattasvllle, O.) — Cannot solve your puz- 
zle. If you can give us the answer, we shall be pleased 
to publish it We cannot divide 9 into four odd num- 
bers, but it "may be owing to i^mathematlcal obtusc- 
ness with which we have to contend I" 



Itltermrf Notiees* 



THE LADIES S FRIESTD. 

Tbs March number of this magazine Is on our table. 
" The Impending Ruin," a fine and expressive st^l 
engraving, lUustrative of a story of the same name, 
leads off the number. The literary contents are excel- 
lent We may specially note " The Impending Ruin ;" 
A Song by Beatrice Colonna ; ** Victoria Rcgina,** a 
atory In which the heroine, a beautiful and refined 
youDg lady, becoming poor, seeks domestic service, 
aad finds her reward in so doing; Poems by Florence 
Percy and August BelL Price $2.50 a year ; 2 copies, 
$100 ; 8 copies (and one gratis) $16. Address Deacon 
A Peterson, 319 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
BLACKWOOD'S EblNBUBQH REVIEW. American edition. 

Volume LXII, No. 1. Leonard Boott & Co., PabliAhera. New 

York. 

Terms for Blackwood, or any of the four reviews, 
$4.00 a year. Blackwood and any one review, $7.00. 
The four Reviews $12.00; Blackwood and the four Re- 
views, $16.00. 

Blackwood is unusually attractive at this time for Its 
serial articles by distinguished writers of fiction, and 
for the account of our late civil war, now being written 
by Colonel Von Borke, a German ofllccr, chief-of-staff 
to General J. £. B. Stuart, of the Confederate army. 

CANARY BIRDS. A Manual of UaefUI and Practical Informa- 
tion for Bird Keepers. New York: WllUam Wood A Ca, 61 
Walker street New York. 

This is an Interesting little book for bird fanciers, 
containing information in regard to feed, breeding, dis- 
eases, &c., &c. Address as above. 

FACTS ABOUT PEAT, as an article of Fuel Compiled by T. 

H. Lcavitt Published bj Learitt A Hnnnerwell, Boston, 

Mass. 

A copy of the second edition of this interesting work 
is received and contains much new and important in- 
formation. Price $1.00. Address the publishers. 

We notice that no mention is made of an important 
peat bed at Pekin, Niagara county. New York, belong- 
ing to ibi }X\»>gm Pwt Company, of RocheBter, 2i. T. 



OODErs LADIES' BOOK FOB MABCH. Louis A Oodey 

Philadelphia. 

This Is a splendid number, and is liberally supplied 
with fashion plates, patterns, for fancy work and em- 
broidery. The engravings and fashion plates are beau- 
tifully got up. We notice that in this number they 
commenqp a new series of Drawing Lessons. ** Biz- 
pah^s Idols," by Marlon Harland, continues to increase 
in interest. Miss Frost furnishes an excellent story, 
and other well-known writers contribute to this Talua- 
ble magazine. 

For sale In this city by D. M. Dewey. 

HABPEB'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE PabUshed by Haipar, 

A Bros., Now York. Price $4.00 a year. 

We ("egard this monthly as one of the best periodica!* 
in America. The number for March Is before us. It is 
filled with valuable articles. *' In and around Rich- 
mond," **8and Martins," "The Burrowers at Home,"' 
" Aunt Esther's Story," Ac, &c. The work Is beauti- 
fully got up, well printed, and its contents unsurpassed, 
it \b well worth the price and every fkmlly should hava 
a copy. 
OATALOUES, Aa, KECEIVED : 

EUwanger & Barry's, No. 1— descriptive catalogue of 
fruits, well illustrated with diflferent kinds of fruit 
trees and small fruits. No. 2 — descriptive catalogue of 
ornamental trees and shrubs, roses, flowering plants, 
Ac. Illustrated. No. 4— wholesale catalogue of trade 
list of fruit and ornamental trees, t&c, for the spring of 
1866. 

"Tick's Illustrated Catalogue and Floral Guide for 
the Flower Garden," contains an accurate description 
of the leading floral* treasures of the world, with plafai 
and fhll directions for sowing seed, transplanting, &c. 
Illustrated with numerous engravings. Also choice 
seeds for the vegetable garden. It is invaluable to all 
lovers of flower and vegetable culture, and should be 
in the hands of every farmer. Sent free of postage for 
10 cents. Address James Vlck, Rochester, N. Y. 

We have received a Pamphlet ijt)m C. H. (Gardner, 
New York Agent of the Boston Milling and Manufac- 
turing Company, on "Flour of Unburned Bone." 
Also a sample of their Flour of Bone, which, fh)m iU 
remarkable and uniform fineness must prove a valu* 
able feriiliser. It is highly spoken of by those who 
have used it, and the testimonials from our leading 
mf n are of tlie highest character. This pamphlet con> 
tains analjTsis, testimonials and directions for use, and 
Is sent free of chafge to all applicants, and we would 
advise our readers to send for a copy and read for them- 
selves. Since writing the above we have received ad- 
vertisements and handbill advertisement of Briggs A 
Bro., who have the exclusive sale of the Bone Flour In 
Western New York and Canada West. The Company 
could not have placed this agency In better hands than 
Briggs A Bro. They have become widely and favora- 
bly known to fiinners through their extensive business 
as seedsmen. 

From A M. Purdy—" Descriptive and Retail Cat a-, 
logue of Small Fruits, Ac," for sale at the South 
Bend Nursery and Fruit Garden, South Bend, IncL, 
for the year 1800. 
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MOOR£« BUBAL NEW TOBKBB. 

An agricultural, literary, and family newspaper,. pub- 
lished by D. D. T. Moore, Rdchester, N. Y., with an 
able corpa of editors and contributors, published 
weekly. The Sural holds its place among the best 
weekly agricultural papers. Mr. Moore Is untiring in 
his energy, and publishes a good weekly. 

TUE COUNTBT GIUnXEMAN; A weekly Journal of Agricul- 
ture and Horticaltnre. PabUshed by Lather Tucker, Albany, 

H. y. 

Mr. Tucker is a pioneer publisher, haying started the 
orii^inal Cfeneaee Ibrmer in 1831, and The Country Oen- 
ileman^ now edited and published by him, is one of our 
most valuable exchanges. 
BATUBDAY EVENINO POST. 

Tliis old favorite of the public presents new attrac- 
tions continually, maintaining a high position as a fami- 
ly and literary paper. The price of the ibri is $2.50 a 
year. Address H. Peterson <fc Co., 819 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia. 
THE BUBAL AMEBICAK. 

A semi-monthly joumi^ of agriculture and herticul- 
tare, published by T. B. Miner, at Clinton, N. Y. On 
the 1st of January it came out in a new form and style, 
and is much improved in appearance. 
THE BOSTON CULTIVATOR 

A weekly journal of agriculture and horticulture, 
published by Otis Brewer, assisted by an able corps of 
as^jistants. It also contains several columns of orlg^al 
family and literary news. 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOWMAN.| 

PuUllshed weeldy at Boston, Mass., by Geo. Noyes. 
THE MAINE FABMEB. 

Devoted to agriculture, literature ai\d n^s, &c. 
Edited by N. T. True, J. A. Homan and 8. li Board- 
man. Published weeiily by Homan & Badger, Ai^^ta, 
Maine. 
2i'£W SNQLABD FABMlSB. 

A family newspaper fpr the fkrm, field, and fireside. 
Published every Saturday, by B. P. Eaton A Co., Bos- 
ton, MasA. 
THE MABYLASTD FABMEB. 

A monthly magazine devoted, to agriculture, horti- 
culture, Ac Published by 8. 8. Mills & Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 
80UTHKBN CULTIVATOB. 

A practical and scientific newspaper, published 
monthly, by William N. White, at Athens, Ga. 
THE KOBTHEBH FABMEB. 

Devoted to agriculture, science, &c By £. H. Jones 
& Bro, editors and proprietors, at Fond da Lac, Wis. 
Published monthly. 
THE NOBTHWESTEBir AGBICULTUBI8T. 

A weekly paper on agriculture and stock raising, by 
Carpenter A Co., Chicago, BL 
THE CAHADA FABMEB. 

Is an excellent semi-monthly paper, and la weH con- 
ducted. Published by George Brown, pablSsher and 
proprietor, XoroaiQ, C. W. 



THE OHIO CULTIYATOB. 

A monthly journal for the farm. By 8. D. Harrii^ 
Cleveland, O. 
THE OEBMAKTOWN TELEGBAPH. 

A miscellaneous, family, and agricultural paper pub- 
lished by P. R. Freas, at Germantown, Penn. Tha 
agricultural department Is full of valuable Infonnation. 
THE MIEBOB & FABMEB. 

Published weekly, by John B. Claris, editor and pro- 
prietor, Manchester, N. H. 

Cattle Blsease* . 



The London LaneU has published a letter which may 
enable England to arrest this terrible plague without 
violent legislation. Dr. Murchison believes, and the 
Lancet endorses the belief, that rinderpest is virulent 
small-pox, shows that all the symptoms are Identical, 
EljiBpects that herds which have had the cow pox are 
exempt, and suggests the vaccination of all cattle. 
The cause of the excessive mortallty,80 greatly exceed- 
ing the average among human subjects, Is the thickneu 
of the hide, which prevents the pustules appearing, 
and with the Ignorance of veterinary surgeons, delayed 
the recognition of the disease. 

The number of cases has now reached over 12,000 
weekly. In Holland it is also IncreasiBg. 

TSOB MARKETS. 



BocHBSTKR, Feb. 28, 186CL 

FLOUB— White Wheat, $12(^118. Bed, |lU(^f 10.60. Extra 
State, |7.25@7.5a 

GRAIN-Whlte Wheat, |B.10^lt4O. Bed do., |2.08<^|3.19]r. 

CORN-56C • 

BARLBY— 800. \ 

OA rs-40c 

BYE— 75c. V " 

PROVISlONS-DreBsed hogs, |lll«)<ai9.60. Butter, SOc^SS. 
EJfg^ 88c^fc35c Chickens, 17c(aaOc. Turkeys, 20c@22c Ihick^ 

. Naw YoaK, FcK 88. 

FLOUB— Sales «t |6.60^t7.«> fcr Buperflne State. |7.1 5^7.70 
for extra State. |7.6S<afH for choice State. |6..Vi<?^$7.80 for 
Superfine. We»tern«e7.85<a9.10'|for common tomidlum. Extra 
Western, $&10(^f alp for Extnl Round Hoop Ohio. Canada 
flour dull at |7.00<^S|l& foroommon; |8.20(^| 10.50 for good to 
choice Extra. \ 

GRAIN— White Canada Wheat sold at |2.A0; new amber 8lit«L 
|2.40;m5wNo.l Milwaukee. $1.67. Bye,78c@S2c Barlov.SIJ 
(;om,71c@78c Oata, 880(^54. ^ 

PB0V1SI0N8— Dr«Mcd hogs, 123ic®18cL Pork. $28@|2a«T 
for new mess. Lard^ rrc<^18;^a Butter, 22o^S5o for Ohla 89o 
(S^ frar State cheese ; 16c(S^22c for oommoa.to prime. 

* Chtcaoo, Feb. £& 

GBAIK— Wheat actlTe, aad adyanoed sales at |1.20;4 (^$1.51 for 

Ka 1, and 78c((%80c for No. 8. Con dull . 
PROVISIONS-Mess pork.— sales at |2fi.60^26.7Si I^rd, 17K 

(^17X. Dressed hogs, $ll^ll.BflL 

BtjyrALo. Feb. tL 
FLOITB— White Canada, |10: for c<»Bmon to ordinary sprint 
|7.75<a8.26 for Bed wlnt«r, »^.6a 

GRAIN— Canada white, $2. Na 1 Milwaukee spring, |1.88A 
$1.25 for Na 8. Chlcatro sprina, $1.08. Oom, 62c^ 6^. Oata, 85 
^46c. Barley, $1.08^|1.06 ftr Canada, and »6o^08o lor BUt^ 
Kye.SOe. Peas, 85c(^90. Beans held at $1.00(^$L50. 
PROVISIONS— Dressed hogs, |11.80^|11.50. 



ADVEI^TISEMENTS. 



Batbs or AJ>VBim8me— 88.80 per square, or 85 oents a Una per 
month ; one column, each insertlpo, $8&00. DispUiyed adTer* • 
tisementa and cuta inaertod at the same rates. Special nottoa* . 
60 oents a llao. 



SnAAISABBIiIiA GRAPB VINES-alaoIsra* 
^yjyj ella, lona, aad Adirondack. For tiale by i 

' . W.ILADAM-i, '. 

nh-tf BoohflstayH. T. ^ 
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THE KEDZIE FILTER 

1i:i:' beea used many years throaghont the United 
':-\MQ\ and its merit Ailly established af> posses- 
in^ 'ivery PBACTiCALand sgixntipio arrangement 
Tij- the objects desired, namely, rendering the 
n;»^t impure Rain, Eiver, or Hydrant water free 
jfHhTn ali organie matters, gases, color, taste or 

They are portable, dnrableand convenient, not 
]hih\9 to get out of order, and can be transported 
Miy distance in safety. 

Address, KEDZIE &. BUNIT^L, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
DeserlptlTe cironlars sent tne, mh-tf 




$50. -LOCAL AND $150. 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. 



EMPLOYMENT AT X LIBERAX SALARY. 



rpHE FBANKLIU" SEWING MACHINB <X)MPAirY 
JL want a limited number of active agents to travel and soli- 
«it orders f<xr Machines, at a saUiry of ^ 



ftSO TO tl60 FEB MONTE AND EZPEHSES. 



No Humbug Coneern, 



Pttmanent employment given to the right kind d Agents. 
Local Agents allowed a veiy liberal commission. 

HACHI5E8 irOT EXCELLED BT AHT OTHER Dl 
^ THE iilARKET, and 

WARRANTED FOR ONE TEAR 



Cheaper Ikan any ottuBTf and More Practical. 



COMnPETmON J>JE1FTE1I>. 



%tn For Cbvolan, Terms, Conditions, Book of Instmctloniv 
and specimen Machine, addres^ irlth stamp for retuv postage, 

PraakllB Sewinc MMhlne Company, 
MoZvSOHf Vwsi Oflie«, 

mh-tf Boston, mass* 



CHOLERA t 

rI8 THE OPINION OF OUR MOST EMINENT PHY8I- 
dans that this fearfUl sdoarse will Visit our coantrv dnring 
the coming snmmer. It is therefore necessary that all ehould be 
prepared for It For |L00 I wUl sei^d to any address a recipe 
with fhll instructions gaarantced to be a certain protection 
■gainst cholera. It has been thoroughly tested and found to b« 
trustworthy. I will also send with the recipe the latest and 
moel approved method of treating cholera. 

*^*Addfe«, a. A. BTBNS, M.'D., 

Coepentown, 

Brown County, 



FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS. 



VICE'S DLLUSTRiTED CATALOGUE OF 
SEEDS. 



FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1866. 



IS NOW PUBLISHED, AND CONTAINS A FULL 

DESCfilFTIOH OF THE CHOICEST FLORAL 

TBEASUBES OF THE WORLD, 

Aim THE BEST VEGETABLES, WITH TLAQT 
DIB£CnOH8 FOB CULTUBE. 

Illustrated with a Colored Bouquetteand 
Fifty Wood Engravings* 

▲K» XMT «lO!WXB8f JJTD OOHTAmjm ABOVT 

Se-venty Pages. 



Q^ Sent to all who apply, eaclodog Ten Conta, whtdl la not 
half the eoet 

Flowers from seeds sold by me, obtained the first pilzea at the 
principal State Fairs, and hundreds of County Fain, the past 
Bommer. 
Address, 



Jan-tf 



Xtoobeetter, N^. Y. 



-pURE BRED POVIiTBT. 

XSfnPB <'or XXfirtolilxMr* A>' iSale^ 

WHITB FACE BUCK SPANISH, PTLE GAME, H.A(X 

BSD GAMS, ORBT DORKINfiS, and BBAMA 

POOTRAS, 

Each $7 to $10 p«r pair; $10 to $15 pto trio, 
aceordlns to a^e aii4 slxe. 

FreshSgggfroMakiyorAU thtab«f«, $Sp6rdoieii| two 

dozen, $6 \ five dozen, $10.-~CarelViUy packed and 

•ent in their tora* 

" Send stamp for oiroular. 



mh«tf 



Address, &A. WSEiaULi^. ' 



CHEAP POULTRY BOOK. 

THE AMATEUR'S POULTRT GUIRE— BylL 
A. Wendell . ''The American Pooltnr Faaeler.'* New in 
press and will soon be issued for the low price of 60 ceati^ g^bnd 
your order and stamp for dreukr. Addrasa, 

£. A. WENDELL 

Albany N. T. 
^^r All kinds of Poultry, Pigeons and BiMits Ibr tale. Send 
stamp for circular. mh-tf 



BBoani 8BERX— roro huni>rei> bu^jksub for 
sale, at Moscow, Liringstob County, N. T., br JOHN 
BHELDC^ a breeder of pore bloodflpaBtsl»liirinol^i».»^a» 
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TO FAI IMEBS, HARRET GARDENERS, 

YIHETASDIBTa^ OBOHABDIBTSp PLOSISTSp 

lUBSERTMEil, SHiU FRUIT, iHD STOCK 

flBOWSRS. 

PURE 

FLOOR OF 8NB8RIIED BORE. 

The Safest, Meat CoiiTeiiieiit, Cheapest, 
and Yery Best Manore 

FOR ALL AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 



aCamillBrOtiired. only l>y tlie 

BOSTON MUXING AlTD MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 

a K. OABSHSS, OMima Agent, 16 OnrUaad It, H. T. 

Theyreociyed 

Tlie SflTer Medal at the Mr gf The lm«rican Institnte) 

S«w York, for their por* floor of UnbamedBono, u % saperOnr 
fertUlter and for feodlng catUA. 

STATE STv ROCHESTER, NEW YOUK, 

HavetlM 

^^U4*M iK^M <<> 580 CAM Article, itholesaU dh retail, 

In ConuU West, MiehigEH and all that part 'of the State of New 
York, Ijlng weat of the Hudson RWer, excepting the coontiea of 
Albany Bcheneotady and Saratoga. 

The B. M. & M. Co^ being composed of men tX the highest mer- 
cantile standing, and the patentees and sole owners of the only 
machinery by which Floor of Bone can be made, secures to them 
the exclusive oontrol of its manufacture. These facts are of the 
highest importance to the oommunltr, and the very best guar- 
antee €i the poritT of their Flour of Bone, which will always be 
put op in tight Danvla, and branded with their trade mark — 
which porchasers will do well to obsenre in ordor to avoid buy- 
ing a spoikxia and worthless Imitation. The Bone from which 
this Floor it made Is wano&ted onbamed, and to contain all the 
gluten and orgaaie matter pertaining to Unburned Bone^ 

led 



For the accommodation of Amateora, lAdy Qardenera. Flor* 
jsta, Ac, the Floor of Bona will be neatly put up, and 4abe1 
with their tzwle mark, in packages of &, 10, 2&, 60, and 100 I»b., 



and sent by Ezpraaa to all orders sent direct to 

BRiGos A inao., 

Roclieater, N« T« 

fay Pamphlets eontaiBlBf aaalysie, testimonials and direc- 
tions fbr use, sent free to all ^tpUeants. mh-tf 



|&IPR£NrO OA.RI>JSBr ISXSXIDS, 

J. M. Thorburn A Co/s 

SmGBIFnVE FBIOED OATALOaU^ lOR 

i8e& 

ICflitedtodlfppBaaiiti. 

|a^V.JB.-^B«v FiBwaaad bj mall* at |400 per pooad. 

J. M. THORBUBN A 00., 
nb-lt 15 John street, Kew York. 



^-i BUSOPEAN POCKET TIME KEEPER. 

fp J- A wooderfkil noreltr, oorreetly constructed on the most 
approved ■denttfle prindplea. Warranted to denote solar time 
withabaoloto eertalnty and the ntmoet preeMon ; m«!« truthftil 
than any wotek or daekln aa^stance. ntoe, with flmey dials, in 
gold or sDvar gilt ease, $1.00 aaeht post paid. Batia&otion goar- 
•ntced ornuoey raftuided. Clrvoiaai sent free. 
OF" 33hatmiJbillo «« CMlioaad aninat a wqrthlMi imitatkn. 



FARM POR SA14B.-ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
TWO ACRES, in York, Livingston County, N. Y. Build- 
ingSt froit. and water abundant. Near Post Oifleo, canal, railroad 
and school Twenty sores to wheat, and eighty mostly alover, 
on the Hum At the low priee of $8j000. Terms easy. In^uir* 
soon. Address, 

JOHN SHELDON, 
Moscow, 
mh-lt liviagston County, N. Y. 

GREGORY'S SEED CIRCULAR. 

SENT GRATIS TO ALL. — As the original Introducer 
of the Hubbard Souash, Marblohead Mammoth Gabbasa, 
and other choice y<»etablea, I invite the patronage of the pob&a 
JAMES H. GBEGORY, 
mh-8t Marblehead, Maaa. 

YENEERFRBITBISKET 

Seeolier's Patent, May 3 1» 1 SO^ 

^niOE oonvenlence In plying Small Froita. and for their aafb 
Jo transportation to market, and beau^ of arrangement whan 
on sale, the • 

has no equal The Horticultural Exhibition of the Ameiiaaa 
I]tatttat^ held at Cooper Union last aeason, awarded tiw 

• FIRST AND ONLY PRIZE ! 

TO THESE BASKETS, and oor moat azpeilenoed Fnii ralMn 
and dealera, give them the 

PRKFBREVCB OYER AJIT OTflSR BASKET IV MAEKST* 

Bold by the trade generally, and by the Manothcturersw 

A. BEECHER & SONS, 
WestvlUe, Cobb. 
E^ Send Stamp for areolar. Feb^t 

rprsxjiiE nv the best. 

TBEE UNION MUTUAL LIPE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Boston, Masa Seoond to none. No forfeiture 
of policies. No litigation of elatma. Henry Crocker, Preaident: 
W. H. HolUster, Secretary. 

Assets $1,260,100 

Losses paid to date M0,000 

Dividends 600,000 

Thia Company la one of the 

OUeat) Saftst and Bert, Life Insaraiiee Companiet in die 

United SUtes ! ^ 

The seeority of Its Investments and the economy of its Mneral 
management have socoessAilly oommanded it to tin confldenoa 
of the public, and made 

THE HISTOBY OF ITS PAST ITS PBOJnSE FOB THE 
FUTURE. 

It issoea all the ordinary forms of policies, and has some plana 
of insoring, ou»ikal wrh nasLr, to whidh public attentiott la 
invited. 

It is ponly mntoal; aU Hm pivflta an divided aaBoaOy aDMag 
the insured. , 

Call befove insoring elsewhera. 
Examination lainvited. 

^ GEORGE N.BEYN0LD8, General Aguit, 
Offlce, 88 Arcade, Roobastar. 
PMt Oflea Addreaa^Box 6811 
W. S. Campbell, Alft«d RoM> and Gf^ Sehoarr, Agentu 

FebL-lfa. ; 

npSUB MOTHER'S JTOURNAL. 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE ! 



ONEDOLLiR AND A HALF PERYEARI 

In arary al««l^ Totrptaad. Yt!l«fQ, to aaeora aobadribarf. ' Dlrait 
^ laftara to KOTBER'S JOURNAL 

f A'ytC B6 Braadnv* 2^«v. '^ «^ 
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PREMIDMHJBERUOFFIRI 

A HANDSOME PRESENT 

TO EVERY BUBSOEIBER TO 

THE AMERICAN FARMER— AT $1.00, 

Or in Clabs of T^n and opwurdt, at Eighty Cents eaeh. We ^vrtH 
aesd a beaatiM engraving of the late 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND SON 

**athome.^. This it a aplendld offer, and we eongratnlate onr- 
•elres on having secured tliis valuable prize for oar subscribera. 



PRtMIOMSII PREMIOMSM 

TO AGENTS I'll 



To any one who will send as Seirenty-flve SalMcrlbers, 
at 11.00 each — or 1 95 y at 75 cents each, we will send one of the 

Franklin Sewing Machine, 

worth tdO.OO, by Express. 
We win send a copy of 

8crlbner*8 Ready Reckoner, 

and Log Book, to every Agent who will send ns Five Sub- 
■ertbers, at 80 cents each. 
Wa will send a copy of 

Miner's Domestic Poultry Book, 

to every Agent who willffendW t^l$tht SabflCribers, at 

TDoenta. 
We 4irlll send a free copy of 

The American Farmer, 

snd either of the above books to every Agent who will send as 
Ten Sabscribers, at oar lowest olub rates of Seventy-Five 
Gents each. 
We will send a beantUbl 

Steel Engraving of Lieut. Gen. Grant, 

to every Agent, who will send us Sixteen Subscribers, at 
•nr lowest club rates of Beventy-flve Cents each. 
We will send a beantiul 

Engraving Of President Lincoln, and also 
of Gen. Grant 

to every Agent who will send ns Twenty-fbnr Snbscrl* 
bers. 

Our object in offering the above liberal Premiums is to create a 
krgo circulation for THE AMERICAN FARMER, which we 
desire to introduce Into every town and village in the country. 
We send the paper to any addnss, Additions to' clubs can be 
made at any time. 

fiubicriptton money may be forwaided hj mail, at my risk 
vithool being registered. Address, 

JOHN TXJIilVER, 
Pu'bllslier and. I»roprletor, 
w4.ziierloaii. Farmojr* 
Roolxeeter, PT. V. 



THE GREAT REBELLION. 

OR, THE CIVIL WAR IN THE UNITED STATBa A 
complete record of the whole contest, by Hon. J. T. 
Headley, author of Napoleon and His Marshalfi, l\ashinpton and 
His Generals, <kc., Ac 1,200 pages royal octavo, and 80 steei 
engravinffs. Completo In one volume, and the same in two vol- 
umes. Ready in March. Also tho Photograph Album Family 
Bible. The most complete ever published. 

Agents wanted In every town in Monroe county, to canvaaaftir 
these works. Address, L. H. BENISON, 

6B Buflklo stairs, (dd floor! 
Rochester, N. Y, 



10,000 HABITETA BOSE OUTTOrOa 

f^JJT Jen to twelve inches long, $6.00 per 1,000. . 

AliSO, 25,000 ANGER'S QUINCE STOCKS, 

Jan-tf SALTER Af'ANTHONT, Rochester, N. T. 
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AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 

II.LI78TKATED WITH NUMKKOUB KNOBAYIMOS OF 

Fann Boildingg, AnimalS) Implemento, Fruits^ &c« 



"Volume One, for ISOa. 



Onci Hollar a Year, In AdvAiice. 

Five Copies for $4.00 ; Eight Copies for $6.00 ; and any larger 
number at the same rate. 

t^"All subscriptions to commence with the year, and the 
entire volume supplied to all subscribers. 

p^Postmafiters, Farmers, and all friends of improvement 
are respectfully solicited to obtain nnd forward subscriptions. 

Specimen numbers sent to all applicants. 

Subscription money, if properly encl06ed, may bo sent at the 
risk of the publisher. Address, 

JOHN TIJHNER, 
PublUher and Proprietor^ RocJuMter^ y. Y. 



RAISING CALVES. 



We propose to offer a few remarks upon a familiar 
subject, not with the expectation of teaching the 
readers of Thb American Farmer anything new 
in regard to the matter, but simplj to tell how we 
are in the habit of doing it, and let us premise by 
saying that we have particular reference to economy 
and the " make it pay" principle, in our method of 
rearing, the object being to raise good animals, but 
not overgrown ones. 

First, then, the calf. These we would have come 
in March— last of February is better, though the 
first half of April will do, but not later. Calves 
which come in June and July are not fit to raise for 
stock, unless one is willing and able to expend extra 
labor, cost and petting in raising them. Suppose 
your calf is dropped the first of April : let it remain 
with the cow only long enough to thoroughly clean 
out thQ udder. This is necessary in order to put 
natural operations in proper motion. Remove it to 
a pen, and *' bring it up by hand," as the saying Is. 
The first thing needed will be a trough. Make one 
of wood, four inches deep, and holding four or five 
quarts. Fasten this in one comer of the pen, or 
about the hight of the calf s breast, and turn In a 
quart or so of milk just drawn from the cow. Do 
not put any artificial teat in the trough, for that will 
learn them to suck, as the object is to leuxuthem to 
drink, l^lIll in the warm milk, and patting the 



finger in the calf s mouth, place its nose to the trough 
and in contact with the milk. Ton will not proba- 
bly succeed in making it drink the first, morning, 
nor perhaps at night, at the next milking, nor even 
the next morning — but continue trying, using warm 
milk at each time, and at the end of two days at 
most, after much bleating, they will " take hold" 
and drink nicely. After that, there is no more trou- 
ble, except to turn the mUk, &c., into the trough. 
They will sometimes drink at the first trial ; if not, 
always at the second or third. 

After they fairly commence drinking, give them a 
quart of warm " fore-milk" at each milking, and 
also two or three quarts of skim milk warmed, 
feeding a portion of the latter at noon. Ck)ntinue 
the new milk until they are four weeks old, when 
they will Commence eating hay, and the skimmed 
milk warmed, with a little flour or oatmeal mixed 
in, fed three times a day, will be Sufficient. At eight 
weeks old, feed twice a day with the milk, giving 
plenty of nice hay, and by the first of June they will 
be ready to turn away to pasture. They should 
have been taught to drink water, which can be done 
leisurely, by giving it to them, or driving them 
to the watering trough a few times. They should 
be ftimished from the time they are a week old with 
a lot of sweet, nice hay, as often as required, and 
by the time they are three months old, they will oat 
it like an ox, and will not forget it, but eat it again 
readily when they are housed in the fall, which is 
not always the case with a late calf. It is always 
well to give them a little milk or sour milk of some 
kind for a few days after they are turned to pasture ; 
but they will generally refuse it at the end of a weak 
or ten days. 

Calves raised in this manner and weaned on hay, 
are of good size, and in fact at housing time in the 
fall, are worth about as much as small yearlings. 
They should be well fed the first winter, with good 
hay and an occasional feed of roots. If they are 
steers, they will be tough and hardy, and the boy» 
can yoke and team them some ; and if heifers they 
will be of good size, forward, and more likely to 
" come in" at two years old^ 
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SPRING. 

Fabmxbs, spring is upon us. Have you got all 
things ready ? We will throw out a few suggestions 
to you, and the first is to sow some clover seed on 
that wheat field. This month is a good time to do 
it. Never mind if the snow is not gone. Spread it 
on the snow, and the latter will carry it below the 
surface of the ground when it melts. If you will 
add a bushel of plaster to the acre, you will receive 
great benefit therefrom. How about your fences, 
are they in good order? If not, go to woric, at 
once, while the ground is too wet to plow, and 
straighten up and put them in order. Examine 
every board and nail. Are there any that are loose ? 
Repair .them, and each succeeding year, first thing 
in the spring, go over them in the same way. As 
soon as the ground begins to get dry, go over the 
meadows and pick off all the large stones so that the 
mower may not get broken. Rolling the field well 
now, will be a great help at mowing time, as the 
mower likes a nice, smooth sur&ce. One stone left 
in the field, may cost you ten or fifteen dollars, and 
stop your work for a whole day. So you see you 
will lose time and money. On rainy days attend to 
your plows, reapers, and mowers, stables, pig pens, 
hen coops, and get all your tools in order. You 
can better spare the time now than a month or six 
weeks hence. Get all the seed you want ready at 
the house, or better still, have ar room spedally for 
this purpose, near the bam ; and be sure and keep a 
strict account of what each coerts, and your expenses 
for labor, and in the quiet winter evenings of next 
winter, compare your accounts and see how they 
stand. Shall it be profit or loss ? 

To those of our readers who are just conmendng, 
tho following essentials to profitable fiurming, taken 
from "Rural Af&kirs," will be found useful: 

Buy no more land than there is capital, enough 
to pay for, with one-third more surplus— for a small 
farm, free from debt, with plenty of means to stock 
it, enrich it, and carry on its work, will yield more 
than a hirger one, encujmbered with debt, conducted 
feebly in every part, with bad fences, poor implements 
bony animals, weedy fields, and thin crops. 

Lay out the fields in best ord»r— «> as to.admit & 
systematic rotation, and to give ready accesa to every 
field at all times without passing through other 
fields. 

Provide good fences and necessary gate*— and val- 
uable time will not be lost in driving out intruding 
animals, nor crops lost by their depredations. 

Furnish good £urm buildings, to secure properly 
the crops* and to afford shelter to animals. 

Select the best animals and the best implements 
♦hat can be secured for a reasonable price. 

"Bring the soil into good condition by manuring 
I draining, and keep it bo by a Jnflicl<m» xotnttoa. 



Effect a dear and systematic arrangement of all 
the work, so that there shall be no clashing or oon- 
fioLSion. 

Bmploy diligence and energy, and adopt careful 
management. 

(HARROWING WHEAT. 
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Habrowino of wheat in the spring has not been 
much practiced by £unnei« in this country, while in 
England it is harrowed or hoed. If it is&vorably 
practiced there, why will it not pay here? Some 
that have tested it here have given favorable re- 
ports. Some say it will give one-fourth more when 
it is well harrowed as early in the spring as the 
ground is dry. We have frequently done so and 
concluded that it well paid. Some object and say it 
is tearing the wheat too much. Where wheat is 
sown with the drill, very few plants will be de- 
stroyed, if it Is harrowed lengthwise of the drills. 
If the wheat is sown broad cast, very few plants will 
be drawn from the ground. 

Another advantage in harrowiog is that the clover 
seed wiU take much better. The way we have pur- 
sued is to take a thirty-tooth square harrow, not a 
heavy one. Go over the field, on common mellow 
soil, once and a half lap of the harrow. If it is a 
clay loam soil, give a whole lap of the harrow. In 
so doing, the ground must be well broken, and in a 
few days the wheat will Show where the harrow has 
been. If harrbvring wiU give one bushel more to 
the acre, it wiU weU pay for the time. If any one 
doubts the advantage of harrowing wheat, let them 
harrow in one or more acres, and set off the same 
amount not harrowed, and when he comes to harvest 
and thresh the two lots he will find it has well paid 
for the harrowing ; and he will find his clover to 
more than pay. We, as farmers, go on the guess 
principle too much, and are willing to do as our 
neighbors are doing. We want more tests to see 
which is the best. If one plowing is better than 
three, then something is saved. To come at the fikct 
of the matter, two plots of ground in the same con- 
dition should be selected and fairiy tested, and the 
results given. If so done, we should have friets to 
govern us, instead of mere guess work. 

Kjsep a record of your farm operations, of what 
you do each day ; especially note the timeyou begin 
to plow, plant, ftc., the early and late frosts, and of 
the ripening and harvesting of grain. Such a 
record may be pleasant to refer to in future years. 

Keep your accounts. Be able to teU at the end of 
the yea* how mnch money you have received, how 
much yoo^have piOd out, and hotr y»m stand with 
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THE INDIAN CETONIA. 

Thb accorapanjing cat is of the IndUn Getonia, a 
native of North America, and is one 
of the earliest beetles , which the 
naturalist finds in the spring. They-^ 
are generally found in the months of 
April and Maj^ flying like bumble- 
bees, for short distances at a time, 
and alighting in the sand. Coming^ C«t<^ Inda^ 
as they do so early in the spring, they 
are welcome messengers of a warmer temperature. 
We find the following reference to this insect in 
" The Life of North American Insects" : — 

" Several years ago I made an excursion on the 
first day of May with a young gentleman from Ger- 
many, an enthusiastic amateur in Entomology and 
Natural History generally, like most of the students 
of the old countiy. All at once he stopped, bent 
down to the ground, and picked up one of these little 
Cetonias, and, holding it up in his hand, he exclaimed 
in ecstacy, as if addressing the dearest object of his 

heart: 

" • Der erate 1^ ten Mosat May 
l8tBiIr<l«rglaokUeh§t6voikaU«n, ' - 
Dleh flah ich, iui4 gasUnd dir £pel 
Am erfttea Tog Im Monat May, 
Daas dirnietn HengewogenseL - 
Hat mein Q«atandnlfla dir ge&llon. 
So iBt der ersto Tag Im Monat May, 
For mich der ghiekliclute von allexL* 

WhicKtransUted, reads : ' The first day of the month 
of May is the happiest day of all to me. Twas on 
that day I first beheld thee and my heart confessed 
me thine. If my confession pleases thee, then ev^ 
will the first day of the month of May be the 
happiest of ^all the days to me.' 

" This little insect is about half an Inch long, and 
feeds upon the pollen of the stamens of flowers — ^it 
sucks also the sap of trees, principally that of wil. 
lows, and deposits Its eggs at the side of roads, or in 
places where garden weeds are heaped up, and in 
'decayed wood. Its hurvo feed on different kinds of 
roots. Reasoning ftam analogy with the nature of 
others or species of Getonia, I should conclude that 
the larvae of this beetle continue in that condition 
upward of three years before they become perfect 
beetles." 

lUBOB Pz€H»/— A aobicriber in Jomtk writes us 
that he killed two pigs, foorleen months old, that 
weighed nine hundred and ten po^Mpyde. >4n^ asks 
can any one beat thatf . . 

. . — j.^..^ — .... 

WxiOHT OF Bumoi^— CzQck«.er;fiiiki]ia o£ well 
worked packed batter contain, t^nt minS'P^mds 
to each gallon ca p asi ty . 

' - GMmmhA wftk said : ^ Age mrnhmtroM tKdeniit. 
I lardy see a fault which I myself did jMcWWAili", 
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Mebsrb. Eds.: — ^Have you seen in your life — ^have 
you heard reliably — of such a phenomenon as a mlt 
water farmer? There are such human *< What-is- 
its" extant — ^very rare animals though I Four in all 
these United States, that I happen to know : one of 
them, ** Yours respectfully." 

Now, sirs, what I want to begin to say first is, 
that if that new clipper agricultural craft of yours, 
continues to carry as taut sail, and hold her lufi" as 
brayely as she has done these three months past, 
there will be no lack of first-dass agricultural, prac- 
tical and scientific volunteers to fill every possible 
position on your quarter deck, where the duty 
lequired will be a speciality of any sort, and there- 
fore I beg permission to ship as a sort of amphibia — 
an agricultural vidette. If you please ; generalizing 
always, making a speciality of nothing, pitching in 
here and there, and any material pitched in that 
may not suit your craft, why. It is easily pitclied 
overboard, you know ; and there 19 no harm done. 

It is masten of ships, usually— not forecastle jacks, 
that make speeches at getting under weigh. But 
the Javanese mariners have a practice of declaring 
their good intentions when they first Join a ship. I 
have been in Java. You will understand, veiy 
likely. I have a fancy for putting in a plea just 
here in fkvor of 

AGRICULTURAL HmKFENDBNOB. 

Shipmates of the rural regions — ^male and female 1 
men, boys, women and girls ! Has it never occurred 
to you that individually and collectively, WR, of the 
countiy yeomanry, are more dependent upon our 
felloe men than any other class of himiah beings in 
all this worid ? No. Then you do not look about 
you very widely or frequently. Why, the whole 
country is living by and to an unreasonable e^teAt 
upon us ; and while a very large proportion of our 
fellow men draw their very life-sap from us by a 
sgrt of parasitic process, as the misseltoe does from 
the oak, they at the same time hold us in bonda^^e 
as absolute as ever was Hhat of the Russian serf. 
And we— easy, good natured souls — ^kiss the rod and 
bless with our toil, the hand that smites us. Innocent 
lambs: — 

** Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food, 
And lidkB the bud Jnat niaed to ahed hla blood." 

Only we, being of longer suffering than the !lamb 
victim, line with d(dlaiB during our life-time--^the 
pockets of our tyrants ; in death, leaving our children 
stSU a legacy to theirs. 

It is the produce of onr fields, the collective might 
of rural industry, that bisects, re-bisects and nets 
oiir .oonntry with iron roads, induces the buildlnf' 
of; canals, manu|BM2V>n^ sX^sfA and .sailing yef/^ 
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Cumishing them all with labor, for the performance 
of which we pay them rates always unreasonable, 
and frequently outrageous. It is ofbener at the 
expense of the producer t}ian the consumer, that 
indiyidual speculators and speculative corporations 
and combinations grow rich. Both are victimized, 
for the general tendency of all monopolies are very 
like those of a reciprocating two-edged blade, cut- 
ting both ways, but the farmer suffers most severely, 
fos the reason that he is twice passed under the 
screws-^first- in ,the sale of the raw material, and 
secondly in buying back every manufactured fiibric 
his necessities may require. Let us take as an 
example the article of wooL The jbrmer sellff his 
wool in the fleece, say at sixty cents per pound. The 
material passes on an average always through three 
hands before it comes into that of the manu&c 
turer, and after him through two more before it 
gets back into the country, in the shape of doth, 
which the producer purchases, paying a profit to 
six different individuals, who are all living, and laOr- 
ing up incomes off of the producer. 

Ah ! that writing of wool and doth reminds me 
that the furmer, in the way of doths, may any day 
put on independence of wool buyers, brokers, manu- 
&ctnrers, and merchants, so far as that aitide is 
concerned, or step into a position so near independ- 
ence, that &T^ profits on the raw material shall be 
saved to himself, and the dothing necessities of him- 
self and family be better served than he has ever 
had them from manu&cturers and merchants. 

With one of Mendenhall's recently invented, self- 
acting hand looms, occupying no more space than a 
grand piano, almost as ornamental, fifty times more 
useful, the &rmer, farmer's wife, or daughter twelve 
years old, without an hour's education, and no more 
ingenuity than the turning of a grindstone requires, 
can sit comfortably down in dining room or parlor, 
and weave out independence at the rate of from 
fifteen to thirty-five yards of doth per day, according 
to the quality of fabric produced. On the same 
warp, and with but two minutes required to make 
the change, a variety of fitbrics may be woven, as 
plain cloths, jeans, ribbed stufiii, twilled, satinets, 
,«nd kerseys. Thus a lady may commence and weave 
^ff a pattern of handsomer and better doth for 
her husband— a pair of pantaloons — ^than can be pur- 
chased for more than double the cost at which she 
has produced it. Then a fine coat pattern-— another 
quick change of treddle-nmd she adiieves a few 
yards of beautifid jeans for Frank and Fred.; then 
the material for dbak or coat for herself or Fanny , 
handsome and good enough fbr any woman to wear, 
and wind up with a bright, biHUant Balmorsl pat- 
tern, mors beautifol and substantial than can be 
yirphsf>d lit any store in the countiy, and M Ibm 



The achievement does not rest here by a long 
way, as the loom will afford us cotton goods, diaper, 
toweling, blankets, linen, sheeting, and shirting, and 
carpets, all better and infinitely cheaper than we 
can buy theuL 

That is the way my wife is weaving out independ- 
ence, supplying every cloth fabric we require, at 
from seventy to one hundred per cent less cost than 
the same material of far inferior quality can be pur- 
chased for in this country. 

Thus may all farmers, farmers' wives and daugh- 
ters everywhere, weave out independence of all 
speculators and monopolizing manufacturers, des- 
cending nothing in dignity of social position, occu- 
pying all leisure hours, and beyond the home demand 
for doth, putting dollars into their pockets equal to 
all the difference between their raw material and 
the store prices for manufactured fabrics. 

When another step shall have been made towards 
domestic independence— when some clever inventor 
shall follow Mendenhall with an equally simple and 
effldent hand spinning jenny, (and they will do it 
very soon,) so that every woman and girl, from 
twelve years old and upward, in every rural home, 
shall be able'to take the raw material in the rough, 
either wool, cotton, or flax, passing it by a process 
simple, pleasant and economical, into fabrics suited 
to their every requirement — then we shall be uncon- 
ditionally free in this direction. 

I have no knowledge of Mr. Mendenhall, other 
than that he is the inventor of a machine that in 
its combinations of simplicity, durability, compact- 
ness, cheapness and effldenpy, is by &r the best 
friend that farmers, and fiumers' families, have ever 
had in this world. I am not an agent of any manu- 
facturer or vendor of the domestic hand loom ; but 
as an agent and advocate of universal rural inde- 
pendence, I shall advise so many farmers, and farm- 
ers' wives, as I can make hear me, to address A. B. 
Gates & Ck>., Philaddphia, for drculars, samples of 
doth, and such other information as I have neither 
the inclination or ability to give. 

That doth and hand loom breeze has headed me 
off seven points or so from, my original oourse ; but 
if permitted by the commander of the young 
AiOERiCAK," I shall continue to tnruise in these 
home latitudes until I diali have traced out cm our 
domestic charts several other oonises and short outs 
to agricultural and industrial independence. 

Thx maiojitj consider sdenoe only when it is a 
of sabsisteiMe. They worship enot itself, so 
it but feeds them. 

To fihb oat an error it emj ; to discover truth is 
difflooll^ ^Mffor if on tho loili^, bat trotlvIlM 
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PARSNEPS. 
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. Bditobs >TUr. J. H. Coitland has tome 
verj good rein«rk8» U Thb Farmer for Febmary, 
page 60, in regard to growing and nsing parsnepe, 
and a^B, •* why should not fSurmers pay more atten- 
tion to itr He alao appears anxious to "draw out 
itom IkrmetB their ideas and experience in the 
matter." 

In answer to this, I would say that I have raised 
more or less parsneps for fifteen or sixteen years. I 
first commenced growing them for table use, and 
upon finding that they were easily raised, and often 
y^ry high in market in the spring, enough seed was 
town to have a few bushels to sell. This led to sow- 
ing them in drills, like other root crops. By taking 
this course I soon learned that parsnips could be 
gitywn nearly as cheap as mangel-wurae], or sugar 
beats ; full as cheap, if liot cheaper than any kind 
of turnips that are usually sown in rows like ruta 
bagas; and cheaper than carrots. This being the 
case, and having often seen parsneps recommended 
for feeding stock, particularly oows and hogs, I kept 
on gradually increasing the amount grown, and 
experimenting in feediug them, until I became sat. 
isfied that they had no very decided advantages over 
other root crops which made it more profitable 
to xaise them. So now I only giow enough to be 
^ sure, and have plenty for my own use for the table ; 
and to give my neighbors who do not grow parsnips'. 
At the same time, if there are a few bushels left, 
they are always usefol to feed. The results of my 
experience in growing, keeping, and feeding par- 
sneps during this time may be given as folio ws : 

Parsneps should have a good, rich, mellow soil, 
well prepared in the same manner as for other root 
eiops. The distance apart of the rows should be 
the same as for turnips, or carrots. Iprefer to have 
them at least two feet, and where &rm help is seaioe 
and high, and land compamtively cheap, I think it 
would pay to put them wider apart, say two and a 
quarter to two and a half feet The roots will pro- 
bably be larger, and by doing most of the work with 
a horse, costs less per bushel They should be sown 
rather early; but not before the ground is dry and 
warm, and in good condition for the seed to glow, 
and come up before the weeds have much chance to 
get the start of the plants, as this saves notalittle 
work at the first hoeing. They should be hoed ai 
soon as they show the rough lei^ and if done before 
an the better. Parsneps have a larger, broader leaf 
than carrots; so it is much easier to see, snd less 
work to hoe them the first time. If hoed out eaily^ 
they will do a great deal better; while if left ten 
days to two weeks, it will be moiew»ikio l&oetheni 
the fint time, than it will to do aU the hoela^lh^jt 



need, if it is done in season. Being troubled very 
little with insects, they grow and come forward 
much fester than carrots or turnips, making less work 
to tend them when small, while they much sooner 
get the start of the weeds. They make a much 
more rank and vigorous growth, and much sooner 
and more completely cover the ground than most 
other roots ; thus requiring very little attention after 
they have felrly got to growing, and the leaves cover 
the ground. I have generally grown the Long 
Dutch to feed, but for table use prefer the Hollow 
Crown. 

As to harvesting, I find it more difilcult to dig 
parsneps, than any other kind of roots. On my soil, 
which is a rich, sandy loam, they run down so deep, 
that it takes a strong spade and hard work, to get 
them out whole ; that is, without breaking off and 
leaving a part in the ground. But, when once out 
of the ground they are very little trouble ; as, unless 
the ground is very wet they come out clean. Late 
in the iUl, or in the spring, there are not enough 
tops left to make much trouble. All not wanted to 
feed in the fell, or by the middle or last of Decem- 
ber, should be left in the ground until spring, as 
they can be kept much cheaper and better in the 
ground than in any other way. While it is impor- 
tant, in order to feed them to the best advantage, if 
there is more than can be fed in the fall, or by the- 
time mentioned, that the amount be so divided, that 
what is not fed in the fell, may be fed in a short 
time, say in four or five weeks in the spring. This 
I find necessary, because parsneps, on exposure to 
the air, wilt and dry up much worse than any other- 
kind of roots, rendering them fiat and insipid, azMct^ 
of much less value than when they were first dug.. 
For this reason, but few bushels should be taken^ 
up at a time, when feeding in the fell ; leaving th» - 
digging and storeing for winter, as late as It wHl' 
answer. It is also best to dig butafew bnshjaWst 
a time in the spring, until the ground hasstbbe 
deared for other erops— though if left too late^say 
some time in May, they may be iigured by gFowiv^ 
too mudh. It is best to have them aU dug^ .and fed. 
out by the first to the tenth of May. 

My experience in feeding parsneps, though n^t 
oondueted with suiBdent care and minuteness^to be- 
deemed conclusive, has been of a charaotev to show 
and lead to the following feets and conclusions. I. 
find that horses, cattle and hogs all eat parsneps very 
readily. But having generally seen them recom- 
mended for oows and hogs, and having usually 
found it more decdrable to feed parsneps to them, ' 
they have generally had the most that I have raised. 
For feeding store hogs, I find them better than any 
other kind of roots. They eat parsneps without '' 
shy preparstiott or cooking, and appear to d6ibettSiir 
thw on say Uad ol tUBipi « beets, nsf^'ilio 
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' eat them as well, and appear to grow fester when 
■ fed on them, than on carrots or potatoes. 

Cows do well on parsneps, and there is no doubt 
that they increase the quantity of milk, and per- 
haps make it richer than it would be were the cows 
kept entirely on dry hay. But for making butter, 
when cows are kept on dry feed, I find there is a 
decided preference given to carrots in our small 
dairy department. For this reason, we usually try 
to have plenty of carrots to feed, when our cows are 
kept on dry feed, while making butter ; while, as I 
^ve good corn land, I find it cheaper and morecon- 
Tcnient to keep hogs on com than on parsnips, or 
any other rootsH-consequently I have mostly given 
up growing parsneps to feed as before stated. 

SHORT STORIES. 
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Messrs. Eds.:— Fairmers like short stories. May 
I tell some? Spring has come. Seize time by the 
forelock. Fences should now all be seen and 
reviewed, and put into good repair.. No wis the time 
to graft apple and pear trees. Melt together half a 
pound of tallow, one pound of bees wax, and two 
pounds of rosin ; work it in water into rolls, and 
you will have some first rate grafting wax. Now is 
the time to apply all of the fresh manure on to the 
land intended for planting, and the compost to the 
garden. Plowing heavy soils when wet, does more 
injury than if the team were standing idle. Barley 
and oats should be sown as early as possible, when 
the ground is in good condition. The crop will be 
heavier than late sown. Look very sharp to the seeds 
to be sown or planted, that no foul seed be used. 
Put a spoonful of spirits of tutpentine in the cavity 
On the head of all the old cows and olen, thereby 
preventing their having the horn distemper; or hol- 
low horn. Now is the time to examine the pork 
and beef, and if It ifl not all flweet and right, make 
it so inunediately. Now iB the time to uakethe 
cellar clean and heilthy, and avoid the cholera tod 
other fatal diseases; Attend leligioufl instruction 
regularly on Sundays, and have the children go' to 
Sunday school. Seisse time by the forelock. " The 
£eat of the Lord is the beginning of wiadom." 

National WKALTKcoxmiBtB chiefly in the piot 
ducts of industry, which furnish food and clothing ; 
and their distribution constiLtotes the world's com* 
mefce. •_ _ 

John J. Thomas estimates there are 120,000 mil^ 
of road fgnce in New York, 88,500,000 rods, costing 
.as many dpllars. ..,.„! , w .'. 
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Bt way of introduction, perhaps it might be as 
well to state in what part of this great eouatty we 
ajre located. The toWnship of dark 16 in the south- 
ern part of Union county. New Jersey. Our land is 
gradually rolling and well watered with several pure 
and never-fiitiMng streams. The soil does not vaiy 
much in its character, which is mostly a sandy loam, 
well adapted to the raising of g^rain, fruit, and vege- 
tables, of which I will epeakat another time, though 
I must admit that there are some day holes, which 
bear a strong resemblance in wet times to a mixture 
of glue and molasses ; but by proper drainage and a 
good dose of lime— say one hundred bushelB per 
acre— will produce very heavy crops of grass. Speak- 
ing of grass, let me remark, that where our soU pos- 
sesses any degree of fertility, it takes pOdBession with 
a foothold not etisily eradicated, especially red top 
and white clover^ which comes in natural as the 
timothy wears out/ and makes a close thick sod, 
affojrding the best of pasture for dairying purposes, 
accompanied with the pure water we have been so 
bountifully supplied with b;^ nature ; but I am sorry 
to say that there is not one former out of ten, that 
bestows the care and attention to that remunerative 
branch Of farming that he should, for when butter 
averages fitty cents per pound, as it has done here 
for some time back, and two hundred pounds can be 
mado from a good cowin a Reason, there is no deny- 
ing that it is a paying business. 

Our proportion of wood land is limited — scarcely 
enough for ordinary purposes, and no fencing mate 
rial. That, we have to procure from the mountains, 
some five or six miles west of this place. Our mode 
of fencing is different from what is practised in some 
other States. Instead of the zigzag wonx>, we hav« 
a ittrsit and neat post and rail, Fequiitog one 
post and four rails to the panel, or every tw^vefeet. 
The railis are sharpened at each end, and inserted in- 
to the posts, which have moirtises cut in them about 
ten inches apart. The posts are set two feet tn the 
ground, which makes a fence fbur feet high, and if 
prot>erly set, that is, the posts well fastened and 
rails drove up tight, is miffldently strong enough to 
confine any animal, except it be extra breachy, and 
the sooner such a beast is disposed of, the more pro- 
^fit it wiH be to Its owner and his neighbor^. Th^ 
fences will last on an average, thirty yea», with 
oecasionally- stndfening up, and one re-setting of 
ii6w posts, t)ne set* of rails generally wearing out 
tw*o sets of poiBts. The cost in the woods la twenty 
ddHarfe pe^' hundred, Ibr posts, and sixteen dollars 
Yor tftils^ estimated to cost one dollar a pand when 
•S0t. * In' ttiy Adxt, IwHIlgive you our system df^rfi^ 
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TNE JIUrSTERY OF THC HONEY BEE 
SOLVED. 



wfciwmi vom tkx AimiGAir tammkb^ bt & xibvt. 



The Dzriezon tlieorj of the honey bee was estab- 
liahed bj the German apiarons, some twelve or 
fifteen years ago, after being fiilly debated by the most 
eminent German naturalists, and apiarons, in which 
Prof. Sebolt took a very active part in trying to 
ascertain the cause of the production 6f the drone. 
After making a due research he came to the conclu- 
don that the drone was brought into existence with- 
out the influence of the male bee, leaving the pro- 
duction of the drone and queen in mystery. I pro> 
pose to make the laws of the Author ot nature plain 
respecting the reproduction of the queen and drone. 

The theory herein set forth is based upon the laws 
of nature that govern honey bees, by careful experi- 
ments and closely observing the natural instinctive 
propensities of the honey bee. For many years I 
have become aware of the &cts which are contained 
in the following theory, without first understanding 
some of the laws designed by the Author of nature 
in governing their various instinctive propensities 
and the singularity in the reproduction of their dif- 
ferent forms or sexes of bees. The practical opera- 
tion must be adapted to the wants of the honey bee 
at all seasons of the year, whidi is a proper subject 
of study for all who keep bees or contemplate keep- 
ting them. Without acquiring such knowledge of 
hon^ bees, no one should expect sucoessftilly and 
profitably to manage them. Some of the most emi- 
nent and sdentific naturalists and entomologists, 
from the best natural evidence that they can obtalii, 
Bay that a certain class of the lower order of ani- 
mals and insects^ the so-called females of which 
viV^ their own progeny, or in oUier words^ are 
oatuial and prolific hermaphrodite, of which the 
honey bee ia of that dass^ SeeDr.DaltononHoman 
Physiology, for 1864. Page MMM&— op hermaph- 
jo<Hte plants, insects, and animals. 

The Creator has made all living things to possess 
organism. The life and organism are two distinct 
powers in naturci, and it gives to bees just th9 organ- 
ism their difierent forms require for the jepro- 
doction of their race, an4 for sustaining life. 

The queen bee possesses the male and female 
organs ; or, in other words, is an henaaphxodita— con- 
sequently she can give life and Qxgfjj^axk fox drones 
only. 

The drone bee, from the best natural evidence, is 
believed to possess the power of transmitting organ- 
ism only to the queen, by mating with her and 
^ tranamitting to her spermatic the power of organism 
and not life, and the queen transmits t^e semen to 
the drone eggs, which changes them to workers, and 
ib§X power is trannnitted bj tiio workers to. thA 



worker's larvie, whidi changes the organism of the 
workers to queens. 

The drone is not a fully organized male bee, and 
does not necessarily possess the pow«r of giving life. 
That ]K>wer is given to the queen only. 

The evidence from nature is that the queen bee 
possesses the male and female organism, and vivifies 
all of her eggs for drones, and is fully qualified by 
the drone to give organism to her worker progeny, 
and the workers can transmit a similar substance to 
the workers' Iarv», which changes them again to 
queens. The reader will see the wisdom of the 
Author of nature in causing the workers to destroy 
the drones when they have nof&rther use for th^n, 
as the drone can not give life to the progeny. 

A colony of bees in the swarming season consists 
of three distinct forms or sexes of bees, They are 
first so made by the queen vivifying all her c^ggs for 
drones only. 




QajMn. Worktr. 

The drones mate with the queen, and she mc^ves 
organism from them in her spermatic. She>i«.then . 
able to change her drone eggs to workers onj^, and . 
the workers change the workers' Iarv» to^queens * 
only. The queen is larger, longer and hai^dsomer, 
and has one more ring or section than the ^workers. 
or drones, and she is not formed with suiMde im- 
plements to do the ordinary work of thfei colony. 
The drone bee has no Implements for worliv and is 
longer and thicker than the worker, and P988ess6s 
the ability of giving organism to the quoen, and 
gives the same to change her drone egg&.to workers, 
and th^ prolific worker is possessed with. the aliility 
of vivifying their own eggs that j>rodnce drpnos 
only, ordinarily in the absence of thequofio, the nat- 
ural oondition of a colony of bees. ThQ queen >is 
the only fiUly qualified bee present thatt is. capable 
of pTodudng all the eggs a colony ismj require. 

The queen vivifies aQ of her eggs for drones only> 
and when young fliestojooi^te. with the drone on the 
wing, and she ieoeiYm from the drone the power of ' x 
organism in her gpn^ukHc suffidentibr Ufe, to trans- , ■ 
mit to her full ggvwn drone eggl^^ which chang«a 
their organism to workers only. The workers trana- , 
mIt that power to w ork ers^ larm, to g^ve organinn [ 
to qneeof onlj. ItifpoMible thtttjOndroiMitevv 
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the power of organism in the hive where workers 
can obtain it, or the workers secrete it in their 
glands, and give it off through their gullet to work- 
, ers' larv© for queens. 

The evidence is conclusive that the drone progeny 
of the queen is vivified by herself, which is shown 
by the virgin queen and prolific worker both pos- 
sessing the male organs, for their drone progeny is 
identical with themselves. 

The evidence is also that the queen has to mate 
with the drone in order to receive in her spennatlc 
the power of organism to transndt to her drone 
eggs as they pass omt, which changes them to work- 
ers, by which change they can be hybridized. 

The evidence of the workers' larvss being organ- 
ized by the workers transmitting the organism left 
by the drones, is complete ; or the workers' secrete it 
and give it off through their gullet, which changes 
the workers larvae to queens, which is shown by the 
queen's becoming hybridized in their larvse state. 

Rbmabks. — Since the above was received and put 
in type^ we have heard with feelings of regret, and 
have the painful duty to Record the death of our 
esteemed correspondent, E. Kirby, who died at his 
rsdidence in Henrietta, on the 24th of J'ebruary, 
aged 66 years. Mr. K. was a frequent correspondent 
of the old Oenewe Farmer , and was one of the first 
. to. send in his contributions to Thb Ahebican FaBt 
men. His articles have always been read with plea- 
snre. *• Bees" have been his study for many years. 
The above communication contains an entirely new 
theory to us, and oae we had hoped would have 
been thoroughly discussed by him and others in our 
columns. Now that he is no more, we hope those 
•who have anything to say on this subject, will let 
.118 hear from them, and follow up this new theory. 
Oam hu his path beeq, long his years, 

Many his joys and few his tears ; 
Aod now the ojeles ^T his years wo nin, 
Hi^ heaven be hia Inuncrtal home. . 

iBbpobt Youb Success.— How much that is known 
by our successful fieirmers is never communicated. 
We see fields of richest grain, excellent cattle, good 
fences, &c.; farms that the mind singles out among 
inferior land, and is delighted at such prosperity, 
wondering how the improvement was brought 
about. Who has not such fkrms in his mind's eye ? 
And yet thoee farms are unknown ; only the neigh- 
bors are benefitted by the example, fieie is vain- 
able matter. Why aat iqport <tha suocesfr— how it 
was brought about— «> that others may get the 
I benefit? 

' A BtmscBiBEB in Minnesota writes us that he 
! only cultivates five acres of land, and has supported 
i his fkmily, and paid |1,118 for hired help last season. 
i Who can beat this? We can only aoooimt for his 
sooeess by the fact that he takes twelve or fourteen 
Cultural pftpen^MA>««^^«°^< ,. - 



RULES POtl 



THE MAMACEMfiMT OF 
QOW8. 



Nevxb . buy a oow of a dairyman, for if he is a 
good manager he will sell only his poor animals. 

To determine which cows are best for keeping, try 
their milk separately, and weigh their butter — for 
sometimes a cow may give much milk and little but- 
ter, and fAce versa. 

Cows should run dry six weeks before calving— if 
milked closely toward calving, the calves will be 
poorer. 

A cow newly come in'should not drink cold water 
in cold weather, but moderately warm slop. Calves 
intended for raising should be taken from the cow 
within a few days, and they will be less liable to 
suck when old. Feed them first with new milk for 
a time, then skim milk, then sour milk, taking care 
that all the changes are gradual, by adding only a 
portion first ; and gradually a little meal. 

Calves well fed and taken care of, with a quart or 
two of meal daily in winter, will be double the size at 
two years they would have attained by common 
treatment. 

Heifers thus treated may come in at two years 
old, and will be better than neglected animals at 
three, ^nd one year of feeding saved. 

Hearty eaters are desirable for cows, and they 
may usually be selected while calves. A dainty calf 
will be a dainty cow. 

Heifers should bepome accustomed to be fireely 
handled before calving, and drawing the teats. 

They will then not be difficult to milk. B^gin 
gradually, and never startle them. 

In milking cows, divide the time as nearly as 
practicable between morning and evening, espeoially 
at time of early grass, that the udder may not soffor. 

Persons who milk should keep the nails cut short ; 
animals are sometimes hurt with sharp nails, and 
are unjustly charged with restiessneos. 

Old cows should be fitted at fifteen years. The 
dairyman, therefore, who has fifteen cows, should 
raise a heifer calf every year to supply the vacancy ; 
if the herd is thirty cows he should raise two 
calves, and so forth. 

Heifers dried up too eariy after calving, will 
always run dry about the same time in after years ; 
therefore be careful to milk closely the first year, 
until about rix weeks before calving. 

Spring oowa should eome in while they are yet 
fed on hay, and before they are turned to grass^ 
which will be more likely to prevent caked bag and 
milk fever.— ilnniMl Begiiier. 

It is said "that the learning of a woman Is obIt 
a despextkte substitute for a lost attssctiQa." 
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RURAL COTTAGE HOMES. 

Mbssrb. Eds.: We give 70a in tlie Aooom. 
panying sketch, a groand plan of a small 
stoiy and a half cottage, which we expect to 
erect during the coming season, as a Residence 
for our foreman. It is sent in response to 
your call for plans of cheap cottages. We 
do not expect the cost to exceed fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. It will probably be built of 
concrete. 

It fronts south, with the bay-window look- 
ing east toward the village and public road. 
It will be ob^rved that there are no doors 
on either the west side or north end, thereby 
saving much fuel during the winter. 

The main building is (L,) living room, and 
(P,) pantry, which is twenty feet sqxuufe, and 
nine dear on the first floor, with high eaves 
80 as to get a good room or two up stairs. 
The roof is pitched at forty-fiv« degrees. In 
the large spsce up stairs there are two win- 
dows—one in each end. The front one is 
placed over the space between the two lower :C 
front windows and is to be a double window. 
The other window will be in the back end, 
over tho position marked. (T,) but on account of 
ihe back roof can only consist of the upper half 
of a- window. The back building containing (E,) 
kitchen, and (B,) bed-room, will be but seven and a 
half feet in the dear, with medium low eaves and a 
pitch of roof of twenty.five degrees. The. direction 
of the comb of the roofs of front and back building 
is the same north and soutli. , 

The back buUding is twelve by twenty feet, mak- 
ing the entire gable fronting portion twenty by 
thirty-two feet. 

The side building, (P,) parlor, is rixteen by four- 
teen and a half feet. Gable to the east. The 
arrangement of the upper story will readily suggest 
itself to those conversant with such matters. 

The cellar is to be under the main building. 

rOWrSB A CLABK. 
Weet Kewton, WestmorelAnd eonnty, Pa. 

We present the above plan of a cottage residence, 
which we have received in response to oar request 
in the February number, and hope to continue them 
from time to time. They should not be looked upon 
as perfect models of rural dweUings, but we think 
that they wiU be a great hdp to those who intend 
building. There are thousands of working men and 
farmers in this country who desire to give beauty 
and interest to their simple cottages, and we repeat 
that we shall be pleased to receive designs and 
win ^ the same engraved, of style and ground plmiui 
of neat, dmple residency in ordQr to encourage a love 
foTt ^aste and ornament, and to give an air of some 
dignity to even tbe amall^ 4wellii^;.-l£Dfl. . 




Oround Pl&ii. 

V— wnuQda, 5)tf by 16 feet H— hall, 8 by 9 feet P— parlor, 
12>f by 1& feet, two windows In front side, and bay window (a) in 
eastern or gable end. &— stairs, leading to second story. I<— 
living room, 18 by 14 feet; two windows In front or gable end ; 
on west side, two closets, (0 c), and fire-place ; on north side btst 
position for bed. P— pantry, 4H by 12 feet, with window in 
west end, and cnpboard, (<), in north-east corner, and pot closet 
below. The cnpboard should open Into both pantiy and kitchen, 
the pot closet only into the kitchen. K— kitchen, 11 by 11 feet 
(<iX ^oor, opening to stotrs descending to cellar. X— back porch. 
O— Position of store. S— position of sink. T— Position of 
toble. B— bedroom, 7 by 11 feet W— wash-house. WH—Wood- 
hense. C H— €k>dl-honse. 



TBAmiNa Hops.— We find the foUowhig refer- 
ence to the plan of training hops invented by F. W. 
Collins, of this dty, in The SouthrEasUm Gaaette, 
Maidstone, Kent county, Ko^land : 

" The chief purpose for which this plan has been 
introduced is to save the cost of poles, which every 
English planter finds to be a most serious i^m in 
his yearly expenditure. But it is also daimed for it 
that, owing to the freedom with which the fruit 
brandies hang from the strings, and their greater 
exposure to the air and sun, the hops ripen earlier, 
and are less liable to disease ; that the yield is greater 
and of better quality ; that the labor of tending and 
picking is less than on the long poles ; that there is 
much less danger of the hops being battered by high 
winds ; and that they can be picked without cutting 
off the blue near the ground. This last is a very 
important consideration. Many hills literally bleed 
to death evejy year, and where this is not the caae» 
the bine is prevented from fulfilling its natural func- 
tion, in storing up sap to give it life and vigor ih» 
following a 
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IMPROVED STAMPS FOR MARKINO 
SHEEP. 



NiTHBEBiNG and registering sheep, at shearing 
time, is of the first importance to the shepherd who 
desires to secure the uniform qualitj, or increase the 
average quantitj of wool in his flocks. At the New 
York Sheep Fair, held in Ganandaigna, we are 
informed that a large majority of sheep were num- 
hered with side marks. These sheep, being repre- 
sentatives from the best flocks in this and adjoining 
States, would seem to have received the approbation 
of that class who give the greatest attention to that 
branch of husbandry. Since the decline in wool 
and sheep, it is of greater importance to the farmer 
to keep only such sheep as sheer the best quality of 
wool, and of sufficient weight to make them proflt- 
able. All the inferior sheep should be selected from 
the flock and sent to the shambles. This can not 
be done with any degree of certainty without num- 
bering BXkd registering. The accompanying illus- 




tration shows two sheep numbered with the stamp 
invented by Mr. Todd, Jr., of Pultneyville, N. T. 
The cut below shows one of a set of numerals. 
They are neatly made of iron, 
will last a life time, and are 
g«nt by express, charges paid, 
tkt tL price within the reach of 
alt . Of the plan of numbering 
o.ml registering, Mr. Todd says: 
' At Bhearing time I carefully 
o^xamine every sheep as to 
ffonii; (before and after shear- 
ing), length of staple, quality 
of wool, weight of fleece, Ac, all of which is noted 
for future reference ; and there is no time when so 
thorough an examination can be made as at shear- 
ing. It is almost impossible to select f^m a flock 
of sheared sheep, without numbering and register- 
ing, such as Should be disposed of, or kept for stock. 
Rej^r to the register, and you can readily select the 
«we8 having the flnest quality of wool, the longest 
staple, the heaviest fleeces, &c. Using such ewes for 
stock, as like begets like, it is evident a flock can be 
very rapidly improved. Sheep numbered as ihown 
in the cut above, save much time at yeaning ; as, 




for instance, Ka 58 may veftise to own her lambs. 
If the sheep are in the field, the lamb may be taken 
to the house, and at night, when the sheep are 
yarded, one can rctMlily select No. 58 fVom the flock. 
If a sheep is lame, drooping, or i^m any other cause 
requires special attention, it can at any time be 
selected from the flock, though the flock may or shall 
consist of hundreds. The stamp represent^ by the 
above cut is probably the most convenient form in 
use. By holding the stamp handle precisely like a 
pen, a perfect impression is made, whether the wool 
is long or short. The size of thestamp is 3>i inches.'' 
Mr. T. informs us that he will send stamps, by 
express, (charges pidd, to all parts of the country, 
except the Southern States,) at the following prices : 
one set of flgures, $2.25 ; two do., $4.00 ; four do. 
$7.00; six do. $9.00. Initials 25 cents per set, 
additional. For further information relative to this 
improvement address A. Todd, Jr., Pultneyville, 
Wayne county, N. Y., who will send illustrated cir- 
cular containing full directions for numbering, 
registering, and composition to be useid. See adver- 
tisement in this number. 

THE HOP LOUSE AND ITS REMEDY. 



v iumu n Ton tbm ajubioam fabjcx^, st r. w. oollihs. 



Tbb blight caused by the hop louse for the last 
two or three years in many parts of the country, 
has been felt by the hop growers in those Elections 
which it has visited, to be a serious evil, and one 
which called fo];the serious attention and investiga- 
tions of scientific men. Evils which are undeortood 
can in almost every instance be. alleviated, if not 
entirely remedied, and the evil of the hop louse 
forms no exception to the rule. The louse makes 
its appearance in the month of July, and unless its 
ravages are arrested in a short time, it acquires so 
firm a hold upon the yard as to make its destruction 
a difficult task. 

It is thought by many that the louse may not 
return next season, owing to their sudden disapx)ear- 
ance from places where they were most, numerous 
last, summer, before the time when the eggs to prop> 
agate the species for the ensuing year, were laid. 
Their sudden di8apx>earance was attributed to a 
highly charged electric condition of the atmosphere. 
Whether this supposition will prove correct remains 
to be seen. Meantime it is best to be prepared for 
the vermin if they should appear. Like other inju- 
rious insects, we shall be troubled with them until 
they are entirely destroyed "bj some means, when, 
probfcbly for a liumber of seasons we shalP be free 
tmia. theJlr depredations. Like the weevil which 
destroyed the wheat, and the aphis which daniaged 
the barley and oat crops some years ago, which ha« 
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again disappeared, we may look for a nmilar disap- 
pearance of the vermin which prejE .upon hops. In 
England they have appeared occasionally dnring 
the last sixty years, usaaUy remaining two or thtee 
years in succession, and then disappearing for sev- 
eral years. 

In Kent and other hop-growing districts in Eng- 
land they have a remedy which has been found 
effectual when used upon the first appearance of the 
insect, and thoroughly applied. I saw large crops, 
^nal to any obtained for many years, secured from 
gardens in Kent, which at the beginning of the sea^ 
son were covered with lice, and which had been 
exterminated by two applications of the wash which 
I give below. The mixture will be found to be 
healthful to the vines, and harmless to the person 
applying it. It is thrown over the vines often 
twenty feet high, through a hose with a muzzle per- 
forated with small holes, by mev^s of a force pump. 
When the vines are trained horizontally upon 
twines between stakes seven feet high, (see cut in 
last number,) the expense of the apparatus, and 
labor of using it, as wcU as the waste of much 
of the liquid is avoided,. as a common large 
syringe answers the purpose equally well, and a 
man can go over a yard at an expense of one or two 
dollars per acre. By taking care that the wash is 
strong enough to kill the louse, and yet not injure 
the vine when applied in season, and if necessary a 
second application made, the following will be 
found an effectual remedy against the hop louse : 

A soap suds is made about as strong as is left from 
an ordinary washing. Into this is put salt and salt- 
peter to make it a weak brine, not strong enough, 
however, for curing meats, as that would injure the 
plants. Dissolve copperas in warm water and add 
to the brine in the proportion of one pound of cop- 
peras to ten gallons of the liquor. 

Remarks. — Mr. ColHns promises us to keep the 
readers of The AiCBRiOiLN Fabher posted on the 
cultivation, and all the improvements in hop culture, 
as they may occur. His facilities are such, having 
Tlflited the hop growing districts of England last 
gttjiuner, and having now agents in all the hop- 
growing counties in England, that we shall take 
great p^ssure in giving his own and the experience 
of others, to our readers. — ^Eds. 

Ike MAIIBI4B says the Greek was earnest to make 
his own brain tell, and the Latin> eager to make as 
much as he could out of the brains of other people. 

Matiautc de Stjel sidd that the ontolog^cal oys- 
tems of her Germans, had- all the darkness which 
preceded the creation, without any of the light thai 
foOowedit. 
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The weeUher dmmg the past month has been 
decidedly of the variable and unusual order. On 
the 16th of February the mercury sank to 9 ^^ below 
zero, with the barometer marking 80.05 inches. On 
the 19th, it was 42 ^ , with a heavy rain storm. 
There has been but very little sleighing the past 
winter, and since February 12. The coldest yet in 
March, was on the morning of the 8th, 4 ^ . Ground 
nearly bare, and very hard, rough wheeling. If 
there is any truth in the old* saying about March 
" coining in like a lion, and going out like a lamb,'- 
we shall have .a fine ending this year, for the firsf 
week of the month has been very cold, windy and 
disagreeable. 

The markete semain in statu quo. Hay dull, at 
)10 ; oats, 60 cents ; barley, 75 cents ; apples^ (Bald- 
win), |2,00 ; butter, 85 cents. The potato trade has 
been lively and large quantities have been exported ; 
they now command 50 cents a bushel in this market. 
Stock in good den^and at paying prices. On Brighton 
market, beef ranges from $9.50 to $18 per hundred, 
according to quality. 

The New SnglanA Agrieukural Society, At the 
annual meeting of this organization, held lately, 
Geoige B. Loring was elected President, L K. Gage, 
Treaaurer, and Daniel Needham, Secretary, with one 
Vioe President and five Trustees from each New 
England State. The treasurer reported the receipts 
for 1865, as nearly $14,000, and the expenditures 
about $18,000, one-half of which was paid out in 
premiums. The convention passed a resolution 
calling upon the President of the United States to 
remove the Commissioner of Agriculture from his 
office, on the ground of incompetency. The Secre- 
tary wiBS instructed to prepare a circular to manu>« 
fiioturexB of agricultural implements^ recommending 
that they be represented at the International Fair 
to be held in Vienna, next May. No action was 
taken in rsgard to the location of this year's exhibi* 
tlon. 

Edff Ptoipeete. The -prospect in regard to our 
next year's grass crop is not very encouraging. Our 
bare and open winter, with SYich sadden alternations 
of heat and cold, fireezing and thawing, with a good 
deal of ice upon the fields, must operate disastrously 
to the grass roots. A light hay crop would mate- 
rially reduce the price of stock. 

A]!iL kinds of stock should bto kept growing Kod 
constantly improving. It is a dead loss for 8to<^ to> 
gidn none. All they eat 10 so much loss. GeneiftMs. 
fee^Bng and wiim shelteir will go tar to prevent thta. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH, BY ''8. W." 



WBrrnor tob na MMwaiOAM WAMiam. 
THE VALUE OF BSD CLOYBB AB A VORA6E CBOP. 

John Johnston, the model &mier of the grain 
growing region of Western New York, says " that 
clover will not pay, except to renovate the hind, or 
to raise seed." ' Mr. Johnston keeps so much ^tock, 
drains so thoroughly, and manures so highly, that 
he can always grow heavy timothy ; hence his poor 
opinion of clover solely for a hay crop, the more 
especially, perhaps, as his clover grown with timothy 
1b only cut wben the timothy Is in a proper state, 
and after the clover has passed its ripening into the 
decaying state, to the loss of all its hest nutriment. 

I know a farmer near the eastern shore of Cayuga 
Lake, whose soil is like Mr. Johnston's, a day loam 
with limestone pebbles. He has tried to grow 
timothy, but he succeeds only in oool, moist seasons, 
as hot, dry weather is fatal to timothy on that hard, 
fddo-hill land, even on meadows nearly level. But 
he has never yet failed to get a large crop of the 
very best clover hay, which he cuts in full bloom 
and cures in small cocks. Such hay he thinks Is 
worth as much for milch cows as ordinary timothy 
and clover, and gets so much greater yield over tim- 
othy grown without clover, that it is much more 
profitable? One of the best farmers I ever knew, 
who made a very productive farm out of a sandy 
wajBte, near Providence, Ri I., said that "clover, 
swamp muck, and milch cows'' had made hiB &rm, 
with the aid of a little leached ashes to begin with. 
We made it a point never to grow timothy and clo- 
ver together, but both separately, and millet and 
clover together, as they both ripened at the same 
time, and made, he said, the most nutritious hay for 
the farm. But of late many fkrmerB have succeeded 
well in growing timothy and the large variety of 
clover together. As this clover does not ripen bb 
early as the small kind, and keeps in bloom much 
longer, it preserves all its nutriment intact until 
the timothy is ripe enough to cut The seeds of the 
large clover are much smaller than those of the 
Bmall variety, and as this larger plant tUlers out 
more, much less seed is required to the acre. Yet 
the small dover makes the best hay, only when it 
is cut in the bloom and well cured and saved from 
the weather ; its tendency to decay is much greater 
than it is in the large dover. 

But Mr. Johnston Is so weU aware of the great 
value of dover as a renovating crop, and for seed, 
that he haB perhaps neglected the experiment of 
making the most of it for a forage crop. He cer- 
tainly doefl not give it a fidr chance, when, he sows, 
as he says, "a peck of timothy seed to the acre in 
the fall, and then ten pounds of dover seed on the 



same acre in the spring." For dover to Buooeed 
under such treatment, the spring must be so dry as 
to retard the growth of the timothy, or it would in 
a measure choke out the indpient dover plants. 
Clover, with its long tap root, needs much leas rain 
than the bulbous-rooted timothy plant ; and it thus 
not only draws more nutriment from the subBoO 
than timothy, but being a leguminous plant, its 
large foliage also collects much more nutriment 
from the air, than the narrow-leaved cereal timothy. 
It exhausts the soil much less, besides leaving its 
long, large roots to enrich it. 

TOB eBBAT FBOFOBTION OF XNITDTBITIOUS HAT. 

A man who keeps Beveral cows for their milk, in 
this village, said to me the other day, as I was 
receiving a load of hay: " How come you to be bo 
lucky BB to get such a capital load of hay; it 
is the best I have yet seen except that I cut 
and cure myself." The farmer from whom I got 
it, brought in like all the rest of the hay seller% 
a load of timothy and dover cut very late, a 
crumbling mass of dead leaves and stalks. I asked 
him if he had no early cut dover. He replied, 
" I have some timothy cut green, and cured thirty- 
six hours in cock, but I reserved that for my own 
use." I paid him ten dollars a ton for a load of it, 
when he sold his present load at eight dollars, and 
this was the hay above referred to. Our best farmers 
cure early dover, and get seed from the second 
growth, but they feed all their hay to their large 
stock. Once after wheat harvest I saw a farmer on 
BuffiJo Creek, cutting a large fidd of timothy and 
dover, with a machine, very late in the season. It 
was so dry that it needed no curing ; but was put in 
stack inmiediately. I asked him why he let his hay 
crop thus lose aU its juices before he cut it. He 
repUed, ''It will sell just as well in Bnfilo." 
Methlnks every western village is thus a " BuffiJo." 

NOTES ON THE MAROH NUMBER. 



WBI TT M FOB THa AMESaOAX rABinDt, BT J, W. POBTBB. 



Messrs. Editors :— The March number of your 
paper is at hand, with an unusual amount of instme- 
tive reading matter. Most of the writers for agri- 
cultural papers do not consider or study their sub- 
jects enough, so that they are of no interest to 
our Western farmers, so far as putting them into 
practice. Your article on " the farmer as a manufac- 
turer," is worth more than the subscription price of 
your paper to any farmer who will read and under- 
stand, and take it for a text, as all improvement In 
fanning muBt commence with the farmer, and that is 
hard to do, as so many cannot quit the old ways. 
Many think they know all about farming, who cannot 
run a straight furrow, sow wheat, build fence, stack 
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wheat, or bay, or put up a shock of com that will 
stand. They could do it, if they would only tiy ; all 
la done ,in a hurry, with no eye to ixnprovepient. 

Now is the time for every one to conunence to try 
and do aU work better. Let every man make it his 
motto, "what ia worth doing at all, is worth doing 
weU," and let him never say, " I have no time" to do 
a thing bnt take time. No man deserves the name 
of farmer, (I am proud of the name,) who cannot do 
all kinds of work on a fiirm, and he should be able 
to tell others how to do it, and to tell when it is well 
done. The only way for him to know it, is by 
practice. He may read aU the agricultural works 
ever printed, and they will not do him much good, 
if he does not think it over well, apply it to 
actual use, and know what waa the result, so as to be 
able to foUow it up from year to year, if he finds it 
profitable. A &rmer with no other income can not 
follow any branch of filming long, if it does not 
pay. The working &rmenr are the only ones who 
can succeed as farmers alone. A man may make a 
fortune in mercantile pursuits, or in some other way, 
buy him a farm, have money in the bank to draw on 
when his farm does not pay, make a conrnder- 
able show, and make it look to some as though it 
was not honorable to work on a fiwm, and that the 
&rmer should be a man of leisure, as says a writer 
in your March number. I give him credit for eight 
lines and a half, the balance I beg leave to di£fer 
with him very decidedly, as I am a strong advocate 
of small &nns, and one well improved, and for a 
flmner to be ready to turn his hands to all work, 
and not to think of such a thing as "bringing hinr 
aelf down to the level of the motive power of the 
iaxm," bnt rather to make labor an honor. Another 
thing in my experience is, that the closing up of the 
business of fanners of leisure, without they have 
some income beddes their &nn, has been such as no 
man would desire. The object of all agricultural 
papeis, is or should be to advance the interest of the 
farmer, and to give his experience to othen, and 
others to him, and it should always be as practical 
as possible. 

What are the prospects of the farmer for this 
^kring? Not very flattering, as wheat never looked 
worse at this time of the year in Vermillion county, 
Indiana, and oom can be bought at thirty cents per 
bosheL Ffcrm hands are asking twwity-five dollars 
per month, and board. It will thus be seen, with- 
out figures, that that will not make any money. 
Hogs would pay, if they would only live. They die 
it seems almost without a cause. Farmers must not 
be discouraged, as com cannot stay at present prices 
another year, and if it should, the only way to meet 
it, is by having " the mare to sell," and the only way 
is to plow deep, and when the ground is in proper 
oondiUon, and in good time. 



TROUT RAI8INa. 



wan i aw ros trb AxmoAir jMaaaak st **>« &," xuiivobd, x. t. 



KssSRS. Eds.:— Fish breeding is attracting some, 
attention at this time* Trout breeding appears to 
take the lead, and where water that is favorable for 
trout breeding can be obtained, it would pay the 
best of any of the varieties propagated. Kany of the 
streams and ponds of this State are not favorable to 
the trout. The temperature of the water should 
range from 40® to 60® for trout ; if warmer than 
that, then pickerol, bass, bull-he&ds, and eels grow 
well. Many streams when the bank and hill sides 
were covered with tjmber, were shaded, which kept 
the water cool, and the adjoining lands were not 
worked into the streams at every heavy ndn, rising 
the water. Now that the land is mostly cleared, the 
sun has warmed the water, and the rains are carry- 
ing the soil into the streams, so that where trout 
once were plenty, none are now to be found : other 
fish are taking their place. 

The first point in trout breeding is to obtain dear 
an^ cool water, and in quantit}^ so that it may be 
kept below sixty degrees, and the most &vorable 
wiU be where water can be taken from the streams 
into reservoirs, so as not to be washed away at flood 
time, for at such times the stream is not always con- 
trolable. Two or more ponds should be used so that 
when weed9 accumulate in a pond, the fish can be 
removed, the water drawn off", and cleared out, so as 
to be over a clear gravel bottom. There should be 
no mud where trout are kept. If any one haa trout 
water that he can control, and is disposed to go into 
trout breeding, it would be time well spent to visit 
the premises of Seth Green, of Caledonia, where 
more information on the subject of trout breeding 
oould be obtained, than could be got elsewhere. 

A CORBESPONDEKT glves the following recipe for 
acraichM on hordes, which he has tried on. many 
horses for several years, and never iiuled in an 
immediate cure: " Take a shovel full of hot ashee^ 
(wood ashes,) and throw them under the fetlock and 
lAove the hoof, the i)art always first affected. If the . 
horse be badly off with them, raise the foot and 
pour them on, dropping the foot directly. In two 
hours the horse will move with ease to himself, 
however stiff he may have been. The disease is 
immediately cured by the application. The cracks 
in the skin require a few days to heaL" 

Latino . Machines. — ^I saw in your paper that 
feeding hens with lard and meal will make them 
lay. I have tried this plan, and can say there is 
nothing like it. Hens are laying machines ; grease 
the machine, and it will work welL^ j£ 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGHICULTURAL PRESS. 



A. Point abone Bnlldlnc. 

Tfie Rural World says the more porons a thing is the 
bettor a non-condactor of heat. Hence etone and iron 
and all the metala, are powerful conductors ; and wool, 
and fur, and cotton are non-conductors. So with the 
different kinds of wood ; according to their compact- 
ness is their capacity to repel or attract heat. Soft 
wood 18 warmer than hard. A soft-wood house there- 
fore, is warmer in winter than a hard-wood building— 
because i^ does not abstract the heat from the room to 
the same extent. It is also cooler in summer, on the 
same principle as the heat outside is not drawn in by 
the wood. These things should be thought of in build- 
ing, and we see they are taken advantage o£ 
• Cl^Eperlineni in Grass Culture. 

An English farmer writes to The Mark Lane Eicpreae 
an account of an accidental experiment in grass cul- 
ture which occurred on his farm a few years ago. He 
says that his plowman mistook orders, and plowed half 
an acre' in one of his grass fields before the mistake 
was dlscoyered. This was in the fall, and the land lay 
with the roots of the grass turned up to the weather 
daring the winter. In spring the sods were tum%d 
down careMly and the land rolled. The result was 
that the grass grew richer and higher in the plowed 
part than in any other portion of the field, so much so, 
that the di^erence could be noticed from a considerable 
distance. The improvement in the grass of the plowed 
part has been permanent. 
miat U tbe Cattle Plague ? 

We find the following in the Journal of the New York 
State Agricultural Society^ where it is credited to the 
London Mark Lane Expreee. As the evidence comei^ 
from a surgeon of ability, S. Parsons, Bl D., it is enti- 
tled to high consideration : 

** After devoting much time to- the study of the cause 
of the cattle disease, I have come to the conclusion that 
it is nothing more nor less than smallpox in a suppres- 
sed form, so fiea' as the symptoms are cax>able of devel- 
oping themselves, owing to the closeness of the skin 
of the animal attacked. The small pox pustules are 
not visible to the eye, but they can be distinctly seen 
after death between the soft cellular substance and the' 
internal skin, showing clearly the character of the dis- 
ease. Medicines have proved of little or no benefit, 
and the remedy which suggests itself is vaccination**iA 
ray oi>inion the only means of arresting the disease. 
Upon cattle that are already attacked it would possibly 
have but little influence, except in the early stage of 
the disease. Every sound animal should be at once 
vaccinated to insure its safety. I would suggest that 
on every Arm throughout England, competent persons 
should be employed to carry out the above treatment 
The vaccine lymph might bo procured from the difl*er- 
ent YACi'ltie iTistltutlons, and pctssibly it might be 
oT.t Jincd from ihe cow herself. No time ought to be 
J lost m vaccinating every sound animal, as the only 
char.cf of arresting the disease." 

On thtt other hand Profcsson Oamgee and Slmonds, 
backed by a very Urge proportion of the yeterinary 



practitioners, hold an entirely opposite view. In a 
letter to the London Fiddy the former says : 

^' Dr. Murchlson may claim the honor of having stir- 
red the ceuntry throughout Its length and breadth, and 
to have encouraged trials as to the preservative influ- 
ence of vaccination wherever the rinderpest appears. 
May he besuc^essftil in stemming that torrent which 
has swept away eow after cow, bullocks, bulls, calves, 
herds, (large and small,) and threatens to involve the 
whole agricultural community in disastrous ruin I I 
fear, and have indeed too much reason to believe, that 
he has only paved the way for another great disappoint- 
ment. Drug after drug, order after order, system after 
system, have all left us where I ventured to predict aa 
far back as last August, they would leave us. It may 
be insane on my part to raise my voice freely and firm- 
ly against eveiy suggestion, medical or non-medical ; 
but unfortunately I am again intheunpleaaant position 
of a destroyer of hopes, and staunch in my b«Hef l^t 
until we kill out the rinderpest, it must continue to 
destroy our atock. * * 

The number of cattle attacked per week at the date 
of 'last advices, was over 12,000. Unless the disease is 
arrested, at the present rate of increase, it is probable 
that before May Ist, 900,000 head of cattle will have 
&llen victims. 148,028 have already been reported, aa 
attacked, of whom 111,100 have died, besides numbers 
which have not been ofllcially reported. 
Product of Four Co^fvs. 

The Massaehusetts Plowman states that a farmer in the 
western part of that State sent to Boston during the 
past year, as the product of four cows, butter which he 
received $399.98 for, besides supplying a family of six 
persons and the company the fiunlly bad during ths 
year, with all the butter and milk they needed. 
mrilUns Wlieat* 

Among the advantages of drilling wheat. The PtairU 
Jbrmer mentions the ihct that with the drill the opera- 
tions of plowing and of seeding can be kept along 
together, and that nearly every kernel will be cov- 
ered properly, and out of the way of pigeons and other 
birds. 

Bresdluc Foirla. 

Talking about breeding fowls, a writer in TRttsi' 
/S^rMsays: 

" I am a great advocate for choosing young birds for 
this purpose, and recommend that early pullcta be 
selected every year for stock the following. season, and 
put with two-year old cocks for instance. Pulleta 
hatched In May attain their growth and become perfect 
in shape, size and health, before the ehills of winter. 
They should be put with cocks of two years old, when 
they will lay on the first appearance of mild weather, 
and their produce has the same advantage as these have 
had before them. I do not advocate having young 
stock fowls so much on account of their laying early, 
as I do for the sui>eriority of their breeding. Neither Is 
it desirable to breed from fowls of all the same age. 
Where It eau be done, It Is better to put a two-year old 
cock with pullets, and viee versa. It Is well to intro- 
duce fresh eocksof pure breed into the yard every 
second year; this prevents degeneracy, and for the 
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tame reMon no cock shotild be kept more than three 

seasons, nor a hen more than four, if it is intended to 

keep them in thA highest possibie perfection and 

efflciencx. 

Top Dresaliiir Grass Lands. 

A correspondent of The Seottish Farmer gives his expe- 
rience on the effects of the application of nitrogenous 
and phosphatic manures, and snms np as follows : 

1. That top-dressing grass land with arttflcial manure 
pays. 

2. That the general result of Lawes^ experimrats on 
top-dressing gn^ass land, are borne out on soils resting 
on the limestone formation. 

SL That for the permanent improvement of pastures, 
superphosphate of lime is better adapted than guano. 

4. That in proportion to the coarseness of the her- 
bage the per centage of phosphatic manures should 
increase, and vice ver$a, 

5. That fh>m the efTects which I have observe^, it 
would appear that not only did the superphosphate 
indirectly cheek the growth of the finer sorts,, but that 
it directly impeded their growth, and evidently dis- 
agreed with them almost from the period of its applica- 
tion. ^ 

flee Motftui. 

M. Quinby, in 7%e CcwUry OeniUman^ says he hss 
been fighting the bee miller for thirty years, but not 
directly. I let the bees do most of it I give attention 
to strengthening the swarm, instead. I have hundreds 
of hives in apiaries away from hotoe, that are not visit- 
ed throughout the season to destroy worms. The only 
particular care is to know which are weak, and watch 
those— there are always some in large apiaries— and 
when they can not be strengthened by any means, the 
next best thing is to remove them snd ssve the con- 
tents, sod more than that, save the swarm of moths 
which invariably follow in the weak hive. With this 
care enforced, I have no fear of the moth worm. The 
Italians, pure ss well as hybrid, resist the moth much 
more eftbctually than the black bees. In large apiaries 
hives do not seem to be individually troubled as much 
as In small ones. 
Ttnae of Cutting Timber fdr Feneee. 

A correspondent of The Oermtemioum TAegraph gives 
lilB experience in cutting timber for fencing, in which 
he states that timber cut in April and May, when the 
sap is in full flow, he finds will last for posts from 
seventeen to twenty years. The same kind of timber 
cat in February and used for fence post§ became rotten 
and worthless at the end of six years. He advocates 
setting the posts green, or before they are seasoned, 
because when the sap is displaced by seasoning, all the 
cavities are filled with air, which when buried in the 
ground, became partially dislodged by water, produc- 
ing s mixture very unfavorable to the durability bf 
the wood. When posts are planted in a green state, he 
aays the sap prevents, in part, the admission of the air, 
and hence their lasting longer. He affirms that if tim- 
ber is cut fbr rails when the sap is running, the bark 
stripped oflf, and the rails made immediately, they will 
Isst one-fourth longer than If cut at any othei* time and 
have the bark left on. 



To make Snperpliospliate. 

A correspondent of The Irith Farmere^ OazeUe wants 
to learn " the best method of making superphosphate, 
with proportion of bones and acid.** The editor gives 
the following directions: "Saturate the bones with ss 
much warm water as they will absorb, without running 
oflT; open the heap ss If for making mortar; pour In 
the sulphuric acid. In the proportion of half a cwt to 
1 cwt of dry bones, and mix the wliole well up ; make 
Into a heap, and cover well with fine, dry earth, turf 
mould, Bshes, or saw-dust ; leave It to digest for a week 
or ten days, and then mix some of the above drying 
stufSi, to absorb the superfluous moi^ure snd render It 
of easy distribution." 

CnltlTattnc Potatoes. 

A correspondent of The Country OenUeman says : '*I 
would advise new beginners in raising potatoes, not to 
be so particular about the number of eyes the set of 
potatoes has, as the size of the piece. A potato smaller 
than a turkey's egg, should never be used for planting. 
That size will make fewer sets. Plant the rows three 
feet apart, and the sets one foot in the row. Ground 
which has the manure plowed In, In the fall, will pro- 
duce one-third more, and of an evener size, than that 
manured in spring and planted Immediately; the 
manure absorbs the natural moisture of the ground, 
and the crop Is tardier in sprouting.*' 

lilce In Clilcken Houses. 

We hardly know what to advise to rid the houses of 
this pest, says The Agricidtural OazeUe, We have always 
found llme-washlng effectual when thoroughly done. 
It must be well worked Into all crevices; holes which 
the brush cannot reach must be stopped, and the opera- 
tion must be repeated till the desired change takes 
place. If the fowls are supplied in the house and In 
their run with a couple of bushels of dust, or better 
still, of wood ashes, with which should be mixed four 
or five pounds of black sulphur, they wUl use It as a 
bath and rid themselves of their visitors. 

Preserratlon of Bcva* 

The best method I know of to preserve eggs, is to 
fill the pores of the shell with fresh clesa lard, so ss to 
exclude all air. It Is my opinion that this siibple and 
easy method is preferable to any now in use. Some 
put them in lime water; some Isy them down in salt; 
some put them in sawdust But the lime cooks them, 
so that they have a dried appearance ; salt has a similar 
effect, while eggs saturated with lard, so far as my 
experience goes, open, fresh and nice. A correspond- 
ent of The Masiachusette Plowman suggests the above. 

We can endorse his method of keeping eggs, 
"filling the pores of eggs with f^esh clean lard," as we • 
have frequently tried it and found it to be In every way 
satisfjactory.— Eds. ^ 

flnliiee In fllteep. 

Mr. William P. Hayden informs The Maine Farmer 
that equal parts of garget-root, alum, and tobacco, 
steeped together, will cure the sniffles or nasty nose in 
sheep. It should be forced up the nostrils with a 
syringe. 
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«TECE "WII-.I> JE£TJIVT8M:A.1V»»— Out upon tlie Prairie. 



TiTE scene presented above is one of the most ex- 
dting to participate in of all the sports in this coun- 
try. The buffalo is hunted by the wild Indians, 
who are famous for their skill in this kind of sport. 
The buffalo generally go in large herds, and it is 
frequently the object of the Indian to separate a fine 
old bull, and to get him to " break" from the rest. 
They then chase him on their spirited steads, and 
endeavor to drive an arrow through the animal's 
heart. The hide makes a famous robe for the 
" squaws," who generally follow, and the tongue is 
a dainty bit. The buffalo is rather an ugly customer 
to close "with. The great Gordon Cumming gives 
him *' a, character," though the lion hunter did 
once manage to turn a herd of eight hundred, 
single-handed, and then rattle on in the midst of 
them as he selected one to fire at. " They exude a 
strong bovine smell," and " charge with a low roar, 
very similar to the voice of a lion." In dying, 
" they repeatedly utter a very striking low, deep 
moan." 'There are few more agreeable or excit- 
ing chases than a gallop on a handy horse over the 
Western prairies, after a herd of these wild bisons 
of the great West. 

ENGLISH FANCY LOP-EARED RABBITS. 



The cut on the opposite page represents a group 
of those beautiful as well as profitable pets which 
have been bred to & considerable extent in the 
United States for the last twenty-five years. Their 
native place is the Island of Madagascar, an island 
« near the coast of Africa, and they are properly called 
Madagascar or Lop-Eared Rabbits. All the importa- 
tions into this country have been made from Eng- 
land, whore they receive a good share of attention. 



In many of the large towns clubs exist which 1« jid 
exhibitions, at which a good deal of competiti£>*i is 
evinced for superiority. This tribe of beautiful 
creatures are easily reared, and have proved a most 
interesting addition to the stock of fancies in this 
country. The peculiarities of this breed consist 
chiefly in their great size, their fine colors, and 
their long pendant ears which frequently grow to 
be from fifteen to twenty inches long. They are 
very prolific, breeding six or seven times in a year. 
The young are easily reared, and come to maturity 
at the age of six months. The animals are con- 
fined in hutches two feet wide, and three feet long. 
The young are taken from the mother at the age of 
six weeks, and are put together in a separate hutch, 
and allowed to remain together until six months 
old. Their food consists of carrots, turnips, &c., 
with a little oats. 

Those of our young readers who keep rabbits, or 
contemplate doing so, should be careful not to give 
green food in a wet state, it is apt to produce the rot. 
If they should get it, our plan was to feed with dry 
food for a few days and to give them a piece of bread 
every morning toasted almost black. They are very 
fond of it. Be careful to keep them clean, and in 
order to do so, provide them with a box containing 
two apartments, and never give them more food than 
is sufficient for their present use. Change their food 
every few days, and never forget to feed them at the 
proper time. Take every care of your domestic pets. 

Ventilation— Is important for all animals, 
horses, cattle or swine. Foul air, drawn into the 
lungs, cannot fail to injure its delicate coatings and 
destroy, more or less, the health of the animal. 
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THE GARDEN. 



Thh flrst employment of man, when he was pure and 
happy, was to *' dress and to keep'^ a garden; and we 
think those of the simplest and purest tastes, still find 
their most congenial employment in the garden. 

The garden has peculiar attractions in the first, mild 
sonny days of early spring. Then, after months of 
frost and snow, when the earth has been locked in tho 
icy embrace of winter, and the yegetable and part of 
the animal world in a dormant state— we hasten to wit> 
ness the new birth, the resurrection of the yegetable 
creation, and ^reet the return from milder climes, of 
the ** feathered songster." 

With the month of April, usually, commences in this 
latitude, our labors in the garden. 

We take it for granted that the provident gardener 
made all practice' ble preparations last fkll. That he 
drtsmd his garden with manure ; that he prepared plenty 
of fine rich soil for his early hot bed, which he protect- 
ed fh>m liard freezing; tliat he has oyerhauled his gar- 
den Implements, making all necessary repairs and pur- 
chases of new ones in the place of those beyond repair- 
ing. We suppose that his supply of seeds has already 
been purchased, and that his hot bed is now in full 
blast, and that he is faWj prepared to commence out- 
door operations just as soon as the weather and the 
condition of the soil will permit There is nothing 
gained by plowing or spading the ground when wet and 
cold. Walt until it is dry, and begins to warm up a 
little, and in with the peas without delay. 

Among the well tested sorts, Daniel O'Rourke 
cannot be beaten for earliness and good quality com- 
bined. It grows about SO inches high, and should be 
sown in drills 8 feet apart, and 2 1-2 to 3 inches deep. 

Tom thumb is a few days later ; 8 to 10 inches high, 
and yery prolific It need not be more than 15 to 18 
inches apart. 

For second early, Blue Imperial, 2 1-2 feet high, is an 
excellent variety; also Bishop'tf New Long Pod— 18 
inches. 

For late, Champion of England, 5 feet, and White 
Marrowfat, are among the best; 

Amateurs, who wish to try new yarietiea of peas, or 
any other vegetables, can find them described by scores, 
in the catalogues of James Vick, of this city, or J. H. 
Thorbum A Co., 15 John street. New Tork. 

Lettuce— Sow early. The Early Curled or Silesian, 
and tho Early Butter, 15 inches apart, and 1-2 an inch 
deep. 

Spinach— Cannot be got in too early after the ground 
ia in condition. Drills should be about 18 inchea apart 

Radishes— Early Scarlet Turnip and Long 8carle£ 
Short Top are the best kinds for early. Bow about as 
lettuce. 

Beets— Bassano, or Early Turnip is the earliest good 
beet Cultivate same as radish. 

Onions — Require a rich soil, and should be sown 
^arly, if expected to mature. Wetbersfleld Red, White 



Portugal, and Yellow Danvers, are the best yarieties. 

Potato onions from small ones, can be grown the 
quickest of any good yariety, and are of excellent 
quality. The smaU ones cost from (8.00 to $5.00 per 
bushel, and should be set 8 inches by 15^ and barely 
covered. 

Carrots— For early. Early Horn; Parsley— Extra 
Curled. 

Turnips— Red Top, Strap-Leaf; may all be sown early 
in April. 

The latter part of the month, Cabbage and Cauliflower 
may be sown for late crops. Flat Dutch and Drum- 
head Savoy are very good varieties of cabbage for win- 
ter use; and Thorbum's Nonpareil Cauliflower Is one 
of the beat for winter. 

Dwarf or Snap Beans— May be planted the last of the 
month, Early Valentine, Newington, Wonder, Hohawic, 
Early Rachel, are all good yarieties for early string 
beans. 

Potatoea^A few early potatoes may be planted this 
moni^, such as Ash-leaved Kidney, Early Dykeman, 
Early Sovereign, Mountain June, and Early Goodrich, 
where one is fortunate enough to get them, are the better 
early varieties. 

Let the gardener begin by doing everything well, and 
in season, and he will find his summer's work much 
more pleasant and profitable. Remember, ** whatever 
is worth doing at aU, is worth doing weU." 

THB FBUIT GARDBN. 

What adds more to the charms of the dear old home- 
stead, than to be flanked by a well stocked fruit garden ? 

Rows of strawberries, raspberries, backberries, grapes, 
currants, and gooseberries ; also quinces, pears, peaches, 
cherries, mulberries. These properly belong to the fruit 
garden, while the apple orchard is an institution by 
itsell Would fiirmers* sons, generally, be anxious to 
leave the paternal homestead, if surrounded by such 
attractions, for the hot and dusty streets of the city? 

All the fruits above enumerated, should be planted 
in April, and every householder who can command a 
half acre, or a quarter acre lot, should grow them alL 

The following yarieties have been pretty well tested, 
and are among the best of their kind. Early Scarlet, 
Jenny Idnd, Downer's Prolific, Wilson's Albany, 
Triomph. d' Gand, and Bartlett strawberries. The 
DooUttle, Hudson River Antwerp, Franconia and Cata- 
wissa raspberries. The Lawton and Dorchester black- 
berrifs. Isabella, Concord, Delaware, Diana, Hartford 
Prolific, and Rebecca grapes. Red Dutch, White 
Dutch, Versailles, and White Grape currants. The 
Houghton Seedling gooseberry. The Orang^ Quince. 
Hale's Early, Sernite Early York, Large Early Tork, 
Crawford's Early, and Hill's Chill peaches. Doyenne d' 
Ete, Brandywine, Rostieser, Bartlett, Seckel, Flemish 
Beauty, Louise Bonne, Duchess d* Angouleme, Beurre 
d' Aigou, Sheldon and Lawrence pears. Black Tarta- 
rian, Knight's Early Black, Black Eagle, Napoleon 
Biggareu,- Governor Wood and Late Duke cherries; 
and Downing's mulberry. 

There are other yarieties recently introduced, and 
partially tested, that will probably supplant many ir 
the above list, but they are not yet sufiUciently tesVd 
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in different localities to warrant Uieir recommendation 
for general colture. 

The amateur who has the leisure and means, will talce 
pleasure In procuring and testing all the new candi 
dates Ibr fiiyor. 

Among these, the following promise well : Agricul- 
turist, Green Prolific, Brooklyn Scarlet, Jacunda 
strawberries. Wilson and Kittatinny blackberries, 
lona, IsraeUa, and Adirondack grapes. A fbw years 
experience will establish the reputation of those really 
meritorious, and consign to obliyion those that deserve 
such a fete. _ _ 

PLANTING GRAPES. 



vnurrmn won zas AwiminATf taucxb, bt t. salzu, aocHnrsx. 



ME8BB8. Eds.:-— As April is the best spring month 
for planting the grape vine, I thought a few plain hints 
or directions for prunhig and planting the same, might 
not be out of place or unacceptable to many of the 
readers of your valuable journal, especially to the un- 
initiated in the cultivation of that most excellent and 
useful firoit, the grape. Be that as it may, if you 
think these remarks worthy of a small space in the 
columns of Thk Fabmkb, you are at liberty to use them 
as you please. 

Every man or woman who owns a single rod or more 
of ground, ought to plant a grap6 vine, or as many 
more as he or she may desire or have room for ; for no 
other plant that we are acqu^nted with, will be so use- 
ful or enhance the value of the ground that it occupies 
to the extent that the grape vine will. Of course there 
are some kinds better than others, and better adapted 
to particular localities ; but out of the many excellent 
varieties in cultivation at this time, a few may be found 
to succeed and ripen their fruit to perfection in almost 
any location in these Northern and Eastern States. 

Among the most hardy, early, prolific bearers, and 
of fairquidity, sofer as well proved, may be mentioned 
the Concord, Hartford Prolific, Delaware, Crevcling, 
&c. The two latter are of excellent flavor and quality ; 
the Concord and Hartford are not so fine in flavor and 
good quality, but are so hardy, early, prolific bearers, 
and what may be termed very good, that they are usu- 
ally considered among the most valuable of grapes. 
Among the new varieties may be mentioned the lona, 
the Israella and the Adirondack, aU of which bid fair 
to entirely supercede, in good qualities, many older 
varieties, except perhape the Delaware, and that in size. 
This, of course, wHl take some years to fully prove, 
but I can see no reason why they should not be all that 
is claimed for them, as there is abundance of room for 
improvement on the older kinds. What we want is to 
commingle the true Muscat flavor of the foreign grape 
with the hardy constitution of the American grape ; 
or, in other words, an American grape with the foreign 
Muscat flavor. This, I believe, we shall very nearly 
approach, if not entirely imitate. The successful cul- 
tivation of the grape is not so difficult a thing as many 
persons appear to suppose; for I know of no fruit- 
hearing plant that will so surely and so abundantly 
repay the little care aad attention, and sometimes utter 



neglect, that it usually receives, as the grape vine, O^ 
course, the better a thing is done,< generally, the better 
will be the result ; but It is not always essential to be 
so very exact in selecting a site for the grape vine. 

Choose a southern or southeastern exposure, if you 
can, and sheltered from nbrthwest winds. If the 
ground be very low and cold or wet, fill it up with a 
barrowfall or two of good soil, so as to make it some- 
what higher than the surrounding ground, that it may 
be comparatively dry, and if It is good enough to grow 
a good hill of com or potatoes well, it is good enough, 
for a grape vine ; and the same good, clean culture iimt 
is bestowed upon the com or potatoes, is all that is 
necessary for the vine for the first year or two. If the 
ground lays under water all winter, it is not a fit situa- 
tion until it is well underdralned. When the ground is 
well spaded up, and the soil broken fine, dig a hole, 
say two feet in diameter,' and four to six inches deep, a 
little rounding in the middle of the hole. Set your 
vine In the middle of the hole as nearly as possible. 
Spread out the roots In a natural position, or somethhig 
like the spokes of a wheel. Fill in the soil well 
among them, so as to get the collar of th? plant one or 
two inches lower than it grew before. Cut the vine 
down to the lowest good bud, and protect it from acci- 
dent, and if the vine is healthy, I will guarantee a good 
growth the first year. As the vine pushes Into growth, 
if more than one bud grow, rub out all but the best 
shoot, and tie that carefully to a stick, to guard against- 
accident from'breaking ofll If this main shoot should^ 
during summer, throw out lateral or side shoots, they 
should be pinched out to one leaf; or, in other words, 
leave the lateral with only one leaf on it all summer 
the first year. 

POTATOES. 
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Messrs. Eds.: — ^In giving your readers my experience 
In planting and growing potatoes, let me first state 
that I reside in the land of potatoes, at the east of 
Rochester. The soil for early potatoes, such as Early. 
June, Early Goodrich, Mountain June, Ash-loave Kid- 
ney and others, should be very rich and well manured 
with fresh horse manure, and planted as early la the 
spring as possible. They should be covered deep fbr 
fear of late frosts. Next follow with Feachblows, 
Dykmans, ITlukes and Mercer's seedling, for field crops, 
which should be sown on deep rich soil, and it is well 
to plant them earty In the spring. The best variety 
grown in this locality for a field crop, are the Mecoer 
seedling, which is extensively grown for the New York 
market. It is a very good, mealy, early potato, though 
very liable to rot 

The Garnet ChUl is also a very fine potato, but 
should be grown on a very poor, light soil, as on rich 
land they grow too large, and are hollow and coarse. 

We plow d^ep, drag thoroughly, and mark the land 
for planting three feet apart each way. 

We always cut our seed potatoes, and prefer large, 
nice seed, and plant from four to six eyes in a hill. 
Seed should )>e selected wi^ m mu<^ <^^ ^ possible. 
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We always plant two pieces in each hill. It is a good 
plaa to change seed from heayy to light soil, and vies 



We plant Peachblows on deep, rich, open soil. If 
yon wonld secure a larg^ crop, plant larg^ seed. Be 
•nre to cut them, planting four to six eyes in a hill. I 
hare raised of this variety, from 200 to 250 boshels 
to the acre the past season. 

I would recommend the following yarleUes for gen- 
eral cultivation, Early June, Mountain June, Early 
-Manly and Buckeyes. For field crops, Peachblows, 
Bykemaas, Flukes, Seedling'MeVcers and Garnet Chili. 
The last named variety should be grown on a poor, 
light BolL 

PLANT A FEW QRAPE VINES. 
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EvxBTyard and garden should have its vine. In 
some respects, I think there is no fruit that can equal 
the grape in giving satisfaction to its owner. By a little 
attention. It takes but three or four years to secure a 
plentiful supply of this healthftil fruit for family use, 
and each succeeding, year, the supply is still more 
■atls&ctory. 

During the past few years grape culture has extended 
Ikr and wide, and many disappointments undoubtedly 
have occurred to the inexperienced ; but not perhaps 
' ao much through a right selection of varieties as from 
the manner they were laid out or planted ; for Instance, 
it was and Is a common practice with amateurs to have 
trellises built for the purpose of testing new varieties, 
planting them indiscriminately side by side, but only 
to be sadly disappointed. The Delaware and Diana 
may be cited to Illustrate the evil. The Delaware is 
the standard of excellence, Ac, but a slow grower, 
(if poorly treated.) The Diana, in quality, is a fit com- 
panion, but not so, however, in habit, as It is naturally 
a very free grower, and when both are planted side by 
•Ide, as thousands undoubtedly have been, the Dela- 
ware cannot, nor will not prove satisikctory to Its owner, 
from the very ikct that it requires a vary generous and 
well prepared soil to luxuriate In, while Diana needs 
but aa ordinary soil, and does better without a con- 
tUiaed application of active manures. I have seen 
Delawares, Logans, Ac., quite ruined while testing 
them alternately In rows with Dianas, Rogers' Hybrids, 
Ac., and other thrifty growing varieties, and which it 
is hoped will act aa a warning to others who may con- 
template setting out vines the coming spring. I may, 
in another number of Ths Ambbioam Fabmsb, give 
some fkcts and figures showing what may be done in a 
gmall way in cultivating the grape parUy for amuse- 
ment and experiment 

^ ^ — 

DiBTANOB Apabt FOR Btbawbebbisb.— I invariably 
plant in rotos and never in bedi, I hold that the objec- 
tions to planting In Ud» are so great and so palpable, 
that it will admit of no discussion whatever. My stand- 
and rule is to plant in rows three feet apart^ and plants 
two feet In the row.— Cbr. Mwt 



ORCHARD CULTURE. 



1. Wb believe in selecting a good site. 

2l We believe in a thorough preparation of the soil. 

8. We believe in enriching the soil according to Its 
wants. 

4. We believe In planting none but good trees. 

6. We believe In planting trees not more than two 
or three years old, If bougljt at the nursery. 

6. We believe In ** setting** said trees.after the most 
approved manner. 

7. We believe In pruning and tndnlng said trees. 

8. We believe in setting the branches low down on 
the trunks. 

9. We believe In keeping those branches and trunks 
f^e from moss, caterpillars and all other pests. 

10. We believe In cultivating orchards. 

11. We believe It to be a great fisillacy to suppose that 
cultivating an orchard means to grow crops in it 

12. We believe the perfection of orchard culture con 
sists In giving up the soil exclusively to the trees. 

18. We therefore believe in excluding all grass, com, 
roots, weeds, cattle, mice, borers, and every " unclean 
thing." 

14. We believe that orchard trees may sometimes be 
profitably root pruned. 

15. We believe that this should not be done " pro- 
miscuously*' with a plow. 

16. We believe that orchards may be cultivated with- 
out Injuring the roots of the trees. 

• 17. We believe that orchards may be planted in too 
rich a soil, and make too rank a growth, thereby be- 
coming unfruitful, and also liable to "winter killing," 
and other Ills. 

18. We believe In checking this redundancy of growth. 

19. Wc believe this may be done in various ways; 
such as summer pruning, lining down to grass, grow- 
ing crops, etc 

20. We believe that summer pruning and root prun- 
ing are the most direct, certain and satisfkctory modes 
of accomplishing the end proposed. 

21. We believe that grass robs the tree of nourish- 
ment very little If any less than some root crops. 

22. We believe that an orchard In grass suffers much 
more in time of drouth than one well cultivated. 

2C We believe that an orchard laid down to grass, 
and kept so, should be top dressed fW>m time to time. 

21 We believe that lime, ashes, ground raw bones, 
compost of muck, etc., are capital top dressing. 

25. We believe that orchards laid^own tO griws should 
be plowed up at the first sign of ** giving out" 

26. We believe that* old and decaying orchards in 
grass may often be renovated and made good by manure 
and cultivation. 

27. We believe that a cultivated orchard yields fidrer 
and better fhilt than one not cultivated. 

2a We believe it is a great mistake to except fmit 
trees from the universally recognised laws of cultlya- 
tlon. — MorticuUurisi, 
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THE CURRANT WORM. 



Hayxno read in the report of the meeting of the 
Farmen' Club, In New York, something sbont the 
CurrofU TTorm, which ie hardly more than a guess, very 
Cur fh>m the tmth, permit me to describe for your 
readers the insect in all its transformations. It is of a 
kind known as measuring womu, about an inch and 
one quarter in length, when full grown ; of a bright 
orange or yellow color, finely spotted with black, is 
extremely active, and a Toracious feeder. They begin 
to appear about the middle of Kay as a very minute, 
almost black worm, and increase in sise and numbers 
until the middle of June, when they begin to leave the 
bushes for the earth about their roots. I had them- 
under glass in all stages of growth, and compared them 
daily with specimens from the gardens. With a gar- 
den trowel the earth was turned up, and the chrysalis 
and the worms, half contracted and incapable of mo- 
tion, were exposed, precisely like those in the sand 
under my glasses. The chrysalis, small and almost 
black, would easily escape notice. 

Comparatively few of the worms appear to become 
butterflies, but still suflicient numbers do pass the 
chrysalis stage to insure a bonnUftil supply of worms 
year after year. 

They remain In the chiysalis state two weeks, and 
emerge as small msise-colored butterflies, with fidnt 
gray marks on their wings. They flutter about the 
gardens, never staying far from the currant bushes, -for 
ten or twelve days, and gradually disappear. All those 
I kept under glass died sood after their escape from the 
chrysalis state, and I could not discover where those In 
the gardens laid their eggs, but I am very sure that 
they are deposited upon the bark of the currant bushes. 
I buried a quantity of the live worms In a hole about a foot 
deep, packing the earth over them as hard as I could. 
For three days they were crawling out of that hole as 
fresh looking as ever, and measuring the road to my 
gooseberry bushes with hungry haste. No amount of 
tnashifig with trowels or spades seem to kill them after 
they touch the ground, but they can be drowned veiy 
easily. Their name is certainly kgUm, for I have known 
nine hundred to be shaken from asingle bush, at one time. 
I remember seeing the same worm occasionally some 
twenty years ago, but It Is about seven years since they 
have appeared In such numbers as to become a pest. 
I do not see any apparent diminution In their numbers, 
even In those gardens where they are picked off and des- 
troyed dally In Incredible numbers. I believe that a 
small Untem, set In a pan of water well soaped, would 
attract the moths at night, and by falling firom the sides 
of the lantern into the water, they would be drowned, 
which would be a much easier way of destroying them 
than picking off the worms one by one with the thumb 
and flnger as most of my fHends do. — Chm^pondaU 
MorticyUuritt, 

A oxNTLKiCAN Called in our office lately and showed 
us a Baldwin apple grown near this city, which weighed 
one pound, and measured 12 1-4 Inches round. We felt 
a strong desire to taste It, but was Informed that It was, 
like some ** big things,'* only for show ! 



HINTS ABOUT EVERGREENS. 



In reply to several inquiries respecting the proper 
time to transplant evergreens, we answer that our own 
-experience has induced us to prefer from the«16th of 
March to the 15th of May, as a choice taking the latter 
half of this period. Rven when the tree has shot half 
an inch, it seldom CsUs to grow : i^ovided that it baa 
been carefUly lifted in the nursery and careftd^ set 
down again. Its g^wth, it matters little of what va- 
riety it may be, la as certahi as any qther tree. Wo 
scareely have never lo^t one 

In transplanting, however, they should be well ae- 
cured by a strong stake, which should be at an angle of 
of 45 degrees, pointing northward. Unless this is done, 
the high winds of spring, meeting with fhll realstanoe, 
may loosen the roots and kill the tree. 

For an ornamental hedge, there is nothing equal to 
the Hemlock Spruce ; It grows equally in sun and shade, 
though It Is most beautifU and luxuriant when shaded 
about half the day, and the soil is cool and rather moist. 
A mulching of dead leaves or manure Is excellent for 
the hemlock. When exposed to the sun. the American 
Arbor Yltse makes an excellent hedge. It readily growa 
and is perfectly hardy; but It does not answer where 
there Is much shade, becoming stunted in its growth, 
and ragged at the bottom. 

For sheltering a northern exposure, or protection 
against any undesirable view, there is nothing equal to 
the Austrian Pine. It is almost like a wall of iron, 
bearing more rough usage than any other evergreen. 
The northern blasts beat harmlessly against it. And 
although it Is a hard-looking, robust, masculine tree. 
It Is, at least to us, extremely pleasant to the eye. 

As a choice of Evergreens, we should, as a rule, pre- 
fer the true Norway Spruce, the Hemlock Spruce and 
the Silver Fir. The latter requires considranble room, 
unless kept in by pruning, as its branches usually take 
a horizontal growth, like the Silver Pine. All Sver- 
greens wlU bear pruning to almost any extent Eveiy 
grower can suit himself as to shape. 

In selecting evergreens of all kinds, be sure to take 
those with uniform branches down to the ground—* 
straight, undivided main stock, with numerous thin 
branches, drooping a little if possible. After trans- 
planting, mulch with b'amyard manure, to the extent 
of the branches, and once a year lightly fork up the 
soil underneath and keep clear of grass until the tree 
attains ten or twelve feet In hight An annual appli- 
caUou of manure will produce a rich dark green foli- 
age. — OermarUown TdegrapK 

■ 

Grapb Mildbw Pbkventxd.— E. W. Herendeen, of 
Macedon, N. T., who has recently visited the Experi- 
mental Grounds at Washington, under the charge of 
W. Saunders, Informs us that some experiments for 
preventing the mildew of the grape, by erecting a 
cheap roof over them, seemed to answer the purpose 
perfectly. The roof, he states, may be simply a board 
sixteen inches wide, nailed to the posts. On a hun- . 
dred varieties treated this way, not any mildew 
was seen; while all the rest In the same yard wero 
entirely ruined. Further experiments are necessaiy. 
— Country OmUeman. 
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FASHIONS. 



It is too early to give a fi^ood and reliable statement 
as to what will be the preyailing style of dress the corn- 
inn^ spring and BummeR. The fashion editors or authors 
seem to be holding in the balance a mysterlons change 
in dress, the nature of which they condescend to reveal 
to us poor followers only, as theHlgyptian style. What 
it is, wecan only imagine. Qodey says: *' the new fashion 
is especially discernible in the flat bands like, bracelets, 
in lieu of sleeves, and in the scarf-like berthe gathered 
up in the centre and on the shoulders by Egyptian 
heads in onyx, ornamented with necklaces and head- 
dresses of precious stones. . The Lady^a Jgook also tells 
us that the new jewelry is strongly Egyptian in its 
character, and the mummies are called upon to contri- 
bute to fashion. Gold earrings are of gigantic propor- 
tions and of the hoop shape, with pendant ornaments 
in the centre. In view of these revelations, and of 
course in no spirit of humor, we submit to the ladies 
of fiishion the annexed cut of the style of dressing the 




MAD|?LINE*SKITCHEN CABINET. 



A VEW KITCHEN EBl. 
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hair In Africa, taken flrom Livingstone^ s Book of 
Travels. It is an appropriate head dress for those 
who propose adopting the Egyptian style of dress. We 
think it would be decidedly cool for summer, and 
somewhat novel, and as the **waterfall*' originated with 
the Caffrce ladies, it is quite in tast^to follow with 
the above beautiful design from the same source. 

BIBLICAL ANAQRAMA, 

Ed hout ym groats atabhinotl, rewbe-notu I yma- 
t&uaincy oU.sertro : thm shat nlvge dnammeometn ot 
veas em ; orf ohut rat ym cc^lt nda ym sorsteft 

MAST AND MATTIS. 

To PRKSBRTB AppLB8.~Put them into a dry cellar, 
of easy acceiB to a large flunilj of children. 



At last we are likely to have a culinary revolution— a 
kitchen reform ; something practical and good, hotter 
infinitely than anything ever taught us by the flood of 
lady cook books Yfith which we have been inundated ; 
teachers that taught us, mechanics, and mechanics' 
wives, nothing but extravagance, when we most needed 
to be taught economy, and the art of cooking good, 
cheap, wholesome dishes. 

Ever since the days of the first French Revolution, 
France has had the best cooks, and the best, cheapest, 
and most economically cooked dishes In the world. In 
France, they <?ook for the king or the commons equally 
well, and no other people on e: ^h are imivcrsally such 
good cooks, contriving so great a variety of capital 
dishes so cheaply. 

As a rule, the artisan in France dines better than the 
prince in Austria. It Is because the French cook their 
dishes— they do not murder them. Too many of us in 
America, as well as in Europe, commit murder in 
cooking. •* 

In his life, M. Soyer was par txedlenety the best cook 
in the world. The world has lost M. Soyer, but not 
his science. His kitchen mantle has fallen double on 
the shoulders of M. Blot, and to-day, he undoubtedly 
stands first in the world's cuitine. We have M. Blot 
with or very near us. In New York's fashionable 
Broadway, the cA^/'has opened a kitchen— an academy. 
If you please — In which cooking Is practically taught as 
a science. And the best, and fairest of New York's 
ladies, are going to Prof. Blot's academy in classes of 
a hundred, to learn to be cooks. 

Madeline is a graduate of M. Blot's cooking academy, 
passed, and proud of her kitchen diploma, and if you, 
Messrs. Editors, will permit, M. Blot's scholar is going 
to tell all she has learned, of the manner of compound- 
ing and preparing perhaps a hundred dishes — ^most of 
them simple, cheap and excellent, as the cA^ makes 
them, and as we can, every woman of us, make 
them, being once Instructed, quite as cleverly a3 M. 
Blot himself. 

The cfitf teaches no mystery or extravagance. All 
is dear, practical and economical. I do hope Mons. 
Blot will have a call to come to Philadelphia and estab- 
lish a cooking academy in Chestnut street Thousands 
of men and women, dying by inches, of ill-cooked 
viands, would bless the great culinary master for the 
remainder of their natural lives. 

Divesting the new regime of so many of Its French 
technicalities and terms as I can safely prune away 
without interfering with the flavor, I shall endeavor to 
retain all M. BloVs practical science and economy in 
every dish. If I make a mis-step here and there, I beg 
my readers to bear in mind that I am a country 
girl bom and bred — only I have just passed beyond my . 
"teens," and am simply a farmer's wife, though a 
rather clever cook. Then remember mercy, and I am 
safe. 
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With the ipace permitted me, I can of conne be only 
Introdnctory in my first commnnication, and then we 
will go on afterwarda in ^^eoorse," with our leaaons as M. 
not iiimaelf giyea them, making everyttiing aa plain as 
pofisible. 

Profesaor Blot haa spent almost half an ordinary life- 
time in reducing cooking, or rather elevating it to an 
« art, and the perfection of very high art he haa made it 
By following M. Biotas Inatructionfl and practice, any 
woman in the country possessed of plain, practical 
common senae, can not only become a great deal better 
cook than wo can find now— one in every ten thousand 
among American women— but with the knowledge 
acquired, she can improvise a hundred new and good 
diahea she had never before dreamed oC 

Every newspaper and magazine in the country ought 
to preaent M. Blot's kitchen and philosophy and prac- 
tice to their readers. They could confer upon them no 
greater benefit 

According to M. Biotas authority, there are but setwn 
itgnlar courses in any dinner, and these may be so 
varied aa to be quite as proper and pleasant for the 
medianic's or farmer^s, as the monarch's dhmer. They 
are: — 

L Soup. 

3. Son (f euvre—Bome trifle to be eaten while the 
rdeve^ whatever it happen to be, is being carved. 

8. Heleve, 

4. JPiiree— whatever side dish is brought in direct 
from the fire or side table. 

5. Soti»—roasL 

6. Entremets— 2J1J of the made dishes that properly 
fellow the roast 

7. Ikstrt, 

Now we are prepared for the first lesson in cooking, 
and M. Blot's bill of fiure. 

(To be oontinaed.) 

DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 



XxcnsLLENT Familt Cake. — Mix thoroughly together 
2 pounds of butter and 2 of sugar. Mix one-half of it 
with 4 pounds of flour and 1 tumbler of good, home- 
yeast and 1 quart of warm, sweet milk. Beat and work 
with the hands till thoroughly and smoothly mixed. 
Let it stand four or five hours, or till it Is well risen, 
when add the remainder of the butter and sugar, with 
2 pounds of good raisins. Where the stoneless raislnj^ 
cannot be procured, be sure tliat the fruit ia well stoned 
before adding to the cake, and a small quantity of pul- 
verized mace. Let it stand over night, and put in pans 
for baking early in the morning. Let the cakes rise in 
the pai)^, when bake at least an hour, in a slow but 
steady oven. No eg^ are required, and if well frosted, 
may be kept for a long time. Persons to whom e^gs 
are a denied luxury from dyspepsia and other causes, 
may eat this cake and enjoy it too, as It is par exetJlence. 

Vinegar from Apple Parwos.— An excellent vine- 
gar can be made by setting aside a large covered crock, 
and from time to time putting in the apple parings and 
cores saved from the cook room. Cover with water. 
In six weeks or two months this will maka an exccflent 



table vinegar. Persons living in the city, who experi- 
ence difBlculty in getting good and reliable vinegar, tnt 
from acid, will appreciate the value of this method. 
When quite sour It should be strained from the pulp, 
put to settle, and afterwards bottled for uae.*The pulp 
may be retuched to the crock, be covered again with 
water, and receive the cores and parings aa before, 
ready for the next edition. 

Cork Bskai> or PcDDiNa.— Having tested the fol- 
lowing recipe, we can recommend it aa being first rata 
in quality, and exceedingly economical as to coat: 
Take 1 quart of sweet milk, 1 teaspoonftill of cooking 
soda, 1 teacupfull of fine sirup or best molasaea, 2 tea- 
spoonsfhll of salt, 4 teacvpaftdl of fresh com meal, and 
3 or 4 teacupsAill of flour. Add 1 tablespoonftill of 
butter, melted. Mix these ingredients well together, 
and bake slowly an hour or more. The prox>ortion of 
flour and meal may be varied. The above cooked in a 
steamer makes a good imdding to be eaten with cream 
or milk, and sugar or butter. If any one can get up a 
better com bread or pudding than this, at as little 
expense, let them famish It at once to The American 
Farmer. ♦ 

Jellt Cake.— Four cups of flour, three of sugar, ono 
of butter, one Of sour cream, five eggs,' one teaspoonftil 
of saleratua. Bake thin and spread a layer of jelly 
between. Tins is excellent 

QooD Family Boup.— Fob TwoPsrbons.- Take four 
medium sized potatoes and one onion, peel and cut the 
potatoes in squares a little larger than a marble. Slice 
the onion very thin, wash, and cover with water. Gut 
up the lean part of two mutton chops, very fine, and 
sprinkle with pepper and salt, and one teaspoonfull of 
flour ; add to the potatoes and onions, and boll fifteen 
minutes. 

Egos.— If eggs are good they rest upon the side In 
water. If one fioats end up, you may be sure it is bad. 

ILLUSTRATED PUZZLES. 



answer to fczzles in march number. 
No. 5— Because he haa already worn it over two 
(y)eara. 
No. 6— Waiting for a chop. 





No. 7— Why is this like No. S-Why la thia like 
Ireland ? your huaband in a paaeion? 

^ ^ — 

POETICAL ANAGRAM. 



Inoes slifi^et kame het mn. to naxnhM oithgfl, 
Dan fiihl ron resymlmofr oni libfoes rfspgns; 
NIees fll«*s sUb aojy tliaoon ni oetpe xumI aeta, 
And ewfane Teas roverte, tab lal cnatle^w; 
Ho elt het glanante pritU nearl romf neceh, 
A masll niknoneaad tl a treagoef ceot • 

MABT AN© ICATTnt * 

Ana wall iiCEct month. 
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A CHAT WITH THE CIRLS. 



WSITTXN FbB TKB AHZKICAX FAUfSB, BY ** C. W. B." 



Wb shall, Mesere. Editors, with your permission, dedi- 
cate a few remarlcB in this nnmher, to the girls, whose 
' interest we have been extremely anxious to consult. 
From our youth upwards we hare been an admirer of 
the tender sex, and never better pleased than in serving 
them, pursuing the path of rectitude and honor. There 
is something in the character of a fine woman so truly 
estimable, and so surprisingly calculated to enchain 
the feelings and to charm the heart of man, that it 
would seem next to impossible for her so to undervalue 
her good name, as ever to depart in the least degree 
from the sphere in which nature intended her to move. 
We shall accordingly address a lew observations by 
way of hint, sincerely hoping that the source froqi 
which they are derived, will entitle them to some small 
share of attention. 

Our aunt Rhoda, we always considered a fine, sensi- 
ble old lady. It was enough to do one's heart good to 
flit and hear her "argufy" any interesting topic. 
Although not much skilled in the lore of metaphyt^lcs, 
aunt Rhoda was an excellent reasoner, and we dare say 
that even if that shrewd old fellow, John Locke, was 
alive she would prove to him satisfactorily, that her 
blue stockings were not white, without a single argu- 
ment. Aunt Rhoda had three fine rosy-faced daugh- 
ters, upon whom she bestowed her constant and undivi- 
ded attention. She loved them as all parents dught to 
love their children, and with unwearied diligence was 
employed in rendering them happy and contented. We 
once spent an evening with aunt Rhoda, when among 
other topics of discourse, she dropped a word about 
"bringing up girls," for they were not allowed to come 
up, as now-a-days ; and as we well knew, no one was 
better acquainted with a subject of this kind, we desired 
her to give her mind freely upon It The good old 
lady Immediately put herself into her talking attitude, 
as was the custom of the day, with an elbow on each 
knee, and a fhll pipe of tobacco in one hand, and after 
some half-a-doEcn whifb, began : 

"Girls," said she, " require more care in bringing up 
than parents generally suppose. Some people think it 
sufficient If they can get their daughters introduced 
into what they call good company, make them acquaint- 
ed vrith all the newest fashions, and teach them a kind 
of flippancy of tongue and pertness of manners ; but I 
am of a very diflerent opinion. I never found that 
girls were generally esteemed for any of these tinsel 
arts. On the contrary, I have altnost always found 
that the kind of assuming forwardness which belongs 
to some, females, renders them disgusting to their asso- 
ciates; while a meek, modest deportment as often 
assures to them a general esteem and respect. It has 
always appeared to me as one of the greatest mlsfor- 
tunes that can belUl a young lady, to be called or to be 
thought the belle of the town, »d to be eunonaded 



by a cavalcade oi languishing admirers. I scarcely 
ever know a lady of this character, who did not meet 
more than her full share of public reproach. The lips 
of the maUolous and envious are ever prepared with 
scandal, to endeavor, if possible, to bring such a per- 
son down upon a level with themselves in the public 
•estimation. Besides, girls that are constantly surround- 1 
ed by a multitude of beaux, are not In a situation to i 
place their attachments so judiciously as those who are ' 
more recluse, and consequently have more time for 
sober reflection. I have known many young ladles 
captivated by what I should consider a trifling accom- 
plishment In a young man; while at th^ same time 
they would neglect the overtures of one, who in eveiy 
respect was vastly his superior. Now, I cannot 
account for this In any other way than from an error in 
bringing up. Had they been early taught to prefer the 
substance to the shadow— -to admire solid rather than 
shitdowy acquirements, It Is not probable that their 
judgment would often lead them amiss. I consider It 
also very Improper for a lady to have any particnikr 
gallant continually dangling at her side, month after 
month without his making any advances of love or 
even friendship. If a young gentleman is really fbsd 
of a young lady, and wishes to make her his wife, his 
Intentions ought to be made known, and It Is most 
unquestionably the duty of the young lady to discard 
him If he do not make proffers of attachment after a 
suitable acquaintance. I have known the characters 
of many.young ladles suffer very much from an inat- 
tontion to this particular. 

"To prevent girls from forming Improper attach- 
ments, I know no better rule than to learn them to be 
domestic. Girls who are fond of home, will seldom. If 
ever be troubled by the officious gallantry of a conceited 
fop. They will be likely, moreover, as I observed 
before, to make proper distinctions between the truly 
valuable and the artificial ; between the man of real 
bcnse and of Imposing ostentation. It has always been 
my plan. In bringing up my girls, to endeavor to make 
them pleased with home, and to fhrnlsh resources of 
amusement for them under my own roof; and I think 
I have succeeded very well, as every other parent may 
do. I have been desirous of giving them a solid rather 
than a specious education ; and have taken care to 
make them well acquainted with household affiilrs. At 
the same time I have never wished to debar them of 
rational amusements abroad, but have always endeav- 
ored to make them prefer home to any other place." 

Here aunt Rhoda^s pipe went out, and her remarks 
were brought to a close. 

Ths Pox and thb^Grafbs.— A fox, just atlhe time 
of the vintage, stole into a vineyard where the ripe, 
sunny grapes were trellised up on high In most tempt- 
ing show. He made many a spring and a jump after 
the luscious prise ; but, falling In all his attempts, he 
muttered as he retreated, |* Well, what does it matter f 
The grapes fire spur 1" 

Aoquxu a liabit of obserratton. 
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Success of Tike American Farmer. 



Wb take pleasure thia month in retnrning thanks to 
our numerous friends and agento irho have done so 
nobly in extending the circulation of Thb AiAtlicas 
Farmxr. The way they are sending on the names of 
their friends and neighbors is very encouraging, and 
we can but thank them for establishing this journal on 
a solid and enduring basis. Their liberal support and 
actire exertions will stimulate us to still farther merit 
their good will. We shall spare neither expense nor 
labor to make the "practical fiurmer*8 own paper** 
worthy of a large and extensive circulation. During the 
last m.onth a very large addition to our subscription list 
has been received, but there is yet room for double 
and treble the number. We must again urge upon our 
friends to make another united effort to still Airther 
increase our list of subscribers. There is yet time ; do 
not delay the matter, but go to work at once, and ask 
the first fkrmer you meet We can supply all the back 
numbers from the commencement of the year, which 
will be inalledat once, to any address, in any State or 
Territory. Thb Fabmex has already subscribers in 
almost every State, and having a **foothold,'* we desire to 
exf^nd its circulation until its iniinence will be felt on 
every form in the land. 

8EC02a> Annual Faib or thb Nbw Yobk Statb 
Sheep Bbebders and Wool Obowbbs Contention. 
— ^We learn from Tfie ^ral Xew Yorker that the next 
annual fair of this association will be held in this city 
on the 8th, 9th and 10th of May, and that the following 
classifications were made at the last meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee : 

Prijces are offered on six classes of Sheep, as follows : 

Ilrtt CZ(U9— American Merinos. 

Second Clou—Tine Merinos— yielding a wool adapted 
to the manufacture of fine broadclotha and other fiibrics 
requiring a^taple of equal quality. 

Third C2as»— Delaine Merinos— yielding a wool adapt- 
ed to the manufacture of delaines and similar fabrics — 
length of staple behig a leading consideration, but in 
which neither extreme fineness of fibre as reqtiired in 
the second class, noit great weight of fleece, as required 
in the first, are to be regarded as absolute essentials. 

^Itnuih Ctoss— Lambs— of preceding classes. 

I\fth CT otS " L ong Wooled Sheep— including the Lei- 
cesters, Cotswolds, and other breeds and varieties 
usually comprised under that designation. 

Sixth Cicut^Middle Wooled Sheep— including South 
Downs and other sheep usually so classed. 

OmoxBS.— President— H. 8. Bandall, Cortland TU- 
'lage; Corresponding Secretary— S. B. Pottle, Naples; 
Recording 8ecretary^H.L.D. Sweet) Syracuse; Treas- 
urer—A. F. Wilcox, FayettvUle, N. Y. 

Sbbatux.— In the March number the compositor 
makes "S. W." say, •^•fiesh farmer" and >« fat fkirmer." 
It should lULTe been fiesh former and ikt former. 



The American Consul at Amsterdam writes to the 
Department of State, February 20tb, that the cattle 
plague is stm spreading, and it is fbared will infect the 
whole country. A mode of treatment recommended as 
promising to be a successful cure. Is to rub the skin of 
the animal vigorously and then cover them with cloths 
dipped in cold water, over which dry cloths are to be 
spread. Out of twenty -two cases treated in this man- 
ner only one was lost. 

Name Wanted.— If the subscriber at Cleveland, O., 
who sent us a dollar, and did not g^ve his name, will in- 
form us who he is, we shall take pleasure in mailing the 
paper to him. 

TrmcliliuB. 



The nerves of not a few nervous people have been of 
late much unsettled by the new bugbear that has been 
raised regardingthe fitness of pork ss an article of diet, 
and some heretofbre lovers of ham, sparerib, and ten- 
derloin have made (they think) the alarming discovery 
that these once- priced viands are the abode of countless 
worms or trachlnse, that need but to be eaten to work 
sudden and entire destruction on the whole outer and 
inner man. Terrible accounts have reached us of the 
ravages of this new plague in Germany, and it Is even 
rumored that one person has fhllen a victim in this 
country. (It may be well to add that the accounts of 
this victim are very indefinite and unauthentlcated.) If 
the alarm that seems to have seized hold of some people 
is to spread, we shall have anti-pork societies all over 
the land, and Cincinnati and Chicago will cease 
to offer up hectacombs of swine to api>ease the hunger 
of man. But, with aU this hue and cry, there is^ as 
usual in alarms, but a very minim of truth. FeopU 
have been made sick and died of ham-poisoning In this 
coontiy, occaslonalty-- perhapa once or twiee in five 
years— and people have eaten diseased beef and inun»> 
ture veal; but all this proves nothing against good 
beef; pork, mutton; etc. The com crop of iht West 
was, the past season, most abundant, and of a quality 
fu superior to any crop raised for a number of years ; 
consequently good sound com goes fkr toward making 
good sound pork. The breed of hogs in this countiy 
has been constantly improving during the past ten 
years, and it would be next to impossible to gather to- 
gether any number <tf hogs of the class commonly senii 
here ten and twelve years ago. 

The cry of traohinss may suit the purposes of sundry 
hean in the pork ring on 'Change, but if the communi- 
ty Is to be gulled to serve the purposes of a clique ol 
speculators the people may as well know to whom they 
are indebted for higher prices, in consequence, for beet 
mutton, Ac,— World, 

Thb New York SUte Agricultural Society intern^ 
holding ft trlsl of implements next ML A drculi^ 
with particulars will be sent on application to the Sec- 
zetaiy, B. P. Johnson, Albany, N. T. 

A gieat pressure is in motion for the removsl of the 
Commissioner of Agricultiir»-HK> ikr without ftnooess. 
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Inquiries and Ansiver*. 

Msssiw. Editors.:— I do hope that some of yonr lady 
readerSf or the editress of the *^ ladies* department, will 
give us in the April or May namber, a good^plain and 
reliable method of canning strawberries, we have a 
large bed of this berry, and I shall hav^ plenty to put 
up. I must confess that I have had poor luck in can- 
nm^ all fruits, and as I know the thing can be done to 
perfection, I want to know how it is done.~jrr«. Si 

MsssBS. Eds.:— How should hen manure be used lor 
com, and will it Increase the yield ?— i?. T., Michigan, 

We have seen a statement, somewhere, of a farmer 
who applied six bushels of hen manure on two acres 
of com, putting about a tablespoonfiil to each hill, and 
planting the com upon the manure, and he thought that 
it increased the yield 4;welT6 or flfteen bushels to the 
acre. 

Messrs. Eds.:— Will some of your readers inform 
me through your columns, how much stock I should 
keep on a lOO-aereikrm, and the proportion. I want to 
combine stock raising and grain growing together, and 
vant at the same time to keep up the fertility of the 
soil, and think I can do it in no better way than keep- 
ing stock and making mannre.-V: W,, Teruieseee, 

Mbssbs. Eds.:— Will you please give the names of the 
best six varietiea of grapes for ciaUTation.— if. J. L.^ 
Ohio, 

At the last meeting of the Froit Growers' Society of 
Western New York, a vote was taken on this question 
with the following result, Delaware, 66; Diana, 47; 
lona, 86; Isabella, 82; Creveling, 80; Concord, 29. 
Others were mentioned, but the above six obtained the 
largest vote. 

Mbssbs. Eds.:— In view of the great caiamity that 
has fallen upon the farmers of England, and the remedy 
that is going the round of the papers in regard to vac- 
cination, do you think it advisable for us to vaccinate 
our cattle in order to prevent its ravages, should this 
disease break out in this country ?— Jl a, Indiana, 

'*An ounce of preveutiou is worth a pound of cure,'* 
Is an old saying. We notLee that many farmers are 
already vaccinating their cattle in. this country, and as 
it has been found a preventive in Australia, where a 
disease said to be the cattle plague, has raged for some 
time, we think it advisable to do so. At any rate, it 
can do no bann, and may be the means of saving many 
animals, if the ^ease is reaUy small pox. But upon 
this point veterinary surgeons and professors in Eng- 
land seem to disHgree, and. according to the latest news 
received, vaccination does not appear to have hi^i the 
desired eflbct, and a law has passed the Legislature 
anthorizing the government to order all diseased cattle 
to be at once destroyed and buried. 



Mkssbs. Eds.:— I noticed in the Febraary number of 
T»» f ^MBB a short article about Cashmere goats. I 
would be very much pleased to have some one teU me 
through the columns of Tk^ Farmer, where they can 
be had, price, profit, and the manner of breeding them, 
Ac., Ac, and all the Information that would be inter- 
esting to one that knows but little about them. Will 
some one who has them for sale, advertise them in Thb 
Fabbcbr r-J, iSl A, Ohio. 

Mbssbs. Eds.: Will some of your readers give their 
mcrience, through the columns of Thb Farmeb, of 
the Galloway breed of cattle, Imported some years 
ttnce fromSootland f From some unexplained okuse. 
viese .exeeUflnt cattte appear to be entirely ignored 
^T our leading stock raisers, and large numbers of 



the best farmers in the country seem to be unaware of 
the existence, even, of the Galloways, as a distinct and 
valuable breed I Canadian breeders, with more wisdom 
than ourselves, have introduced them extensively, and 
they form a verv prominent department of live stock at 
the Provhicial Fairs. They prove to be better adapted 
than anv others to our long, severe winters, are 
less liable to disease, and consume less food, and of a 
coarser kind. On a recent visit to Europe, your cor- 
respondent saw large numbers of these cattle. They 
brine Oe hiehest price, per pound, live weight, in the 
London jaarket on account of the acknowledged supe- 
riority of their beet The Galloways are distinguished 
bv their color, which is invariably black, having sleek 
black coats, slightly curly about the head, and are 
entirely hornless. They are very docUe, and compare 
very favorably In all respects, except size, with Short- 
horns. Will some of your readers, who have tried 
them, give the result of their experience, and sUte 
^erepure blooded stock can be had ?-U. J, &, JSoch- 

C. J.— (Norristown) and J. H.,— (Ohio.)— You can get 
Hamburgh fowls by addressing E. A. Wendell, Albany, 
N. Y. See advertisement in this number. 

A. L-, (Littleton, N. C.)— Broom com seed is worth 
from 8 to 15 cento per pound. Planting seed, $8 per 
bushel. It requires from two to three quarto to plant 
an acre. See advertisement in this number. 

J. M., (London, C, W.)— Flour of bone U the best 
manure you can use. 

Bxtrmeta firom I<ette»» 

Let 'em Shine.— In regard to appointing a new 
Commissioner of Agriculture, you say in your last 
Humber, quoting from a certain circular, *' We would 
suggest that as there are only two men specially educated 
Jor this profession in this countiy,— one of (hem should 
be appointed to this office." Would not it be better 
to have the office divided between them, so that their 
light may shine in two different places **ter onct?" 
Thus we might have tw^ *»head centers," say one In 
Washington and the other in Salt Lake. Then who 
could teU what "galorious" gleams of intelligence, and 
splendid coruscations of science might emanate from 
such a wise and " specially educated" couple ? 

Mbssbs. Eds. :— We rejoice in the advent of Thb 
American Farmeb, and we hope it wUl be retfd by the 
farmers in all these United States. The first numbers 
come to us freighted with the quhitessence of many 
thinking heads and wise hearte, calculated to interest, 
amuse, and enrich all ite patrons. We were sad to hard 
the old Genesee Farmer go down ; but we trust Thb 
Amebioan Fabmbb may be more useftil to the fenning 
community, and be appreciated by the multitude in such 
a manner that yourselves will derive pleasure and pro- 
fit in publishing "the practical farmer's own paper »»— 
A /)., North Chiii. 

Mbssba. Ewi.:^I«n much pleased with ThbFamimu 
It appears to be sq esonest advocate of the firaer's best 
intesest; and weU calonlated to do as moch good«r 
some larger and mwe pretentious monthly jonnialsy 
that seem to depend more ou management, than the. 
value of their contento, to secure a large circulation.^ 
I shall be yeiy glad to sec your oumal receive a ftill 
share ol the success that It so veil merito,— /> jp',. OrUam ' 
I Cbimly, JK Z 
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Notes on 



th« ureatlier firom Feb. 14ttt to 
Marcli 15tb, 1866. 



As the temperature of each half of February was 
near the geeeral average, so of course was that of the 
month ; of the last half 27.1 o , and the general average 
27.2<5, and of the month respectively, 25.62 <» and 
25.65© - The cold was below zero only once In Febru- 
ary, and was So below on the 16th. The snow has 
been very sparing, making but little sleighing. The 
rain of the 27th carried off the snow chiefly, and filled 
many cisterns. In the States of If^e and New Hamp- 
shire, and over much of New England, the streams had 
been very low, and the wide rain of the 24th and 25th 
was a great favor to both man and beast The ice of 
the Genesee was removed in the city by the rise on the 
evening of the 24th. 

The water of the month, amomited here to only 1.49 
inches, and for January 1.48 inches ; so that only a 
small quantity of water in rain and snow has tUlen for 
the two months ; the average is near twice as mucli. 
The earth is frozen at the plose of the month. 

The month of February had noftdl moony while Jan- 
nary had a fiill moon on the Ist, and another on the 
SQth. In 1847 the same fact occurred ; February then 
had no full moon, 19 years ago ; it will have no ftill 
moon in 1885; 19 years of the future, and this occurs 
once in 19 years, when the same change occurs nearly 
the same hour of the day. 

March began warm, but was cold after three djiys, so 
that each noon was less than 29°, till the 10th, with 
much heavy, raw, chUly wind, mailing a dismal time. 
How people did complain ! The next three days were 
warmer but rough ; and only the last two were warm. 
The 14th was 60 ^ at noon, very pleasant and too warm ; 
and the 15th was only 89® at noon. Still, the temper- 
ature of the first half was 82.3 o , or two degrees above 
the general average. Little sleighing; ground frozen; 
water of this half; 1.29 inches, only a little less than in 
all February, or in all January, llie Genesee has been 
up considerably. 

March has had only five days In thirty years when the 
cold was as low as zero at aqy part ot the day. On 
March 10th, 1856, the temperature was 5o below zero, 
and the average of that day was 1 o below. In that 
year the months of January and February, as well as 
tlie first half of March, were severely cold. All these 
five days, but one, were in the first half; so that we 
may expect no more such cold weather in the half month 
to come. The earth is being prepared for the operations 
of spring in its season. Let us trust 



liltenUT Notices, dice. 



To ANT one who will send .us peventy-flve subscri- 
bers, at one dollar each, or x>im hundred and twenty- 
five at 75 cents each, we wiU send one of the Franklin 
dewing Machines, worth $90.00, per Express. This is 
a liberal offer, who will be the first to take one? 
Send on the names as fiist as you- get them. They 
nc^d not all go to one Post Office, as we send to any 
Address; nor need they be sent 111 an At^once. In re- 
mitliag enclose a dcaft on New York or pdst diSc^^order 



LITERATURE IN LETTERS; or. Manners, Art, Criticism, 
Bfography, History, and Mo^aI^ lllnBtrated In the correspond- 
ence of eminent pervons. Edited by James P. Holoombe, 
L.L.D. New York: D. Appleton&Co. 

An interesting work, containing 190 letters, every 
one of which is readable, many of them extremely 
humorous and witty ; not a dry, unentertalning page In 
the whole volume. Franklin, Johnson, "Washington, 
Sidney Smith, Chesterfield, Dickens, Sir Walter Scott, 
Milton and Pope, and in fact all noted characters, and 
writers of the last two or three centuries are here repre- 
sented in their private relations to their friends. Every 
family should possess a copy as a standard work in the 
household. For sale in tliis city, by Steele & Avery. 

H0TTR8 AT HOME. A popnlar monthly devoted to Kell- 
glou* and ITseftil Literature, Edited by J. M. Sherwood. New 
York : Charles Bcribner & Co. For Bal« hi this city, by D. M. 
Dewey. 

We consider this periodical the best work devoted 

to religious and useful literature in this country. This 

year it enters upon its second volume, and the numbers 

now before us are cxceeditigly interesting. 

THE PEACnOAL ENTOliOLOQIST. 

A correspondent wishes us to call the attention of the 
readers of .Thb Amebican Farmbb, to the above- 
named publication, which is doing much towards dis- 
tributing a knowledge of injurious insects among those 
who are most interested in such knowledge — the farm- 
ers and fruit growers of the country. It Is published 
monthly, and distributed gratuitously to farmers and 
others who send twelve cents for postage. Address, E. 
T. Cresson, 518 South Thirteenth street, Philadelphia. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

For January, contains articles on Livingstone's Zam- 
besi and its tributaries ; Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester ; Tennyson's Enoch Arden ; M. Sainte Benve ; 
Qlotc's Plato; Miss Berry's Memories; Palgrave's 
Arabia. 

THE WESTMINSTEB REVIEW. 

The Westminster Review for January contains seven 
articles as follows : John Stuart Mill on the Philosophy 
of Sir William Hamilton ; Precursors of tha French 
Revolution— St. Pierre and D' Argenson ; Lord Palmer- 
ston; Coleridge's Writings; Physiological Exporl- 
"ments — Virisection ; the Polish Insurrection of 1868 ; 
and Dr. Livingstone's Travels. The editorial contribu- 
tions on Contemporary Literature— always the ablest 
article in the Westminster. Published by Leonard 
ScOtt <& Co. , New York. For terms, <fcc. , for the above 
Reviews, see ** Literary Notices," March n9mber, page 
100. 

PAMPHLETS, Ac. 

From EUwanger A Barry, of this dty, a circular of a 
new dwarf variety of the American Arbor Yltss, orig- 
inated on their grounds a few years ago, remarkable for 
its slow growth and compact symetrical habit. At five 
years old, it only averages 16 inches in hlght, and 18 
inches broad, and is recommended as an acquisition of 
much value in the class of small, hardy evergreens, for 
the decoration of garden* and lawns. Price $5 each, 
or $18 per dozen. . ^ . 
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Third Annufd Report of the Procee^ngs of the West 
Jersey Fruit Growers* Association, with a list of officers 
and members, for 1865 and 1866. Clayton Lippincott, 
Moorestown, President, and William Parry, Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

Pomona Garden and Nursery Catalogue for spring of 
1866, of Small Fruits and Ornamental Trees. Culti- 
Tftted and for sale by William Parry, Clnnaminson, N. 
J. Catalogues sent gratis on application to the above 
address. 

Montclair Small Fruit Nursery Catalogue of Plants 
and Small Fruits, nflth a fhll description of the Kittat- 
tinny Blackberry, the best variety yet introduced — 
grown by E. Williams, Montclair, N. J., with prices 
for spring of 1866. Sent to all applicants. 

Catalogue of Beading Nursery, from J. W. Manning, 
Beading, Mass. 

From D. S. Heflfron, Utica, N. 71, a circular, with 
fUl description of the Goodrich Seedling potatoes, with 
price and testimonials. 

THB JHARKBTS. 



RocHMTKB, March 28, 186& 

IXOXTB—Whita wheat, |lSMl&75i Bed, |9.&0^10.76. Extra 
Bute, 17.86^7.60. 

GRAIN---Whlte wheat, $2(^12.00. Bed do., |2^|2.12. Com 
60^66a Barley, 86(^90c. Oata,40c B7e,70o. 

PROVISIONS— Meae pork, |28(a$80. Dressed hoga, $11® 
•18. Lard. 18^19a Batter scarce at 46c Eggs, 20c. Chick- 
ens. 17^200. Cheese, 18^22a Potatoes, 46^60o. Turkeys, 

S0^28o. 

N«w Yowc March 28. 

FLOUB— The market for Btate and Western floor ia.dull and 
heayy.and common grades are declining. Superfine State, $6.75 
917.16; Extra State, $7.10<^$7.66; Choice State, |7.65^$8.16; 
Bupuiine Western, $6.75(^7.16; for common to medium extra 
WeaUrn, $7.25^$ai0; for Extra Round Hoop Ohio,$8.15<^ 
$&66. The market closing heavy. Canada flour is heavy, at $7.80 

S^8.10 for common, and $8. 16<^$11.26 for good to choice Extra. 
ye flour quiet 

ORAIN— The market for wheat is dull, and . common grades 
declining. Milwaukee chib. $1.66. New No. 1 do., $1.67; choice 
amber State, $2.48. Barley In moderate request, at 80c for State, 
and 116c for choice Canada West in store. Corn is less active, at 
0O<^78c for unsound mixed Western, and 78^76o for sound. Oats 
are in moderate request ; sales are at 86(^41c for unsound, and 62 
^66c for sound Western, 6Sc for Canadian, 49o for Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, nnd 5d(^54c for State. 

PROVISIONS— The market for pork opened heavy and lower, 
but dosed more flrmiy. Sales at $25(^$26.12 for new mess, clos- 
ing at 26.12 cash ; $'28.76(^24 for old mess, and $21.16(^$21.76 for 
pnme. Cut meats active, at ll>^(^12Vc for shoulders, and 16<S^ 
18)^ for hams. Lard, 17c^l9Xo. Butter, 28e^46e for Ohio, and 
40(^60 for State. Cheese, 16c(8^22c for common to prime. 



Chioaoo, Mardh 99. 

GRAIN- Wheat active, sales at $1.28X^$1.28^forNo. 1, and 
8$e^86c for No. 2. Corn doll, and sales at 41e for No. 1, OaU 
dull at 26(^26^0 for No. 1. 

PROVISIONS— More active. Sales of meas pork at $36.00. 
Lard, 17K(ai8c 

HOGS— Dressed hoga an llnner at $11. lire hogs are active 

at $9^$9.60. 

Birm.LO, March. *99l 

FLOUB— Market rdles steady with a fUr demand. Western 
at $9.60; White Canada, $11.60: Canada hakers, $a26; common 
to ordinary spring, $7.60(^7.76 for extra Bt^te and choice spring; 
$8.26 for Western bakers; $a26<^8.76 for Canada bakers, $8(^ 
$Sw&0 for Red wlnU-r, $9(^$9.76 for amber, and $10.60^19 for 
common to choice XX white Canada and Western. 

GRAIN— Wheat rules quiet Canada white, $2.96. No. 1 
.Milwaukee spring, $1.66-held at $1.68^$1.66for Na 1 Milwaukee 
spring. Canada Club, $1.62<^$].68, amber Canada, $1.96^$2.10, 
and $2®$2.86 for inferior to very ehoice white Canada. Com 
rales nominal, and is held at 70o for old mixed ; $le for new mix- 
ed oq track. Oats quiet, held at 86^40c for Western, and 46^ 
47e for Canadian. Barley rules dull and heavy; held at 96^ 
lOOfi for ordinary to choice Canada, and 86^96o for State. Rye 
rules dull and nominal held at 80o for No. 1 Western. Peas 
steady and In fkir demand. Canada at lOl^lOSc Beans Ann : 
heldat$1.60(^$1.76. 

DRESSED HOGS— DnIL Held at $10.60A$10.761br Canada. 

BEEDB-Qoiet Held at $8.96^00 for IlUnoU and $8.96^ 
taoofor WisoonriB ttknoUij, $6L$Te«^$illBrel<»Ttr, aad^lsafor 



Special Notices. 

Thb rapid growth of the Sewing Machine business within the 
bst ten years, is truly astonishing. In the early days qf the 
trade, a thousand machines was a number manofbctorera hardly 
Ventured to contemplate. Now, some two 6r three establish- 
ments count their sales between one and two hundred thousand 
each. The greater part of these are perftmning their mission of 
usefulness in the homes and manufiftctories of this conntiy, but a 
large nnmber have been sent to foreign countries, and the leading 
companies are establiahinff houses abroad to supply the growing 
demand. The Grover & Baker Company, whose machines are as 
popular in Europe as they are here, have branch 1u>usm in Liver- 
pool and London, and in Melbourne, Australia ; and they are 
establishing agencies throughout the entire continent of Europe. 
In this country they have branch houses in twenty of the leading 
cities — all fitted up expressly for their business, and tastefully 
furnished. These are aU supplied with zftachines and the neces- 
sary findings direct m>m the factory on a unifonn plan, so that 
the public ore afforded the same facilities and aovantages at 
Chicago or San Francisco, as at Boston or New York. The Gro- 
ver &/ Baker machines are admitted to be superior to all others 
for &mily use, and for all purposes that require strenf^ and 
elasticity of seam. — Day, Book, 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Ratxb or AnvxBTisiNO— $2.60 per square, or 25 cents a line per 
month ; one column, each insertion, $26.00. Displayed adver- 
tisements and cuts inserted at the same rates. Special notioesi 
50 cents a line. 



ANGER I^ITINCE STOCK8-HSEC- 



ZlKjAjyjyj OND class, $12 per': 
1 year'old, $80 per 100. Lawton BUickb 



100. Adirondaok Qrapea, 
BUickberry $20 per l.OOa Wil- 
son's Albany Strawberries, $4 per 1,000. Norway Spruce. 9 to 8 
feet, stocky, $16 per 100. A few hundred Plum trees, $60 per 
100. A few hundred Cherry trees, $45. 10,000 Apple trees, four 
years old, nice, $120 per l,O0a 6,000 Dwarf Fears, three years 
old, $260 per 1,000. 

SALTER k ANTHONY, 
ap-tf Rochester, N. Y. 



CHEAP POULTRY BOOK. 

THE AlflATEUR'S POUI4TRY GUII>E-By E. 
A. Wendell "The American Poultry Fancier." Now in 
press and will soon be isaued for the low price of 60 cents. Bend 
your order and stamp for circular. Address, 

B, A. WENDELL, 

Albany N. Y. 
C^ All kinds of Poultry, IMgeons and Rsbblts for sale. Send 
stunp for circular. xnh-tf 



JAPAN MELON. 

I WILL SEND TO ANY ADDRESS on receipt of 80 cents, a 
package of Japan melon Beed^ of my own raising. Two 
packages, 40 cents. Order early, as my stock is limited. 

Address, OTIS TINKHAM. 

sp-lt LakeviUe, Masai 



BROOM CORN SEED. 

BROOM SEEB FOR PI«ANTINO.--$8.00 per 
bushel Dwarf do. da, $6.00 per bushel—^ cents per 
quart Grown at Schenectady. For sale by 

CHARLES P. SANDERS, 
ap*-lt Schenectady, N. Y. 



HALLOCK'S PATENT FRUIT BOX. 

IS AOKNOWI.BBGEB by aU that have used them to 
be the best style ol box for conveying small fimlt to market, 
they beinc square in shape, and the bottoms raised, so as not to 
press on tne tops of the fhilt In the lower box. They are l^ht 
and strong, being about one-twelfth of an inch in thickness, and 
being square there is no lost room In packing in the crates, 
liani^actured by C. D. DOUGHTY, 

Slghty-Beventh street and Third Avenns, 
New Ywk. 
Bend stamp fbr drenlars. ap-lt* 



CHOLERA I ^ ' 

rIB THB OPINION OF OUB MOST EinNEKT PHYBI- 
clans that this feaiiyil aeoune will visit our country duiag 
the coming summer. It is therefore necessary that all enould be 
prepared fbr it .For $1.00 I will send to any address areeipe 
witn ftill instructions ffuaranteed to be a certain protection 
against cholera. It has Deen thoroughly tested and found to be 
trustworthy. I will slio tend with the recipe the latest sad 
most approved method of treattng cholera. 

Address, O. A. BYRN8. Ml D., 

Oooperstown, 

Brown OOQat/, 
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No.1. 
»taii,<S,0001b8.) 
) half tan. 
Ilftive barrel, (800 lbs.) 



FI«017R OF ITBTBITIiNBD BOH B.— Muraihetiirad 
only by Tu Bonox Miluvg aitd MA]nm.cTV«nio Oo^ 
J*eUMt$M and SoU Oumers 
</ Ihe Miy mutekinsry by 
which Floor of UnbomM 
Bone ottn be made, which ia 
acknowledged by tneJilgheat 
anthority in the country to be 
dbwlvUlythB oKeapest and 
'very, best Manure for all Agrl- 
ooltnral and Hortiealtnral 
mirpoaea. C.H.QABDNER. 
General Agent, 16 Cortlandt 
Bt^ New Yyk. 

or* All orders from Canada 
West, Michigan, ud all that part ofthe State of New York, 
Irlng weat of the Hndflon River, excepting the coontlea of Albany, 
Schenectady and Saratoga, ahoiild be sent direct to 

STATE ST., ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, 

Who have the sxclusits bi«btto avLi. this ABncLi, wholesale 
and retaH, in that territory. la^Orders from all other territory 
should be sent to 

C. H. GABBHSE, Gtontral Agent, 16 Cartland St, IT. T. 

There are two grades of the Bone Flour, one, (the finest,) called 
Floated, the other No. 1. The following are the prices, subject 
to freight from New York: 

fUiAmK 

$75 Stan, (8,000 Iba.) . $65 

$38 S half tun. $88 

$10 « laive barrel, (800 lbs.) $10 

$5{ba&b«reL $6 

^VTo acoommodate amateurs, lady gardeners, florists, dte^ 
the Flour of Bone will be put up in packages for $1, $8, and $$, 
and sent hy ezpreaa. 

B9* To save expense in freight, we will ship direct from the 
xnllls in New Yoi^ or Beaton, to parties east or south of Booh- 
ester. 

TestfinoniAls* 

1. Few subataneesbave of late years done so much to increase 
the agricaltmml products of England aa crushed bones for man- 
ure.— ^oAn^on's Ag, CK&miilTy, 

8. Bonea, when finely ground, constitute one of the most per- 
manent manures, TXN Tunea richer in ammonia than (»dinary 
farm yard manures.— JZiM'aZ Annual^ 18M. 

S. One advantage thia haa orer bam yard manurea la fbat it 
contaiaano fool seeds.— XoiMlon Jto r mei's * MaQomine. 

4. I have found ground bones the rerr beet and cheapest fbrtl- 1 
lizer to be obtaineo. * * It is worth from two to three times 
the same cost of stable manure brought from the city.— ^P, 
Cumming, Ag. Editor, JT. Y, Obierver. 

& Bones are of no valae to crops until decomposed. Half-tnch 
bones will last fifty years. This Done flour is finer than I have 
ever seen bones reduced by any other mode of grinding. I con- 
sirlcr 16 bushels of this better for the first five years than tittj 
bushels of coarse bone.— iVq^. Jfopet before Am. JntliUmU 
I'armsnl'Club^ir. T. 

8. Fu>irm or Bonn.— Ever sinoe its cbarseter became known 
to me by examination and use, I have persisted in its recom- 
mendation aa the most economical concenoated fertillier ftemers 
can purefaaae.— iSWoisieoMiWMS^^. Sd. Jf, Y. THdiMMi 

7. I have long used reduced bone, especially for grape vines for 
which It iaone of the beat special manurea in nse. I bare used 
the Floor of Bona with the moat gratiMng resulta. I can cheer- 
fully reoommend it for ita goodneaa and purity.— Pe^ B, M^td, 
laiijBd. ^MorUaUtmrui 

%. For fhilt culture I consider the pure Unbnmed Flour of 
Bone, the beet and asfost fertiUier.— Jl WUHamM, SmaU JTnM 
Xur$eris$,Jiimieiair,y.j: 

9. E. O. Gordon wanta a substitute for manure, for top-dzeasing 
graas land. In our opinion he will find nothing better or cheaper 
than bone flour.— Amo» itoMfison^ IT, Y, IHbuM^t rtpcrt qf 
Att^ JntMnU Fa/rtMri Chid. 

10. I tried aanreral tons of Flour of Bone, and the result wm 
most satlaflwtory. Being well convinced of its superiority over 
any other fertiliierl have triedfl do not healtata to reoommend 
It-A r. Small, 88 Stmlh S^JTmo York. 

11. Hor Gnowns.— I would recommend the use of coe-fonrth 
pound of Flour of Bona to each hill of hope, aa thfO beat fertiliser 
for a hop yard.— J*. W. OotUmM, BoehHisr,2f. Y. 

18. Tlda superior nannre haa been thoroughly teated— not like 
too many advertised preparations, that on teatlng will not bear tha 
trial. We can speak very confidently about it, as we hear oon 



1866. 



SORGO. 



1866. 



TTTB ABE NOW PREPARED TO FILL ORDERS for 
Y Y Sugar Cane Seed, from choice loti^ (careftilly selected by 
ourselvesX of the best varietiea of 

Pore Soi^o and Imphee Seed. 

SssD CXX0UI.AX8, containing Price list and Direetiona fbr Plant- 
ing, sent^yrse ^ oftartrsi 



-NOW READ 



THE 80BQH0 EAITD BOOK POB 1866, 

Containing valuable information on the eolture of Sorgo and Ute 
numufaeture of Simp and Sugar therefrom; also a ftill iUustrated 
deaoription of the celebrated 

AND 

THE "VICTOR" CANE MILL. 

Senti y^M ifchargStOU application to our addresa. 



ap-lt 



BLYMERy BATES A DAT, 
Hansfleldy Ohio. 



tinually such high testimonials of its great value among our lead- 
ing nursemnen and florists.— VH^A^ db JhMsstt, whoUtaU 
TYeeand PiantBrokm^ and Chmmttiion JUrokanU. Jfb. 85 
Aread*,RoeAe$ltt,ir.Y. 

fa^Pamplilata crmtsjning analysts, totttmonJals fud dirao- 
tl«^ACBMiiwtftMtorilftpplkaata. .'.^^-- 



jjs&ttr:ei in the sx:giT*. 
npHB 17NION nnrriTAi. i«iFE insi7ranc» 

X COMPANY, Boston, Mass. Second to none. No forfeiture 
of policies. No litigation of claima. Henry Oocker, Preaident : 
W. H. Hollister, Soeretaxy. 

Aaaeta,De&81,18«6 |l«BB0,8rr 

Increase since December, 1864 488,080 

Losses paid to date 844,000 

Dividenda 800,000 

Amount insured thereby 18i,&48,T10 

This Company having been tncorpcrated in 1848,, is now on« 
of tha 

OUesty Saftsi and Best, Life Lmmnce Compa]iie8 In the 
United Stotes 1 

The security of its investments and the economy of itsmneral 

onndenee 



management nave sncees^UIy commended it to the con 
of the public, and made 

THE HISTORY 01* FTS PAST ITS PROMISE VOR THB 

rrrruRE. /> 

It issues an the ordinary fbrma of polidea, and has some plant 
of InsurlttB, ousorAi. wits iniLr,.to which public attention is 
invited.^^ 

Sa^TTnlike others Mutual Companiea, it combines in itself tha 
advantages of both the etoek and «iui4iMi2pUns, its policy holders 
thus sharing in all its profits, (which sre large,) and at the same 
time rendenuff it impossible sor the Company to assess them for 
ita loaaeSk Cad befbre insuring elaawhenn 

Examination is invited. 

GEORGE N. REYNOLDS, General Ag«nt, 
Office, 88 Arcade, Roohester. 
Address— Box 886^ Post Office. 

W. S. Campbell, agent Orieani Coanty,No.SlBuiTowaB]Mk, 
(up itBira,) Albion. 

R.E.Hm,sgent,G««aaoandT7QoliiCoQntf«^^ -i 

WlUiMiWoodta7;ifHit,On«idiifW|OfttiitoOo«a^; -8^1 
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rpBOB 



«RBAT FJjm&T sbwinghiachinib. 



Groyer&Bakers 



ELASTIC STITCH 

SEWING MACHINES, 

AiB Snpeiior to all othen for the following reasons s 

1. Tber sew direct from the spools, and require no rewinding 
of thread. 

2. They are more easily understood and nsed, and less liable to 
deranfrement than other machines. 

8. They are capable of executlnff perfectly, without change of 
a4Ju8tment, a much greater vanety of work than any other 
machine. 

4. The stitch made by these noachines is mnch more firm, 
elastic and durable, especially upon articles which require to be 

■ washed and ironed, than any otner stitch. 

6. This stitch, owing t6 the manner in which the thread is in- 
wrought, is jnuch the most plump and beautlAil in use, and 
retains this plumpness and beauty even upon articles frequently 
washed and irontnl until they are worn out. 

6. The structure of the seam is such that, though it be entor 
broken at intervals of only a few stitches^ it will neither open, 

■ run, or ravel, but remain firm and durable. 

7. Unlike other machines, these bsten both ends of the seam 
by their own operation. 

a With these machines, while silk is used upon the right or 
fkce side of the seam, cotton may be used upon the other side 
without lessening the strength or durability of the scAm. This 
can be done on no other machine, and is a great saving upon all 
articles stitched or made up with silk. 

9. These machines, in addition to their superior merits as 
instruments for sewing, by achanee of ai^ustment, easily learned 
and practised, Execute the most beautiftil and permanent em- 
broiaery and ornamental work. 

OBOVBB ft BAKEB 8. K. 00. 
486 Broadway, New Tork, 
ap-tf or, 48 8tato 8t., Bocliester. 



WILSON'S EARLY BLACKBERRY. 

THE LARGEST, BEST, AND mOST PRO- 
DUOTIVE. Kipe Vsfore any other Blackberry, yieldlnff 
its whole crop in the shortest period, between Baspberrles ana 
other Blackberries, Just the time when fruit Is scarce and brings 
the highest price. 

Philadelphia Raspberry, 

For hardiness and produetlveness is nneqnalled, bearing the ex* 
treme cold of Minnesota without iiOary, and yielding in that 
ifttitude a splendid crop of frnlt It has prodnoed here oyer SOO 
boshels per acre. 

30 Acrea in Stirawberrles, Best Tarletlea. 



Bend for Catalogues, gratia, 
ap-2t -1 



WILLIAM PARRY, 
Olnnioalnson, TS, J. 



RUSS' PATENT SCISSORS SHARPENER. 

ETERY LADY should have one^ All canvassers and 
agents can make monev selling this Useful little article 
without Intcrffring with other business. Sample sent by mall for 
• CO cents. Address W. P. Peck, 18 Gold street, New York ; 6. W. 
Kills 94 Statt« street, Albany; or C. 8. Hall, 29 State street, 
liochester, N. Y. ap-tf 



TODD'S IMPROVED STAMPS. 
T^OB MARKING SHEEP. 

AGENTS WANTED EVEEYWHEEE. 

8end for Circulars to agenta. 

Address, A. TODD, JR^ 

ap-lt» PultneyviUe, Wayne Co„ N. T. 



GOODRICH SEEDLING POTATOES. 

I CAN SPARE a few bushels of the GLEASON, the best 
potato for winter and spring use, of the entire twenty sorts, 
raised \fj the late Rev. C. B. Goodrich, and described In my free 
catalogue. It is remarkably productive and free from. disease, . as 
well as superior for baking. >Frige, $1.50 per peck ; .|5.00 per 
sibBihel: tlCOOperberreL No extra charije. _[ . 

w^ifT *^ IXB.H£FfBalr«vtlfli^llr.Ti 



nmEBFROITBiSXET 

Seeo]ier*s Partent* Iklay 81, 1804. 

FORiWDyenienoe in picking Small Fruits, and for their safe 
transportation to maiket, and beauty of arrangement when 
on sale, the 

V3B3?rEEIi raXJXT BASIC TIT 

has no equJst ^e Horticultural Exhibition ni the American 
Institute, held at Cooper U%ion last season, awarded the 



FIRST AND ONLY PRIZE ! 

TO THESE BASKETS, and onr most experieneed Frnlt raisers 
and dealers, glre them the 

PREFERENCE OVER ANT OTHER BASKET QT 9IARKET. 

Sold by the trade generally, and by the Mannfactnrera. 

A. BEECHER A SONS, 

WeetTiUe, Conn. 

fggr Bend Stamp for Chnenhir. Feb-6t. 



IMPORTANT TO STOCKBREEDERS. 



DARLEY'S 



Arabian Heave Remedy, and Infallible 
Condition Medicine. 



TEE GREAT REMEDY FOR DiaEASBS OF 
HORSES AKD CATTLE^ 



Its effects are permanent and always lil^ 

It is free from the ii^nrious mineral or irvgetable stiinidairts 
that enter so largely into the composition of most other medi- 
cines. 

It has been tested for fifteen years by the best Atook breeders 
in the country with unqualified satis&ction. 

lXOXiSX2B. 

It is a snm core for 

HEAVSSi 

COUGHS, 

COtDS, 

BROKEN WIND, And aU other 

diseases which affect the wind of Honest 

It has never firfled, when properly tested, of ooiliig all diseases 

of cattle arlRlng fh>ra coughs and oelds or orerwork. Its nso on 
some of the largest stock farms in Now Terk and the Westt^rn 
States, has saved thoutuuids of raluable anlmalsi Many bn'e<lers 
win not be without it Wherever Its qualities are known it is 
the unlTorsal favorite. The proprietors simply ask for It a trial, 
fcolinu: cobfidcnt that it will friye satisfiutioQ. 

By its use the appetite of tne animal Is improved, all derange- 
ments of the dlgestlTe organs corrected, the skin softeQed, and 
the coat restored to a natural and healthy oondltlont 



THE AMEBIOAir MATE BEHEDT ABD 001- 
DinON MEDIOHI^ 

Is wMmnted.saperior; 
, , ' Bequire^ smaUer doees ; 

Is more easily given; 
Is more oertm in Its Qperatloft— 
Than any other repiedv known 

Its oj>eratlon is so fyt^Vh and natural tliat it ma,y Bafelvit>e 
ctVefl to horses and work cattle without thenecoasity^af with- 
arawing them from the road or field. 
i^ce96cents.per.pttckj«<Sl^00perdoaen. . « 

For sale by eU-drugglsts and general deslers Uvooglioat tho 
United tttftte* and CiPftdas and by ^ . ^ 

i.\,^t:« . >.A TUTTIJB * CO, 82 BiT jtoeet. 
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"DURB BRKD P017I.TRT. 

JElmm Tor KatolUiiiipy A>r (Sale* 

WHTTB FACE BUCK SPAJVISH, PTLE OAMB, BLACK 

RED GAME, GRET DORKUrGS, and BRAMA 

POOTRASi 

Baelt $7 to $10 per pair) $10 to $15 per trio, 
aeeordinff to ase and elxe* 

Fresh Eggs flrom any or all the above, $8 per dozen \ two 

doien, $5 1 flTe doien, $10.— (SareAiDy packed and 

sent in their turn* 

Send stamp for droalar. 
AddreM, 



mh-tf 



£. A. WENDELL, 

Albany, N. T. 



$50. LOCAL AND $150. 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. 



£HPI.OYMENT AT A LIBERAL SALARY^ 



THE FBAKKLIN SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
want a limited number of actiye agents to travel and Boli- 
«it orders for Machines, at a salaiy of 

$50 TO tl50 FEB MOHTH ABD EXFEFSES. 



No Humbug Concern 



Pennanent employment glyen to the right kind of Agents, 
Local Agents allowed a yeiy liberal ooauniaelon. 

MACHniES NOT SXCliLLEI) BT AHT OTHER pr 
THE MARKET, and 

WARRANTED FOR ONE YEAR 



Cheaper than any others and More Praetieali 



coBiPXixixiosr i>j^a?XEii>. 



FLOWER AM) VEGETABLE SEEDS. 



TICK'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
SEEDS. 



FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1866. 



IS NOW PUBLISHED, AND OONTAINB A FULL 

DE8CBIPTI0N OF THE CHOICEST FLORAL 

TBEASUEES OF THE WORLD, 

AKB THE BEST TEOETABLES, WITH PLADT 
DIRECTIONS . FOB CULTHRS. 



Illustrated with a Colored Bouquetteand 
Fifty Wood Engravings, 



la^ Far Cbvnhra, Tnnit, Ooadltions, Book of Inttraetlons, 
and ^eclmen Machine, address, with stamp for return postage^ 

FraakUn Senrina Mael&lne Gompany) 
[• Book 80S, Post Office, 

^ mh-tf 



3r\f\rMAWBl4l4JL€kUAm VINBS-alsolBm 
,UUU dla,IoiuHandA<liroiidi^JVNr^e,b7 



Bb*ff 



W.H. ADAMS, 



KT. 



OF ms xxwasT 



ikXrO BBCT VLOWXBS, M3X1> OOMTAIMIMO ABOUT 

/Seventy PagefS* 



l^y Sent to an who applj, enclosing Ten Cents, whioh la not 
half the cost 

Flowers ttom seeds sold by me, obtained the first prizes at the 
principal State Fairs, and hundreds 'of Goonty Fairs, the past 






Address, 
Jan-tf 




THE KEDZIE FILTER 

has been used many years throBjrhout the United 
SUte^ and iU merit (blly esUblished as posses- 
ing every practical and scioti pic arrangement 
for the objects desired, namdy, vender&g the 
most impure Rain, River, or Hydrant water free 
from air oi^ganio matters, gases, color, taste or 
smeO. 

They are portable, durable and convenient, not . 
liable to get out of order, and can be transported 
any distance in safety. 

Address, KEDZIK As BUNNEI^ 
Rochester, N. T. 



DeseriptiTe etranlars sent free. 



mh-tr 
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MQTHKR'S jrOVRNAI^. 



A MONTHLY MAGAZINE ! 

For Mothers and the Household. 

ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF PER TEAR! 

In ereryChxireh, Town and yniage, to secure subscrlbeni Direct 
aU letters to MOTHER'S JOURNAL 

Fab^ 498 BroMlway, New Tesk. 



GREGORY'S SEED CIRCULAR. 

SNT ORATtS TO ALL. — As the original Introdncer 
.J of tiie Hmbbard Squash, Marblel^ead Mamxnetii CabbaMk 
and other ehoftoe TMwtsblea, I invite the patronage of the pnbUa 
JAMES J, Hi 0REOORT, 
/^^ Marhlehstd, Mm 
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PR[MIDMS~llB[l)UOFf[RI 

A HMDSOME PRESEOT 

TO EVEBY BUB8CEIBER TO 

THE AMERICAN FARMER—AT $1.00, 

Or in Clubs of Ten and upwanli, at Eighty Cents each. We will 
send a beontlftil engraving of the late 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND SON 

**at home." This is a splendid offer, and we congratulate onr- 
selves on haviog seeored this yalnable prize for oar anbacrlberSb 



PREMIUMSII PREMIUISII 

TO AGENTS! II 



To any one who wIU send us SeTenty-llTeSalMierllMrSy 
at ILOO each— or 126} at 76 cents each, we will send one of the 

Franklin Sewing Maohinei 

worth $8a00, by Express. 
We will send a copy of 

Scribner's Ready Reckoner, 

and Log Seek, to erery Agent who will send as Five 8ab* 
•€rlb«rs, at 80 cents eacL 
We wHi send a copy ef 

Miner** Domestic Poultry Book, 

to erccy Agent who wiU send vi BlfflU SnbflCrlben, at 
Wceita. 
We WiU send a free copy of 

The American Farmer, 

nd either of the abore books to every Agent who will send as 
Ten SalMicrlb«rs, at our lowest dub rates of Seventy'Five 
tSentseach. 
WewUlsendabeaatiftal 

Steel Engraving of Lieut. O^n. Grant, 

to erery Agent, who will send us Sixteen SabecHbere, at 

our lowest dub rates of SeTenty-iive Cents each. 
We will send a beantliil 

Engraving Of President Lincoln, and also 
of Gen. Grant 

to every Agent who will send ns T^BTentj-lbnr Snbeerl- 
bers* 

Our object in offering the above liberal Premiams la to ersata a 
large dreahttion for THE AMESICAK FABMEB, which we 
desire to introdoee into every town and village in the coontry. 
We send the paper to any address. Additions to daba can be 
made at iny time. 

SabaeriptlOB money may be forwarded by mail, at my risk 
withont being rsgisterod. Address, 

J^u'bUsl&er and Proprietor* 
Amerlofitn Famnert 
Xiool&ester, Jf • IT. 
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THE GREAT REBELLION. 

B, THE CIVIL WAR IN THE UNITED STATEa A 
_ complete record of the whole contest, bv Hon. J. T. 
Headloy, author of Napoleon and His Marshals, waahington and 
His Generals, &c, Ac 1,200 pages royal octavo, and 60 ate«l 
engravings. Complete in one volume, and the sune in two vol- 
umeSL Beady in March. Also the Photograph Album Family 
Bible. The most complete ever published. 
. Agents wanted in every town in Monroe county, to canvasa for 
these works. Address, L. H. DENI90N, 

eS Buffalo stairs, (8d floor). 
■ __^^_.^ Bochester, N, T. 



10,000 UABSETA BOBE ouTTnraa 

/^UT ten to twelve inches long, 90.00 per 1,000. 

JLl4SO« S5«000 ABTOBB'S dVINCE STOCKS. 

jan-tf SALTER 4s ANTHONY, Rochester, N. T. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

A 1IOMTKI.T /OVRKAIi 99 

AGHICVLTVRE ANB HORTICULTURE. 

UXUfTKATBD WnfH KUMUtOUB IMOBATIKOS QW 

Farm Buildiogsy AnlmalS) Implemeiite, FvadU, &0t 



^oltune One, for lS6e. 



One IK>llar a Year, in AdTanee. 

Five Copies for $4.00 ; Eight Copies for $6.00; and any larger 
nmnrwr at the same rat«. 

r^"All 8nb«oription8 to oommenoe with the year, fnd the 
entire volume Buppllcd to all subscribers. 

t^^PoPttnast^rs, rarmers, and all friends of hnprorement 
arc r«.-5pc<'tfully solicited to obtain Mtd forward subscriptions. 

.'^{K'ciineti numbi-rs sent to all sipplU-ants. 

Subscription mouoy, V properly enciosod, may bo sent At the 
risk uf the pubiisher. Address, 

JOHTf TURNBR, 
PuhlUher and ProprUtor^ Boche*(Ury K. T» 



MAY. 



"The spirit of the gentle South wind calls 

From her blue throne of air, 
And where her whispering voice in mosic fiftlls, 

Beauty is budding there ; 
The bright ones of the valley break 

Their slumbers, and awake.^* 

Theee "bright ones of the valley," ho^eweeUy they 
speak to HB. So lately slambcring io death, now all 
awake, alive, arisen. - The whispering voice of the 
gentle Soath wind has called, and they have come 
forth, all-glorious in the beauty of a new life. So little 
worth in the eyes of woridly wisdom, yet so cored for; 
*' tliey toll not, they spin not,** yet they stand arrayed 
in more than royal glory. Rose and lily, cowslip and 
primrose, pure, sweet, voiceless messengers are they 
all, telling us of a new life for him that was dead, and 
.new glory for the lowliest and least worthy. 



FARM WORK POft MAY. 

Mat Is the month called " beautiful/' and she has 
days thai come nearer to the realisation of our ideas 
of the paradise of onr first parents, than any others in 
the year. When the grass wears its liveliest emerald 
hue, when the apple, peach, peary cherry, and plum 
trees are laden with Tariegated blossoms, and the 
air is " oppressed with perfcme^— then, the dweller 
in thd .oovatry walks oa saHh, and breathes an 
atmosphere of which themhApiiy « eitf • hm Ha con* 



oeplionv A few brief suggestions of the ordinary 
labors to be performed on the farm each month, 
may serve as a reminder to the practical farmer, and 
inform those^ not of the profession, as to what is 
going on among those who produce the jrcat staples 
of life. 

As April wafl the sowing month. May is the plartl^ 
ing moi^th. We used to plant the corn crop first, 
and then the potato crop* But laterly, since the 
advent of the potato disease, we have thought that 
early planted potatoes were more likely to escape 
the rot, and now most farmers plant their potatoes 
first. The leading varieties for field culture are 
Dykemans, Buckeyes, Seedling Mercers, Flukes,. 
Peadiblows, Prince Albert, Jackson Whites, and 
Garnet ChiU. The Seedling Mercer is probably our 
hett potato, quality considered ; but not the most 
profitable. They require a rich soil-r-do well on sod ; 
but they aie quite liable to rot. The Fluke is an 
excellent baking potato, but is subject to similar 
conditions to the Seedling Mercer. The Dyke-, 
man is tolerably productive^, aud a good early 
variety, but does .pot do well ip sfms Ipcalities. 

Of the others named, the Peachblow is the best, 
being one of the best spring potatoes we Have. It 
yields well on light soils, and will turn off more 
money, to the acre than the geedling Mercer. The 
other varieties aie coarse potatoes, but yield well, 
and consequently pay as well as any. The coarser 
varieties should be planted about three and a half 
feet apart both ways— the others throe feet. 

Plant medium sized tubei^s, cut into two or iwir 
pieces, and about six good eyes to a hill. It is a. 
good plan to renew your seed from distant sections 
frequently. A little fine manure, qn bone dust, in 
each hill, will increase the yield. 

Plant com as early as the season will permit, on 
rich soil, well prepared. The yellow varieties are 
generally preferred, although on light soil the eight 
rowed white does rather better. If, owing to the 
land being wet, it is necessary to put off planting , 
until the last of the month, the Improved King 
Philip is a good kind to plant, as It will ripen in 
ninety dajrs, and. is quite prolific. South of 44<5, ' 
th»01ilo dent it k very prtfitable vkil6ty. ' 
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Sow plaster. Fanners, usuaUy, have a little In- 
sure after planting, when they should scatter th^ 
plaster with a free hand. Sow it on the pasture 
loty on the clover meadow, on the com hills, on 
anything which yottx experience toachea jro« it will 
beQ(^fit. It is the cheapest fertiliser that can be 
used for clover, and clover plowed under will Improve 
the soil. From tOO to 150 pounds are enough. 

Sow corn. Above ftU, do not Ibr^et to sow com, 
either broadcast, or In drills, tot soiling your i^kock, 
iM case a drouth outs short your pasture. In no way 
can so much good, nutritious foddsir-'be dbtidned 
from an acre of ground, as in sown com. If not 
noaded in the summer or autumn, it oatt be culled, 
and makes the best of winter fodder. The ground 
should be very rich, and about Itmi bushes sown 
bfroadcast, ' or two- ^n drills, 3 1-3 apsirt. If sown 
broadcast, it should be plowed tmder. ■ 

Beans. The latter part of the month is a goodiimfe 
t6 plant field beans. Medium White are About as oer- 
tutn and proitable as any variety. They i^Ofild be 
% 1-2 feet one wmy , and in drills, or hills -fiTeUj close 
together thid 'other 'way. 

Bow eamots Ibr stock feeding, iMt of the mohth, 
in drills 2 1-2 feet, if to be werked by horse, or 
hilf that dislsinoe, if to be worked by hoe. Soii 
■konld he rich, and free as possible from weeds. 
' Bepiir feiicei. Turn cattle out. to pasture frem 
middle to last of the month. If cows are about to 
cftlpsv keep %hem in .^e yard im^ ft is over--ft>r 
chaage of diet and the exeilement of 'greater fireedom, 
sometiBieB eauMS abbttion. Save all th«' calves, for 
at psesenra&d pnspecUve piictos of cows alid beef, 
it will ps(y to Mlio tliem. 



WAnm tALK^^No. *. 



eairuLS loa pa aksbxoait, faxioeb, bt i^ ,» mucksxi; 

■** WiSUi, fli^hbor, Jones, what have you beeiidriv- 
iiig«kt, lately.'' 

"Oh, a little of everything, getting ready tor 
vf^hgwitik, yon know." 

* Going to hehk it pretty «tr6ng this Jrear T 

*N6 ; I can't see my way dear enough to go Into 
])%tatO' raising so deep as I have the last two or three 
yeltfe. Don't think they will briUg an extra price 
next lkIl,thougltf the new tariff on tkose that are 
brought from the Previnces may hate a good efibct. 
I shall put in more barley." 

" Sell any stock this sj^ringr 

•^Only my six-year old oxen. A batcher oiQfored 
me |225, and I let 'em slide. I don't believe, in 
keeping an animal you have raised for sale, siler you 
have been. off^]^.aU it is worth. They weiv ai 
handsome pair pf oxen tlK>9gh, and had got tp be in. 
1^ order. Tb« tbx«of«l« <t^ an^ thji hmpn wi)yii 



have to do the spring work. How are you getting 
along r 

" Pretty fair. Fve been fixing up the old orchard. 
Just got through grafting last week." 
" What kind of apples did you put in V 
"Mostly Baldwins. They are the standard fruit 
yet. There's nqthing in the apple Hne that can com- 
pare wi& them f(» a market variety, thatVi been 
found out yet. I've put in some Tahnan Sweets, 
Rhode Island Greenings, and a tree or two of early 
kinds, for variety, you know." 

" Cost's sometbing more for grafting wa^than it 
did a few years a^, don't it T 

" Y^ ; teth&lsnilfirh, but iome are ualng the old- 
fashioned clay giwftiag eement. On large stocks it 
answer^ very weS ^ bbt oa& . small stoci wax i« indis- 
pensable. The eUiy cement is made by mixing two 
parts«lay with oue paH flean ccm dung, and putting 
in a little very fine hay, cut very shf)Tt^to make it 
hold together." 

" Have you gbt plenty of seed potatoes? If you 
have, I want to exchange some of my Footes for 
seme you raised down on your clay loam field." 

" Do you think they do better to change the seed 
from clay soil to your uj)land f 

** Certainly, I know they do. I make it my prac- 
tice to chauge my seed potatoes at least every other 
year, and they yield much better by so doing. I 
suppose it is so, to a certain extent, with all kinds 
of crops, but potatoes iihotr it plainly, and it is the 
same when, changed from upland to lowland or clay 
loams." 
" Got any Iseed com to spare T" 
" I can let yon have a few quarts." 
" How did you save yours V 
"I selected it. in the field after the husks had got 
dry, taking only these ears which were filled out 
over the tips perfectly; and only those which were 
on a stalk that raised two or more good eats. This 
is the way I've saved mine for several years, and I 
thinlc it is gradually improving the quality of the 
com." 
" What do you think of putting com in so earlyt" 
" I don't believe in planting com or any oUier 
seed, until ^he soil is in condition to receive it, and 
that is not until it is wanftaad mellow. Asa gen- 
eral thing, we are ^ apt to work ow ground too 
early in the spring, and before it is dry enough. 
The consequence is we put- in the eeed while the 
soil is cold and damp, and by woiking^the sofl wet» 
it is left in. a hunpy eondhieii, oniy half pidveiteed, 
anduofit fot Ibriiiihtaig food fer ^o young plants. 
Bo it's best not to» be in a hurry till the right Hme, 
and thon put thiogs thiongh aslut as you plsasa>" 
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A FEW HINTS ON KEEPING FOWL^. 

-mrnrmjit Ms «ni AMonftJur vammxi, sr %, y.mmktoM. 

1 9AV19 often thought that thepiqftt«of dqoMptic 
poultry have b<^n undern^tedto sueU au exteat».that 
loan jr penona . do not give theii fowls the care they 
aie entlOed tp. Thai Ibwla kept hf oaxefnl and ex- 
pe^eueed. hands* have yieWed. » handsctme income 
iot the oapHtal Inyeatod, no one wiU^eny; on the 
other hand, kfHU kept hy. cavelew and unobeerving 
peniong have failed to meet the enpect«tion of that 
daes w1k> think that there U nothing 4ii good eaie 
and good manngement of pooltry^anj more than any- 
thing else. 

There aie two Glseaea that keep poultry, the one 
dasB keep and raise them for amusement, and gen- 
emUy are fond of that kind commonly qUled, orna- 
^nentel poultry ; the other daas select sod keep what 
are common^ called, bam yard fqwlsABd it is perhaps 
from this class, that the gveateet profit is to be real- 
ized. They produce the finest cbidcens ioz the table, 
and if well kept, will at all leasons of the year ^upply 
the larder with good, fresh eggs, whlch.a good cook 
will rarely if ever o^ect to. i ^ 

In onder to be BuCcessful in raising 'poijltxy, a few 
precautions are neceesary. . .First keep your rqosting 
places for fowls clean, and free frem lice ; let your 
fowls at all times have free access to fresh and pure 
water, burnt, bones, gravel, &c. Sfcleet hene^r set- 
ting that you know are kind and gentle mothers ; 
select good fresh eggs — ^those that have been laid the 
day be^re aieto be preferred. 4^ good siz^ hen 
can cov^r fifteen eggs, and if set in a quiet place will 
hatch from thirteen to Itfteen Chlckehs. AtteY the 
hen has been sitting about a week it is weU to sprin- 
kle a little powdered sulpur in the nest. This will 
drive away all the lice the hen may-hnw on hex, 
whkl^if aUowed torenuim, often compels h«r to 
leave the nest. 

Should you prefer to laise pnUeti^ «Blect mnll 
fovnd eggs, ss the long lAissrp ones are snre to pro 
dace male chickens. About the time yon think the 
chicks begin to hatch, it is well to examine the nest 
and remove all the sheiUs and rotten eggs^ Perhaps 
some of the confined chicks may require a Utile as- 
sistance, for sometimes they are nnaUe to }^gG$k down 
the prison, walla that oonfine. them. . In rendering 



this assistance, be careful not to hold the small end 
of the egg downward %9thi^.pa|tjr cause a loss of, 
blood and the chick will die. The chicks should be 
left under the hen, in the nest, at least twenty-four 
"hours after heing hatched. By this they gain 
strength, and will be less liable to perish when 
removed to th^ open air. Let the coop stand &dng 
the east, so as to receive the morning- sun. Feed 
^l^cooked'cominea}, datil old enough to eat whole 
grain. ▲ boiled egg occasionally is aT godd th|i^ 



to £^ve the chicks strength. Feed little and often 
and keep your coop clean, and no difficul,ty will be 
found in raising ninety per cent of all the chickens 
hatched. 

MANURE FOW HOP YARDS. 

wximar worn ram kunaokit tabioeb, bx f. w. ooiuxt. 



It is a mistaken idea that the r^hest lands are 
those most appropriate for hop yards. Where the 
soil is very fertile, as in reclaimed swamp lands, and 
the rich mucky lands in many sections of Michigan, 
Illinois and Wisconsin, the growth of vines prepon- 
derates greatly over the quantity and value of the 
fruit raised, when treated in the same, manner as is 
the soil in the older hop districts of New York. 
These olde^ hop districts are what would be called 
In Western New York,, poor lands ; lands unfavor- 
able to thegTQwth of fruit or grain, except in their 
most hardy varieties; clay, slate lands peculiarly 
adapted for dairy or stock fieirms, and used for that 
purpose. Almost all the hop growers in these hop 
districts were first, and still are dairymen. The 
surplus of manure produced on the fiirms is used 
advantageously upon the hop yards there, while the 
same amount upon i;^e£ lands, wonld QBlj^ increase 
the growth of vines withoi^t a corr^ponding 
increase in the yield of hops. 

..^ There is an' infallible rule for the preparition and 
cultivation of hop yards equally applicablo to every 
sectiour Whatever prepares the ground well for 
com, does for hops. The fihst' thing necessary for 
either ciiop is to keep the ground mellow and per- 
fbefly free l^rom weeis ; first by ^ub-soil plowing and 
draining, and afterwards by a frequent uto of the 
cultivator and hoe. Then the piopev manure for 
the hpp 9«L9d is whatever would fit the same land 
for a good com crop ; whether it be the, contents of 
barnyards^ ashes, marU lime, plaster,. or bone dust. 
On day, alate lands it is customary to manure the 
hop yard in the £Edl, by placing a shovelf ull of good 
bam yard manure to each hill, which requires four 
or five loads per acre. 

Lime and ashes are alee very beneficial in the 
spring, applied at the rate oi about one pint to the 
hill, which has a tendency to prevent the irork of 
the gmbs. Lands destitute of limtf and magnesia 
would be greatly benefitted ^ the use of lime, 
ashes And bones. Baw bones, gMund into flonr, 
form the most iintrHlens mnnnre fbr many lands. 
Thl9pMparatiOQ is a great improvement m an im- 
mediate feTtllizBr,.npon any other fom of bone 
maMure, restoring to the land, in a oondttiDn for im^ 
mediate nse^ the oi^ganiQ' matter which the grewth ^ 
of heps so nBfsdl^ahsorbs. Thla can be pseeiBed in 
an.nnadnlterBifed cendition) of the Boston fiOlling 
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New lands Heed mucH less manure than old yards ; 
while if the soil is not properly prepared hefore the 
root^ are planted, any amount of subsequent culti- 
Tatlon will not atone for the z^ect. 

BUILDINCS FOR A SMALL FARM. 

I SEND the accompanying plan of buildings suit- 
able for a small farm. The idea in view is to obtain 
the greatest amount of conveniences in the smallest 
possible space, and hence at the least cost. The 
buildings are intended to be built in the balloon 
style, the timber consisting principally of 4 by 2 joists. 

House 25 by 20, 11 feet posts, thus giving' high 
chambers. Two large bedrooms, one small one, and 
a large closet in the chamber. End to the road, 
and all the buildings face the south. Cellar only 
under the main house, with roll way. Chinmeys 
in the center of house and L. L 15 by 15, 9 feet 



posted: Chamber used M gi^nary , &c. Btairs from 
the weed .house. Sink and pennaiieiit boiler in 
cook room ; stove to be removed to living room in 
winter, if desired. Stoves in parlor and nnrseiy. 
Wood room, with well and pump or bucket in cor- 
Wfr. Carriage house, with room on side ibr bar- 
neea ; thlllB of ifragon pass through the partition ia- 
to the heneiy. Carriage and wood room, benery, 
pig pen, kCj single roofed. Henery with window in 
roof. Open passage from wood room thiouglieainage 
room and bam to hog pen. Bam with six catfle 
stalls, two'hoiee stalla, one bay, -atid large floor. AH 
outer doors of bam and outhouses to slide inside, 
except large bam door. Stairs to reach scaflbld over 
horse stalls. Other smaller matteta will suggeet 
themselves to any one. 

The cost of these boildingB depends upon location, 
style of finleih, &e., and will xiange anywhere between 
$i;300 and |d,000, to be in respectable stylo. 




CFBOtmrD l*LiK.— HotiM 86 by aa WoedhoQM, IS by 10. Gnrfage houM, It by 10. Bmi, B5 by SOL H«atty, Wby 
Ml Hog F«ii, and Wftter CtoMt, 10 by la M«ttwMMat1& tha oImt. Ko allowanoe made for wills and partitioaia 

1>E80BIFriOK.>-A, pa^1or>-l» by 10 ; B, nixraeiy-^lS hj 10; O, llbnry— 10 by 8; D, UviD|r roomed bf 11 : B, Vll-~10 by 5 ; 
V, doaet; F, ctiDar; 6, eook roon, *«.-• by 8; H, pABtrf-^ by 4; I, haU— e by 8; J, wood «id WeU ioonv*-lS ^ 10; K, oaniafo 
jpoom— 12 by 10; L, poultry hou»e— 10 by 10 ; M, ^ pea— I by 5 ; M, ply pen— T by 6; N, wat^r doaet— 4 by 4; <\ bam floor-rSft 
by 18 ; P, hone stallB— < by 4, each ; Q, passage ; R, oattle atalls— 13 by Z}i; ; 8, bay, 12 by 10. 



CA8BACE. 

MB8BR& Bda.:^ have just been nading in the 
j^ril number of Ths Fariow, a pietty minute dee- 
eiiption £com one of your eoneopondents* on the 
auiyectof nH^ikg pannips, which is all Teiygood. 
I wish to seer ^ ^1^ connaction, Ibr the benefit ol 
^nr reftdera, that I hare been in. the practiee of 
planting cabbage leed, with such aeed as oeme 
«p small and are at first of alow growth, eepedally 
vitift oaiiota. The cabbages oome up iiukk, and 
shows wkevs the rows are, which enables ms to 
weed the bed before the carrots get large enough to 
be eaaOy seen ; a&d aii9«k«r adTsotsgei^ ths^tosks 



the best cabbage plants for late or winter use. 
Standing thin in the rows, they grow more stocky 
than when sown thick in abed, and are fit for trans- 
planttng before the carrots get large enough tohe 
floured by thetn.-^^. Devw, 

A mak's influence is imparted to his beasts, par- 
ticularly the horses, the working cattle, and the 
milch cows. A man of an irritable temper gets up 
nerrousnessin a horse or cow. 

Tn next Ohio State Wir wiQ be held at BajlOiN 
September 95. 
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«OW WE FARM IT IN THE OENESEE 
COUNTRY. 



( AKHuoAir rAum, bt p» a anxoup^ 



wsxraor wom i 



Tva lower GenMM oountaj witbin few to six 
•nUM «f Lake Ontario, baa a 0oil difiRuing matoiiallx 
finintheniddle.a&daiH^rBeetkma. ItUgvaarall^ 
m Ugbt, aandy loam, origixialij covered witli a scant 
growth of oak, clieBtii«t and pine. Some portions 
iiaya a mixture of day in the aabeoil, wliick.addB 
to ita fortuity. 

This lower section is pecnliarij adapted to grow- 
ing poUtoes of a dry, mealy qnaaty, very populsr 
in the New/York markets, and owing to the protecr 
tktt afforded .by the kke^ is a good fruit rciglon. 
Here the grape floarishes, and seldom &ila of a good 
crop. Peaches often sorvlTe the winter hese, when 
killed by the seyere cold a fi»w miles farther south. 
The lowest poin^ reached at myplaee, (betmeen three 
and fonr miles from the lake,) daring the last winter, 
was 2 ^ below zero, on the 8th of January. A few 
miles farther soath it fell to 10^ below. In some 
parts of the State, the thermometer fell as low as 
20<>. In Philadelphia, it sank to 15<» below. 
Peach buds are uninjured here as yet. 

The leading staples' In this lake re^on, are fhdt 
and vegetables, and notwithstanding the land ii 

* much weaker and lighter than that further np the 
liver, yet iiBLrmers, in years past, have made money 
fhster than they have on the heavier soils. In grass 
and grain they excel us, on the heavy soils ; but we 
Burpass them in hoed crops. Oats on a light, sandy 
boH, are not a paying crop. They average from 15 
to 80 buidielB per acre. Up the river, they get Ihnn 
80 to 00 bushels per acre. 

We aim to get oats in the ground jusi as early in 
'the spring, as it will admit of working ; late sown 
oats rarely succeeding well. We generally sow after 
com or potatoes — rarely on sod ground. We some- 
times go through with the plow and split the hiXLs, 
harrow them down, cross-plow, and sow upon the 
farrows, if they are fine and even ; etherise harrow 
them first. Where the land is in suitable condition, 
1 like to drill in oats, as it puts them in of a more 
uniform depth. We use from 2 1-3 to 8 bushels of 
•eed per acre. The lesser quantity will answer, if 
the light oats are all blown out. On very strong 

' land the Pcdand variety brings the best returns^ but 
on lighter land I prefer the Black Maine oats. 

Some practice seeding down with oats ; aUd, if the 
oals are got In early, with tolerable sucoesB. In 

^ flodi ease, the grass seed is sown before the last bar- 

' lowing, or the grooalis hanowad both wajrs, then 
ffHB lead wwn, and fhoith* giooftd nOid vitfi a 
hmrf 



The profit of the oat crop on aU avqrage soil, in 

ordinary times, may be stated thus : 

GMt of plowing, Aowliig, and hjBTOwiiig Mk Mr* %tM 

Three bnshels of seed, at 50 oenta I.fi0 

Harvesting aod drawing 8.00 

Tlireahing and drawing to market a.00 

Total coat of oiop..... $18.60 

B7 40 buabele of oata, at 40 cents per bushel |16.00 

By 1 ton of itmw 10.00 

$M.00 

. Hetprafltperaora $12.00 

This wonkL pay the tsxes and ten per cent on land 
worth $100 per aece. Higher priced land should 
never be sown to oats. There is a tmditioo. among 
finnen, that o4t« are an exhausting crop. Is such 
the&ol'Y WhoknowB? This prejudioe has probably 
arisen ftom observing that crops immediately soo- 
eeediagMJts are generally rather light. Cannot this 
be aoooonted for in any other way than by suppoa. 
ing that the oat crop has inordinately exhauated the 
aoilf In the. first place, we are not so careful in 
selecting our best land for oats, «a for wheat, com* 
or barley. Any cold, wet piece, we think, will 
answer for oats. The soil is often exhausted before 
the oats are sown, as well as after they are grown. 
Secondly, we do not take the pains in fitting the 
ground for oats that we do for other crops. They ars 
generally hurried in early in spring, often before the 
ground is sufllciently dry^ and in oonsequenoe the 
following crop suffers. 

Analysis doea not show tliat oats draw from the 
soil mors largely of impoitant Ingredients, than' 
other grains. If then, it be a fiust that they exhaust 
the soU. more than other crops, it must be because 
th^ have less capacity for extracting their aliment 
foam the atmospherei Who knows whether such la 
the fret, or not f I once knew a fiumer who gener- 
ally aowed oata before wheat, instead of summer 
fallowing, with good reeaMs. Of course he sowed 
them on a wheat soil, in good condition, and imme* 
diatdy after harvesting plowed the ground to enable 
the scattering gmin to germinate. He generally 
had a crop of gxeen oats several inches in hi£^t» to 
plow under befnre aowing hia wheat. 

Bailey is another spring crop that we endeavor 
to get into the ground atf early aa practicable. It 
doea best on pretty heavy loarn^ and is believed to 
leave the ground in good oondition for succeeding 
crops. Indeed, mai^ hrmen prefera crop of barley 
to a summer fidloW^teajireparatiQii for wheat The 
twe«>wed variety kgejienlly preferred at present. 
Two bushels of deon) plump seed per acre will 
answer. Ttu> otm of raisijig barley, is. about the 
sameas that of oata— a^ $18.50 per acre. It yielda 
on good ground, from 20 to 40 bnshela per acr»->eay 
aa averageof S&s^ 75e. per bushel, $18.75. Straw 
for Ibedii^ is worth rather more than oata— aay $13, 
■aklag gross inooaie, $80.79, and net profit, $17JNf, 
lillwr • kvtttt ftfteg «•? Uuui «ftli. 
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. The reader will perceiFo that the fanner of the 
Genesee country must devote his land to more pro- 
stable crops than oats or barlej, to make money Yerj 
fast. 

WOODCHUCKS. 



WSRTSX fun nU ▲MSSICAK FjUUCSB, BT J«tIAH tALTU. 



Eds.: — A correspondent on page 67, 
February number, inquires how to kill woodchudks, 
&c. To me, that is a very simple operation, but why 
does he want to kill them ? I hsre never been able 
to discover that they do any partleolar damage, and 
I preserve them for sport, in the absence of ^oth^r 
game during^ summer. True, they will banow a 
few holes on the high ridges, along the teoes^ and 
if there happens to be a young apple troe directly 
opposite their hole, and not many feet off, they will 
occasionally champ the bark a little, apparently for 
Amusement, for they never eat it. They are a very 




shy and wary ajtfmal, and ihe least thing, a piece of 
l«g or paper tied around the tree wfll keep them off 
for ever. They, of course, eat a little clover, and 
grass, and fruit when they can get it. They steal a 
little from me, and a fit^ from my neig^ibors ; but 
I have never been able to miss enough at a time to 
make me vexed, or begrudge it. I have some fifteen 
to twenty burrows, or more, around' my farm, and 
how many woodchueks I cannot tell ; but almost 
any summer's evening I can find out one or two 
woodchueks, sitting up on their haunches, looking 
about as knowingly and cunningly as a squirrel. 

As I said before, they aM a very wary and eua 
ning animal, and it takes m clever and ooorteous 
sportsman to approach them; therefore I call it 
good sport to get a crack at one, and never shoot 
at them with a shot gun, for they are very hard to 
kill with shot, and I consider it too cruel to wound 
them and let them get awiQF ; I, tiierefore, shoulder 
my rifle, march round the fields, screened as mnoh 
as posriUe, until I see one out, then approach w 
near as it is safe without lieing perceived, wait until 
ho site tip, or I give a slight whistle, and he witt be 
up in aa instant, draw as fiae a sight as possible 
on his head, crack goes the rifle ; if I miss, all fair 
and square, «p go his heels, and down goes his head 
into his hble« ^nicker thalu lightning. If I hit, he 
\a a dead " un/Niiid4iot<xMM]l^^fit<Mj m Ii1tli«lf 



to he tl«i PIVIB vr\ik f sW* gfiipi, ^get;afiriqnMiid<|9iff|9. 
When thrown into f,\^a ii|ai|arQ]|^ap, and thoroughly 
decomposed they make excellent manure, which it 
about the bebt use I ban put them to. 

If your correspondent hi^ no^time nor indination 
to sport, and merely wants to get rid of them, it is 
a very easy matter, as ftir ^as my experience g^es. 
During summer, ram aburiiinto the moalihef thslr 
holes, or with a spade dig down the mbvlh of eaok 
hole, or set a dog to i^ork at each hole, and the first 
opportunity, the woodehucks will all lesrve for parte 
unknewB to Mm, If this is too muoh trouble, the 
next best thing is, to take, during winter, m small 
ear of eom, a sweet apple cut In two, or a pteee of 
Johnny cake, sprinkled with or steeped in a sokitioii 
o€ strychnine, and pnt a piece down each hole. This 
will be Bme to kill. To sufifecate them wkh smoke 
or the ftmies of brimstone is cruel, and I never do*]t 
or allow the boys t» do ity if I can help it. 



BLACK SPAMISH FOWL0. 



Messrs. Eds.:— Allow me the privilege ofanswiec- 
ing your readers a questiop that is asked o[ie time 
after time, namely — wl\at variety of fowl I think the 
best. And while doing so, I will add, as proof of the 
correctness of mj views, that the opinion of the 
majority of my custoniers, particularly of fieuiciers, 
coincides with my own« . X have had over eighteen 
years* experience in breeding and rearing fancy fowls 
of all kinds, and my first choice is for the White Face 
Black Spanish. They will lay more weight of eggs 
than any other variety, while as a market fowl they 
are large, fl/esh tender, sweet, juicy, (not stringy as 
with spme of tl^o larger breeds,) and. in Xhi^ market 
(Albany) andNew York, they are always readily sold, 
while those with feathers on their legs a^ soioe- 
times rejected as tough. I suppose that more Span- 
ish are sold to fanciers and amateurs in a year than 
pf all other kinds of pure bred combined. I find it so 
in my ca9e (and my prices being the same for all 
varieties it is immaterial to me which I sell), t see 
that some fanciers (who have a particular kind for 
sale) claim the Brahmas as the best. They are a 
good fowl to lay in winter after others are done, and 
they are a splendid " hatching machine" in sumn^r. 
I had a hen of this breed that sat five times in a sin- 
gle year. , Som^e of your readers mJi^ht have ^seen her 
with, her brood of chickens at the JD^atipx^al Poultry 
Show, in this oity, Feb., 1856. She hatched her first 
brood Jan. {^th, 1656, and u^ four times more d^ri^ig 
the yetr. The Brahmas are an excellent variety, bnt 
I must inquire of some of your correspondents ^ 
difibrenoe between theni and gray Shanghais. 

B. A. WB2n>£tXk 



Aia lUiigs^ M they zife, by the flnooth 
take.*' 'oaiici.x 
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• MBg^.JgD9.:— Being but a skirmlBher— an irre- 
gular, if yon please — I hope it will «ot be expected 
that I jih^ m^e live shotB— pink the center at 
erei/ caofw^. But, hiring been Beveral times round 
the world, and soinewhat across it, picking up, in 
ontof-the-waj comers^ odds and ends, not very com- 
nott far vp oonntrj, possibly I ahall now and.t^en 
pat.ia a shodt that will opnnt. 
. Bj the by, if there* s|kioald happen to be among 
Thb Fabxbb'b itifiada tbope. who have a bit of salt 
ipaxsh, QX fwamp, or mill pond, 1^ shall be delight 
to meet thpm socially.. There are swsmp, and salt 
marshy a«4 pond producUons that I have studied the 
ecoaaoroy of- abroad, some of which I have an idea 
may earily enough pe utilized at home, and therefore 
propose. a chat upon the subject, one of these days, 
when we shall have become something better 
i^nai^tadi . , . 

Jjost now, I have in mind a live fence material, 
which appeared tonravioet eflMent in ooiuitries quite 
as oold as any portiom of ours ; and aa we lisv» dis- 
eevered as yet, nothing that iaqoite tha thing aeed- 
ad'for hedgiiigiB the United Slates, i beUeve atten. 
Ilott ought to bf» called to the material, and notwith- 
iianding it tea h>ng way off, if there ahall bs foani 
ten or half adoaea reUabla enterprislBg lEOttiem in 
all oar northern Tegkms, wbo wfll aadertake to 
niahn s liilr aad faithful experimental will aader- 
tite to psocaie lor theni within a nasonabfe tiiae> 
Aa seeds, fine of »coflt, 

Tha ipatarhU is the thom-beariag fhnib^ papalariy 
known ia Spaniak Amezisan ooantiies af ibo South- 
aim hamiaphBre; as ib^. I^apamdaL I have, not 
learned that any of our botanists have LatWaed t^ia 
bush as yet. Thaiifipawiiai -is found common 
amwgh In all the interior of soijithem Bvaxil^ in I^ 
gms, Paraguay, aud throughout the^ wholp of the 
ptorinoes of the Bio de la Plata; though I do not 
leaMmber to have ever toen i^t an. tha eoas^ or ve^ 
soar to any of the laigar rivers. I da not knpw if 
the shrnb is tioiidof wide waters. I saw it growing 
in its best perfoction to the southitard of £1 Pays 
del Diaro— those vaafrlow* lavel plains stretching 
away along ihe .coast to the Qputhward of the Bio 
de la Plata « and along the t'ort Desire Blver in 
fatagaaKiP*^^ ^^ parallel of 46^ south. The 
ihnib gj^ws.abundantly^ and seems perfectly hardy, 
\^ough the winters are tong and severely cold. On 
the Padfic side, aU tb|9Qgb the Interior of Chili, to 
the ^uihward of Valparaiso, as far as the |l9d par- 
/ allel Qf latitude; the Naj^ndd Is a common bush, 
^ and waoften saw. ii used as hedging eneloanrea for 
aaials. 
' Tl* dtfab growa xafldly ftaoi wm^ BUkkfai; If 



properly planted, an impassable fence in the 
third year of its growth, at which ago, its average 
hlght is about four and a half feet. Its structure is 
more compact and symmetrical than the North 
Aiherican or European thorns ; the foliage dense and 
vividly green ; its flowers ornamental and sweet 
scented — the elysium of the honey bee, and the 
sharp, black, carved and wicked thorns are so 
numerous, that it must be a brave beast or bird that 
ever makes the second attempt to fbrce the passage 
of a Napandai hedge. 

The growth of the shrub is so compact and uni- 
form; that very little cutting is required, even for aa 
ornamental hedge ; and the only possible objection 
to the Kapandai as a hedge plant, that I can con- 
ceive of, is its prolific bearing of seeds and' sloveuly 
habit of sowing them broadcast to an unreasonable 
distance, whore they spring up and flourish like 
weeds. In our country, perhaps, the birds would 
look after that difficulty, as I observed upon many 
occasions that diickens and pigeons greatly preferred 
the seeds to com or any other grain. 

700LISH FERTILIZING PHIL080PHT. 

We saw not long since, in a somewhat circuitous 
cruise through Missouri, niinois, Indiana, and soma 
of the western counties of Ohio, in all, at a rough 
guess^ one hundred and fifty farmers, burning straw 
and com stalks in the field ; first to get the " trash" 
out of the way, though there were but five or six of 
the fifty, that my shipiaate and I called to aa 
account, who were green enough to own up that 
getting the trash out of the way was the prima 
object. They said I 

. .*'0, we are fertilizing our fields bravely; doa*l 
you seer 

" No, we don't see/' Baid Ned. doggedly, to one old 
veteran who had bean a member of Congress* and waa 
psQsldaaiof aa agrlai^tazal society ; an^ who waa 
bniBiog a|> about thirty tons of good wheat straw 
all in oaa pilo. 

" Ko, sir ; tss 4on't see aay such thing t" Ned 
lapeaied. " How mpush fertility do you expect to 
get out of all that pile of straw. Colonel T 

" How much, sir t Why all of everything it con- 
tains of the material, I reckon—- about twelve per 
oen^ of its bulk— $200 worth out of the pile, cer- 
taiuly. Tou toe we cannot bum up anything ; it's 
all there in the ash." 

. Ked laughed^ regular horse ha t ha I ha t at which 
the Colonel stared ; but not hal^ so much as he did 
by tha ^me Ned. had talked chen^stry and fertilizing . 
philosophy to him in his amusing salt water fieishion 
for about ten minutes. | 

•* No skipmate, you cuinot abeolutely bum a thing ^ 
oat of existence^ oertai&ly. But provided it were 
poaribia, it waald anlj^ba squivalaat to wliat yoa 
aiadittg> 
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"Why, how is that my dear sir?" The Colonel 
was becoming interested and slightly alarmed. 

" Smoking like a first clijss ocean steamer, burn- 
ing soft coal/' Ned went on, pointing to the immense 
column of black smoke going high up into the air, 
and then widening out and sailing away before the 
strong upper current, blackening far to leeward, all 
the eastern horizon. 

" Colonel," I^cd. broke out suddenly, "if you expect 
to derive any especial benefit from the consumption 
by fire, of that big straw pile, you will need to sow 
and plant all the White Pigeon Prairie, away over 
yonder in Michigan." 

" Why, sir, what do you mean ?*' 

" That there, is where you are spreading about 
ninety-two per cent of your straw fertility, fertilizing 
)and belonging to people you never heard of— per- 
haps never will. There is the trifling per cent of one 
condition of potash that you will have left for your 
share, and the larger portion of the silica. That, 
however, you will have so roasted that it will serve 
you no fertilizing purpose for these four years to 
come. All the other elements of fertility are going 
up in that colunm of smoke and sailing off out of 
your reach.** 

" But what better could I have done ? The straw 
was here in my way, and" — 

" Ton should have distributed it here, there, and 
everywhere about your fi&rm, and get it out of your 
way, my dear sir. A great deal of it would hare 
been profitably employed in stable bedding and 
bam yard litter, in place of the food bright bay 
sacrificed to such purposes. The straw having fire 
times the alworbing capacity of the hay xuied, would 
h4ve secured to yon five timet more good manurial 
wealth than you have secured about your stables 
and barn yard, that has now flown or run away and 
lost. 

* "Then fhere is your orchard," which would have 
been greatly benefitted by a liberal straw mulching ; 
aad.sQ would all your pastures and meadows, and 
everywhere you would have had your straw in the 
best possible condition and position for nature's 
active agents to lay hold of, decompose iind return 
to the sou in the propej form, losing In the process 
scarcely seven per cent of the sum total of fertility 
in the straw ; whereas, by burning up the big j^e 
in the manner you are doing, you are left less than 
Qight per cent, ai^d that in a condlitioo that I wot^ld 
aot give a fifty cent 'fractional* for Ihe whole lot." 
. " What an agricultural ass I am, to be sure 1" the 
Colonel said, looking excessively foolish. "But I 
thank yon, sir, for the lesson. I shall never bum 
another straw or com stalk for manure, so long as I 
Uve. That is swom to." 

" You own biuineH ne'er ask any otlidr .'to do,, ^ 



Vabieties of WiiVAT.— I have grown the 
" Hoosac" or Cliina Tea ViTieat for the last five 
years. Until last year, it gave good yUAA, say 
eighteen bushels per acre. This wheat should be 
cut as soon as ripe, or a little before ; otIicVwise it 
shells badly. . I think the Yellow Tiffe as good for 
fiour, better to yield, and it will not suflfer as badly 
by standing after it is ripe. T raised it last year ;" 
the best of it gave from 20 to 2?? bushels per acre ; 
a neighbor got 25 bushels. It was a poor season fbr 
wheat with us. The Yellow JHfe is a s6ft wheat' 
like the Club, and unlike what is called the Scotdk 
Fife.—/. IT. 8., GrinneU, Iowa, in Prairie Farmer. 

Carrots for Horses. — Experiments have riiown' 
that the best way to feed carrots to hbrses. Is ftt 
conjunction with oats. Alone, carrots are not as 
good as oats alone, but fn conjunction, they are bet-' 
ter than each fed separately. If you are in the 
habit of feeding four quarts of oats to a niess, give 
two of oats and two of sliced carrots, and the result 
will be more satisfactory than if each were Ibd Bspi- 
ately. _ _ ' ♦ 

' Auouirr ov BirrTER.^Buttec obtained fiam « 
given quantity of milk varies immensely. Mr. Mor-. 
ton, in fals "Hand Book of Dairy Husbandry/' •aserted 
that 'the quantity required to make a pound of buttov 
tavied from sisteen to twenty-nine plntfl, depending 
upon the breed of cows and the fised given. 

Otm aere d^ntiUns IflO square rods, 4,€40 eqnnM 
yiAds, 49,060, square feet. One rod contains 80Jd6 
square yards, 272.25 square feet. One square ynid' 
contains nine square feet* The side of a square to 
obnttdn one acre— 806.71 feet; one.hfllf«cse*-*147j68; 
one-third Acre— 120 JM); one^fourth more— *10A.d6 ; 
one-eighth acre— 78.79. 

T^ total number of hogs paxsked In Chleagt» 
during the season just cloq^ is 601,489, sgt&mt 
750,147 last season-'-fehowing a falling off of 848,0Ml 
The* average yield of lard is 41 per cent mme tlytt 
last yeftr. *rhe total number of oattle paeked i« 
28,728 'head, against 92,459 head hat eeaaon. The 
dhninuiion is 68,481 head. 

FoRBST trees are raised in nurseries in England;- 
as fruit trees a^ here. The following prices are 
from a late catalogue : ash, birch, beebh, alder, |5 
per thonsand ; chestnut and elm, $6 ; spruce, $1.96; 
pine, 12.45, &C. _ ^ 

In, a ijBtter written from Germany, Mr. Kll'ppftrt; 
9f Ohio« said : "Here very Utile damage is done by 
insects, since the birds are protected Iff Um, and' 
tfeiy grove if full of thei^" , •*■''-'* 
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AORICXTLTUItAL ZNDEP1C1YD1&KC&. 

Tour correspondent " Esta Bueno," witK His pff- 
ahore phrases, has pleasantly brought to mind my 
nautical days, so that for the time being, I lived my 
"boyhood over again. He was imdoubtedly one of 
those skippers who did not come in at t)ie cabin 
^window, with a fresh water commission, but first had 
a training b^ore the niast ; and, if he was ever so 
imfortunate as to be pressed on board an English 
Bian of w«r, his Yankee tact soon gained him pro- 
motion from the waist where they only pull and 
haul, using swabs and hol^ stone the decks, to take 
his station on the forecastle, in the afterguard, or !n 
one of the tops. But if he had lived as long among 
fimners as I have, he would find that h« is a little 
out of his reckoning when he says, " We of the 
country yeomanry, are more dependent on our fellow 
men than any other class of beings in the world I" 
Although feeding the whole country, **yet held In a 
bondage by the other classes as abaolnte aa waa ever 
that of the Russian serf." Tils true, that at present 
the farmera at the far west have to pay monopoly 
prices for the railroad transportation of their pro- 
ducts, extortionate express charges, and the rate of 
passenger fare there is yet twice aS much as it is on 
oar New York Central ; but time and ever blosSed 
competition ' will soon t«gnlate all that, and the 
weatem farmers, like those of Western New York, 
-will then be masters of the situation. It was only 
yesterday a miller excused himself for asking the 
K«w Yofk dty prices for flour, by saying that the 
^DttiMSiOne aadaU; refosetosali theis wheat a* any 
Idling IssB than the Vew York iqnotations ; and thay 
mne masters of tins gsMi homa mai^et^ at leaat 
until Lake Erie is open. 

* I have never yet seen ''a ilf^teons man forssiken," 
or a ikrmer fall, who sinck matfAilly to his leglti- 
mate calling; but I have seen scores of pro4«oe 
tmyers ahd millers ML from specfdatiaf in wheat, 
poik, &CJ the tendency has always been to pay 
higher prices to the farmer than the New Yoik mar- 
ket would warrant, and the ooiintry taiks kave done 
much to favor such unfbrtonate specnkitioBSi Tkns 
in my day, the iannen have grown rich, while aa a 
general rule, speeulaten* in their products ha^e 
grown poor. 

But apropos of Hendenhall'a self-acting hand 
loom. ' It does nothing but weave after all. It 
neither cleanses, spins, nor dyes the wool, nor dresses 
the cloth. Here is a woolen ndll employing- aboat 
ibur hundred individuals, wliic^ can weave doth at 
an expense of four cents a yard ; yetto complete iiie 
flibiicfrom the. dirty fleece, wiUceife'aa from nlnaty* 



four cents to thefoar, Ibr weaving. ' Seventy dollars 
a pound has been paid for one article of analyne 
dmmicals for colocing» without which, not even a 
lady's Balmoral skirt can be made to conform in 
beauty to the present style and fashion, , 

Omr "JBueno" shipmate most reflect that the day 
of small things has passed away ; the log housa, 
with a lumbering loom between the two beds, the 
cobbler's bench in one corner, and the spinning 
wheel, and dye tub of butternut bark in the other->- 
now live only in tradition 2 and the farmer's daugh- 
ter, now sobstitutes the piano for the wheel, while 
her expensive, costume, from bonnet and waterfall, 
to her neat and dainty ehmumret contrasts strangely 
with the linssywoolsy dress and cobbler made shoes 
of her grandmother'^ day; so that ''Bneao" him- 
self may psobably lexdaim in the * true sailor 
aphorism : ' " the sails and rigging are worth more 
than the hull." 

But suppose our farmeis made their own clothing, 
boots and shoes, and denied themselves every manu- 
factured or impOTted luxury, where would they 
market their surplus/ and at what price? Where 
would be the mannfactoring towns and 'Hliages to 
pay them fifty cents a pound for batter, twenty-five 
cents for cheese, and a corresponding rate for flour, 
com, pork, &cT What woidd be our foreign com- 
merce—for if we do not import, how can we hope to 
export ? .Much has beex^ said about the approaching 
ruin of the country when our imports have exceeded 
our exports — ^yet it is this very excfess and balance, 
of trade that has enriched the country year after 
year, and aided it to carry oh a triumphant war 
at an expense of three thousand millions. 

TBH FKBBUABX BSPORT OF THB COM>a8SIONBB OV 
AGBICULTUS^ 

The New York W^Mif World publishes a whole 
cfdomn of very interesting tables from this depart- 
ment, from which we learn that the quantity of 
gfain harvested in 1865, exceeded the crops of 1864, 
by ^ld>541,088 bushels; also that there is a decrease 
in the value of the hay crop of nearly ninety-two 
milUoBS of dollars, and in the tobacco crop of nearly 
six millions of dollars. More hay waa probably 
made than in 1864,. but the absence of the war 
demand haa reduced the price, as the fall in the 
value of gold has reduced the price of the grain 
crops. The Commissioner seems to have been very 
indefatigable in collecting the statistics of the num- 
ber of acres and the crops grown« in every State 
that had not seceded from the Union ; thus living 
down by his own practical tact and usefulness, the 
machinations of the few who are eager for his place, 
the clalnor of their friends, and of the many who 
do not seem yet to know that the reports of the 
present chief are a great improvement on those of 
aiqr am of his imdeoeswn. 
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KEW YX»K. 

A letter 'from ChalauquA ctnmty, Uyda,y, ntyi that 
|dOO,000 or mors was paid ent last jear by two New 
York agents for the butter made in a region of aix 
miles sqnare. It is tme that the superior quality 
ef the batter in that eool, high, moist, well watered 
region, has made it in greaX demand by the eastern 
epicores, whidi materially increases the price. 
Although as mnch hay is often cat to the acre in 
tills warm, dry, grain region, the late sonmier pas- 
ture Bufferi so much from drouth, that the cows 
iail in their milk niUess slopped daUy, or fed green 
com fodder, ke,; and then, the butter is so inferior 
to the butter of the highland dairy regions, that it 
only passes for second and tfainl-rate in the New 
York xoarket, and the poor qualities are often bM 
as grease batter ? But the Seneca county farmers 
have much to encourage them at this time to make 
batter and cheese. Our great manufiietaring vil- 
lages always pay the highest price for all the batter 
and cheese our farmers have yet ottoted them withi> 
out any squeamish regard to its quali^. Then 
the proftt*to the grain gvowing £umer in the man- 
ure made from a stock of mileh cow^, is a oonsidar- 
atk>n, which in these last day* of exhaastlBg and 
exhausted grain growiiRg pabulum, no wise fiqcmer 
can disregard with impunity; 

JOSEFH WHIOHT'S LABOS CX)RK CROP. 

Joseph Wright, of Waterloo, is receiving many 
letters, asking for seed dent com, or directions where 
they can send for it in its true indigenous location. 
He makes this general reply, get your seed where it 
Is largest, and the dent does not run out, either 
South Ohio and Illinois, or South Michigan ; 14 to 
22 rowed yield about alike. Plant early in May, 8 
by 8 1-3 feet in hills. Keep the Weeds down by hoe 
and cuhivutor^ The soil must be well underdiained, 
and manured so highly by working in fine stall 
manure as to be iHable and absorptive, so as to hold 
moisture enough to keep the l^ves from curling, 
except at mid-day through a summer drouth. He 
then has one-fourth taoie crop of iai^ deni «oni> 
without soft ears, than he gets of dutton or long 
eight-rowed yellow, with like soil and culture. Early 
planting gives a feeble plant, bat a strong root, 
which soon makes the plant distance the la;te jAanted 
In hot weather. 

But the secret of Mr. Wright's success fs no mar-' 
vel, when It is known how much manure h« makes. 
He keeps 160 bpvines, 66 horses and colts, a flock of 
sheep, hogs, ^. He feeds all the com, oats and hay 
he grows, besides graying 100 tons of straw and 
oftuch hay when it is cheap, from other farmers ; 
foadiBgit aU with his laige com stalky eat iaeby 
horse power, and then treated with u^mL : TTaiso^ 



'somnB uD^utmrn^ii Hm MidM veethe* uk wonim 

the heat of the animal. If the dent com grown in 
the climate of Westem New York, Is planted, its ' 
tendency is to degenerate into a round flint com 
with t^ larger cob and collar. It is said that a change 
also takes place In the tropical regions, so that the 
true indigenous com region is in about latitude 
40 ® , in the lowland plains and river bottoms. In 
the same latitude on the sea coast, the climate is too 
cool and moist for the dent variety of Indian com. 
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The clover seed has been sown, twelve pounds to 
the acre, and no^ is the time to sow one bushel of 
plaeter per acre on it, and on the .old pastures. 

The ground for com must be very nicely prepared^ 
made mellow on the surface, and the com planted 
on sandy or gravelly soi]^ and a handful of ashes put 
in, or ou each hill. It wUl pay the value of one dol- 
hur per bushel. 

If it is. now time to prone (rait trees, while doing 11;, 
look carefully, and .t^ka of^ and def troy all worma' 
nests. 

The m|tn. who expects to succeed, should unite 
energy and activity, to reflection and experience. 

Weed out all the bad yreeds from the wheat and 
lye Isolds. 

Sow peai^ t^\7,f to feed i^ in autumn, but sow 
1^ if jov^ wish to i^oid the pea Vug. 
. Never mind the new or old moon in farming, bu| 
till the earth— the promii|e is sure.. 

Plant the gaodett wHh a good variety of aeeda, ani 
keep H well taken caie «f; flilr the fliu&ce oftevwMA 
if possible, while the dew is on,itxioepfc amang;bfBaiia» 

The prodaee of a>good gMden^ "vill half support • 
fSunily. 

Now is Ihe time to take off all tag locks from she^, 
and lemember nevei; let i^ )amb grow to mAtuxit^Ty 
witlialongtaa 

Cattle r and homes should never be<iumed out to 
pastme Ia spring, vntU the groond is firmly settled* 

l4]dk well to the teams, that they are propeily ledi 
and not ivorked too hard at tot, lest ^hey beeom* 
galled and son. 

Somraer lUlow should be broken up eariy, ami 
worked thoionghly-^Tlike biker's dough, the more it 
is worked, the better it will be. 

Value aa yoa ought the eiijwrienee of otherB» and 
your own wiU cost U» than without such aid. 

hctim, like theepiflnre« oftener dies of excess thaa 
of' hunger ; H lijres on 'l<we, bat it resemblsi thosa 
alpine iioweis .which &ed. themeelTes by suction^ 
from the wel «kHidiW and die if you beq>rinkle them. 
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Messrs. Eds.:— T see with regret, that In many 
'ptiTiB of New Hampshire, pastures and ftelds are 
growing up to grey hirches, iron bushes, bnLkes, 
which destroy half of the feed. This shows bad 
husbandry, clearly, or a spirit of slackness ; and yet, 
the owner of such pasture will excuse himself, and 
say that he has no time to cut them ; yet I think, if 
the &M;t could be outspoken, he thinks they cannot 
be eradicated from the soil'. I have heard fitHners 
boldly sfij that grey birches and iron bushes could 
not be destroyed. I believe it 'to be a mistaken idea ; 
for there is no vegetable but what may be killed by 
Ik few cuttings at the proper season, I repeat, at the 
proper season — for I believe you might cut grey 
birch tliirty years in succession, i^t the same season, 
»nd still it would spring, phdenix-like, from the 
stump. To illustrate ; the repeated cutting of an 
asparagus bed in the spring is far less ii^urious than 
a single cropping when the plants have attained its 
fuU maturity. 

That all plants nxay be subdued by repeated cut- 
ting is a position that does not rest on jnere theoij, 
J^ut is supported by innumerable £ACts. TI^q sprouts 
izom oak, chestnut, maple and other foi-est trees, are 
easily subdued in pastures newly cleai|»d ; for cattle, 
and. more especially sheep, keep rthem so closely 
cnppped. They will die in one ov two years. ,,It i^ 
mj conviction for one, if grey birch could be as 
closely cropped for a sufficient length of ^ine» it 
would die ; but, alas, sheep ai^d cattle uttody refuse 
them, unless placed on the starvation point ; hence 
th» whole success of this plan qf ..^ulliag grey blrp^, 
Spends upon applying the cu^tliy at the pToper 
season ; and in order to determine the right tlm^ 
the fumer should nndei|Bt|ind something of th^ v^ge- 
t»We. 

The growth of vegetables kAsmmer exhausts the 
leseoroes of the root^ and the greatest exhaustion is 
wh«pA^the top has arrived at itsfuU perfection, |uid. 
]More it begins to decay. When the stalk begins 
to deeay, it paj% tribfite to the root* ftQ4 rotiur^s<a 
portion of what it has reoeived, so as to replenish 
the source from which the f ntive vegOjlaUen is to 
spring. If this be th« eponom^iif vegetables, we 
bare a hint as to the proper time of cutting. Heni», 
if we wish to preserve the root for future growth, 
yr& must cut in the winter or spring when the 
resources of the plant are collected in the root. If 
we would destroy the plant and prevent future 
growth, we must cut when the root is most exhausted. 
This is generally just before the fruit ripens. T#ees 
ths* are eat in the winter or sfirlng threw vp a rerj^ 
lAgomvkik growth of yonng shoots; Imt those eat in 
A«giist or BepteiiAiKr* pQt.ftythJift 



is our opinion that grej birch can be eat at a 
time of the year when no sprouts wiU follow. Some 
tell us that when the sign is in the heart, cut your 
bushes, and they are dead. This may be so. Another 
says, out them in the spring, and they will bleed to 
death. Tetldoobtit. 

Qrej With makes excellent stove wood ; but it is 
the curse of a great deal of land in New Hampshire, 
and if pastures oould be kept clear of them, they 
might be made to pasture twice the amount of stock 
they now do. Plowing and cultivating will destroy 
them; but many fanners have not \h» manure to 
apply to pasture lands ; hence they should strive to 
hit on the right time to cut, so as to kill. 
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ttUiHTiUB. — ^The iarmer finds his barnyard in the 
spring full of enide manure, ^he droppings of his 
horses, cows, sheep, fto., mixed with the straw used 
for their bedding, and the rejected portions of their 
fodder. Some practice drawing this out as early ss the 
frost will permit, spreading it on the ground designed 
for com, and plowing it nnder. Others threw it 
into piles, Jet it remain and decompose through the 
summer, and draw it pot in the &U upon their wheat 
land. Both classes And veiy good siguments in favor 
of their practice. Those who plow it under in the 
spring, say that if allowed to ferment through the 
summer, it loses much, by evaporation, of its ferti- 
lizing gases; whsreas, if plowed under in the 
spring, decomposition goes on slowly, and the gases 
are absorbed by the soil, so that but littie is lost. 
Tl^e application pf coarse manure to heavy land, 
renders i^ lighter and more porous. 

The other class contend that in a dry ieaso^ tlie 
eoarse numure is a positive iigury to the crop, dry* 
ing up instead of xotting^ and rendering the soil 
much drier than it otherwise would be. We have 
kxiown crops of corn, in an eariy drouth, very greatly 
iigured by the presence of coarse manure in the 
soil, but jihis rsrely happens when the manure is 
drawn out early in the ^>ring, and applied to the 
oom or potato icropi 

We, In the interior of the Oeneiee country, have 
not yet learned the art of making and saving man- 
ure as they have on the exhausted soils of Long 
Island and |^ew Jersey. There, nearly everything 
animal, vegetable or mineral, capable of adding to 
the fertility of the soil, is carefully gathered, com- 
posted sjMi applied Sods are gathered from old 
he s di sa ds, tomen of lieiices, the road side, and when 
fences are built, the soil is first removed to the oom 
posA he^, and the foace set upon the sterUe subsoil 
Audi* iLsMhad ashes are freqaently drawn tw t 
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miles, and twelve to fifteen cents paid for them at 
the ashery, and scattered orer an exhausted soil, 
which it is desirable to lay down in clover or tim- 
. othy, to enable the grass to take. Coal ashes are 
eonsidered worth five to eight cents per bushel. 
Citizens of towns are paid for allowing their out- 
houses to be cleaned out, and feeal contents, after 
being divided, and deodorised by comi)Osting with 
Beveral times its bulk of loam or muck, are applied 
to com or potatoes in the hill or drill. We have not 
come to this in the Genesee country, and may avoid 
it, if we adopt an intelligent and economical system 
of fiftrming. 

Indian Corn.— The com crop may be considered 
the leading crop at the present time in this section. 
Although the farmer's direct cash receipts for bfs 
corn crop are not qtlite as large as those were for 
his wheat crop in . the heyday of wheat growing, 
yet he finds it a very convenient crop to feed to all 
domestic animals. Horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, 
poultry — all are grateful for a few nubbins of corn, 
and the fkrmor must have a pretty generous harvest 
to have any left in his crib, to sell in the spring. 
He disposes of most of his com in the form of bee( 
mutton, wool, butter, i)ork, and poultry, and has a 
considerable portion loft to return to his land in 
manure. The avemge yield of com in the Genesee 
country is altogether too small. 

We do not make our land tfch enough— 4o not 
till it well «Aougb— do not cultivate the com enough, 
to produce maximum crops. We now and then hear 
of a farmer raising 80 to 100 bushels of shelled com 
to an a£re, just to show us what can be done, but 
most of us are content to raise from 80 to 50 bushels. 
We, somehow, act as if we think it wiser to go over 
twenty acres of land to get 800 bushels of com than 
to raise the saeme quantity on eight or ten acres. 

They have one practice at the east that we might 
profitably adopt here — ^that is, manuring in the hill' 
with some quick acting fertiliser. Thdy use 
poudrette there. In the absence of that, we might 
use hen manure, composted with gypsum, muck, or 
mould. A tablespoonfull of such a compost dropped 
on the com before covering, would give it- a wonder- 
ful start, and greatly augment the yield. 

The varieties mostly cultivated here, aie the 
eight-rowed, white, the eight<rowed yellow, and the 
red-blazed, also eight-rowed. The latter^ on good 
land, is generally the most prodi^ctive. The King 
Philip improved, and the Ohio dent are occasionally 
grown. We generally plant all but the latter, about 
three feet apart each way. The dent should be at 
least four feet. We generally plant from five to 
eight grains in a hill. Three stalks are enough id 
grow, but we have to allow about half for casmdtles. 

Our time of planting is from the tenth to the 
fifteenth of May, according to the seaAon. We fWvor 
iar)yplaatii[g. .■ • 



Kxtraot* frort^ CtorreBpondenoe. 

A ootRliBBFoNDBNT in IndlaAa, writes :— ** We aie 
having a continuation of wet lind mud. The.Wa- 
bash has been 9ver its banks for nearly a month. It ip 
high now, and falling very slowly. Farmers have 
not plowed, but all are getting ready, and will make 
it go, early and late, as soon as the soil is in a con- 
dition to work. Wheat begins to look green ; late 
sown is very much ii^iired by freezing, and somp 
early by the fly, or from Rowing bad seeds. Not many 
oats^ and no q>ring wheat in this county." 



J. W. Pouter writes us from Vermilion Co., 
Indiana, the following interesting items : — "We are 
having a wet, muddy time. It has rained for two days. 
The Wabash is over low bottom, and rising very fiist. 
I have done a little towards planting evergreens. 
Last spring I was passing a cedar blufi*, with a salt 
sack on my saddle, and I pulled about one hundred 
and fifty little cedars of one year's growth, planted 
them in rich ground the next morning, and nearly 
every one lived. Some are one foot high now. I 
keep them clear of grass and weeds. I think that in 
three yeara I shall have as large trees as those who 
took them up two feet high, and much less trouble 
to handle. I went last fall in my spring waggon to 
a hemlock bluff and got two hundred and fifty 
small trees. The winter has been very hard on them ; 
some will die ; but all the very small ones are as 
green as ever, t am going to try another lot thii 
spring, and am going twenty miles to a white pine 
bluff for them. I have a large lot oi Norway Spmee, 
Balsam Fir, and Arbor Yiim seed, with which I will 
try my luck, as soon as the ground Is in conditlbni 
I intend to have every {Permanent meadow surround'^ 
ed on the exposed side with evergreens, if they wiH 
grow, and wherever I want a permanent lenoe, an 
Osage Orange hedge, when H Win not be an obstniO' 
tion to the country. I would not have one that etit 
off a fine view. I have known Ikrms sold,' ntfi Cur 
from, me, fbr fifty-five dollars per acre, which have had 
the above improvements in evergreen hedges ; while 
othen near by, eqtaally as productive, would not sdl 
fbr over twenty-five dollars. It will pay; I would 
say to all that would pl«at evergreens firmn fbrart^^ 
be satisfied with small onefe." 

Lawns.— One bushel of gypsum, two bushehi fif 
ash^ and one bushel of fine bone dust, sown at 13i6 
rate of forty bushels per acre, or one peck x>er square 
rod, is recommended as a fertilizer for lawns. 

Mbmbbrs of the New York Farmers' Club have : 
used kerosene to kiU -the scale insect and other pan* 
sltee upon plaato and tieea without injuiy to tliein«- 
wtaUe^they haife Immd g«s ttf i^iuioi]& 
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. A CHAPTER of well settled fad*. Hetcalf b key to 
bee kee|)lag, ptewnle ti^e foUowtng : 

1. All stooks of bees ekoold be kept etioag in 
BvmbenL 

A well ganieoaed dfj may defy MMMilt. 

3. A modentd Increiae of Bwanos will keep them 
strong, and secate the largest yield of honey. 

8. Bees filled with honey are not indlned to 
sting. 

Aa the robber's knife is staid by your purse, so 
bees are bribed with proffered sweets. 

i. In natural swarming, bees fill themselves with 
honey. 

Emigrants to a new coontiy cany their treasoies 
along as capital to begin with. 

ff. Bees slanned at smoke or otherwise, instlne- 
lively seise their storesi 

The householder, ai the ery of fire, secures what 
be can. 

6. There should be no commiiaiiealion* bolween 
ooeufAed hives, allowing the bees, of one to pass 
directly into the other. 

" No hobse is large enough for two fiunilies." 

7. A swarm of bees destitute of a queen, hxt 
dwindles away ; and unless supplied with one, soon 
perishes, either by robbers or moths. 

A country without a government,. a &n^ without 
an owner. 

8. Swarms having cpmb iBanffleieiiktiiy protected 
by bees, f oniah a letieat to miUers, and food te 



Unguarded treasnres invite thieves. 

0. An access of drones should be avoided l>y dis- 
couraging the constructioti of the cells that hold 
them. 

Drones are the "dead heads" of the hive; the 
ftseUm male$ in the farmer's herds, 

10. The building of drone oombs Joay, to a great 
axtentf'be pie«Bnted*-§rst by seeniing the oon^ 
tftructioB of new oombs in liives eontainlng queens ; 
and second by placing fhumes to be filled, in other 
hives near the centre. 

11. Queens are most economical reared in small 
•warms. . • .. .u 

An ounce of prevention is bettor thah a pound of 
cure. 

Who would employ ten men to do what one man 
could do better ? 

12. Small swarms, if united in the iall, winter 
more safely and consume less honey. . . 

" In union there is strength." 

18. Bees of colonies containing fertile and unfer- 
tile queens, should not be put together without first 
breaking them up, i e» indodng them to fiU with 
honey, ind destroying the unfertile qunmi 



•NEBP. 

» 

We copy the following excellent suggestioni about 
sheep, from a circular issued by P. C. D. McEjiy, Esq., 
the general agent of the American Emigrant Com- 
pany. The company have already over 10,000 sheep 
scattered among the fanners who have purchased 
landfif them» in flocks ranging in siae. fipom fifty to 
two hundred head. 

1. Keep she^ dry under Ifoot with litter. This 
is even niore neoesteiy than roofing them. Never 
let them stand or |ie in mud or snow. 

d. Tske up lamb bucks early in the summer, and 
keep them until Dec. 1st, following, when they may 
be turned out. 

8. Drop or take out the lowest bars as the sheep 
enter or leave the yard, thus saving broken limbs. 

4 Count, every day. 

5. Begin graining with the greatest care, and use 
the smallest quantity at first! ' 

6. If a ewe loses her lamb, milk daily for a few 
days and mix a little alum with her sslt. 

7. Let no hogs eat with the sheep— especially in 
the spring. 

8. Give the kmbs a little " mflk-feed" in the time 
of weaning. 

9., Never frighten sheep, if possible to avoid it. 

10. Sow rye for weak ones in cold weather, if you 
can. 

11. Separate all weak, or thin, or sick, from those 
strong, in the fall, and give them special care. 

, 12. If any sheep is hurt, catch it at once and wash 
t)»e wound, and if it is in Ay time, apply '^irits of 
turpentine daily, and always wash with something 
healing. If a limb is broken, bind it with spfintem, 
lightly, loosening-as the limb swells. 

18. Keep a number of good bella on the riieep. 

14. Don't let aheep spoil wool with chaff or burs. 

10. Cut tag* locks in early spring; 

16. For scours, give pulverized alum in wheat 
bran— prevent by taking great care in changing dry 
for green feed. 

17. If one is lame, examine the foot, dean out be* 
tween the hoofe, pare the hoof if unsound, and apply 
tobacco,, with blue vitriol boiled in a little Wfiter. 

18. Shear at once any sheep commencing^ to shed 
its wool, unless the weather is too severe, and save 
carefully the pelt of any sheep which dies. 

19. Have some good work by to refer to at least ; 
this will be money in your pocket. 

Thb Niles (Mich.) Eepubliean says alfirge amount 
of maple sugar has made its appearance, and is sel- 
ling at 20o to 22o per lb. The ses^on has not been 
Ikvorable for its manu&cture. The editor has also 
been shown "a sample.of fine sorghum sugar, pro- 
duced by C. Tatman, of Pipestone. It has the ap- 
pearance of New Orlcaaa sugar." 
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Peae]^ Cnlfnxss. 

We haye goo4 authority, says Th$ Gardener* a Monthly 
fbr saying that ]>eaches which are injured hy the Tel- 
r lows, can be restored to health by a severe cuttiug back 
to the main stuifip, so aa to secure a thoroug^hly new 
growth' of braafchea, and that trees bo restored, wlU 
Hot b« again attacked, but live to a good and honor- 
able old age. 

There is a tAttmg opinion €xiBtiDg, that Tellows is 
cansed hyeii^ury to the sap Teeaflls, by whidi tks fluid 
is prevented fh>n»flowlDg properly. By opmingup new 
channels, it^m the sound wood, this is remedied. 
Again, it is well known that after u peach geta over 
tliree or four years healthily, its age is indefinite^ Thi» 
severe trimming sepms to help \i over this critical time. 

Perhaps, whether a three year old tree had the Yel- 
lo\ys or not, this severe treatment might l)enefit it, but 
this is a mere surmise. 

€ost of Rmlalnff Corn. 

The Warren county correspondent g£ TA* Prairie 
Farmer says ; ** The great staple crop of this section i« 
com, for which the soil is particularly well adapted. 
Com, properly taken care of, does not generally cost 
over twelve cents per bushel, cribbed. Last year I 
raised over four thousand bushels, at a cost of nine or 
ten cents per bushel when cribbed, with the husks on. 
Any person doubting, can have th'e figures of every item 
charged in my farm aeoount" 

Be«a and Honey. 

James Bruce In The Scottish Farmer thinks the agri- 
cultural population cannot be too strongly impressed 
with the expediency of keeping bees. In manj^ parts 
of Russia Uie peasants have eaeh 400 or 600 bee hives, 
and make more profit of Uiefv bees than of com ; fiid 
iafipalii, the Dumber of liites. iaiaoredlble; a aingle 
parish priest, I was iBformcMl, posatsied 6|000. Honey 
possessea aatoni^hiiig restoraUvepewer^ aiUM point 
of d(qatb» w^an all ati|»ulanta and tonicafaU, a t^le 
spoonfull, or two, .will, if given every half 1^9nr, ndly 
and save the patient's life. **My aon, cat honey, 
because it is good, and the honey comb which is sweet 
to tby tasie.*' — Prov. zxiy. 13. In a recent communi- 
cation to ** Times* The Bee Master,*' I have advised a 
trial ot it in hydrophobia. In Its concrete state, every 
hour, for relieving the constriction of the throat and 
abdomen, present in this most formidable disease. 

CnltlTAtlnc Potatoes* 

A correspondent of Tfu Oonntrp OeiUlanan UJBI ** I 
would advise new beginners in raising potatoes, not to 
be so particular about the number of eyes the set of 
potatoes lias, as to the size of the piece. A potato 
smaller than a turkey's egg, should never be used for 
planting. Thatsl£e will makefbwer sets. Plant the 
rows three feet apart, and the sets one foot In the row. 
Ground that has the manure plowed in. In the fall, will 
produce one«ihird more, and of aa evener slie, than 
thatmanursd in spring snd planted immediately ; the 
manurs absorbs the natural moistnni of the ground, 
and the crop is tardier Ui sprotttlag." * 



Cl&arcoal for Ho« Ctkioloiii* 

The Prairie Farmer contains this statement fh)m a 
correspondent in Mfesouri : 

** In The Prairie fkrmkr of Che ITtk test, bltnmineas 
coal is recommended as a preventive of bog cholera. 
I can endorse this from six years trial, havinjp lost but 
one hog in ttiai time. In 1860, 1 had nineteen hogs in- 
tended for fall poidKers, but fthe choiera got among 
them and killed eighteen. I made use of all the reme- 
dies I could hear of; until I saw It stated by some 
writer, that ' stone' coal was an antidote for cholera. 
Since then, I have kept coal in their range, and have 
lost but one since, (whether from cholera or not I can- 
not tell,) although hog^ have Wen dying with cholera 
an around me ; as many as a hundred on one farm. I 
have found coal ashes taken fh>m grates, better than 
nnbumt coal. The small pieced of ooal and coke the 
hogs eat much more freely than the eotim coal; It is 
softer smd mom easily msatkated. If any one should 
be induced to try the ashes, thoy wUl be sofprised to 
see the ^joanilty bogs wiU aMs pfrticnlitfly, when gen- 
erously fed on grain." 

Salt Ml a KMMire* 

TheacotUehfiamm'iWf^i "Salt aots in two way»-^ 
First, as food for the plant ; and seo^ndlyt -by rendering 
other substance particularly phosphates, ayailahlefor 
^e purposes pf nutrition. We hs^ve had long experi- 
ence in the use of aalt as an auxiliary manure, and in 
most cases have found it of much service. There are 
parts of the country where an application of salt will 
not produce any marked restllts, such as districts 
exposed to heavy rains coming direct fh>ra the 'sea 
during a considerable pilrt of the year. TMs we hare 
noticed espeoiaUy on ceitain parts of tfea vnstem ooast 
of the British Islands. Where much town manure Js 
used salt is also less efflearioQS„ gensnUly spes)ring, ss 
such manure usually conMis a certain amount of it 
The quantities we used are ss follows :— for green crops^ 
5 cwt. to 6 cwt per imperial acre ; for cereals and 
young grass, 3 to 8 cwt. For roots it may be sown 
broadcast over the land before the drills are made, and 
in the case of cereals the quantity to be afppUed maybe 
divided into equal parts, one^ialf bsiag first appllsd, 
and the remainder after ttio intsirral off a fi>rtnight,> 
moist weather being selected Ibr the pvip^fte,. WhsAr 
grain crops are apt ip lod^, salt imparts strsagth to 
the straw, and we have noticed that the grain Is also 
improved in color." 
Medicinal Propertlea of tbe lUaelKbonT* 

"]f ire-fly" writes to the Loi|»dQn JMd^ as follows;— 
** Physicians In former days used to recommend an 
infhsion of blackberiy leaves ss a remedy for hemorr- 
hage of the lungs ; and I know It is an excellent gargle 
in cases of relaxed or ulcerated sore throat, snd can 
therefore the better undentand its being of service in 
some kinds of heartburn, for it possesses hesUng vir^ 
tues. Many astringents are prodncthre of hcaitbiim ; 
port wine, for instance, will cause it with some peo- 
ple. The Juice of the blackberry leaf is used In village 
practice for the removal of tetters : the leaves are 
bruised, and steeped In irtalts wine, sad applied In thtf 
form of a povltloe.*' < 
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JPlaiittBC Ttmb. ' 

•* Pioneer," in Tht Ptairie Farmer^ says on this eub- 
Ject : **I have tnuiBpIanted many hundred forest trees 
in the hist ten years, and I hare rarely lost a tree, 
and most of them set in the fhlL One of the most Im- 
portant mles to be ohsenred is, before taking np a 
tree, mark it In some manner, so that yon wlU know 
which is the north side, so as to be able to reset it in 
exactly the position it grew in the woods. This may 
seem to many of no importance, but to those who know 
that there is In the bark and wood of all trees a radical 
difference between the north and south sides, the north 
side being close grained and tough, while the south 
side is iuTsilably more open grained and brash, or soft, 
the importance will be seen. If this is done, your tree 
does not liaye to undergo a complete change in all the 
parts, and is ready to start off and grow a« the proper 
time as readily as though it had not been mored.** 



How to Know Good ttown Ba4 Hleaf. 

The North SrUieh AgrieuUMriti has the foUowlng :— 
** Good meat, says Dr. Letherby, Is neither of a pale, 
pinkish color, nor of a deep purple tint The fbrmer 
is indicative of disease, and the latter shows that the 
animal has died from unnatural causes. Good meat has 
also a marbled appearance, from the ramifications of 
the little Telns which* surround the fist-cells ; its fiit, 
especially that of the internal organs, Is hard and 
auety, and is never wet, whilst that of diseased moat is 
■oft and watery, often like jelly or sodden parchment 
Again, the touch or feel of healthy meat is firm and 
elastic, and It hardly moistens the fingers ; while that 
of diseased meat Is soft and wet; in fkct, it is often 
so wet that the liquid matter of the blood runs from it ; 
in which case it is technically styled * wet* Good meat 
has but little odor, and this is not disagreeable ; where- 
as diseased meat smells faint and cadaverous, and often 
has the odor of medicine. This Is best observed by 
cutting It and smelling the knife, or by pouring a lltUe 
warm water <m It Good mtet wlU bear cooking with- 
0«t shrinking, and without losing very m«ch In weight ; 
but bad meat shrivels up, and It often bolls \A pieoea." 
l&itiBinf luff Welffht of Cattle liy ntemaiireiiieBt. 
The Canada Farmer^ In reply to a correspondent, says: 
Hany experiments have been made by graziers and 
salesmen to ascertsln the net weight of cattle by mea- 
surement, and a number of mles and tables have been 
ftmned of the results obtained. None, however, can be 
regarded as absolutely correct With the most accu- 
rate measuring Is required a practical acquaintance 
with the polnu snd forms of the animals, and allowance 
must be made according to the age, sine, breed, mode 
and length of the time of fattening, etc., conditions 
which require a practical eye and long experience to 
appreciate. We have found the ibllowteg method to 
lead generally to trustworthy msults— measure care- 
' fhDy with a t^ye line from the top of the s h onlde f to 
where the tall Is attached to the back ; this will give the 
length. For the girth, measure immediately behhid the 
shoulder snd fbre legs. MulUply half the girth by Itself 
1^ fcet^ and Um sum by the length in feet, and the pro- 
duct will glTO the net weig)^ in stones of eight pounds 



each. For example, with an ox or cow five feet In length 
and seven feet In fl:lrt.h the calculation will be as follows : 

Multiply half the ghtkbr Itself hi fbet &5 

8.0 

12.20 
Moltiply by length infeet 6 

WeWht in stones 61.20 

Mulaply by 8, (Na (tf pounds in one stooe) 8 

Weight in pounds 499.00 

A Kenoloclcol Opemtion. 

We witnessed says Tht Maim Farmer m operation in 
our henery a few years since, that would itaggef our 
belief should we have heard R from others. A hen was 
seen moping In the yard for several days, with her crop 
enormously enlarged fh>m a stoppage of the lower pas- 
sage. A servant girl In the family, like some bold snr- 
geons, determined upon an experiment She caught 
the hen one morning before the rest of the fiunily were 
up, cut open the crop with a pair of scissors, emptied 
It of Its contents, washed out the crop, sewed It up and 
let her go. She got well, and for aught we know, Is 
still running about the premises. On relating our story 
to a neighbor, we Vere brought down by his relating 
an snecdote of his hen which lost her crop entirely, and 
a new one grew out in its place. We could* nt belierc 
that 



The Scottish Farmer contains the following : ** A con- 
tagion has broken out In the beehives of certain dis- 
tricts in France. A distinct sort of infusioria fastens 
on the honey-worker, and mnltlplies on his body with 
such rapidity that death ensues in a few hours. It has 
been ascertained that the germs of the snimalculse are 
found on certain shrubs, particularly on the helianthu4 
omartM, which it Is of vital consequence to extirpate 
from the vldnlty of bee-hives.*' 
€nttle Plocne. 

The London AffrietUturdl Oazette Is severe upon Par- 
liament forits neglect to adopt stringent measures to 
prevent the spread of the cattle plagtfe. Speaking of a 
late act, It says : "While Parliament was having its fort- 
night's talk, more than 80,000 cattle were attacked and 
the disease was known to exist in 18,784 disUnct and 
separate centres of infection.** 
Sound Horaoa. ' 

Xhe 'Jfyine Farmer says on this subject : First and 
foremostj \S you wish to have sound horses, get clean 
limbed and sound breeds, be sure to breed fh)m no 
other than perfectly sound animals on both sides. The 
animals you breed from should not only be sound, 
themselves, but be from sound ancestors. Ringbones, 
spavins, pinched feet, and many other troubles about 
horses, are quite as transmissible to the ofliipiing as the 
color of the hair, or any other trait, either good or bad. 
When fisLrmers fhlly comprehend and realize the import- 
ance of selecting the best animals for breeders of all 
kinds of farm stock, fiumtng Interest will then have 
advanced a long stride ahead of what we have seen. > 
Salt Ibr Sheep. 

Sheep, says Ths Maryland Farmer^ shonldhave access 
to salt, placed under cover, all the time, or they should 
be regularly led as much as they will eat once a week. 
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A 8H0ET HOKN HEIPEB, THE PROPERTY OF CAPTAIN TENNANT, OF LEEDS, ENGLAND, AND THE WINNKE 
OF THE SILVER OUP, AS '^THE BEST COW OR HEIFER** IN ANY OF THE CLASSES, ' 
AT THB 8M1THFIELD CL0B CATTLE SHOW. 



MYSTERY OP THE HONEY BEE. 



intxmir ron thm axxbioah vjibmse bt i. B. aa&Tn. 



Messrs Eds. :— I noticed in joxn last numl^er an 
article by the late E. Kirby. of Henrietta,, on the 
mystery, or organism, of the different classes or 
sexes of tl^e honey bee. Being much interested in 




Drone. Qneen. Workar. 

all subjects connected with this so called mysterious 
insect, please allow me to ask, through your col- 
umns, a few questions on his theory, for wiser heads 
than my own to answer : — 

1. What evidence is there, that the drone or intle 
bee, is not by nature a fully organized male beet He, 
I believe, ftilfiUs the mission which nature requires. 

2. Does' the queen possess both male and female 
organism t Is she an harmaphrodite Y Why can she 



not give life and organism to the worker without 
the aid of the male, as weU as to the male? 

8. How does the queen discriminate between the 
workers' and male eggs? 

4. What ,is the substance or power the , workers 
employ to change the worker's larv« to queens t 

5. Which is the odd bee in the three sexes, ii thera 
betlureet 

I conceive there is in nature but two natural sexes, 
male and female, — ^positive and negative, — either in 
the insect, animal, or vegetable kingdom ; therefore 
males and females constitute a family of bees. The 
queen being grown in a large cell is a full grown 
female bee, and is therefore capable of propagating her 
race. On the contrary, the worker being reared la 
a small cell is a dwarf, consequently her propagating 
organs are undeveloped. She therefore is not sus- 
ceptible of being fecundated by the male, her missioa 
being labor only. The evidence: an egg may be 
transferred from a worker's cell to a queen's ceU and 
it will produce a queen. Will some one answer? 

GrvB your stock a little dry food each day for the ^ 
first ten days after you turn them oat to grats. 
This will prevent scouring. 



Get up a Club for Thb Farmer. See our half 
yearly premiums to agents, on last page. 
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jDTjLNmaxfm XjA^ormuLinre^ (i>oixi>ie,)— nH&« amj^mit Pinic. 



TiEtM Jftpan PtnkB are ft most beaailfal and showy class 
of flowers, of somewhat recent introduction. The 
Chinese Pinks are old fayorites, bnt since the introduc- 
tion of the larger and more brilliantly colored Japans, 
their glory has been somewhat eclipsed. The single 
Tariety was flrst introduced into Europe about six 
years since, we believe, by Heddewigg, and was named 
from the introducer, Dianthui Heddewiggi. - It was very 
large, and single, and by its sixe and brilliant colorin|^ 
created quite a sensation among florists. 

Double varieties, nearly or quite equal In si^, were 
ioon produced, of various shades of coloring, from the 
deepest blood red to the most delicate pink. 

JHanthui LacinkUiu followed a few years after Hed- 
dewiggi. It is of a still larger size, not so rich in col- 
oring, nor quite so stiff In the petals, which are very 
deeply serrated or fringed. The double variety Is a 



monstrous flower, but with a loose and ragged appear- 
ance, as shown in the engraving. 

A NEW HORTICULTURAL IDEA.. 



Db. J. Staoicait, Leavenworth, Kansas, has been 
creating quite an excitement in the horticultural world, 
by articles In The Mortiadturist and Gardener' t Monthly^ 
upon the hardiness of plants as affected by color. His 
theory seemii to be that dark colored plants absorb 
more heat, eleetrlcity, and carbonic aeid than lighter 
colored ones, and are consequently* hardier. 

This theory certainly looks pkoalble, and maf it not 
be owing to fts truth that we find It ahnoat or quite 
impossible to find a whUe grape which is hardy. Thomas 
Meehan, editor of The Oetrdemer*^ i(fott(/t<|f, authority in 
horticulture, endorses the theory. 4t is well worthy 
the investigation of pi^gressive horticulturists. 
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IN8EOT AMD FUHCU8 REMBDICS, 

wwrru row, na amxricxs fakmxb, bt "w. c" 

In tt^e April number of Thk Ambbicas Farmer, I 
find an article on the hop louse and lt« remedy, the 
writer apparently having faith in a recipe given lor lt« 
deatructlon ; but on critically analyzing its constituent 
part8, 1 think I should feel a little timidity in using it, 
had I any hops to practice upon, and though the article 
wisely contains a caution as to the strength of the 
mixture, yet it is not sufficiently definite in my opinion, 
to guide the novice without risk, or by »» bitter" expe- 
rience learning wisdom in the operation. 

I have experimented upon foliage with all the articles 
mentioned, and am therefore induced to put the unini- 
tiated upon their guard in respect to iU »se, eren as a 
weak " brine." It is true that some insects are more 
readily destroyed than others, but can any one guide 
us in thia matter to a point where the Insect must 
surely die by its application, and the foliage remain 
uniDJored? 

Last season, I think it was Dr. Kirtland who recom- 
mended a solution of copperas as % remedy for pear 
blight, by ite being syringed upon the leaf and branch, 
both as a preventivo and cure ; and undoubtedly it was 
universally tried, but I would ask how did this, solution 
operate in some hands, through a lack of knowledge 
as to how weak it should be appUed ? In some gardens, 
I noticed, after the application, the foliage was com- 
pletely "spotted up" and discolored, and the trees not 
only must have experienced a severe check through 
the season, but posiUvely Injured by it, and the same 
result may be anticipated of salt and saltpetre. If applied 
by guess work, as the action of the sun upon foliage 
saturated with such a mixture, being such as to tend 
to its total destruction. 

Can any of your numerous readers give us the requi- 
site number in pounds and gallons for the Uquld men- 
Uoned, so that all who may give it a trial ma^ feel U> 
be on safe ground. 

BOTAMV POir«OYS. 

wBirmr foe ths amxbicaii fabhm, bt *» oosmo." 

KoTWiTHSTANDiNO the arbitrary title, I shall have no 
objection whatever, to girU, men and women, as well 
as boys, reading such bits of botany as I shall offer, and 
If they shall find in them that instruction or entertain- 
ment that pays the perusal, the object of the writer wUl 
have been obtained. 

I have often wondered why it were not better to 
clothe our trees, shrubs, frulte, flowers, bugs, reptiles, 
mites, and monsters, in plain, famUiar English names, 
which a child can comprehend and remember, than to 
hedge them in with cliaoUc Latin, and so mystify them 
with an Interminable array of branches, daases, orders, 
fwnaies, genera and species, that the reader, not being a 
Latin scholar, comes out of the description of a rare 
tree or ridiculous toad, with not an atom more under- 
standing of the subject than be went in with. 

BelicTing that such biU of the natural hlttoiy ^ 



bii^, bugs, beasts, trees, shrubs and plants as I desigii 
to offer to the readers of Thb American Farmer will be 
more acceptable to the majority, divested as far as pos- 
sible of all foreign prefixes, Latin adjuncts, and learned 
addenda, I shall endeavor to confine description to 
simple terras in our own vernacular, leaving technical- 
ities and scientific classifications to those who write 
and read more elaborate works upon such subjects. 

Having thus established a platform which shall serve 
as explanation and preface to any and all future com- 
mtmlcations, let us begin practically, with one of the 
most strikingly lovely of all our American Florar-th^ 
beautlfnl California queen. 

Nbmofhtla. — ^We have no less than fourteen distinct 
varieties of this modest little Pacific pet— all low grow^ 
lug, charming, hardy annuals of easy culture. The 
habits of the whole, Nemophila family are neat, com- 
pact, and pretty. Only two of the varieties ever attain 
an altitude of twelve inches— about six is the standard. 
But as we have in humanity some very pretty dwarfs, 
so we have in the floral world this very lovely dwarf 
fh)m the Pacific coast. 

Nothing of nature's floral workmanship can be more 
gracefhlly beautiful, than an association in groups, of 
all the Nemophila varieties,- arranged either in double, 
treble, or quadruple tows, crosses, stars, circles, 
squares ; or so sown as to form initial letters, mono- 
grams, anchors, beasts, birds, &c. We shall have in 
one variety, flowers of pure white velvet, beautifully dot- 
ted with jet black; in another, a blue— blue and bright 
ad the blue heavens above us ; sprinkled with flecks of 
black. The third gives us flowers of black, shining 
velvet, edged all round with creamy white ; in another 
we have chocolate, white, and gold ; again— Lapizlazull 
and comelion, marbled and veined with white. There 
is one— lilac, crimson, and gold ; and so wo go on, chang- 
ing from beautiful to fascination, through the whole 
series. 

In its plant structure, the Nemophila Is as attractive 
almost as In its floral development. The stock Is strong 
and stout at the base, diminishing by regular gradations 
at each outshoot of leaf and flower stem, which are 
thrown out at intervals, opposite each other; the foli- 
age springing first from the stock. In a single leaf- 
long denticulate, five-lobed and shaped very like the 
foliage of the black oak. Within the base of the leaf 
stem, springs up the fiower stalk- long, strong, and 
slightly waving, crowned with a single flower, having 
five petals, almost circular, within which is a centre 
of delicately furred stamins, forming a well defined, 
variegated, and very beautiful American Star. 

The general color of the plant-stock, fiower stems and 
foliage, is a delicate, chaste green, and the whole struc- 
ture of the Nemophila is one of dwarfed magnificence 
and modest beauty. | 



Grape Growing.— Including the Islands, it is esti- 
mated by The Ohio Farmer that there are 3,000 acres of 
land planted to grapes along the southern shore of 
Lake Erie. ^^ 

an Pramiiini X^t oa anotlMr paga. 
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FARMERS KNLAROe YOUR QARDCN8. 



Vfm copy the following valuable article ttom the pen 
of D. QriffcDf a correspondent of 1^ Country OmUenum^ 
who says on this subject: — 

**The subject ofthis heading has engaged the atten- 
tion of the writer, and inspired him with confidence to 
nrge it upon others. The inflnenoe would be valuable 
with the rising generation. It would be much more 
likely to attract their attention and interest, than to 
become Interested in commouiium labor, or rather just 
raising the common necessaries of life. Farmers, yon 
owe It to yourselves and to your ihmiles ; its a les- 
son that boys ought to learn when young— the germina- 
tion of seeds, the cultivating of plants, transi^aating 
and pruning of vines and fruit trees. Where is there a 
ilsld open for so much instruction to the young, aa to 
observe and assist In cnltlvatLng an extensive, varied, 
and fruitful garden—each one to have a little plot to till, 
and rival his brother in competing for praise and com- 
mendation f The impression would be usefhl and per- 
manent—the germ of a successful farmer would be has- 
tened into life; there would be an interest sachored 
that will grow with their growth and strengthen with 
age, and be among the earliest and strongest impres- 
sions oi the successful farmer. . Some excuse them- 
selves on account of not having time ; but to such I 
would say, it is a duty you owe to your ikmilies, espec- 
ially the rising generation— it iv a miniature lesson that 
might well be compared to primary education. Sup- 
pose you should be enabled to get a few more dollars 
by devoting your whole time and attention to conunon 
farm labor, would it not be better for those who you 
will be in a measure dependent upon in old age, to have 
a small balance expended in practical knowledge and 
experience, that would be both useful and lasting, and 
build la foundation for observation and researeh, that go 
fkr towards making home pleasant, prosperous and 
hi^py. The excuse often uiged in not setting vines 
and fruit trees, is no place to set them. Just look 
around and see with how Uttie labor and expense you 
can enlarge your garden to give ample room for a few 
Tines and trees, and a plot always handy for raising 
early potatoes and carrots, that are almost invaluable 
for horses in winter, and while engaged in excesslYe 
labor. 

'* In preparing the groun^ for spring crops, my judg- 
ment warrants me in the conclusion that it is the most 
profltablo investment on the farm, that a good garden, 
well tilled and enriched, and stocked with a good vari- 
ety of small fruits and vegetables, which. If bought, 
would cost far more than many would suppose, but 
when once enjoyed wuuld seem both necesary and use* 
fUL I have been successfhl in raising grapes and cur- 
rants by setting rows through the middle of the garden, 
thus giving a chance to enrich and till both sides of 
'diem, and been rewarded with bountiful crops of de- 
licious fruits, interspersed occasionally with a peat tree, 
Which, if healthy and productive, will produce very 
pleasant recollections to superannuated age. 

** The population of the country is increasing so rapid- 
ly it ought to hafean infioence to stimulate experi- 



ment, reiectlon, and eemparison. Byobservlng what 
bountifhl crops can be raised on a small piece of land or 
garden, the lesson would urge us to apply the same 
principle in the general management of the farm, and 
If heeded would soon double the production of many of 
the farms of this wide and extensive domain. The 
most obtnse cannot fall te observe the advancement 
and improvement since our ancestors were In the active 
walks of life, but our expenditures are much more than 
theirs, and to keep up an equilibrium we must have an 
advance in production. 

*' It is useless to imagine that we can augment pro- 
duction by more excessive labor than our ancestors, 
because very many of them had constitutions much 
more inflexible than many df the present day; con- 
sequently we must resort to more enlightened and 
well directed calculations. It is the best directed 
labor that pays the largest returns. Then why excuse 
yourselves longer? Some talk and set as If the world 
was not as large for them as other people, but It Is a 
delusion. The rains and dews ettliven ftll sllke. Study, 
observe, experiment, and reflect, and if you do not real- 
ise your expectations this year, the lesson you will 
learn will serve as a beacon light to guide you aright 
another year. Experiment on a small scale, on things 
of a doubtful nature, and you will become interested 
and obicrvant, and light w411 begin to shine down ss 
knowledge opens her bountifhl stores. It is said that 
knowledge is power, and who of us would not be will- 
ing te harvest double the crops we do now if wo only 
knew how. It is the self-made man that is the most 
reliaMe and successfhl. Many fknnere excuse them- 
selves on account of age, but much might be done te 
open the avenues to knowledge and prosperity to those 
that will soon occupy their places, not merely to learn 
them to work, but to learn them how to work. Bo>y 
are observant, and if taught and enlightened, will not 
think a fkrmer*s life a mere drudgery, but will enter 
with seal and knowledge, and will be usefhl, reliable 
and prosperous citizens, and help build a fonndatioB 
for this republic to make It worthy of ito motto 
•Excelsior.' " 

RASPBERRY NOTES. 

Wa have noticed a tendency during the past few 
years to run upon the blackberry, to the neglect of the 
raspberry, so far as raising fruit for market was concer- 
ned. The result is, raspberries are yearly growing scar- 
cer and selling higher, while' "plenty as blackberries'* 
Is literally true wl^ that finite and growers complain 
of light returns in money, not berries. It is now time 
to change the current and revive the neglected rasp- 
berry. 

For family use JMnckUU Orange ranks No. 1, and 
when better known will sell where it does not have to 
be carried ftr. Flavor excellent, siae large, abundant 
bearer, and ripens its fruit over a long period, thus ex- 
tending the raspberry season. It is only half-hardy» 
sad should be laid down and covered with earth, or 
otherwise protected during the winter. The canes ar» 
strong and branching, and have the merit of not suck- 
eringfireely. 
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«< l>o6lUih*8 BUuk Cap ig a yaliuible variety, to say 
nothing abont Its improyement over the ordinary Black 
Cap. Our own opinion Is, that high cnltnre of traits- 
planted WHd Black Caps wonld make the "Improved^* 
in a few years, but as the DooUttle is abundantly pro- 
pagated by nurserymen— it can be increased very rap- 
idly with no sUU on the part ot the grower— and Is 
now sold at a reasonable price. It is better to buy 
enough to start with, which need not be over two ctoECn 
for a large family. When well, established, each root 
or stool should yield Ibnr to six quarts of fhilt in a sea- 
son, so proliflc are they. They are perfectly hardy, even 
as far north as Maine. The objections rstsed against 
them are, color, vipenlag nearly togetheri and thorny 
canes. By training upon a high trelUs^ keeping sheared or 
tied in, they can be oonycnletntly managed. They inline 
to a lengthy growth, .fudaHer rtachingtbe top of a six- 
foot trellis, may be allowed to bend oyer and return to 
the ground, affording a bearing cane both up and down. 
Even with this length, on rich soil, the extremity will 
often reach the soil and take root, thus furnishing a 
new plant, this being the way It propagates ItselC The 
old root will live maoy yearSj and throw up new shoots 
close to the bearing canes. They may be trained upon 
buildings or high fences. Growing In clusters, the 
berries can be picked rapidly, and to our taste are not 
bad cither In pies, puddings, dumplings, a& a sauce, or 
served up raw with sugar. It bears carriage to market 
well, and is growing In fhvor both with dealers and 
consumers. — N". Y, Tri^mnA 



PROFITABLE CRANBERRY CULTURE. 



A coRBESPOMDENT of the Bostou Advertiser has the 
following account of large profits, made at small cost 
in cultivating cranberries : " Having a piece of swamp 
land of muck bottom, with a depth of from one to ten 
feet, I procured a few roots of cranberries from a 
neighboring meadow, and stuck them out rather care- 
lessly some few years since , and that Is all the care 
they have hud. This season they bore abundantly. 
TV'kcn picked vrt found by actual measurement that the 
product was just five j^ecks to the square rod. These 
sold by the bushel for four dollars, amounting to flvp 
dollars per rod, which multiplied by one hundred and 
sixty, amounts to the snug little sum of eight hundred 
dollars per acre. This land has had no other care, 
except that It is flowed in winter for cutting ice." 

Wa^b for Applb Tries.— Soft soap and lye, equal 
parts, well mixed. With a brush, or old broom, rub the 
tree In all parts, from the ground up into the branches. 
It will keep off the apple tree borer, which is now 
proving tatal to many apple trees, and It will give the 
tree a smooth bark and add to its thriftiness, that will 
well pay for the time and expense. Now Is the time to 
apply the wash to keep off the borer— May. Soap from 
the bottom of the barrel, which is not favorable for 
common use, answers as well as that which is better. — 

NxTXB buy tiU you And yon haye money to pay. 



THE hPPLM MAOQOT. 



Tke IMomologUt^ wholly deyoied to insects, in an- 
swer to a correspondent, says : 

The " small white maggot** which, as you say, "per- 
forates your apples and sometimes renders them of no 
yalue to use or to sell,'* Is most probably the larva of 
the well known Codling moih {(ktrpocapm panoiuUa,^ 
which was originally, like many other noxious insecta, 
imported l^om Europe, and within the last year or two 
has been very abundant and destructive, not only on 
the Atlantic seaboard, but also in the yalley of the 
Mississippi. Its history may be thus briefly told : Tho 
moth deposits lis egg in the eye (or bloom end) of tbo 
apple, and the larva hatching out therefrom bnrrowA 
into the heart or core of the apple, and feeds on ita 
substance. Wh^ fhU grown, that is about half an 
inch long, it bores a passage way out for itself, some- 
times along the same road that it came in bx* som*- 
tlmes through the cheek of the apple, thereby making 
a brown, discolored hole about the sUeof a crow-quiU. 
Before it Is finally ready to come .out, the apple infested 
by it usually, but not always, fklls to the ground. 
Soon after this it changes into the pupa state, haying 
first spun for itself a thin,^ gauzy cocoon in the chlnk/i 
of the bark or other such appropriate hiding-place. 
The moth comes out ftom the pupa in June and Jii^ 
when it lays Its eggs for a second brood In the half- 
grown apples, the pupe of which do not come out 
wto the moth state tUl the following spring, at which 
time the next year's crop of apples Is just beginning 
to grow. Ton will find a figure and description of the 
moth hi Harria* InjurUnu iMeeU, pp. 481-5. It is a 
beautUhl little insect, with a large patch of burnished 
copper on its wings, and It Is a pity that, being so bean* 
tifhl, it should be so mischievous. 

The most effectual remedy Is to pick up and destroy 
all the wormy apples as soon as they fall from the trees 
as most of these, though not all, still contain the liy- 
Ing ^arva, no matter whether they are bored or not 
It Is also stated that, by wnpping any old rag round 
the tree, the larvfs will gather into It to spin their 
cocoons, when, of course, they must be treated as the 
Western folks treat horse-thleyes, that is, nuide to pro- 
mlse not to do so any more. 

EyiRGBBEKS.— Place broad-leaved evergreens where 
they will get no sun in winter, yet away from where 
the roots of trees will make the ground dry In summer. 
Deep soil, but shallow planting. Is all Important for 
them. In transplanting| take care of the roots. 

MiONONXTTB.— This hardy little annual, should be in 
every garden. It Is one of the most fragrant of the small 
flowers. In selecting your flower seeds, do not foiget 
this beautlfhlly scented annual. 

HBDGB8.--A correspondent of the London JPhrmer''* i 
Magaxitu says one of the great errors In planting hedges | 
b the neglect of the subsoil. No matter how well the 
surface Is prepared and the weeds kept out, If the snb- 
soU is not right, the hedge cannot be durable. 
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DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 



' CufKixe Fbuits. — J/estn. JRIs:?— A lady wlftlies 
through the columns of vottr ezcellentpaper, a ftw 
l^ood, practical and reliable hfaitfl on preserving or can- 
ning fmit Now, I can not write an essay upon the 
subject, bat can gire my experience in thife brapch Of 
the culinary department, which has been an extremely 
tnccessfnl one for the past fonr years. Btrawbenies 
are the first berries that claim attention. I endeavor 
to bottle some 80 or 40 quarts every year. This fs quite 
on allowance for a small ihfnily, and I do so many, not 
bediuse I prefer them to- any other bottled fruit, but 
because I am sure of them, wheh uncertainty 
exists in procuring the later fruits. " A bird in the 
band is Worth two in the bush." I proceed in the fol- 
lowing way : Procure the berries as fresh as possible ; 
wash thoroughly, to free as much as practicable from 
the little stlck-lilse particles which adhere to the seeds. 
Put the fruit in a porcelain or brass kettle, with white 
sugar enough to make sweet, and place upon the back 
of the stove, that the juice may run from the berries 
sOinewftftt ; or, if you wish, you may add a little water 
and proceed to boll immediately. After there Is juice 
enough to prevent any possibility of burning, place 
fkrther on the fire, stir gently and occasionally till they 
boil. Put some rather warm water In your glass bot- 
tles, afterwards some much warmer. When quite hot, 
lade in your boUing fruit, and when the bottle is quite 
fhll, put on the lid. I say nothing about wax, as I have 
discarded the wax bottles entirely. Tour unsuccessfhl 
borrespondcnt may be assured there is no secret about 
the matter at alL If your fruit is unfermented and the 
jam Is boiling hot while bottling, and the lid applied 
securely and properly In that condition, provided of 
bourse, that the bottle is full, none can fkil of having 
fruit preserved in exactly the condltiOii In which It was 
placed in the bottle. 

Another thing, if you understand the principle, and 
are careful to fulfill its conditions, 'you may bottle your 
currants, pie plant, raspberries, blackberries, peas, 
beans, tomatoes and com, or in fkct, any vegetable or 
•ven milk, cream, or boiled chicken, Ac 

To bottle currants and gooseberries, cover with 
water, bring to a perfect boll, and bottle boiling hot, 
sealing or puttiug on the lid immediately. Peas and 
com, or beans. In the same way. Ked raspberries, if 
not too large and watery, make a delicious canned fruit 
Currants mixed with rsspberries are excellent for pies. 
Blackberries bottle nicely, and cherries too ; both unsur- 
passed for pies. I pride myself particularly on my 
peaches, and when the proper season comes, shall 
surely not fell to send you my way, which is ceriainly 
reliable, providing of course you wish any more 
of my productions, which I shall take for granted, 
if you publish this. ADAUNE K. AKTHONT. 

HsjBSva. Eds.:— I iiaw in the April number of Thb 
AxnuoAH pABiuud a iady*s request for some good 



method of canning strawberries. X give my mothod, 
which is plain pnd simple, and t^c fralt kcepa very 
nicely. Take half a pound of good sugar to one pound 
of berries. Put the sugar .and berries in a brass kettle, 
set them over a slow fire, f^d let them, scald thoroughly 
through. Put. th^ cans in warm water, then add hot 
water untU the cajas becopie hot Then put In the fruit 
scalding hot, and seal with the..ca9^ remaining in the 
water. The sooner strawberries are canned after pick- 
iug, the better the flavor. s. B, 

RityAlffw.-^We thank ooreotE^med lOOrresxiondents 
for their exceUent suggestions. Wo see >thal they have 
the right ideas on the subjest Thefrbit should always 
be heated through, and nerer Ml to boil before bottling 
and be sealed or closed with the lid immediately. We 
shall be glad of the peach veolpe or any ethers that our 
correspondents msyflimiMi. ' Let us also hear from 
others, of their experiehee indoibestlc economy. 

A Diticiotrs Pork Case. — Take a pound of good 
nusins and stone them carcfolljr. Cut up into wafer 
slices, a quarter of a pound of candled peel or citron. 
Pour over these one jflnt of boiling water. Take one 
pound of good fat salt pork, and with a sharp knife cut 
it Into extremely thin slices. Place each slice over an- 
other, and cut again Into fine lengths, and the lengths 
again into small squares, and afterwards chop to a 
pulp. Drain the water from the raisins, and add suffi- 
cient to make It one pint Boll, and pour over tbo 
pork pulp, stirring it well. Add to this the raisins and 
one pound of well washed I5nglish currants; two small 
teacups of sugar, two of molasses, two nutmegs gpratod 
and the rind and juiee of a lemon, If convenient, and 
four teaspoonsftill of cream of tartar. Mix into the 
cake nearly enough flour, before adding two teaspoons- 
full of soda dissolved in a little warm water. Ailer- 
wards add flour to make of a tolerable stiflhess. It 
will be nicer if baked in one large cake, instead o^ divid- 
ing it It will also improve with age. Should not be 
taken from the pan till cold, or cut till day after .baking. 
Be careful to grease the pan well,, and to place upon 
the bottom a sheet or two of white paper so arranged 
as to allow of one or two corners tQ. protrude over the 
sides in order the better to remove the cake when done. 
Ko eggs are required. 

To Wash Lacb CuBTAi2is.~Take ihem down from 
the windows, sha^e well from dust, mend if needed, 
and wash and starch as usuaL Instead of drying and 
ironing, as is often done with indifi*erent success, spread 
evenly upon' a clean floor, or well swept carpet, and 
leave undisturbed till quite dry, when they will be 
ready to hang again. It Is unnecessary to pin them to 
the carpet as some do. Embossed muslin curtains 
should be sprinkled and Ironed. 

Meat.— If you wish your roast meat to be tender 
and delicious, on no account put water into the pan, 
but baste often with the liquid which comes from the 
roasting fiit 

To Boil Psas GnsEN.-^'Aspsragus, green peas, Ac, 
should be put into boiling water and kept boillngwith- 
out the lid, when they will keep their color, and be far 
nicer to est 
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MA»BLINE'8KITOMEN CABINET. 
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irsirrxN roB tbx AimioAir fabmu. 



M. Slav's Bill ov Pabs.— Lsmon L— 1.— Ibloy^tf 
JiUienfie, -^ChTTota of the lieflt, sweetest tarnlps 
paired, cnt^n thin sUcee aid firted in hntter until ahont 
half done. A few slices of onion, some simple meat, 
I hroth, and' a yery little burnt eogar is then poured over 
the T6g>etahles, which are then to be stewed ^nUy 
nntU quite soft) whei& the pota^e is to be poured oyer 
sliceaof bread flried to a I^ht brown, and the dish Is 
readj to serve. 

a^FiBS, BrvOa Maite cT BoUl-^lu order to broil 
any aort of llsh s^ as to have them at the best, there 
should always be a strong draft, so as to carry clear 
from the ftsh all blaze and smoke made by the dripping 
fat The fish, either fresh or salt, being broiled both 
aidea, q;alte done, is dished, and a sauce made of butter 
•and flour, in equal quantities, with thejoice of half a 
lemon tamed over it. The fish to be served as soon as 
prepared* 

Small, flresh fish, are first dipped in eggs well beaten, 
and then rolled In very fine bread, or cracker crumbs, 
and Med. * 

8.-^Bbe7, baked^ pHqumOe smim.— Fresh beef is pre- 
pared in 'the pan with pepper, salt, a few- cloves, and a 
wanm meat broth poured over it^ Then -cover with 
paper, • Co prevent burning, and place In a pretty hot 
CTOB, and bake thorougldy through. 

H. Blot eonteuds that no **roaat meat*' is ever 
balxd la an oven. The Chtf ia right The sauce for 
the hnked beef Is^made t>y chipping an onlou very fine, 
cooking it in goody sound, sharp vinegar, and then 
addinip batter and flour till the. proper eonaiatency ib 
obtained, after which the oooking most be- continaad 
until the raw taste is taken firom the flour. 

4. — ^Ltveo, m broekette.-'^^M Iktaalt pork suflldently 
fhsshened, and beeTa liver, In veiyr thin sUces, then 
f andwiefa them-Hi slice of pork, then one of live i\ and 
BO oa alternately, until tha aan'dwich is quite an inch 
thick, fieoure them with amoUakewers, boll tiUal>o«t 
half done, then dip in well beaten eggs, and fkgrin ftit 
Ull quite brown, and doa^throui^ thoroughly. 

fic-r-QuAU^tordddaaiiu^^Tmastlie bird lu tb« oi4l- 
nary manner, having it sj^ffed .or not, aa you choose. 
Plaee it in the pan containing some nice, rich gravy, 
and bake as rapidly sa possible, without scorching. 
Very nice for delicate persons. Pigeons, snipe, wood- 
cock, and robins may be cooked in the same manner. 

6.—TrBNiPS, m poukUe.-^Tlw best sorts of turnips 
are pared, sliced thin, end simmered nfoderately till 
quite soft. The water la drained ofl;andaweet mUl^ 
tliickoned with flour, and a lump of butter added, all 
boiled together^ ore poured over the tufnlpa in a vega» 
Ublc diab. 

7. —Potatoes, l%xrMmfi«.--Good, aound potatocn are 
sliced very thin, and fried to a bright brown. SUeed 
in the some meaner, and baked in the oven, they are 
called, B>taioe$ a la Fnmcaite, 

^-^OSktm a la CV^eme^-Toke oddmUl^ aUoidng fbur 



eggs to the quart, the eggs broken hito the mttljp^ thn 
whole placed over tha fire in a saucepan, tmd beaten 
vigorously with sn egg beater while boiling. Cook fiva 
minutes. 

9.*-/Wi<>^t>«»-^wlUialmoirds.— Melt two ounces of 
butter in a pint of water. As soon as the wfter boils, 
stir in sifted fiour till a thin paste Is obtained, stirring 
moderately at first— rapidly after . the fiour Is all in. 
Then three eggs, beaten up with sugar, and fiavored 
with almonds are added. When the batter becomes 
quite Btifi^ it is taken out and baked in small cakes, and 
these when done are opened with a knife, and a dessert 
spoonfuU of the cAoox a la ereme put into each one. 

There ends the first course of instruction. 

We are told by M. Blot, and practically taught, that 
when once we have learned to make Batage Jvlienm 
correctly, we have the principles that enable us to 
make a half dozen different soupa. B^tag^ Jardimert ia 
made In a similar manner, except that no bread is uaed ' 
in it. In Fatage Colbert, a poached egg for each person 
is added. J^tage with rice. Is simply bidding nlceljr 
boiled rice a few minutes before serviug. Ittage JUty- 
tttnieOj is made 1^ putting asparagus, radishes and 
gre<^n peas in the JnUenne, 

Just as Um betffiiquatUe muc$ la cooked, turkey, mut^ 
ton, veniaoo, and any lund of cold meat nxay be aliced 
and warmed with the #ance. 

Turnips, carrots and oyater plant, may all be cooked 
aa the tumlpe in JbuUtU. Liver— either of beef, cs^ 
or pig, and kidneys naay be prepared the same aa liver 
ia Broeh4<te. 

The CA^ tells us that props^ly cooked, beef is tha 

most nourialiing of all the meau— miserably murdered, 

as it is &r too frequently, it affords the least nutriment, 

Mutton cornea next to beef in the list of nourisldng 

meota. 

(To be oonUnned.) 

Bbbakfast Rolls.— Two pounds of flour, one quor 
ter of a pound of butter, three potatoes, one gill of 
yeast, and a little salt I^et them rise all night 

ILLUSTRATED PUZZLES. 



Axsrwnii TO puzzlbs m afril muxbsb. 

No 7— It's been in a row, and you can not collect th^ 
rents. 
No. 8— Because K is decidedly put out 

Answer to Poetical Anagram In Aprlff No. 

Blaoe IHflsa anke the som ef haman things, 
Aad half oar nUaary tsma aor foibles spring ; 
Binoe life's beat Joya oonalat in peace snd eaaa, 
And few can save or serve, but all oan pleaaa ; 
Ob, let the ongentla spirit learn fh«i heaea, 
▲ msll ookiadness is a 9«at oObiiea. 

MABTASDMATmL 
ClarlciOB. V. T. 



4 



Answer to Biblical Anagram In April No. 

«B^ thou myttroBg labitati6n, whereunto I mi^ 
continually resort Thou hast giyen commandmont la 
sanre me $ for thou art my rock oud sy fortreaa." 
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TALK WITH THE YOUNG FOLKS. 



w*m ' M rom Tna amxbicak rAUOEi, bt '^o. x. b."* 



HOMS PoLiTBWESB.— There Is nothing more agreeable 
in one^B mannen than true politeneBs. It securea favor 
and wlna esteem everywhere. It strews one's path with 
pleasant flowers of human speech and action, and 
secures for its possessor testimonials of respect from 
all he meets. Some people seem to be naturally polite, 
but most people will be awkward and ungraceM, and 
many even clownish, without some attention to the 
culture of politeness. To be cultivated Buccessftilly, 
it must be done at home, and' while young. Home 
politeness is the only lasting politeness. It must be 
cultivated, to become natural. And this cannot be 
without a daily endeavor to be polite at home. There 
are a thousand little courtcsieB that are truly polite 
imd agreeable, which many entirely neglect at home. 
Calling nicknames, using positive commands, . abmpt 
and coarse forms of speech, repeating cant phrases, 
low and local vulgarisms, forgetting always to thank 
persona Sor little favors ddne, and indulging in rude 
-ways and words at home, is only so habituating one to 
those things that he will be sure to do when he goes 
away from home. What one is at home, be is likely to 
be abroad. . Home characteristics and habits stiek fiist. 
Learn to be habitually polite at home, and yon will be 
•o among strangers. 

East TO ix) RiQHT.—Any person can tell the truth 
easier than a lie— can be honest easier than dishonest 
The natural Inclination is to do right, and it is easier to 
do it than wrong. It Ib not an irksome task, as some 
maintain, a pacriflce of all pleasures, a hard, doleftU 
orucifixion of the natural man, to do right ; far from 
it Right lies in the straightforward path of life; 
wrong is In the bye-ways and behind the hedges. To 
do right is both easy and pleasant Rectitude smiles 
upon her followers, and pays them well for their ser- 
▼ice. There is glory in the right, and everybody knows 
it, or should know it To live honorably is to get the 
world's esteem. Men know this. Then why do they 
not so live f Ah, that old theory that it is hard to do 
right has frightened them from an attempt to live by 
the principles of honor and virtue. 

RruB TouB Spxbit.— Over all that is censorious 
should your spirit bear sway. Sublime is the beauty 
of a human spirit enthroned hi sense ! How all the 
appetites, passions, and lusts, bow down in abey- 
ance, and become beautlM in their humility, labor 
ind nsefhlness I Every sense is a servant of mind, and 
when held in subjection la beanUAilly useftil. **He 
that mleth his own spirit is greater than he that taketh 
, a city.** There is nothing like a contented spirit No 
person can be happy who does not possess it The man 
in moderate circumstances who is satisfied, is far hap- 
pier than the man of wealth possetsinf a diseonteoted 
iplrit 

To T8B BOTB .» FABTIOUXiAB.— **Do&*i slioot tlie 



blrda.** InorttiiMe id It not; tlutl the birds sbofild need 
an advocate ?— that these bright and beantlftil denizens 
of our gardens and groivcs should fear harm from the 
hand of man ?-~that his eye and ear should be so dull 
as to find no charm in their untaught melodies, in their 
forms ot perfect grace f Yiei not more atmnge than 
sadly true. is it, that boys and **cbUdren of lartrcr 
growth,'* can find delight in the destmctioB of these 
barraiesa creaturea. One could not believe it, did not 
every day witness these nohlb bipods sallying fortii 
armed with deadly weapons and on murderous thout^lits 
intent, and at night returning with, a dozen robius, 
jays and bluebirds— proud trophies of a well spent day ! 
*' Well, and why not ? /< w 8iu:h sport P^ — ^I hear them 
say. I will tell you, my young friei^ds. . There \& not 
much use in talking to a man who would shoot a little 
bird ; but when you become a mau, remember what I 
tell you now—these little birds were not made in vjiin, 
nor merely to furnish ' * sport' * for the idle. Their wise 
Creator formed thom for an important use ; if you des- 
troy them, you frustrate his plan, and nature always 
suffers when the laws and plan of God are disregarded. 
Tom have probably heard your elders speak of the 
great increase of the various tribes of caterpillars, 
and that the fruits are not so fair as <^ old; but knotty 
and worm-eaten. Yet, I suppose that you nor perhaps 
they either, ever dreamed that the. destruction of the 
birds had anything to do with the case. Yon would 
realize it, could I tell you how many bugs, and worms, 
and flies were frequently found in the crop of a single 
bird. I cannot tell the numbers, but have been aston- 
ished at the amonnt as certified by credible witncsBcs. 
Farmers and gardeners are beginning to find out that 
birds are their most usefhl idl^es. Nothing in the in- 
sect line comes amiss to their dainty looking biUa, from 
the aphides upon the rose bush, to the hideous and dis- 
gusting cat^rpillcrs. And if they sometimes treat 
themselves to a ripe cherry or tempting strawberryt 
who can blame them, if after such a dinner they fancy 
a little fruit, by way of dessert. And how do yon know 
but their quick eye perceived a wormin the very cherry 
you grudge tjiem ¥ '* The laborer ia worthy of his hire,'* 
and man can well afford this oompensaiion for their 
tireless industry. 

Boys Sparb that Bnuo.— Iknow of lew things more 
oalcnlatcd to disturb one*s equanimity of Itoindor ruf- 
fle the feelings of a humane man, one who lives among 
animals and birds, and ftels as If they were all pereouai 
friends, than to see a straggling thing called man, with 
rusty musket or rifle, creeping about our highways, 
orehards, or woodlands, and popping away at liarmless 
little creatures, who give to the landscape half iu 
charms, and to the eye and the ear half their pleasures. 

I know these men oaatnot look upon birds as I do, or 
tiiey would not have to be guilty of homicide, to know 
what the sensations of a mnrder are when they wan- 
tonly destroy these denizens of the air. I plead not for 
the parrot or the crow; but the beautiftil songsters 
that greet us in the mora with a hymn flutter over our 
heads, and exhibit an instinctive happiness that would 
reconcile the most morbid misanthropist to life and its 
cares. I nefevliear Ike aong sparrow, thatwlth ua is 
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usually the first harbinger of spring, without a feeling 
of p^ladnesa "that the winter is over and gone, and the 
time of the singing of birds is come/* and this fretting 
is increased, as day after day the bine bird, robin, yellow 
I)ird, bobolink, thrush, oriole and swallow successively 
arrive and enliven the groves and fields with their pres- 
ence, and fill the air with their music. 

As soon as the birds appear among ns, and begin to 
build their nests, a set of idle and miscreant boys com- 
nienco annoying them, and take their eggs, and o(ten 
destroy their nests; and at all seasons of the year a set 
of mtliloss Tagabonds prowl around through every 
nciirhborhood, with their g^ns ever ready, to shoot 
down every robin, sparrow, and even the dimlnntive 
and harmless wren« either of which are rendering more 
service to the commonity, in proportion to their ability, 
than their numeroos persecutors. Did they love birds 
as well as I do— did every one delight in liearing their 
gladsome notes, fow, very few, would be the birds des- 
troyeiL Bat cruel as it is, to take the life of the imio- 
cent birds that build their nests and rear their young, in 
tiie shrubbery arofond the meadows and groves, we have 
in days pust^ we are sorry to say, been guilty of such 
acta of cruelty. Gladly would I, if I could, restore to 
life every innocent bird I have been guilty of destroying; 
but it ie too late. For mere sport, muititadea of the 
feathered tribe are destroyed by wanton boys and the 
gun of the fowler. For having been gnUty of sneh acts, 
I almost think I can excuse mysell Like other boys I 
was fond of " sport,'* notwithstanding such sport re- 
sulted \m the death of those creatures that had an vn- 
doubted right to live. I can call to mind many times 
vhere I have been well nigh affected to tears in wit- 
nessing the death struggles of the little warblers that 
have fallen at my feet, pierced with leaden missiles. 
Ortcn too liave I called to mind what L*£»traBge4n his 
&bles says. In regard to the observation made by some 
frogs to some fk-olicksomo boys—" children you do not 
eonsider thai though this may be sport to yon, it is 
death to us.'* Sporting for pleasure and destroying the 
innocent creatures God has made, is indeed cruel plea- 
sure. Tome, it seems right to spare the creatures he 
has made, especially the birds, inasmuch as everything 
was made for some good and wise purpose ; therefore, 
my yomig fHendS, I beg you to spare the birds. 

A WORD TO YCiUNQ LADIES. 

m AsmioAM FAaiiai, av i, u mossr. 



, Tomro ladies, as well as young gentlemen, sometimes 
stand in. their own light, and do themselves much 
injury |» their endeavors to wia and woo each other. 
JKo yo^Off^lady of sense, cares a fig for a dapppr dandy 
beau, who prides himself mofo on the cut of his coat 
^nd oUlvatlng tbe extremes of flMhion— rather than 
Ihe mind; who bestowsmore ean on the parting of his 
hair,, and thft insipidity of his conTessatlon, than on the 
more enduring qualities of the heed and heut, whieh 
alane should make MsaeqiudntaDce pleasant andproflt- 
ablow Whfl(t young man, of common sensed Irould 
aot prefer* wife whoctii cook, and wash,'and sew, sad 



scrub, and do things necessary to perfect the arrange- 
ment of every well regulated household— to one who 
can sing fiishlonable music, drum On a piano, talk sen- 
timental nonsense, and repeat whole pages of album 
poetry ? Not that accempllshmenls of this nature are to 
be discarded or neglected, altogether; but, that the es- 
sentials ought to be acquired first, and. practiced the 
most. Young men of sense like to see their sweet- 
hearts sometimes in the kitchen with their sleeves rolled 
up, and a pan of hot water before them, a dishcloth and 
a piece of soap in their hands, hard at work scrub- 
bing at the breakfast or supper dishes. Oh, It Is a beau- 
tlM sight, and makes a young man feel at home ; feel 
that here is a gift worth taking— a young lady that will 
keep his home neat and tidy. But many of the young 
ladies of these days, follow the example of Solomon's 
lilies ^Srhlch toil not, neither spin," and consider it 
beneath their calling to have a knowledge of the most 
ordinary parts of housekeeping. In this, young lady, 
you are altogether mistaken ; you never appear mor« 
beautiful than when employed in some useful occupa- 
tion, in learning th^ art and mysteries of making apple 
pies, preserves, and learning how to become a frugal 
housewife — as that is the desideratum to be arrived at 
and what every £uincr needs, who wishes to thrive in 
earthly matters. If we go back to tbe days of chivalry, 
there we find the lady-love of the knights, burnishing 
their armor. Let the same labor be now applied to 
burnishing the milk pans, and boiler covers, and 
strainers and tin cans. Hang them up around the 
pantry as trophies of your art and industry; rise early 
in the morning; feed the chickens, and get the break- 
fast ready; sweep the fioors, and dust tbe chairs, and 
when the bell ring^ have the breakfast smoking on the 
table. Then fly round, do all the work required, 
and if you go systematically to work, you will have the 
whole afternoon and evening to devote to reading, writ- 
ing, sewing, music, or shopping. 

What a delightful wife a young lady makes who is 
brought up in this way. She. Is much better than gold- 
yea, than much fine gold ; and the young man who catt 
abandon such a household Idol, and seek the dram shop, 
or the gaming table. Is not worthy of heaven's reward; 
and unless a great change comes over his dreams, his 
chances of seeing the inside of the Golden City are sliml 
Now, young ladles, heed the advice of one who wishes 
to make you fit companions for domestic happiness', 
and fit you to bring up a family of children in the paths 
of usefulness, and 4>et,a blessing to your age and gene- 
ration. _ _ _ 

Tmi Althabbt.— The following Terse eontatns all 
the letters of the alphabet, and may be used as an exer^ 
clse>for young children in tracing the letters : 
^od gives the gnudng ox his meat, 

And qnieldy hem the sheep^s low cry, 
Bat nun, who tastes his finest wheat, 
Should Joy to lift his pnites high.** 

NsYXB chase a lie. Let It alone, and it win run itself 
to death. I can 'work out a 'good character much ftst«r 
than any one can Heme out of It 
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If ow^ la Uie Time to Ctet np a €ln1» Z 



One more nnmber will complete the first half volnme 
of Thb American Farmbb. To those who commenced 
with ns, and have read the back numbers, we need 
not say that we have spared neither labor nor expense 
to make the paper interesting and profitable to onr 
patrons ; and it will be our constant effort in the future 
to make it still more worthy the large and extensive 
circulation it already enjoys. 

On entering upon the last half of the present yolume 
we are desirous of ftirther increasing our list of sub- 
scribers, and to this end would call the attention of our 
agen^ and friends to our offer to send The Fabmbr for 
the remainder of the year to any address, in any State 
or Territory, for only Fifty CenU. What farmer can 
reAise this small sum ? And whaVwe ask. Is, that aU 
our readers will let this be known. We want erery 
subscriber to feel personally interested in The Ameri- 
can Farmer, and to do all he can to increase its circu- 
' lation. Ko w, is a good time to interest your friends and 
neighbors, and get them to subscribe, take their names 
and subscriptions, and forward on to us at our risk. 
The back numbers can he sent to those toho desire (hem^ and 
each yearly subscriber will count double in taking any 
of our premiums. Read them oyer, and try what you 
can do for The American Farmer. We want ten 
thousand more for the last half yolume, and we shall 
have them, if each will do his share, and send on the 
names of two, three, or more, as opportunity occurs. 

Our space is so crowded that wehaye been compelled 
to issue a supplement, containing Premium List, with 
foM instructions to agents, as we wish to give all the 
room we possibly can for valuable reading. Hake it 
known that the farmers haye adopted The American 
Farmer as their own paper, In which they can commu- 
nicate their thoughts and experience from, one to 
the other. Let all our readers send in a few names to 
swell the list of subscribers. 

Recollect that all names receiyed before the 1st of 
June will receive the June number. 
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Wb haye, with great earn, nnde the following selec- 
tions for prise essays, to be published in Tax Ambri- 
OAN Farmer, and we make the oflter, to send a dollar 
book to the person who wiU send ns the best comma- 
nication or communications on any of these subjects. 
The writer to select the book he or she wishes. The 
essays should be shorty 4s onr space is Umited. They 
should occupy not to exceed n page of Tub Faxmxb, 
or less. They must be sent in by the first of August, 
«s we desire to publish them in the October nnmber. 
They will be submitted to a competent committee, and 
those accepted will be pnblished, and the books at onee 
"iottotlMWWliQM&d in tiMbest We want plnin, 



practical statements of facts, and we hope our readers 
will let us hear from them on all of these subjects, 

1. On buildings suitable for a large or small farm, 
with plans. 

2. On the importance of shelter for stock in winter. 
8. On winter work on the Ikrm. 

4. On iattenlng cattle and sheep in winter. 

6. On preparing fire wood for wintcrnse. 
fi. On preserving roots for wlntet* use. ' 

7. On the best feed for stock in winter. 

8. On the n^anagement of stock in winter. 

9. On making and putting down hutter for idnter 
use. ' - 

10. On curing pork and hdihi. 

11. On the different breeds of cattlis. 

12. On the different breeds of horses. 

18. On the different breeds of sheep. 
14. On the different breeds of swine. 

16. On the breeding, rearing and fattening of pigs. 
10. On the management of fowls in winter, so as to 

secure a Jtall supply of eggs. • 

17. The best method of improvhig^ferihanstedland. 
la How to keep up the fertility of the e<rfL 

19. On underdraining. 

90. On the best rotation of crops dn a farm. 

8L On the management and ^iiplicaltton of barnyard 
manure. 

S3. On the recreadon and amusement of fkmers and 
their families in winter. 

28. On the modes, system, and local characteristics of 
farming in each of the diflbrent SUtefr-«n eMay fh>m 
each State. 

14. On the same in Canada. 

K|f. On Bee culture. 

lf«w TojrlL 8iM« AsrienltBral SMtotr* 

At the meeting of the Executive Gommitteei of the 
State Agricnltural Society, held at AU)iiny,.fm tbe 29th 
of March, it was decided to hold the next ennnnl fair 
at Saratoga. At the same time a icommittee was 
appointed to locate the place for holding the great 
trial of implements in Jnly^ The preferenee of the 
board was in f^vor of Anbnm. It is expected tbnt this 
trial ot implements will be of j^aft.interest» nd one 
of the most important eyervheld in the United States, 

CBN8U8 OT THB Cattlb FLAOiFB.->Up to March 8, the 
cattle plague had appearedon 16^15 farms^in JBngland; 
8,896, in Scotland ; and 688 in Wales. Total, 20,499 
fiutns. There was on these fhrms a gcand tc^tal of 
349,712 head of catUe: of these 187,059 had been 
attacked; 26,185 kiUed for secarity; 89,081 skMlghtered 
healthy; 117,664 died of the disease; reooytirsd» 90,106. 

Wv iholl be glad to hear from aA^r of onr venden, 
th0 result of their sheep shesciBg. Give na the might 
of fleece, ageof animai, and any partj^milBn yon think 
of intevBrt to the American fiuiner. 

^ ^ Wm\ I . 

Wa haye recdved from Otis TinkliaiB, iJJieTflle, 
Mass., a package of Xariy/apon Melon eeed, for wtaldi 
he Witt accept onr thanks. 
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UTool Grower* ConTentlon. 



Wb hope oar readers will remember that this society 
holds its next meeting In this dty on the 8th, 9th, and 
lOth of'May, It should be well attended by all wool 
^cfrowcrs and sheep raUcrs. A large attendance and a 
gi >oa Ahow Is expected. For classificatiou of prizes, (fee, 
sec last number of Thb Fabiisk, p. 129. The New York 
Central Railroad has agreed to carry stock free, and the 
arrangements on the Monroe County Fair Gronnds are 
all that could be desired, as the' pens are well covered, 
which will be a protection to the sheep In case of rain ; 
and arc otherwise well arranged for the comfort of the 
auimala. 

Famsem, l¥rlte for Tour 0^rn Paper! 



We copy the following from aa exchange, which wc 
think very appropriate, and will apply with equal force 
to our own readers, and trust they will not fidl to heed 
the exhortation: — 

"Give us field news, stock news, horse talk, cattle 
talk, hog talk, bear talk, turkey talk, fox talk« duck 
and goose talk, always giving preference to the more 
useful and substai^thil items In the above list Write 
early, write often, and continue to write. 

" Take up your pens, O, ye eattle kings, ye horsemen, 
ye Bhcpherd of hill and plain, ye Dairy men and 
women, ye Wheat growers, Com growers, Grass grow- 
ers, yo Apple Kings and Garden diggers, ye men and 
women of the rose tree and the pansy bed, ye lovers 
of the grape and the juices thereof, ye Nlmrods of the 
bush and the saddle, ye Women ol the gridiron and the 
frying pan, who know the mysteries of broUcd quail 
and lordly steaks, and such generous dishes a|i make us 
stout and good natured.'* 

,. XAqnlrles and AMsweni* 

Messrs. Eds.:— Will some of your correspondents 
?h e, through your columns, apian of a hall and buUd- 
hu^a ftjr a county agricultural fair grounds. I want a 
l4un unlyof tliose which have been tonnd to be exactly 
filled for the purpose. — O. £, & 

"J. S.*' wishes to know If any of our readers have 
had any experience with the Prickly Ash as an hedge 
plant. II any one has tried it, we should be glad to 
have them communicate the facta through Thb Fabxxr. 

Messrs. Eos.:^! wish some of your readers would 
communicate through TiUB FakmbAt some hints about 
raishig turnips, the thne to sow the seed, distance 
apart, and how to prevent the ravages of the fly, &c., 
as 1 wish to raise some to feed stock next winter, and 
dcbiro lAfonnikttoiL— #. JH, OAiow 

W. 9m (Xlph.)— We shfl^ be g^ad to hear from you 
and others, the result of your sheep shearing. Give 
us the Wdght of fleeee, ago of sheep, and any items 
you may t^i^k of Interest t^ farmers generally. 

J. M«— Chedder cheese was fiist mtde lAthe rich 
valleys n^v the Chedder roclu, (from WheoM \% derived 
its nam« I ia fiomefaetSUre, Eogland. Xhe 8H|ton 
obtai&«dttBni»i0from ft smalltown in Huntingdon- 
shire wliere It was first publicly sold. The process of 
making V^ for a long time kept a secret, but is novr 
gcncraliy known. . > ., ^ 



Messrs. Eds.: — I wish your correspondent on hops 
would give me the dlstln^trfshin? maricB between the 
tnaie and female hopB.->ir iT., Oehoharit to. 

K 6.— We should advise you to use the land for cran- 
berries. It Will be good for nothing else, and in four 
years. With proper management will yield yop a hand- 
some profit Cranberries require a' wet, swampy soil, 
and your waste land can be made of good account by 
using it for this purpose. 

H. W.— Put a little manure nnder each hill, .aad 
you will succeed better. Melons and cucumbera requlro 
« good deal «f warmth, especially for a start We 
always treat ours In this way, and have excellent sue-; 
cess. 'Cover the manure with soil about three Inches. 

£. B. CoANWALL.— The nasturtium is an annual, pro- 
ducing half red and half yellow flowers. The seed just 
before ripening. Is gathered for pickling. 8ow early 
in the spring, and when the plants are up about three 
Inches, place sticks or secure cords for them to rest 
upon. 

H. B.— Soak hi chamber lye, and mix with plasteri 
before sowing, 

B. H.***Should like to hear firom you on that or any 
subject of interest to ftrmers. 

Aw *'ENOLi8iiMAN"'who has been accustomed to the 
use of rock salt in the old country, wants to know how 
it is that it is not used more generally here. He thinka 
it far better for cattle, as they cannot take too large a 
quantity at once, as Is the case with common salt, and 
much more convcnlcut, as a lump can always remain 
under some shed or tree, where the cattle can procure 
it as desired. 

E. F. H.— ^oak the seed about twelve hours in luke- 
warm water. Parsley U a long time iu appearing; 
sometimes the seed will be three wqoks in the ground 
before sprouting. 

A Lai>t Rbapxr.— You may plant radishes at any 
time during the spring and summer. A sandy soil Is 
best for them. To secure a oonstsnt supply, sow a lit- 
tle only at a time, scattering a fbw seeds every week otf 
so. We prefer the red turnip. 

8. A. Babnes.— We think as you do— the cow should 
be killed for so grave a misdemeanor ; but we would 
fatten her first and then use the beef. 

Thb Fbrrbt.— (J. C.)— They are little knovm in this 
country, but almost every English former keeps them« 
They are a x^ative of Africa, and were Imported firom 
that country to Spain, and from thence to England. 
There are but few in this country at the present tlmeu 
They are very sensitive to cold and require to be kepi 
very warm during winter. Where rabbite and rats 
abound they are very useful for their destruction. 

Messrs. Eds.:— I am quite an amateur In grape cul- 
ture, and fear sometimes that I fUU into grave errors, 
and some of my neighbors rather like to run on me a 
little. The other di^ one of them asked mo If I had 

Eruned my grape vines this spring. I told him no. He 
Lughed, suppOBinff that I should do so. I pruned cour 
slderably. Going into the garden the next morning, I 
found icicles hanging on the cut portion, some two or 
three in(±es long. It inuaediately struck me that I 
^d been Tooled 8g|»6what» ^a it sccom fo^tp^lQs# fM> 
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Ibuch sap. How is U y Ib it usual to prune at thb sea- 
BOD, (April,) or not I have read several articles on 
grape culture^ but never remember to have seen the 
practice of spring pruning forbidden. Will some of 
.Tonr numerous reaaers give us a few ideas on the sub- 
ject from practical experience. — J, i>., MorriitQwn^ N, J. 

If you left your vines until the sap had commenced to 
flow, it would have been best not to cut them. You 
should have waited until the young shoots had started, 
and then rubbed off what buds you did not want to 
grow. ' j_ • 

Notes on tlte JuremtUer ttom. MmrcK lith^ tQ 
AprU 16ttft, 1866. 



Thb first half of March gave us moderate tempera- 
ture, or 2.1 o above the general average. The last half 
of March gave us 27.6 © as the mean, or below the gen- 
eral average 6.8 © . As the winds were strong, raw, and 
quite constant, and snow squalls were very frequent, 
the weather was held to be uncommonly dismal for 
even March. The coldest morning was 12 o , on the 
18th ; the coldest noon, 17 © , on the 17th and 25th ; the 
coldest day was 15 o , on the 25th ; the warmest mom- 
iag, 86 o , on the 16th, 2l8t and Slst ; warmest noon was 
44 o, on the 28d, and hottest evening, 40©, on the Slst. 
In 1841, March 17th, the temperature was 5o below 
zero, the only time here that the temperature was so 
low in thirty years in the last half of March. The mean 
of March was 29.9©, or 2.8© below the general aver- 
age. The fiill ol water in the month was 2.71 inches- 
near the average. Rarely have been so many com- 
plaints of bad weather, as in the last half. The earth 
was frozen at the close of the month. Maples were 
showing some blossoms. 

Apbil.— The first half was pleasant, warm, dry and 
good. The mean heat was 4.60© above the general 
average. The hottest noon was 75©, on the 6th; and 
the same showed the hpttest day— 66©. The coldest 
Morning was 90© on the 9th: 85© the coldest noon, 
on the 7th, and coldest day, SaS© , on ihe 7th. Very 
little water has fallen this half montlf, only 0.18 of an 
iBch. The ground dried early, plowing was begun 
early, and earlier than nsual some oats liave been 
•own. Still, the progress of vegetation has not been 
equal to some years. The lilac is just leafing, and the 
weeping willow; the early flowers have appeared; the I 
■oft maple blossomed early in the month, showing only 
stamens, but the pistils have since appeared in later 
budA with stamens ; the common elm is also fully in 
flower ; the spring beauty and trailing arbutus nearly 
as early as Is usual. The surface of the earth Is rather 
dry, and a flne rain -would advance the grasses Tcry 
greatly. ^ 

The retnni of birds this spring was early and singn- 
lar. Some robins appeared in Febmary, just before the 
cold of the 15th, and remained through and alter it; 
bmt soon disappeared, though occasionally seen. As 
the last of February and beginning of March were 
warm, robins and some others came for a few days. As 
March 14th was 60© at midday, robins, blue birds, Ac, 
were quite numerous. This is about the usual time of 
dommeudng a permanent stay for the season. 

tSuatt QLiiMt!-4i>rmCI«bifiw"jo«roiniptp«Ki** 



THE WDBK/lfTG f ABMER. 
This valuable monthly comes regularly to band filled 
with a large amount of agricultural and miscellaneous 
information. It is well illustrated, and the number for 
March now before us contains a very good likeness of 
Prof. Mapes (whose death was referred to in the March 
number of The Asosrican Farmer,) with appropriate 
reference to his decease. The subscription price is only 
$L00 a year. Published by W.' L. Allison, New York. 

VBEB mrARKSTS. 

«.^^^ «-. RocnMnnt April 88, 1866. 

PROV181QN8-rM«w pork, $«7e$«8.50. lA !«»•«. Bnt- 
top is veryeawwj at 88(^450. Kega, ISc Chickens. 20(a20c 
Turkeys, ao@22c. Cheese, 18®22o. Potatoes, &0(§>66c 

-err «»,-r. «. N»W YOBK, AOril W. 

FLOITB— The market for State and Western flour less active, 
and eoitimon gradea are lOo loiter. Soperflne State. ttf.&txatT 50 
Ext» State JT^^^&oa Choice State. $8.05@$c*.68. Su^rfine 
western, f 6.90® 4.50. Common to medium extra Western, 17 ^5 
j^tajO. TVade Jbn|tod«» |9.15e$ia.00, the market oloeii^ dull. 
Canada flour $7.76® 8.60 for common, and |8.66^|12.2fi for good 
to choice Kxtra. 

GBAIN-Themjritat fpr whaat iadidL Choice K». 1 Mil- 
waukee at $1.88. Com dull, at 82®S5o for unsound mfxed West- 
ern, in store and delivered, WKr for white Southern, and 94c for 
^^^Jr.lii}^. ^*^ 48®60o lor new. and 57@60c for old West- 
crn, O8@60c for Canada, 55®56c for Jersey, and 62c for State. 

HOPS— Steady at S0®66c for 1866 crop. "^ r oiatc 

PKOVISIONS— The market fornork opened flitner.bot dosed 
. ? 55l?"™*p*'»^.S*'«« »* $26.50® $ir6.62 for new mes^ clos- 
injr at 26.«) ea& ; il6;00®95.96 for old mesa, and $28^00.00 for 
P^f- S^^ '?®*^ 2' 10;<r(ailA^c for shoulder^ and 16 i^® 
17^ tor hams. Lard 17>rc®19«ic gutter, 86c@45c for Ohio.lnd 
40®40 for State. Chelae, Itfc^dSc for oomnoa to pitee. 

FLOITR—Market dull, ' "^ Cihcaoo April 21 

OKAIN- Wheat actlre, and advtftioad mSa Sales at tl 41 v 

^I'^^J^ ?"■ S*"- h ^i »6c<a96>lr c for No, J Corn qiilet at*45 W 

c®46Xo for No. 1, and 42c for No. % Oats otilot : salea at 2:3 

®2So for No. 1. ^ > /» 

li^^?i®l|tfr**^°' "^ "**• ^'^ •' |2aiB0®$26.73c 

FLOUR— Market dull. Canada sprin?. SaSS^ Cauula and 

^Ao??«'P«?^' ^^- ****^ *»«"« St Hlo®f 10.60. 
GRAIN-- Wheat rery scarce at $2.46. Amber winter $2.25. 

Sl^*«1r«'S?r?^"!;r'*"^'"h •^^^^y*- Corn, 66c Birky, 
78®87o fbr Canadian. Rye inactlvo apd nominal at 80c Peas 
iSS^ •* ^^^ 'o** Canada, Beans qtiiet and nominal st 115c® 

SEEDS— Timothy firm at $5®&26L dorer $6i7Bc 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Batxs or ADr»RTi8Ufo-~$2.60 per square, or 26 cente a line per 
month; one column, each Insertion, $26.00. DIspUycd advcr- 
ttoements and eato Inserted at the same rMei. Bpeoial noticeai 
60 cente a line. 



SPEirOEB'B 
PATZVT SSLV-aXALOrO 

FRIJIT JARS. 

THE MOST SSUABLB, 

ThB Sasiest to Open and Ckme, 

^»^lPtoi«Mtltt OmMMt nadMMt 
PnliNt VaMummdtlioBt wUidi 

^PndiwiUnotXMf. 
m^J^^^^,^^ InteresUandbttf 

Bjr €0UPUV*BOniL 
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OBATEff DOUBLE-WALLED BEE HIVE. 

\ 1 Alt earnesttj oal} the attention of the public to this 
VV Taloable Bee Hive. It contains a number of ia« 
dispensable advantages to profitable Bee Cnlture timt no 
other Hive can possess. A ftall description of the Hive 
and its manairement, will be fonnd in a pamphlet of about 
40 pages whloh we have Just published, giving foil in- 
atmotioBs on 

NodeiB and Artificial Swanningi 

Transferring— when to be donei 
Destroying the Drones and Miller Womsi 
Wintering, Feeding, 
and In fact on all subjects connected with the profitable 
oolture of the Honoy Bee. 
Also a cut and description of mj newly Invented 

HZo^atile Frame, 

whloh entirely prevents the building of the comb acroM 
the frames, and attachini^ it tugctbcr, which has been the 
onlv objection to movable comb Hives. Every Bee mas- 
ter will adopt this fnune when he sees it The inventor 
of this Hive has spent many years in searching into the 
mysterious nature, habits, and reouirements of the 
Honey Bee. Also in constructing a Hive especially adapt- 
ed to the Bee*s peculiar nature, and at the same time pro- 
tecting them against their numerous enemies, particn- 
larly the Bee worm, which are efTectnally secured. 

ITiis work should be in the hands of every family who 
take any interest in Bee onlture. Price W cents. If 
sent bv mail, a 2 cent stamp should be enclosed. Whole- 
sale $10 per hundred. All orders for book, individual, 
town, and county rights, and hives, should be addressed to 

OEIYES 9t VAKBEBBECK, 
my-tf Ho. 6 Cliettniit St., Bochetter, N. T. 



B 



AUOH^S HAW-BONE SITPBRPHOS- 

PHATE OP LI14R.— Baugh A Sons, Inventors and Sole 
Manufacturers, FhiladelphiiL This 

MANURE 
haa been befbre the Agtioultofal pub- 
lic for 

TWJFLVS TEARS PAST, 
under one name and one pvoprietor- 




hljp. 
R hae 



been' used upon all eroj 



Ty 



shl] 

with remarkable success, and by 
' thousands of (krmers in the Atlantic 
States. A trial will convince any 
farmer whe has never nied It, of its value aa a manure, which we 
would ask all thoee to make upon their Spring Crops. 

BAUaH BROTHERS A CO., 
181 Pearl Street, N. T. 

General Wholesale Agenta. 

t^P" Thia old eatebllahed manure can be had of dealers In all 
important towns, to wnom we recommend Ikrmers to apply. my-8t 



F 



OR BVBRT FABMBR ANB HOR8B 

OWNER.— Just published, 

The Complete Jsixier and Honf Boater, 

giving the beat and most nseftil remedies for every diseaae te 
wolch the Hone ia snktieot Mpages^ prke Ifi centa. A1aO| 

HoTM Taming, with Bnlat ibr Mooting Good Emoo, 
BMUdiig Ootta, IMUag, 40. 

«4pafefLllhie«nited,prlfle»«eBta. BtfaereT the abofreaiiled 
tr^ for i5oeale eaeh, er both for 35 eenta, by 



my-8t 



UUNTSB A CO.. PabUah< 



\ PnbUahera, 
Hin^e,N.H. 



TOBD^B HHFBOTBB WtAMPn. 

FOB MARKING BHEBP. 
Otet notioo ia April aunbv.) 

Send Ibr GItoiilan to AgBBtiL A. TODB, JB^ 

my-lt ' PnltiMyTUta^ Wayne Co., N. T. 



N' 



BBANS ABTB CORK.] 

OW IN BTOEE^ 
70 Bushels para White Mountain or Marrow B«hi% 
00 Buahela pwe Early King PhUip Seed Oocb, 
00 Buahels pure Birly DadboB Seed Com, 
j» Bnaheli para White Flint Seed CohkhiI 



N' 



PBASI PBA8II 

OW IN STORE, AND READY FOR OUR CITSTOM- 
ers, at Rapn^je's Genesee Seed Store, Rochester, N. T— 
150 bushels Canada Creeper (field) Peas, 
800 bushels Black Eye Marrowfat Peas, 
200 bushels Early Washington Peas, 
100 bushels Daniel CKourke Peas, 

100 Early Emperor Peas, ^ 

00 bushels Dwarf Blue Imperial Peas, T . 

00 buahels Priie Taker Peas. 

ALSO 

150 boBheli Timothy Seed, best quality— 

So bushels Red Top and Blue G^a8^ 

25 bushels Orchard Griai^ 

SPRING WHEAT, 
A«d a ffVLL ABSOwnmrr of all the leading kinds of Garden and 
Flower Seed, Agricultural Implements and Machines, the beat 
that ean be Iband is this section. aiy 



FliODTBR ANB VBGETABIiB SEEBS. 

VICK*8 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS.— 
Floral Guide for 1S66— is now published, and contains a 
fhn description of the choicest floral treasures of the world, and 
the best vegetables, with plain directions for culture. Illustrated 
with a colored bouquette and flftv wood ongravines, of the new- 
est and best flowers, and containing abont seventy pa^es. Sent 
to all who apply, enclosing Ton Cents, which is not Iml!' the cost 
Flowers trmn seeds sold by me, obtained the first prizes at the 
principal State Fairs, and hundreds of Counter Fairs, the past' 



Address, JAMES TICK, Rochester, N. T. 



my 



GOOBRIOH SBBBIiINO POTATOES. 

THE GARNET CHILI— FIVE DOLLARS PER BAR- 
rel, at the Genesee Seed Store, Rochester, N. Y. my-tf 



' CIBBR WANTBB. 

rpHB BUBSORIBER will femish Caaks and pay Caah tat aa/ 
X qnMitity of 

delivered at the Railroad or CanaL For fbrther particulara, id* 
dreae, BORACE WILLIAMS, Agent 

BaflUo, N. T. my-Ot 



JAPAJf JiELON. 

I WILL BEND TO ANT ADDRESS on receipt of 20 oenta, % 
packMo of Japan melon seeds, of my own raising. Two 
peekacea. 40 eenta. Order carir, ae my stock la limited. 
•^ Addmi. OTIS TINKHAM. 
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No. 1. WOODSUFFS No. 2. 

inrPRO VEO POHT ABLB 



■ ;.L. 



my-St 



BAROMETER! 



Ereiy fntellfgeiit fkrmer knows 
the valae of a good Barometer, par- 
ticalarly in haying and harvest, 
when its indications of a coming 
storm will often anablo him to save 
valuable crops firom damage and 
waste, and repav many iimei its 
oost There is hardly a business 
or occupation in which a Barometer 
will not prove nseftil and profitable. 
Since, by the invention of the 

Woodruff InftKumenty 

they are made safely portable, so 
that a very beantif^il and nicely fin- 
ished Barometer, correct in princi- 
ple, and perfect in construction, can 
be readily obtained by all at a very 
small cost, their use is becoming 
universal 

** It is the best Btromeiet for gen- 
eral use.^ 

American Agrionltorlst 

** It is really a good, practical, por- 
table Barometer.** 

Scientlfle American. 
"The very best Barometer, and 
very cheap.'*^ 

Hother^s Journal. 

AoEi«TB "Wanted Evirywhebk. 

Send stamp for circulars. 
All kinds, sites and stylos of 
ThcrmomettTS of Superior Quality 
and Finish, constantly on hand or 
m«de to order. 

Address, CHARLES WILDER, 
Potcrboi-o, N. H. 




THE KEDZIE FILTER 

has been used many years throughout the United 
States, and its merit ftilly established as posses- 
ing every practical and scientific arrangement 
for the objects desired, namely, rendering the 
most impure Raiiv River, or Hydrant water flree 
ttom all organic matters, gases, color, taste or 
smell. 

They are portable, dnrable and convenient, not 
liable to get out of order, and can be traasportod 
any distance in safety. 

AddroM, KSDZIE <b BTJNNEL, 
Rochester, K. Y. 
mh-tf 



Descriptive dronlars sent free. 



WANTED, AGENTS.— $50 per week— male or female, 
at their home ; business light, pleasant and honorable. 
For sample and terms, address with stamp, 

^ 8HAWE & CO. 



my-lt* 



Detroit, Mich. 



WILSON'S EARLY BLACKBERRY. 

a •HE LARGEST. BEST, AND 19IOST PRO- 
DUCTIVE. Ripe before any other Blackberry, yielding 
its whole crop in the shortest period,- between Raspberries and 
otltcr Blackberries, Just the time when fruit is scarce and brings 
the highest price. 

Phlladc»lphia Raspberry, 

For hardiness and prodnetiveness is unequalled, bearing the ex- 
treme cold of Minnesota without ii\)nry, and yioldini^ in that 
latitude a splendid crop of fhiit. It has produced here oyer 200 
bushels per acre. 

30 Acres in StrawlMrrles, Best Tu-letles. 

fiend for Gatalogoea, gratU, 



ap-gt 



WILLIAM PARET, 

Cinnamlnson, N". J. 



WANTED. AOENTS.— <Miale er Female.)— Can dear 
$60 |>er week at their heme. In a light and honorable Imsl- 
seso. Apy person having a few hours dally te spend will find 
this a good paying bosiliMt. Addvew^ sending stamps for fUU yvh 
licuhirl B. B, LOC^OOD, 

«»4^« D«tnit,AfMb 



mPORTMT TO STOCKBREEDERS. 



BARLBY^S 

Arabian Heave Remedy^aod In&Uible 
Condition Medicine. 



THX QSEJlT REMKDY FOB DISEASES OF 
HORSES AND CATTLE. 



Its effects are pemument and always safe. 

It is free fhtm the ii^urious mineral or vegetable stimnlaTitB 
that enter so laiigely inte the composition of most other medi- 
cines. 

It has been tested for fifteen vears by the best tXoA. breeders 
in the country with unqualified satlsfaotlon. 

SE o R 19 x: s • 

It is a sure cure for 

HEAVES, 

G0U6H8, 

OOLDS, 

BROKEir WmDj and all other 
diseases which affect the wind of flones. 

It has never failed, when properly tested, of curing alf diseases 
of cattle arising fmm coughs and colds or overwork. Ite U!<' on 
sonic of the Inrfjost stock farms In Now York and the West.rn 
Statc'8, has saved thousands of valuable animals. Many breetl.rs 
will n<»t be without it. Wherever its qualities arc known it is 
the universal favorite. The proprietors simply ask for it a thai, 
feel i up confident tliat it will dve satisfaction. 

By its use the ai»petitc of the animal is improved, all demnsrc- 
ments of the dip.stlve oi-jrans corrected, the skin softened, ^CL 
the coat restored to a natimtl and healthy condition. 



TEE AMEBIOAIT HBAVE BEMEDT AID OOH- 
DinON UEDIOniE, 

Is warranted superior; 
Koquires smaller doses ; 
Is more easily given ; 
Is mure certain in iU (q>enitieii— 
Than any other remedy known 

Its operation is so simple and natural that it mar safelv be 
given to horses and work cattle without the necessity of with- 
drawing them IVum the road or Oeld. 
Price 25 cents per package, $2.00 per dozen. 
For sale by all drujrglsts and general dealers thronghout the 
United States and Cauadas and by 

TUTTLE k CO, S2 Dey street, 
_feb-tf General Agents, New York. 

rpHE MOTHER'S JOTTRHrAIi. 

, A MONTHLY MAGAZINE ! 

Jm- Jf othon and the HouikofaL 

ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF PER TEAR! 

A.OENT© TTAJNTEI) 

In every Ghunh^T^pvai tod YiUafetto-wevreiBbMribeipi Direct 
aU letters to KOTUSB'S JOURSTAI* 

FeVytJl _ ^ . 4&8 Broadway, Now York. 



$35 BARTI^JBTTSB^rUfGip^HIICS. . $25 

LICENSED under patents of Howe, Wheeler & Wilson, Gro- 
ver k Baker, «nd Singer Co.*!. nd the only Cheap Haohino 
in the United States, having thejright to osethe Wheeler A Wil- 
son or Ibur motion under-Feed. " 

We want Agent» to sell them. Wni pay $80 to $300 per 
month, or allow wigs eommiMoiks. 'IflR s^ml maehinea, to bo 
paid for when sold. For Circulara, Terms, A^., en^lese stamp 
and addcMii' PAGE BB0THSR9, 

GKCntXAL AOKTTS, 

at either of our officea^ Fblladelplila, Bs.; Toledo^ O.; or SL 
Louis, Mo. ;. . 
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«BBAT VAHIIiT SBWIHaHAOBOHB. 



GROYER&BAKERS 



' ELASTIC STITCH 

SEWING MACHINES, 

Axe Superior to all othen for the following 

1. TW WW diMotfrom ^ ipoot% Mid r«qi|iM ]i« ivwlndlng 

& They u« more easily nndentood sad lued, and leas liable to 
deraoirement than other maehlnea. 

a They are capable of execatinc perfectly, withont ebanga of 
adjastmcnt, a mach greater Tanety of work than any other 
machine. 

4b The stitch made by these machines is mnch more Dim, 
elastic and damble, especially npon articles which raqaire to be 
washed and ironed, than any otner stiteh. 

& This stitch, owing to the manner in which the thread is in- 
wronght, is mach the moat plomp sod beaatiftil in osc^ and 
reUins this plumpness and beaaty even npon articles freqae«tly 
washed and ironed nntil they are worn oat 

& The stnicture of the seam is sach that, thoogh it be cut or 
broken at intervals of only a few stitches, It will neither open, 
run, or ravel, bat remain firm and durable. 

7. Unlike other maehiaoti these bsten both ends of the seam 
by their own operation. 

a With these maehlnea, while silk is used npon the sight or 
&ee side of the seam, cotton may be ase<l noon the other side 
without lessening the strength or durability of the seam. This 
can be done on no other machine, and is a gnat saving npon all 
articles stitched or made ap with silk. 

9. These machines, in addition to their soperlor merits as 
instrnments for sewing, by a change of adjustment, easily learned 
and practised, execnte the most beaatiral and pennanent em- 
broidery and ornamental work. 

0BOYIE k BAQB i. M. 00. 
«M BmAway , H«w York, 

•P-tf or,48 8Uto8t,BoohMtar. 



POlTIiTRT. 

WHITB FACB BUG! 8PAJVI8H, PTLE QAMM, BLACK 

KE0 QillSi 6RE¥ POUUOSi and BRAMA 

POOTRAS, 

Xacli$7t# $10 verpairi $10 f $1S wr trl^ 
a0«oHUac t# as* and alae* 

F^erii Kgp ften ujr or an tbe atefO) $9 per doeee } two 

doMBf $( s t?e taes, $10«--CiuetaBy (mM aui 

MBlift their tun. 

Beiftditaiiplbrclranliii; 



mVtf 



Addrsa^ XL A. WENDELL, 
Albany, W. T. 



lUINGB 8TOGKS-SBO 



2 .0 00 OND CLASS, $11 pernOO. Adirondack Grapea, 
lyear^old,|80perl0a LawtonBhMskberry, $90 per 1,000. Wil- 
son's Albany Strswberriea, $4 per l,00a Norway Spr«e^ 9 to 8 
feet, aloeky, $15 per lOOt A few hondred Tlom treea, $S0 Der 
100. A ibw hmi<fred Gherry trsea, $4a 10,000 Apple treea, four 
year* old, ldo^ $190 per l,aoll fi^OOO Dwvf FMra. thna yatft 
old,e9Mperl,Q$a 

SALTER * AlfTHOirr, 
■p-tr Bocheatar, K. T. 



CHEAP POUI/nT BOOK. 



rrmm jlhatbits^s foiti.tbt uwDm-Hf s. 

X A. WendeD. '^Tlie American Fttultnr Fsader.** Now In 
presa and wtll soon be Isanedfor tha low prfee of 60 eaatife .fi«n4 



year order and stamp for dtvalir. 



<iWmUm 



Addrsa a, 
E. A. WEETDELLi _ 

AX bujV. T. 

aAlilllliiAvala^^ 



VEIEER FRUIT BISXET 

Seeplnel^'s Partent, Afay ai^ 1804* 

FOB eonveoience in piflkiag Small Fndt^ and for fheir safe 
transportation to market, and beanty of arrangement when 
onaale, the 

haa no equal The Hortiailtnral Exhibition of the Amarican 
iBStitate, held at Cooper Union laat aeiUon, awarded the 

FIRST MD ONLY PRIZE ! 

TO THESE BASKETS, and our nM»t azperienoad Emit niann 
and dealers, give them the 

raCl1B&£5CE OTEE A5T OTflES BASKET IS SURXfiT. 

Sold by the trade generally, and by the Manoflustnrera. 

A. BBEGHEB A 80(98^ 

WeatTllle, Conn. 

^^ Send Stamp for Circular. Feb-Ot 

rsciBTjitxi u^r the nsis'f^ 

THB VNION nVWAlM l^IVB lIVSnftANCB 
COMPANY, Boston, Mas& Second to none. No forfeitnro 
ofpollclea. No littgation or elalaa. HemyCroekar.Pteifdent: 
W. H. HoUister, Secretaiy. 

Asaeta, Dec 81, 1665 $1,580,871 

iBcreaae sinca December, 18$i ^ 4$e,00$ 

Losses paid to date 1M4,000 

DiYldends 800,000 

Amount insored thereby. .\ 1^548,nO 

ThJa Company having bean te norpetmtaA In BIB, is nofw on* 
oftha 

Oid08t, Safest lod Bafl, iUi ImraiM Ooiiipanles ta the 
United States t 

The secvlty of its fRTeataaentaand the eeooomy ef itagananl 
management hare snocessfhlly oomnMindad it to the oonfldsnca 
of the pnbUc, and made 

THE HI8T0ET OE ITS PAST ITS PBOMiSB VOB THE 
EUTI7B& 

tt Isanes all the ordtaasy Ibnns of policies, and haa some plans 
ef inanring, ououiai. wm mmur. to which pnblie attention to 
Invited. "^ 

t^T'TTiMca othera Mntnal OMipmilea, it eonblnaa in ilaelf tha 
advantages of botti the slooJ; and imOual plans, its policy hoMeia 
thns sharing in all ita profits, (which are large,) and at the same 
time rendmng it impossible tor the Company to assess thara far 
lU losses. Call helbre inauing aiwirhars. 

Bamlnation to invited. 

I 6EOBQEV;BETK'0tj)S,€kneraI Agent, 
qflM, 88 Arcada, Boch^ter. 
Addi«iB-Boz B9S, PoatOAesL 

W.B.GMnpbell,fl|MitOilaMU OMBty,VoitlBinvMBtock, 

(vpataln.) Albion. 
E. & HiUf ivsnt, QaMsaa and Wyoming Oonntlaai 
WiUiaBiWoadbar7,i«ant,OanaBda4gn«,OntartoCovntj. a»-lf 

AU88> PATENT SCI8SOBS SHABPBNBR. 

Tr\TEBT I*ABT aboold have onsi All aanvaaaan and 

JDu agenU oan make money selliog thjs nsefkol little article 
wlthoat interfering with other bostness. Sample svnt by mall for 
60 cents. Address W. P. Peek. 18 Gold street. New York : O. W. 
Ellis, M Stote street, Albany; or a B. Hall, 90 State atreet, 
Boehealer, K. T. ap-tf 

CHOLERA I 

rn THE OFOnOH OP OVm most BMlfrENT PHTBI 
fliana that tida toarfkl aeoonra will risit oor eoantry daring 
th0 eoming sunmer. It to therefore neeeaaaiy that a)l ahonM bo 
prspared for it For $1.00 I will send to any address a recipe 
Willi Aitl inatvwtlana gnvuteed t» be a certain proteetton 
against eholsra. It haa been thoronghly teated and foond t» be 
tmatworthy. I wiU atoo send with the radpa the totati nnd 
moft anprored method oT treating eholera. 

' '^ a aTbtbes, m. d., 

Canparatown, 
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EITRlORDIIIfiT IfFEItH 



SllBSCRIPTION FOR HALF TOLUME! 



LIBERAL PREMIUMS TO AGENTS ! 



DeMrons of reaching the large number of fiumen who do not 
now take an agrlouUoral paper, we have condaded'toreeglye 
rabacriptions for -the coming half volome, (Jalj to December, 
faeloatreO o' 1^ ^iioaiGAX Fabmxb, at the following low rates : 

fZVGLK 8UB8CBIPTI0V8 OKLT M CEHT8 FOB 8ZX 
H0Kt!S8I 

5 €opl«« tar $3. 8 Copies fbr $8, and anj larger 

nnaiber at the larae rate, or 37 1"2 cents eaelt* 

For Iilsi of Premlanifl and Inducements to Agents, 
read oyer careftilly the following list-«choobe ]^onr pifM, and get 
Mf a Clnb for ''the ftna^rs* own pi^er :** .v : - 

ALL PRIZES AND NO BLANKS f.f4 

We wiU send any of the following prizes, (postage paid)(%Q any 
Agent who will get op a list of subscribers at the Ola^Mtes of 
87 1-S cents, fbr tlte luOT voliinie i 

TABLK OW PRBMIlTSIfl, 

For tl&e Hair Volume— July to J^ecember, 

1866*^ IneliislTe« 

No. of 

Value. Bnbscr*s 

1. Bar1boei^Bead7lteelioneraadLogBo<de....| 80 6 

IL Miner's Domestic Poultry Book ' 60 8 

S. The American Farmer for one year, 1866 1 00 10 

4L Manual of Agifeoltttre 100 10 

& Rogers* Scientiflc Agriculture 1 00 10 

6L The Horse and his Disease^ by Jennings 1 60 16 

7. OSreiybod/s Lawyer 1 60 16 

& A beantiftil, fine large Steel Engraving of 

Ueut e«n. Grant, 16 by M inches......... S 00 . tO 

8. A beantlftal, fine large Steel Cngraving of tile 

late President Lincoln, 18 by 24 Inches 8 00 SO 

la Both of the above engravings, eaoh 18 by 84 

inches 6 00 ^2 

IL FnwUiA Sewing ICaoUiia... ^...80 00 150 

OTTZi sjBxsn 3E»iix:M:rcnii:s» 

• Bdflg d e ii rg tt s ef oreatlBga love for beaatlfal flowera, .we have 
made arrangements to obtain a choice collection of flower seeds 
from Mr. James Tick, the well known seedsman ef this dty, all 
<^ which are reliable, abd trhich give such great Mtlslhotlon to 
all who try them. We will send a package, valued as below, of 
our own selection, or to those who prefer we will send Mr. Vick*s 
Catalogue to any of our readers or Agents, to make Hu/ir own 
choice. Th^ win be put up in packages and sent to any address, 
pcatagepaid:— 

. Kaof 
Valna. Bobsor^s 

1. A ehotoa variety ef Flower B«eda,AiuiiiBla.... IS 00 SO 

2. * •» y H u .... 860 80 
8. « « « 'M » ..., gO0 41 
4, " •• •• •» Aniuialfl,B!- 

flnniala and Perennials 10 00 00 

AUmamn mmI its b^fort HUJira$ ^f Jtm^t wiU rsostos HU 

* Our smmner campaign Is now before yon— try and do sll yon 
can to get subscribers, and by so doing you will do good and en- 
courage us at the same time .to make Tin Ajoeuoax Vammmm 
vcill more wetthy the Mbeiy patronage it aLmkdy n^oj9. 



O 



E, THE CIVIL WAE IN THE UNITED STATES. A 
_ ' eomplete reeotd of the whole oontest, bv Hottk J. T. 

Headley, anth<N- of Napoleon and His Marshals, Washington and 
His Generals, Ac, Ac 1,800 pages royal octavo, and bO steel 
enpravtnga. Oonmlets In om» volume, and the some im two vol- 
umes. Keady In MardL Also the Photograph Album l^ily 
Bible. The meet complete ever published. 

Agents wanted lu every town in Monroe conn 1/4 to canvass for 
these works. Address^ L. H. DENISON, 
6 2 Buffalo St, (Sdjloor), RochesUr, N. Y. 

AGRICULTURAL 



ORDERS FOR ALL 
WOKKS OR BOOKS 

TVill afeet -wllSlx. X*iH>xnpt; A^ttontion, 

by addressing THB AMERICAN FARHEER, 

Roeliester, N. IT. 
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ROCHESTER, N, Y., JUNE, 1866. 



No. 6. 



THE AIHERICAIV FARIHER. 

▲ 'HOMTOLT JOURNAL OT 

AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 

ILLUSTBATED WITH NUMKBOUS XXQSATIN68 OF 

Fami BuildingS) Inimals, Implements) Fruits^ &€• 



Volume One, for 1800. 



' One Dollar a Tear, In jldTanee« 

Five Copies for $4.00 ; Eight Copies for |tt.00 ; and any larger 
number at the same nite. 

t^^"AlI aabscriptlons to commence with the year, and the 
entire volume supplied to all »ub»cril>era. 

tJ^PostmaRters, Furmera, and all friends of Improvement 
are respectfully iM»licite<l to obUiin and forward subscriptions. 

Fp<Himen numbers sent to all applicants. 

Subscription money, if properly enclosed, may be sent at the 
risk of tliti publisher. Address, 

JOHIf TITRNER, 
PubUsker and Proprietor, Jiochetter, y. T. 



WORK FOR THE MONTH. 



Cork. — Harrow well as soon as the com comes 
up. Do not let the weeds get a start. Keep the 
cultivators at work among the rows, and follow after 
with the hand hoes. If the tows were planted evenly 
and straight, yon will have no trouble, as the culti- 
vators can then easily pass between them. As fast 
as the weeds get a fresh start, follow them up with 
another liarrowing and hoeing, and you will be sur- 
prised how fast the obnoxious weed will disappear, 
leaving your soil nice and mellow for future crops. 

W££DS— of all kinds §hould be kept under this 
month. To take them early, while they are just 
commencing to grow, is the time to destroy them. 
Do not let them get a chance to go to seed. 

Cork Foddkb.— It is not yet too late to sow, but 
it should be done as early this month as possible. 
Cultivate well two or three times, so as to have 
your land in good order, and to destroy the weeds. 

StockI — Keep no stock in-doors that you can help. 
Let them have their freedom as much as possible. 
See your animals every day. Inspect each one's condi- 
tion regularly morning or evening yourself. Let 
them have some places of shelter, if turned out to 
grass, where they can get out of the scorching rays 
of our summer sun. It is cruelty to animals to put 
them in a field entirely destitute of trees, and leave 
ihem with the midday sun iwurhi^ down ob their 



backs. Give them some kind of shelter, if only a 
tree, to bask under. 

Poultry. — ^Attend to your early chickens. The 
early broods, if well attended to and well fed this 
month, will be ready to kill by the first of July, and, 
will command a higher price and pay you better 
than at any other time. 

Bees. — Now commences the honey harvest. Your 
success depends much upon the spring treatment. . 
Let every bee master or mistress at once see that . 
every hive is thoroughly renovated. See that there 
is no lodgment for the miller worms. Puff a little 
tobacco into the fly hole ; invert the hive ; remove 
all bad and moldy comb. Scrape off the bottom, 
and wash thoroughly with salt and water. It will 
sweeten the hive, and keep out ants and other in- 
sects. Get your hives ready for the young swarms. 

RuTA Bag AS — ^May be sown any time after the 
16th. They like a clean, rich, mellow soil, and will 
come in useful next fall and winter, to feed to your 
neat stock. When up, they should be thinned to 
about a foot apart, and all weeds kept down ; do not 
give these robbers of the soil a chance to get more 
than a start, and then e«t ihem off with the hoe or 
cultivator. 

Haying.— -Cut hay just at the transition state 
from flower to seed. This is the best time. Watch 
the barometer closely, and you will find no difficulty 
in securing your hay without getting it wet, and 
have it all in good order. 

FENCES. — Keep a sharp look out on your fences ; ' 
keep them in good repair, and it will save you from 
the trouble of running after your stock, should they ' 
break into your wheat or com fields. We knew a 
farmer who had to leave his men in the middle of 
hay making, and also to take one with him to go 
and drive out some horses that broke into his wheat- 
field, and after considerable shouting and running, ' 
succeeded in getting them into the road, and it was 
not until several hours were spent, that they were 
again returned to the meadow. In this way the 
work of two was lost for nearly the afternoon. Look 
well to your fences. ' 
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Cutting Timbek.— This month is a good one to 
cat rail and other timber. Timber cut during the 
sam^er months will last longer than at any other 
. time, as it will season rapidly. Wlien cut in the 
fall or winter, It becomes sap rotten ; but In snmmer 
it hardens, and dries, and la^ts longer. 

Wateb. — Do liot overlook the importance of liav- 
ing a bountiful supply of pure water for your stock. 
If there is no spring, or water in the meadow 
where you turn your stock into, let them be driven 
to water night and morning. Sheep and cattle 
often suffer from this cause during the summer 
months. See that they do not in your case. 

Whbat Harvest. — Will soon be here, and pre- 
paration should be made beforehand. Have all your 
rakes and implements in first rate order. See that 
you havd enough help engaged to do the work ; if 
not, make arrangements at once to get morel 

'Perboxal Supervision.— Attend everjr day to 
your stock and crops. Blessed is that farmer who 
attends to his stock, and sees that their every want 
is regularly supplied. No one can do this like the 
fanner. Watch them closely, and you will be sur- 
prised how much more interest you will take in 
them yourself, and your men will derive new exfer- 
tions from your presence In the bams and in your 
meadows. 

Work for Wet Days. — Look after your imple- 
ments and tools. Do not let them lie around, in out 
of the way places, to get rusty ; but have " a place 
for everything, and Everything in its place.** ttese 
are the days to attend to them, and when you 
are through, and have looked over your cattle 
and sheep, take your paper in hand, and see if you 
cannot get some new ideas to work upon wben the 
rain is over. '_ 

J. W. Brown, Kensington, N. H., makes a'ealcn- 
latioa of the loss in plowingvaii acrd of land fimrteeti 
rods in. length by tujning the team at the ends. 
If Uie furrows axe 'tuae^nchea wide, it wiU require 
about four and two-third hoars, to torn the team at 
the ends. If the acre was 60 rods long, ii would 
require only one aodl one-third hours to make the 
turns. He estimates the distance traveled, in plow- 
ing an acre at eleven end fiye^ht miles. 



Brush PRAiNs^^Where stores are eoaroe, tAd 
tiles J90^ easilgr obtained, borusb dnins are an excel- 
lent aubstitute. They are, in fact, the cheapest of 
all kinds of underdraina, on account of the rapidity 
with, which they maybe filled. The brush, being 
exdnded from, the air, will last a long time. 

Tas stuaYTben? i^ a great rovctr ; in iact it is Uie 
".Red RoTer"' of the vegetable kingdoWp 



NEW YORK STATE SHEEP BREEDERS 
AND WOOL GROWERS PAIR. 



This association held its annual fair in tMs«ity, 
on the 8th, 0th, and 10th of May, and was *vcry 
largely attended. • The weather during its oonti&u- 
ance was all that oould be desired. The show was both 
numerous ai^d fine. The Merinos were very woU 
represented,, and the dic^lay of long wools thottgh 
not numerous, was remai^ably good. As an exhibi- 
tion of fine sheep, the fair was eminently ^uccessftil, 
andwaa considered fiir superior to the show of last 
year. 

At the Canandaigua fidrlast je^r there, were 
about 800 sheep shown; on the present occasion 
there oould not have been less than 1,000 90 tho 
grounds. 

It was exti^mely difficult to get any -correct list 
of the entries, as none was kept upon the grounds. 
There were alkmt 150 entrlt^ of Merinos, (among^ 
which were several animiUs valued at $10,000 each,) 
and only the following entries of 

OOARSl WOOL SBKBP.^ 

Samuel H. Barrens, Irondequoit, one three year old 
Leicester ram, and one three year old nun. Also, five 
yearling Leicester ewes. 

E. Qazl<9, Cl^t9ii< N. T*> five 2 year old Cotswold 
ewes and larabs« alsoflve 2 year old ewes; also five year- 
ling ewes; three yearling Cotswold rams; also, two 3 
year old Colsir6ldTMn8.. . 

John Pratt, Cobo^irg, C. W., one Leicester ram, 3 
years old. 

P. R. VTright, CoboiiJ^, 0. W., one 8 year old and 
one 3 year old Leicester ram. 

Haman J. &64fleld» Batavia,. five aontbdowB ewes ; 
also one 4 year old SQttthdown:raiQ. 

John Lynch, West Brighton, one 2 year. old.8oBth* 
down buck J also five 2 year old Sonthdown ewes. 

W. Q. Wayne, one Cotswold ram, thrive years old» 
and one yearling Leicester ram. , 

Our space forbids an extended notice of all the 
'entries and particulars of the sheep. The following 
is the list of premiums awarded by the committees : 

LIST or FRIZES. 

1st CLASS— aiomajM msbdcos. 

Sams TwoiYiABs Ql» Aim ovxb^— 1st Perey St Bnr- 
gess, North Hooslck. ttod. I>aTld CuttJjtg, RiehviUe, 
y t 8rd. Edgar Saoford, Cornwall, Vennpnt. 

Rams, Tbaruhos.— lst,Bi. Clark, • Shaftshnry, Yt 
2nd. Parish, Wiley and Pitts, Ontario county, N. T. 
Srd. J. 0. & S. T. Short, livonia, Ufingston county, 
N. t. ' , 

Ewxs, TWO Tkars Old and Ovxb.— 1st N. E. Wheel- 
er, Mlddlebury, Vt 2nd. Burgess and Percy, Hoosick, 
N. Y. 8rd. W. R. Pitts, Honeoye, N. Y. 

Ewxs, YBABLUffis.^lst. Pitts, Wiley and Pmrish, 
Ontario County, K. Y. 2nd* L« J. Bnr:ges^ North 
HoQiiok, ^. X, M,fi. D. Bearis, CeniwaU. y t. 
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KjlMs, 3 TSABd OLi> Ajm ovBB— Istto Wtlllam Cham- 
berlain, Red Hook; N. T.; 9d to Winiani Cham- 
iMjrltflB, Red Hook, N. Y.; 8d, Isaac J. WbHhey, 
East aarkson, N. Y, 

Bams, Ysahuvm— Ut, Carl Heinv IM Hook, .N« Y. ; 
2d,Wm. Chaatb^lab), Jtod Hook, N. Y^iM, Imac 
Bowew, Riga, N. Y, . 

EwBS, 2 XJSABS OLD AND OvKB— Iftt )Vm. ChamberlaUi, 
Red Hook, N. Y. ; 2d, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, 
N. Y. ; 3d, Mariner and Branson, KastBloomfleld, K. Y. 

EwBS, Yeaklingb— 1st, Wm. Chamberlain, Red 
Hook, N. Y. ; 2d, L. J. Brace, Le Roy, N. Y. 
8d class— dklainb xsbinos. 

Rams, 3 Ybab9 Old aio) Oybb— 1st, Silas Q, 8mith, 
Half Moon, N. Y. j 2d, Jacob Voorhees, Potter, N. Y. ; 
8d, L. E. Heston, * Alabama, Genesee connty, N. Y. 

RkMS. YKABLraos— Ist, John P. Ray, Honeoye, N. Y. 
2d, C. H. Warner, Lima, N. Y. ; 8d, George "Brown, 
Bird«all, W. Y. ' ' 

SwB8, Two Ybxbs Oko jkhb OT«a— 1st' W.' M. 
Hotanes, Greenwfteli, K T. ; 8d, G«orge BrowBj Biid- 
■aU,K. Y. ;8d, George W.Ro^tk Lima, If. T. : 

£WB8, YxABLixo»7-lst, A. Hemwway, C ana n diMgaa, 
N. Y. ; 2d, G«9. Brawn, Birdaall, N. Y. ; 8d, J. ?. & fi. 
C. Short, Liyonja, N. Y. , 

VOI317H GLASS. 

Lambs ov tbb PBvomve CLASSMK-Ist, HairU>w 
Brothers, Dari^n, N. Y.,15 ; ^ iltoiner & BsQnson, 10 ; 
8d, A. Thayer, Hooslck Falls, 5. 

A special commendation to a pen of lambs abpnt six 
months old, owned by Wm. Chamberlain, of Red Hook, 
W. Y. 

Viewing Committee— E. Ennis, J. P. Ray, H. Allen. 

FIFTH CLASS— LONG WOOLBD 8HXBP. 

Rams Two Yxabs Old ahd OvEfc.— 1st; E. Ga«ley, 
Clinton, Dntcbete connty, K. Y. 3d, P. R.' Wright, 
Cobonrg, €. W. Sd. P. R. Wright, Cobowg, C. W. 

Riacs, YsABLi9GB.«^l8t; 1. iGatley, CU&taii,^N< Y. 
Sd. BL Gazlejs OUntpn^ K; Yi Sdi^SaniMl UBarrons, 
Irondeqvoit, N. Y. ' •• ."- .r 

BwxsTwoYflAXS QupA^D Oysb.— lirt. Ei, Gsd.eK, 
Clintqn, N. Y. ; 2d.. K.. Q«C^7, CUnton,,N. Y. 

Ewbs, Yeablxnos.— Ist. E. Gazley, CUnton, N. Y. 
Sd. Sapinel H, Barrons, Irondeqnoit, K. Y. 

SIXTIt CLASS— MIDDLI WOQI^XD BHBBP. 

RAifS TWO YxABS Old aud Otxb.— 3d. John Lynch, 
West Brightop, N. Y. Sd. Heman J. Redfield, ^Atayift- 
N. Y. ^ 

Ewes Two ^babs Old akd OvEB-HSd. John Lynch, 
West Brighton, N. Y. 

Ewes, YmABLZNOt.— fiesum J. Redfleld,* Batavls, 
H. Y, 

One of tile idmIf interartittg tetaHBrof ^e ikir 
was the sbeep shearing, mlacih took, place on .the last 
day of the exhihitikm* .0«r Jfoxuroe cenmty £armen 
may feel pvood ^. 4>«lr £[ri># wl^ch we thii^k qofou 
pi^res favoiably i^ weight of the sheep and fleece^ 
with that of the State, (see page 193.) Below we 
give the weight of the aninudB and fleece. 



Name of Owner. 



I Sheep. ' 



Weight of 
Fleece. 



L J. Rowe 

Elon Percy 

John X^ywu. :..... 

E.'OMely 

J. C. A 8. I\ Short . 

Potter Baker, 

Pitts & Wiley, ..... 
Tboik ffobiison . . V • 

K. BorxeM 

I. J. Whitney 

A, H. Clapp 

L J. Boiree . 



£.Gajfll7..... 
J. A pTMarUQ 



Steele., 
Slnssar A Mosher. . . 
G. J. HoUenbeok... 

M. C, Roandy 

H. U. Boorthnan ... 

CUppA Sweet 

LBabcock 

W. H..Pii?tBUy 

U. CI Rogers 

J. K»ort. ..:..... 

8. ILBamms. 

C. H. Warren 

H. M. Boardman . . . 

U. 0. Rogera 

J.. Bailey di^n ..,. 

J. MoQlton 

H. M.BoaHhm«a... 

Isaac Bower 

L J. Bovee '. 

T. TerrlU 

T. Steele 

Bakery Chavtplin . 

L £. Hoston 

J. C. AS. T. Short. 
J. C. A 8. T. Short . 
J. 0. AS. T. Short.. 

L J. Whitney 

Percy A Holland .. 

T. Joiinuon 

M. G. Rapalee. 

,g.Biuh 



.ilL 
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..R 
..R 
..B 
..B 
..B 
'..B 
..R 
K 



...B 
...R 
...B 
...B 
...R 
...£ 
...B 
...R 
...E 
U...B 
...R 
...R 
.R 
.R 
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.& 
,...R 
.v.R. 
...R 
...R 
..,R 

..:b 



62 
80 

IM 
07 

IJfif' 
115 

89 
162 

61 
105 

<6 

94 

44 
199^ 
116 
116 
9091 

98 

76. 
128 ' 

88 

60 

4« . 

98 

88 
110 r 

19 

99. , 
1165^ 

n)4 
116 

!f '^ 



11-9 

10-19K 
lQ-15 

16-ro 

14-9 

i*-r. ' 

10-8 

17-1« 

11-10 

16 

17-8. 

92- 9 

8-19' 

. 17-8 

17-'ir 
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11-1 
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16-U 
14- 8 

12-1? 
16.18^ 

21-IX 
19-U« 
^. 8. 

' ' igt- 1 

22-15 
28- T)*^ 

. 9^ 9^: 



i^c above were all Merinos with the exception of 
those marked ♦ (Cotswold,) and f (Leicester.) Most 
of the above fleeces will be cleansed, the' report of 
wUch as soon as complete, we shaUg^ve to our readers, 
as it will contain Tahiable Infbrmatien. ' 

We noticed aeveral patents on IhogionndB, among 
w4deh. J. H. Oravee of this elty, exhibited hie Patent 
;Bee Give ^ Slder k Boker, of Bnntisgim/^; a cbttir 
Adet feoldfaig irtwep wkltoibeiny •hMred«er*'doetorfdi 
It it « very simple <n raB gem ent»>tnA light «nongh M 
be eattied around a i^mn hf the shepheid wheki tl|e 
neceMity ocean. Also tnether ftv the same pnr- 
pote, hf U B. Badd, Johnson'baTg, ^.'- Y: fittodSL 
vant & Ck)., of Seneca Falls, «lhiblted-«n ImprAiv^ 
MUk Stand whioh takes op but liUle.vo<nn. Tk^re 
»ie six rerolTing shelres ior milk jiaj^p^. aaange4 
one above the other, so that a pemm ctfli «tfiid.axvd 
skim all the milk without moTU^.Astep. £L {f 
Itqgera & Sons, of Pittahmi^, Pa., had pn exMb^ 
tion their "Harpoon Hay Fork." (i}lastr«ttoiu << 
whiph appeared in, the Deonnber ;!finxnber of Thti 
Qenfifiee Farmer) Sot nnil9ading Imy. It was opeyc- 
aled on th^ gionn^a witlji general sfktisCEMStion. ' 

A Tiora^POQHFUiJ. of sa^tpet^ giveiv to a oow , 
once a day, for tl^ee oj.fwr days, la aa effbctual,! 
remedy for the garget It o^ he given ip a pa^h 
if the cowishearty, or in a dough pill. ,So says a 
New Tork &rm^. \- ' 
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Messrs. ED6.:-r-BQt for the honey «od wax secured 
bj means of the honey bee, we shoold probably no 
D&ore cultivate or kciep bees, than we would wasps 
Of hornets. Their siUU in detecting and gathering 
lioney from thie flowers, renders them an object of 
interest, and their cultivation a subject of legitimate 
inquiry. Were they still left to their own instincts to 
find the hollow tree, or some other place of deposit, 
their home would as formerly, be eagerly sought, 
and at the proper time robbed of its stores. For a. 
len^h of time, no matter how great, they have been 
furnished with a home by man, as the better way to 
secure the greatest advantage from their labors. 
Much of that ad viuit4ge depends upon the character 
of their home. 

Mr. Qulnby says, "The advantages of be©-keepin^ 
depend as much upon the construction of hives, as 
any one i thing." There are two classes. of' hives, 
clearly marked, and distinguished from each other 
ia their construction, from the amount 6f room they 
Aimish for stores, the influence they have upon the 
habits of the colony,, and the amount of stores gath- 
ered by them. 

A colony in a hive of 5,000 cubic inches or more, 
of acceptable room, will be likely not to swann 
often. A colony with 2,000 cubic Inches, a little 
more or less, will be likely to swarn^, and if consid- 
erable less, to swarm several times in one season. 

Speaking, of large Idves Mv. Quinby says. ** The 
swarms wHl not be pfoportiimably large when they 
|do issue, which is seldom." To be understood in 
ft few words, we call the hives, with so much itknn 
mm-swanners* bocanse they will not sWann oAett.; 
nd'^e small hi^mi •wanneflm; becauM with tkeooi, 
the rule is to stirann. The oelony in the flmall hive 
will loose some dftys, sometimes weeks in idtaBess, 
olustering out prepacatocy t» swanning.' la the 
la»gB hivof wUh.no xieceesity of dusteting. oat, and 
no dispositiotn to. swann, no time is lost. 

All the worker^ in the small' hive, all the workers 
in it swarm for bn6 month after the first swarm 
Issues, Slid all the workers in the first swarm through 
the seasons, are the ph)daet of the old queen, and 
had the colony been in the large liire, would have 
stored the same amount of honey in the one hive, if 
kirge enough, that it now stores in the two, three. 
Off four. They Imve without loss of time in idleness, 
the am,^^t of two or three colonies, all engaged la 
one^^reat body of ^«t>Tken during the whole white 
closer seasdn.*' ' The result sometimes is a whole har- 
• M filled with honey, or three hundred ' poucads is 
stored in a bee tree by o^e ooldny of bees. 

^a'a aon-«wairmer hive, a colony will give from 



five to ten times as much surplus as a colony would 
give in a swarmer hive. Mr. Quinby in his first edi- 
tion of '' Mysteries of Bee Keeping," estimates the 
difierence,' five to the noa-swarmor to oixe for the 
swarmer. The difibrence f^em experiment in my hives 
of both classes, has been fn>m seven to more than 
twenty in the large, to one in the smaH hive. In one 
season, I had six colonies in my possession and son's, 
that gave no swarm, and gave an average of sixty 
nine pounds and fourteen ounces of surplus. The 
six colonies gave 419 l-41bs. ; four colonies in the 
Quinby hive, recommended in his book, |pave three 
swarms, from three hives, and no< surplus honey. 
One gave twelve pounds of surplus and no swarm. 
Thus from four colonies, I got three new swarms, 
and twelve pounds of surplus, an average of three 
pounds, from my swarmers, to an average of seventy 
pounds lacking two ounces from each uon-swarmer. 
It will be seen that this 1b nearly twenty-two. to one 
ia favor of the non<«wannar. One of the colonies 
dn theseoond d«ty of Jaly^had eoUeeted nearly eighty 
pounds of white clover heney la glass boxes. 

Who would willingly be at the expense and trou- 
ble of five hives and colonies of bees, if he cotild ob- 
tain the same returns of honey firom one ? In one 
case, the laborers consume six dollars worth of their 
product for winter stores and ^ve one dollar in 
value to th^ir keeper. In the other case, they con- 
stmie but six dollars worth, and give five dollars to 
their, keeper. In one case, he lets his honey pasture 
for one seventh of the returns, and in the other he 
gets,, five-elevei^ths, nearly half. This is as Mr. 
Quinby estimates and as my experiment shows : 
with the swarmer hegets^ one-tenth; with the non- 
swanaer.he gets seven-tenths. I here estimate 
thirty ppands for winter stovs to aach eolony . 
< la 'a twised ediiioa, Mr. Qaiaby haa materially 
altered:hlB estimate. He there gives two d<A]arB to 
the swarmer, to five dollars to the non^warmer. 
But even this diflbrenoe woifld be fiital X6 the ^licy 
of using the swarmer. We have the expehse of five 
bites and colonies to secure the same returns from 
swarmers, that we obtain from two colonies in non- 
swarmer hives. We must then have fifty colonies 
insteaid of twenty to obtain equal returns. Then we 
get but twoeevenths of the honey stored by the 
swarmers against five-elevenths, neaxly'half by the 
non-swarmers^ If a colony of bees in a swarm- 
ing hiv^ is worth five doUan, the same ,'oplony, in a 
non4(warmer hive would be worth two dollar^ .and 
a half, and the noamwaRner^ alter most of the 
white eloTer hoaey hsrvesl is.past, by removing t^e 
bokee and oonfiaiag thtea to the oenUal apartment^ 
wiU be liksiy to send" oat a swana. With these 
faets, I think ad reasonable man csn doabi that the 
non-swarmer is necessary to the 'most sucoeiMfal bee 
keepiag.t . ; 
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IRON AS AN INVIOORATOIi. 



CfixmcAL 0clflnc6 Iuib eome time ilnc* nade the 
dlBoarery thai Iran, in some fom— the most popu- 
lar one now with doctors, being hMiine» in some of 
its modifications-^ for the hmnan eystem, the best 
Invigomtlng tonic known itt medical jnriBpradenoe. 
One of these days the fact will become jnst as wide- 
ly luown that Iron is also one of— if not the very 
best vegetable to^e, stimulator, and invigoritor, in 
the world. Mankind and the regetable fionily aie 
not Bo^radieally different in their anatomical atmet- 
nre,lnU that the material wliieh fisedS' and clothes, 
gives Uib, and maintalna in health and "vii/m, human- 
ity, wiU under modified conditions, and in another 
form, just so certainly perform the ssmf offlosn foit 
plants. 

Mor^ than a doien yeam sinoiv a neighbor and 
myself terminated a series of inm «zpeciments on 
vegetation, .the. result of which wmi proof .positive, 
so &r as we were concerned, that for peach, peat, 
eheny, and plum tiees-*-the peach especlally'-for 
all the small fruit shrube» and lor pushing forward, 
inciting quick, healthy ai^ vigoious growth, and 
imparting an improved flavor to a varied of fruits 
and vegetables^ there waa nothing like iron. The 
reaulta of our practice were published in a popular 
^ agricultnial journal, a copy of which I have now 
under my eye, and that was the last we ever saw or 
beaxdof our iron cfiUun, in pubMc ; only that one 
" sdenlific" paper treated us with considerable irvn^, 
and our experiments with what it called deserved 
contempt. Some of our neighbors^ however, eo for- 
tunate as to be deprived of such "scientific" edncsr 
tion, to<A up our practice, and have continued it 
ever since with a success that has clearly proven 
that we were rights and "scientific" journalism 
twelve yean ago, wrong— -i^Mm tha iron question, 
at least. 

Bat, Bcisnce, both at home and abroad, is just 
beginning to discover that iron is valaable, even old 
irpn, for other purposes than bayonetsy horse shoes, 
and stab-and-twist gun barrels. Somebody, for 
wider known to fome thaa thetwo obsonre formers, 
has made tha recent discovery that iron, property 
applied. Is a powerful vegetable tonic, a coneetor of 
bad habits in several kinds of fouit tkeea and garden 
ahraba^ and will make pei8> a^Nuragas^ tomatoes, 
tondps, cabbagab^ beans, andin shott, ahoiost «veiy 
gaidea vegetsble to whldi it in s|»pUed, thrive, and 
prod^sa wonderfi^y. Tlio same sdentifie joumsl 
^ wbkk ridicoled oar Iran practlos of twetva years 
ago, hascfaanged itatone of inmy to one of exulta- 
tion, astonhhing my former friend and' I' quite as 
much as we did <f onoe. bf sow dedaMng Avfi- to be 
im0tQm bstt g| aU toom/lwtfHinti. nnlln4 



great deal more tha& we ever claimed lor the metal, 
or believe now. Iron Is no more a furtUiser than 
the ammoniate principle of Peruvian guano is. Ifo 
action is that of a vogetalde stimulator, pushing for- 
ward the young plant, imparting early vigor, enab- 
ling to thrust outward and downwards its. rootSi 
unUl they k^ hold of and appropriate the food suit- 
able to build up the plant stucture, which material 
has been lying inert in the soil during the existence 
of generations of preceding plants less vigorous in 
growth. 

But the action of iron on .the plant structuro is a 
great deal more lasting than that of guano. Its 
latent action is that of a tonicy maintaining the best 
conditioi^ of health through the entire period of tha 
plant's growth, and imparting to the fruit a better 
flavor than its oidini^ pabulum affords. Then iron 
in its sulphatea and oxides» never paralyzes the 
functions of any Qjue of the oonstituents of plant 
life, as Peruvian guano inevitably does in all Soils 
to a greater or lest extent. On the contrary, ir6n 
in these forms is a universal harmonizer of all acci- 
dental difficulties* which may, and frequently do - 
occur between organic, underground principles, and 
in its milder iron rule, assumes the office of Pacific- 
ator-Qeneral of the elementary forces. 

A late number oi ITi^^rilUh Medical JouroaL, 
having just made the disooveij that.<3ld iron is reaUy 
worth something in agriqulture, thus announces the 
important foct : "It is a new discovery that wonder- 
ful effects may be obtained by watering fruit trees 
and vegetables with a solution of sulphate of iron. 
Under this system beans will grow to nearly double 
the size^ and will acquire a much more savory taste. 
The pear seems to be particularly well adapted for 
this treatment. Old nails thrown into water and 
left to rust there, will impart to it all the necessary 
qualities for forcing vegetation m described." Mf 
former friend says he don't know what TA^ BrUiA 
Medieai Journal calls new discoverieo, but is pretty 
confident that betwoen us, we discovered a good 
deal of the " wonderfhl eff^ts" of iron as applied ta 
vegetation, some fourteen years ago, iur a qni^ 
secluded comer, in the United States. 

Out: first satasfoctory. experiments with ixoi^ agxir 
cultunUy* were upon peach trees. We* .each had a 
fow fovorite trees which took on early omsumptiva 
hah&ts» Upoming full and freshly, but casting their 
fruit at h^ growth, and their foUi^ at a period 
four or five weeks too eiirly.. Ths tjcoM undoubtedly 
wereinadedina. AsgaiagineeauMm sense manner, ' 
wo decided that our tiest had.eoduosted some tie- 
nanft esaential to thsir health and longevity. A 
fihnmic al aaalyaiaof tha s o ildJscovwwi tons a want * 
dir^m; and knowing tha pesah tree to beagraat 
lovar af, and rathsr a . gassdj foeder npcm that ate 
aialtim aqpfilad tha diiBi<iiyb|r diggtegall i 
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among the roots of the ailing trees, all the old rdirty 
nails, hoops, and every «<jmp of old iron we- could 
lay hands on. The iibn dose was afiplied in Octo- 
ber, and the following season our consnmptiv«B had 
recovered, and afforded ns a Ml crop fft better 
J;)eaches than they had ever borne before. 

In some fntnre number of The^ Farmer I propose 
to have something more to say in regard to our iron 
rule, as applied to other frmt trees and garden vege- 
tables. 

Remarks. — A gentleman near this dty who grows 
several varieties of pear trees, some years since 
got a lot of horse shoe filings and placed thdm 
ronnd the roots of one of his dwarf trees, and he 
states that it is the most thrifty tree he has in his 
lot, and assigns tho cmly reason to th^ fact of placing 
this refuse iron at the ibot of the tree. 

PICKEREL. 



mUTTCN rOB TBI JkUMBSOMX rAXMIB, BT ** X. B^^ KUMFOVD. V. T. 



Aboxjt fifty years ago, th6 Messrs. Wadsworth, of 
"Oeneseo, procured some pickerel from Lakie Ontario, 
and put into Conesus Lake. 'Hie water was favor- 
able for them, and in a f6W years they began to 
show an increase, and from the lake ihey made tlieir 
appearance in the Genesee River and its tributaries. 
For many years past all the waters of the Genesee 
which are ftivbrable for pickerel, have been well 
supplied with them, so that thousands are taken 
every season by trolling, and with live bait, that is, 
small minnies, and of a size that proves very satis- 
fkctory to the fishermen. A\)Out twenty years after 
they were put into Conesus Lake, one was taken that 
weighed twenty-nine pounds, and several weighing 
from fifteen to twenty-five pounds have been taken 
in- the Genesee and its tributaries. Pickerel do 
not succeed in wiLter where trout lArill. At the Blue 
Pond in Wheatland, the water is too cold for pick- 
erel. About seventy-five were put into the pond, 
Inostly small ones, some twenty y^ars ago, and for 
the past ten years none have been seen there ; they 
iiave gone down the outlet to find water more 
favorable. In two streams emptying into the Gen- 
esee, but u few miles apart, one is well supplied with 
pickerel, while the other has none, for it is a trout 
Utream. In propagating flsh^ it is important to know 
what kind can bb bred in the waterts that wouM be 
Aesirable to improve ; if that Is not weU oonsiderbd it 
ts&ardly possible to succeed. ' 

TO^CUBB ScnATCHBBOK HoilBSB.^--JlM*r«. JB(l».^-^ 
Tell your mbeorifaen who have 'honeS' wbickiM 
iroabkd with ioraM^ii, to tty a fliji^ tfemedy^ Tift.: 
keep ike fetlock dean with eaatileeoapsiidf, aad thte 
viphtbfl^'twiCB Aida^.wUl^batlinylttu #it«tketei 

gttadj^bMngiiicinhttiBii f ^^lOW* 
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WBnczBB roB nu ambbkux vabmbb, bt '^madsuir.** 

''Mat I be pennitted to say, ^vnglx our biave 
Fasooeb, eomethiagas plainly praotieal as I eaa, to 
as many of my fellow-conntrywcnien^ and gists, 
fiurtneta' wiveo^ mechanics' wives, and evexTbody'a 
wives and daughtera, asehall court the acqnainliMiee 
of my fiavorite Fasmxb beau V* 

" Yes» oertidnly» madam." 

" Ah, thiank yon 1 Yon axe a. kind, eominaader, 
and Unless I enr greatly in judgment, there will be 
several of one lady fideiids who will one. of then 
daye be thanidng na— yoa for |xri»tingi. and I, far 
what I UK going to write as plainly as I can." 

f* Do you, and our lady friends, know that a very' 
large proportion of our high priced, fashionable 
furs — mink, Hudson's Bay sables, &c., are only eem- 
mon domest^ ekins T'^vezy cheap imitations, wliieh 
sell at extravagant prices ? I do, and have dene eo, 
these five years. And all that time I hare been 
planning and plotting rebellion untilthts latest wia- 
tor, wben I succeeded in putting <m perfect indepen- 
dence, and a suit of frurs of my own dressing and 
making up, which I am not ashamed to parade by 
the side of any fine lady's Russia's. That, la what 
you and I ought to tell otir friends now, ^ 
order that they may be Betnper paratia, and next 
winter put on independence and fiksHonable fdrs ae 
weU. 

" I purchased last fall, two doeen down Dekwaie 
musk rat skins at 15 cents each, which anMmnted to 
$8.60. First in order was the dressing proeesa, 
achieved in this- way: the skins were 6lit open 
underneath, lengthwise, stretched, on the for side 
down, on a board, wide and long enough to hold them 
all at once, and secured with tacks. Then a compo- 
sition of equal parts powdered alum and comnon 
table salt was laid ovepr the fieah side of the skins, 
about half an inch deep, and suffered to lei^aki 
three days. The okins- were then remoted from the 
boe«d, wasbed dean in warm soapsuds, and ecvaped 
thoroughly with a dull case knife. After they were 
about half dry, I took them one by one, sprinkled 
them with powdered chalk, and rubbed away vigor- 
onsly with both, hands until they wer^ quite dry, 
after which they were sprinkled over again wilJ& 
finely powdered alnm, folded .once together in a pile 
lor five days^ when thay wetel perfectly cored, and 
as beaniifiyoiy soft as the finest kid glova. Now^ to 
nietampi|»hdae nay Delaware mask ra;tB > into Hmd- 
qon'sBay sables* and thiA is the wigr I did that >— 

" For the two dosen skins I hod kolf a pouDd of 
logwood and a •quarter of • a pound each, of annotto 
and eommoii potash, whiob I eoaked oitogetkoE in 
two galhttV'O&aoft: water twelve homat .: Then oftv 
Mllkigt3M4|»«be«(lwlfwi liotr, it 'Wm fttbte«d 
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through a dol^. Two wkicdH of 'btM vitriol was 
diiisolved in a gallon of soft tepid water, and the 
skins dipped in it two or three at a time, until all 
were thoroughly saturatei Then the dye heing 
kept hot — not quite Iwiling — the skins were immers- 
ed in it about half an hour, and then, witliout 
squeezing or wringing, they were hung up to drain. 
When nearly dry, they were plunged for five min- 
utes in a warm water bath, having about a spoonf all 
ef gall Id a gallon of water. That fixes the color as 
indeUbly as if nature herself hadiixed it. Then all 
that remained tote done was to hangup the skjns 
until perfectly dry, whip them into life with a 
switch, and they were ready to make up. 

" My silk lining, wading, cord, tassels, and sow- 
ing silk, costume |4.20. Then cutting a pattern by a 
friend's suit of fashionable mink, I cut my suit of 
sables by the pattern, made them up in three days, 
and soon after wearing them the second time, I was 
offered $140 for the suit. They cost me, everything 
counted, beside n^y time, a trifle over $9. Pretty 
well, for Delaware musk rats, don't you think so ? 

" Ah I I had forgotten the tails. Very fair, re- 
spectable tails, as. you observe. Well, sir, they are 
au naturale — the bona fide tails of six tom cats that 
living were a nuisance. Dead, their tails dressed, 
and colored in the same manner, as the skins, form 
fashionat)le appendages to my fasliionable $0 musk 
rat sables, and the skins of those same tommies, 
dressed and dyed, make the center of a carriage robe 
as beautiful as any other in this country. 

" Now, I mighty perhaps, lukve told my fur story in 
Bomowhat fewer words, but you see I wanted it aU 
so perfectly plain, that there could be no possible 
mistake Blade in any attempt tp foUaw my example 
and put on faahionable fur? of domestic manufac- 
ture. Considering that ail kinds of skins— those 
of eats, dogs, nits, foxes, coons, woodchucks, minks, 
muak rats, and young lambe, may be so readily 
dressed hy the same process, and turned to comfort- 
able account, I think that you and I ought not to 
begrudge the writing and printing." 

Scab IK Shekp. — Take one pound of mercurisJ 
ointment, and three pounds fresh lard, well mixed 
together. Turn the sheep upon its back and anoint 
the bare Spot under each leg, and also around each 
place where the " scab '* has appeared. Keep the 
subject fifom the weather a few days. 

Thb 8tatd Agricultural Society of tllinoiB offers 
$100, (75, |50, $25, for th6 first, second, third and 
fourth best and largest artificial groves of deciduous 

trees. 
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Thst sre all as a&ok «lu« 



moMtt with Iw murk, 



MessHb. Eds.: — Our IkraxB in this place range 
ftom 80 to 75 or 80 acres ; but few larger. Perhaps 
some of the readers of Thx Fabhkr may think thai 
such small " patches" are not worthy of the nameef 
a farm, but it is noft always your great ** Spanish 
grants," which cover all outdoors, but the small fiam 
well tilled, that brings in the '* dollars." I oovld 
pciat out many illustrations of the £sot. 

The system of ianning practiced here' istkritd 
among the wide afwake and enterprising farmers. 
The object is to raise a variety, or what might be 
termed a ihised system — that is, hay, com. oiftts, 
wheat or tye, with roets and fruit enough for hone 
use, and some to spare. Also, in addition, a dairf 
suitable in number to the iHze of their farm.' So in 
case one thing fiedls, they have another thing to Idan 
upon. 

Another class believe that nothing but the hay 
crop will pay, having only the labor of cutting, 
curing and housing', leaving them lots of time to 
trade horses, which some of theni consider a verf 
remnnerative business ; consequently they have their 
farms principally in grass, keeping little or no stock, 
and selling most of thdr hay in the Newark or New" 
York markets-^both within twenty miles of this 
place. In the end, the latter class will find that they 
have been pursuing a ruinous policy both to thexa« 
selves and their land, as we cannot rob the soil for 
a number of years, without being robbed in retoca 
in the shape of small crops. 

Tl^ere is still another class, who believe that farm- 
ing does nfot no^ wiU not pay, the great trouble being* 
they do not try to make it pay, having no system at 
all, but cropping away as though the land possessed 
some extraordinary degree of fertility whioh could 
never be worn out. I know some men wlio pretend 
to call themselves farmers, who will take some four 
or five orops of oats and buckwheat off in succes- 
sion, without any itianare, sprinkling a little gtwat 
seed with the last crop, and at the next haying sea- 
son remarking that it is "plaguy queer, that grashi 
denH take as it nsed t6 some twenty-five or thirty 
years ago ! Quess it must have been sown at the 
'wrong time of the moonM"— when the truth is 
they have pursued such 'a barbarous system, that 
they hsve reduced their land almost to the perfec- 
tion of sterility. 

The couiide of croppix^ adopted by those farmers 
who care anything for the future condition of their 
land, is — ^fissi, ^ank-i^wm take «b» eldest meadow we 
have; pl^^ditfing thammNih ef April, with a Up 
tex&Wk eig^ indiBS despi; then about the first •«! 
M«3ri/p9»vMild ih^soUl sAd weather are frvoiabler 
if not, ia tooa m it is^btnow ikonnghlf^fm 
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flumot luuTow the ground too much— «^ mark or 
farrow the ground, four feet apart each way, and 
plant from four to six grains of corn in a hill, having 
bat four staUss remain, when we hoe it. We nkan- 
xue in the hill, with a shovelfoll of pretty well rot- 
ted manure ; some use a composition of hen manure* 
wood ashes and plaster, a small handfull to the hill, 
which answers a very good purpose. The after col- 
tare consists of running a plow or cultivator, (some- 
times both,) once a week from the timeyoa can trace 
the rows across the field, ontii it gets, too Uurge, 
which is about the first of July, and hoeing by hand 
once in the early stage pf its grctwth. We commence 
eutting up by the roots, and shocking as soon as the 
husks get brown, putting thirty hills in a shock, and 
tying tightly with one or two good rye straw bands, 
'^e consider corn stalka cut .before they are frosted 
^orth fully fifty per cent more than those which 
l^ve been killed by frost. The com is then left to 
stand in the shock four or five weeks, or sometimes 
longer, when it is h^Bked in the field. Com <]Uawn 
and cribbed, and stalks drawn and stacked, pr 
housed convenient to feed in winter. The average 
^ield of our com crop for some years back is about 
eighty bushels of ears per acre, though I have 
raiaed 116 bushels per acre, and last year, one piece 
I had, yielded 120 bushels to the acre. 
The cost and profit of one acre stands thus; 

To amoDJit Interest on Und at tlOOperftcoe $1M 

To 10 loods of manare, one-half charged to com 8.76 

To MBOojit of plowing, harrowing ted tancmlng ........ 8.60 

To mBoant ^tllng oat mannre, plantiog and teed 400 

To amonnt plowing, cnltlvatlng and hoetng com T.OO 

Te amonnt cutting and shocking 2.00 

To amount hashing, cribbing aad dnwliig alalka -4.00 

|86k75 
Mj 40 boahela of shelled corn at iWetspw ba«b.....|8<L00 
lij 2dO bandies of com fodder, at 5 cts. per bash.. . . .13.00 

8S.76 

UTet profit per acre 119^75 

Coat per bushel 89 8-8 oents^ or, at present prices 
of com there la 81 7-8 cents profit per bushel. So 
the tanner of Union oonnty, can sell his com at 90 
9fints» and make a fail profit; bat if he- converts his 
com into pork, pooltiy, ^ egga, he will reaUEe at 
the least, $1.50 per bushel, or 89 cents extra profit 
for his trouble of feeding. In my next, I will con- 
tinue o^r rotation. 

Bfttsb obtained from a g^veii qaa&ti^ of milk 
Tallies immensely. Mr. Morton, in his " Handbook 
of Dairy Husbandry," asserted that the quantity re- 
quired to make a pound of butter yaried from six- 
teen to twenty-nine pints, depending on. bread and 
feed given. 

I^ is a good divine wife fallows his ow^ instrae- 
tlon ; I can easier teach twenty what wef» good to 
be done, than be one of the twenty to fbQoir ^iline 
om tead]diig;r-*^8MMpMl'«. : • .. . . 



ANSWCII TO "S. W." 

Messrs. Edb.: — ^WUl you please permit me to be 
politely personal ? Should like to stand on the in- 
shore tack, heading due " S. W./' about a couple of 
cables' length. 

Now, shipmate, it is possible enough that "Bueno" 
would find himself out of his " reckoning" among 
the farmers of your latitude, before he had lived 
among them a quarter the length of your cruise ; 
and my present opinion is that if " S. W.'s'' cruiong 
ground had been limited to my latitude and longi- 
tude, he would have growled like a mad top man at 
a lee reef earing long enough before " Bueno" began 
to bark. Hav'nt you heard, shipmate, of their burn- 
ing com to cook atid keep warm by, out west ? It 
is true, I have seen the burning— -several — gooi 
many. Reason^railroaders charged $4, freight on 
a ton of coal, fifty miles. $5 on a ton of com, 
same distance. Coal was riavptu, of course. Com' 
ever so much the cheapest fuel. 

Good many other places besides Western New 
York, shipmate. I know how well Western York 
State farmers always keep their port tacks aboard, 
and command the situation with their weather bat- 
teries. Fortunately, they are able to do it. And 
unfortunately the farmers of big Westem States are 
not. Let us offset the miller's argument by two or 
three western facts. 

" Bueno" has a lady friend living seventy miles 
from Chicago, who last fall sent to that market 
twenty-two barrels as prime sweet potatoes aa ever 
went to market anywhere. Net returns for the lot, 
$2.85. Freight, commissions and storage exhausted 
the balance. 

Four tons of fine grapes rotted in one narrow 
neighborhood, because they would not pay railroad 
freight sixty miles, and the growers were not pre- 
pared to make wine. A friend sent 120 baskets of 
as fine tomatoes as ever grew, 83 miles by rail to 
market, and got — ^his baskets back, and a bill of 
$4.30 from the railroad folks for freight due over 
proceeds of sale. 

The guess of " Bueno " is that shipmate. " S. W." 
lives among farmers — a manvfiuturer, "fiueno'* 
lives among farmers, a salt water /arm^r, and sees 
things in that light Aa to the hom^ never thought 
of superceding the three4eckers with the little clip- 
per craft. Only advised farmers' wives and daugh- 
ters to ship it as a— I.si^^ " S. W."— shipmate I — 
don't yon xenember hov oonyetdent our spun-yard 
winch used to be on the forecastle of the " Old 
Beaver," at sea, when our lee back sti^^s needed new 
worming and "sarvis"? No ship chandlers to run 
to. How independsBl^ to'be aMe to "lap up" oar 
own homMnade apttn ymn, ad nicely, eh t If M^^^^-rn 

FmUm dflfOMi^ thftl IM dOMi. of thl^<iM« Sip0IUi0^ 
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shall kneel to anatyne tsbemical Bhrinea at $70 per 
pound, or forego haiU ton Balmorals, does that argue 
that our wives, sisters and daughters, less preten- 
tious, should not put on pretty petticoats of fabrics 
wrought by their own hands ? Did'nt we us^ to 
be prouder of our forecastle made "ducks" and 
"jumpers," shipmate, than anj of the shore togs we 
oould buy " round the comer" ?-*and was'nt they 
cheaper/ and bettqr too ? 

" Bueno" has not had his land tacks aboajrd suffi- 
ciently long to be quite able to see through the jog, 
how ftny country is to be enriched and enabled to 
carry on '^ a triumphat war" by virtue of an excess 
of imports over her exports. Will my " S. W." ship- 
mate be pleaded to work out the position by " lunars," 
double altitudes, or travetse sailing, so that I can 
see it ? As we have kud hold of, and unlaid the same 
strand, the fint time trying, rather guess we shall 
be shipmates in Tub.Fabauw, next year. 

Yours, BU£NO. 

MATTERS IN MAINE. 

Cold, backward spring. Farm work ten days 
later than last year. Tliere. is but very little seed 
put into the ground, up to date ( 5th May.) Ground 
frozen and full of snow on night of 29th of April. 
Markete lively. Potatoes quiet, 65ct8 ; butter, GOcts ; 
hay dull, $10 : stock, well up, good demand, and fine 
prices. No leaves yet. Early birds all arrived. 
Cattle cannot be turned from the bam for three 
weeks. Prospects are that the usual amount of 
plan^g will be done. — B. 

How TO Makk Good Buttbb.— A lady experienc- 
ed in making butter, oommunieated to the Winohes- 
ter Virffinian, the following redpe: — ^"Before I go 
to milk, I put a kettle, say one-third full of water, 
and large enough to let the milk pail into it, on the 
stove, where it will get boiling hot by the time I 
oome in with the milk. I then strain the milk into 
another vessel, and wash the paU, (which should 
always be of tin,) then pour the milk back into the 
pail, and set it into the kettle of boiling water till 
the milk becomes scalding hot, taking care not to 
let it boil ; then pour it into crocks or pans, and set 
it away in the cellar for the oream to rise in the 
OBual way. Cream produced in this way will seldom 
require more than twenty minutes to chum, while 
by common practice the dairymaid may often chum 
for hours, and then, perhaps, have to throw away, 
as I did befiore I became acquainted with the Russian 
plan, the essential features of wiiioli I have adopted 
in my present mode, as given above. The method 
is applicable to all 8eius>nB*-Bmii]iier as well m 
winter." _ • 

NxTKR buy what is naeleas because it la jckei^, , 
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wair x KH roa vpb jjKuaoAx fabmxs, bt a. 

BIELFAVr. MAINS. 



Mt neignbor, Smith, is just setting out a netr 
orchard ; says he is " going into raising apples.** In 
fact. Smith is just a little excited on the apple sub- 
ject, just now ; and like a good many other worthy 
men, when he gets deeply interested in any sub- 
ject, is apt to " run it into the ground." We con- 
fess that with apx^les at $2.50 a bushel as they are 
now, there is some temptation, for as Smith says, 
" Don't you see how they pay, and I might Iels well 
make the money as anybody." All very true ; and 
far be it from us, to discourage thepUnting of apple 
orchards ; in fact we consider it' a duty we owe to tbe 
coming generation, that they may pluck the fifult 
that results flrom our liibors — as wo do of those 
who hAve gone before. But our planters should not 
be too sangtdne, nor expect too much, too soon. 
An orchard is not the growth of a year, nor of five ; 
and though a man may reasonably expect to eAt 
fruit' from trees of his own planting, yet he must n<rt 
expect to have full grown trees from the seed, nor thAt 
they are to be raised without labor and care, nor that 
the fruit will always be aa valuable in the market 
as at present. 

We looked over the vaU, and chatted a few min- 
utes with Smith, while he was digging holes in the 
tough sward and setting out his nursery grown 
trees. 

"What do you thinlc of those trees? Two years 
old, over three feet high, and straight as a candle. 
Ain't they handsome?" Here Smith "chucked" 
another into a hole and filled in deep with sods and 
wet dirt, finishing ofi* with a heavy stamping down. 
"There, I call them pretty ikir. The nurseryman 
said they'd bear in six years after they were grafted, 
and I'm going to graft them next spring." 

" Better add ten to the six." 

" Why, don't you think they are good trees ?" 

" Oh, these are not bad of the kind ; but there art 
better ones down in your sheep pasture." 

" What, those little gnarly, scrobby things !" 

" Yes, they are well rooted, and can be taken up 
vdth so many fibrous roots that the th&nsplanting 
will not effect them much, and they are also very 
hardy, and changing from a poor to a good soil will 
cause them to grow rapidly. Such stocks are pre 
ferable to forced and pampered trees from the nur- 
sery." 

*' What do jtm think of this field, for an orchard r 

"This early slope is good ; but a part of it needs 
dndning. Trees will not do well standing wi th th«lr 
feet in thq water. You have got to use a mtle 
more carp in setting them out ; and the ground most 
be manured if you expect thorn to grow," 
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• "What is beet for it r 

"Cultivate it a few years with some hoed crop, 
Only be sure to put on a good deal niore than you 
take off. Then you can put it in grass, only keep 
th« trees well and widely mulched." 
' " I've gat a lot of old, poor hay and straw. Would 
that make good mulching?'* 

" Yes, any light vegetable matter. K you do not 
plow the ground, you can use your old hay around 
your young trees to good advantage. It seems to 
keep the soil about the roots loose, open, and moist 
during the hot summer days." 

" I saw you at work in your orchard this for^ioon, 
trimming it up." 

" No ; June is the best time to prune. The wounds 
heal up quickly then. I was digging out borers, and 
catting off caterpillars eggs." 

" Well, I never knew much about them ; only I 
know the caterpillars like to have ^ten up my trees 
la^t summer before I could get them all killed." 
"I will tell you about them briefly. ;. The. borer 
.18 a grub which lives in the bark and wood of the 
apple tree near the roots ; and if not destroyed, will 
•girdle the tree and kill it. This grub which batches 
from a minute egg, lives in the wood three years, 
«atiug and growing every summer. On the spring 
of the fourth year it changes to a beetle which comes 
oat of the tree and lays some more eggs for another 
generation of borers." 
" Can't they be hindered ?" 

" Tliere is no sure preventive ; the only sure way 
is to examine the trunk of eveiy tree and cut them 
oot and kill them." 
" How about the caterpillar ?" 
" The caterpillar is a different order of insect, it 
.CjOjDies from a moth instead of a beetle, you know 
these little bunches or clusters of eggs on the ends 
,0f the twigs. Well, a minute caterpillar hatches out 
of them, which eats the apple leaves and grows and 
eats, changing its skin several times during its life, 
till at last it is full grown at about the last of June, 
^when they leave the trees and cover themselves 
with an oval shaped silken cocoon, fastened to some 
sheltered place, and inside of this cocoon they change 
to the moth, which comes out in about three weeks, 
flies in the night and deposits her eggs for next 
f ear*B crop of caterpillars." 

** That is strange is it not ? What i» th« best way 
tokillcaterpUlarsr 

" There are various methods. Cut off the eggs in 
the spring or fall, and burn them. I have found a good 
Way to destroy them, after they are nearly fully 
grown or are in their webs on the trees, is to make 
8ome very strong soapsuds, then fasten a swob 
or brush on the end of a pole, and give their nests 
and all, a thorough soaking, A soaking of strong 
suds is death to them." 



NOTES FOR THE MONTH, BY "S. W.*' 
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ftOMS VOBDS ON OABDEKINO. 

If the basis of your garden soil is clay, coarse 
manure should be spread on it in the faU ; then as 
it is spaded Iti, the soil should be thrown up in 
ridges, so that th6 frosts of winter can make the 
soil friable and absorptive. Those ridges should 
remain until you are ready to plant in the ^ring, 
when it is but very little woyk to level them with 
the hoe, and the soil is in fine mellow condition for 
planting. I had peas up on such soil by the 20th 
of April, while those planted on spring spadied soil, 
were weeks longer coming up. But even spring 
spading should be ridged, and lay a few days or even 
weeks before it Is leveled and planted ; it is very 
little more work than plain spading, and the mechaar 
ical aid to the soil fa>^rs chemical action. 

If your garden is sand and gravel, or a light, 
sandy loam, put on the manure from fall to spring ; 
if very sandy, clay and coal ashes should be spread 
with the manure, aad well worked into the aoil in 
the spring. Although well rotted manure ia qiucker 
in its chemical action than unformented dung)-— yet 
the mechanical effect of coarse manure, even in a 
sandy soil, is to make it hold water by abeoiptlon 
that will keep up the maximum vegetation through 
hot dry weather. Although sand warms earlier and 
is quicker in the spring than an alaminous soil— 
if both have the same quantity of manure, the heavy 
soil will stand a drouth beat, because clay^holds 
more water by absorption than sand, hence sand 
needs much more manure than clay to increase ita 
power of absorption, and to enable it to stand a 
long summer drouth. I have seen the o6m leaves 
roll on a Efandy soil, and the crop suffer in a drouth, 
when on a well ameliorated clay, not as rich in 
nitrogen, the com was in full, luxuriant growth, y«t 
the sand bad beat the clay early in the season and 
until the drouth set in. The porosity of a soil rich 
in vegetable debris, iB the measnre of its product- 
iveness during hot, dry weather, and the nearer a 
soil approaches to naked sand, tlie less water it holds 
by absorption. 

Plant eariy. Many put off planting com ewly, 
lest it should rot in the ground. I hare grown gar- 
den sweet com yearly for the last forty years, and 
I never yet had a kernel rot in the ground, althougli 
it is sometimes eighteen days planted before ooming 
up. Beans, cucumbers, and ether tender plants, 
should be planted later ; but I have always found that 
peas, onionft, beets,' &c., were a better as well as an 
earlier crop when planted in April before the lata 
frosts were over-; and corn planted in early Majj 
slow as may be its early growth, it stands an earl^l 
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droath maoh better tlian the lister planted toiju hx 
fojct, tmlesd the season favors very much, no' Jane 
planted com produces as much, in ear or stalk as the 
earlier planted, although it may ripen welL The 
same with wurzel beets— the earlier they gtow, the 
larger is the size they attain. Late planlted beets 
rarely attain the m&xi mum size, while strong early 
plants, even when transplanted, attain full size. 

TRK FRSSENT FROSrEKITY OF THB COLD DAIBT 
REGIONS. 

A letter from Cliatauqua county says the snow fell 
there nine inches deep on the . 24th of April. One 
New Yprk agent paid 55 cents a pound for 127 tubs 
of butter the firat week in April, and $1,400 a day 
was often paid out in the village of Sinclairville, for 
butter alone. Cheese factories are now in full oper- 
atioi^ there, and fanners are thriving apace on such 
prices for butter and cheese, as no man there ever 
dreamed of five years ago. A farmer writing from 
Illinois, claims that the Rock River Valley is as 
good a grass region as any part of this State, which 
must be a great mistake ; as much hay may be cut 
in a good hay season, but it is only up among the 
clouds in the dairy region proper, that the pastures 
are always green, and the soft spring water is always 
running. Once in about seven years they may have 
a trying drouth there, such as we have in a com 
growing region every season. I have seen the white 
clover nearly a foot high in South Oneida county, 
when in this lower limestone region it never reaches 
such a status in the most favorable seasons. 

THE IHPK&FBOT AFrUCA.T10V qV KANimBa. 

It has been truly said that the available fertility 
of -the soil docs not depend upon the amount of car- 
bon, nitrc>gen, hydrogen, otygeA, aftd Sftlts it con- 
tains, but in the relation which the several Btib- 
stances are enabled by tillage to dombitoe lind act 
on each other. A soil may be rich In alf these mat- 
ters, and yet owing to their Improper distribution in 
it, they can make ho chemical combinations into 
available plant food. A day soil is so compact that 
until it is made friable, no matter how well manured 
it may be, no chemical combinations into aibi»Eiil- 
able plant food can take p1ace,'owing to its oomj[>act 
adhesiveness. On the other hand, a soil may be 
so loose and sandy, thai it has no affinity for ammo- 
nia, which escapes through it to the atmosphere, 
and nothing short of Continued UbatiottS of nitro* 
gcnons manure can keep snich a soil productive ; 
hence no matter how rich the soil is in other mat- 
ters when its nitrogen, actual or potential, is 
exhausted, its fertility is gone. Hence it is, why 
very concentrated nitrogenous manures like Peru- 
vian guano, has such magical eff^ts on light, sandy 
soils the first season. Such a soil for the want of 
the aluminous principle to hold the Tolatil^ 



wamosVi, U always gmteftd for every tfesih smip^ 
of nitrogen in a nearly «oliirble form, r6ady to com- 
bine with other elements not yet exhausted into the 
assimilable elements of vegetable nutrition. A 
clayey loam having a strong affinity for ammonia, is 
rarely so exhausted of nitrogen as to refuse to grow 
crops, if its mechanical stmcture is only kept loose 
by the application of vegetable matter. In the form 
of green sward or clover turned under In the fall, 
so that the frosts of winter can aid in destroying its 
adhesiveness. When thus treated, the soil holds 
the ^ascent ammonia from the decomposing matter, 
with such tenacity, that nothing but the roots of 
plants can exhaust it. 

UEBia'B OLA68IPICATIONB. 

"The great chemist of Giessen divides food into 
two elaSBcs. The' first is plastic or tissue making, 
and comprises the organic substances rich in nitso- 
gen ; they alone are said to be cabbie of forming 
organized tiSsfues, because alone capable of being 
converted into blood, and are called the strietly 
nutritive substances. The second class is respi- 
ratory, or heat forming, and comprises the substance* 
containing no nitrogen, which are therefore incapa- 
ble of nourishing the body, and only serve the por- 
poees of respiration and animal lieat. They are fiits, 
starch, gum, sugar, pectin^ wine, beer, and spirits. 
Thuff an food is nitrogenous or nntrative, and non- 
nitrogenous or heat-making. But, although Prof. 
Draper, In lils physiology, adopts the above classifies* 
tion, he sayahe ** only adopts It for its convenience," 
''it having no natural foundation." Hence has 
arisen the accepted terms, ''flesh former'' and "bX 
fonner.'^ in the food of farm stock. Unfortunately 
for this fanciful theory, all experience shows that 
nitrogenous substances are not the only plastic mate- 
rials, and that they are also heat forming as well as 
flesh forming. If the theory that fat was not a flesh 
former was true, a lean piece of beef would be more 
nourishing than fat l>eef ; An Irishman would starve 
on potatoes, and a Hindoo would grow weak on hitf 
exclusive rice diet. • The examination of the Btmo« 
ture of the blood shows that so fer from being cote- 
posed of nitrogenous substances exclusively, that 
they only amount to about 72 parts in 1,000. . 



Gluten is not found in animals, but. exists abund- 
antly in vegetables, and is the most important of all 
nitrogenous substances, capable of supporting life 
when fed alone. It is gluten that gives the sui>erior 
quality of the famed St. Louis flour, made from 
Southern wheat alone. 



FiBBiNB if Uqidd in the serum of the blood ; it is 
aUied to a<lbamen, and was a long time supposed tp 
be identiflil with it in ftbxiiid mtude. 
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I FIND that I am getting behind my subject; 
that is, there are bo many kinds of labor performed 
on the farm, every month, that one is unable, in the 
limits of a single article, to treat on all of them. 
I should have written last month on, — 

Potatoes. — That crop which has added so much 
to the wealth of the farmers of portions of the Gene- 
see country. As has been remarked before, the 
light, sandy loams of the lower Genesee country 
are peculiarly adapted to the production of potatoes 
of superior quality. There, in the past, fanners 
have planted a large proportion of their iarms to 
that popular tuber — principally to the Rochester 
Seedling, or Seedling Mercer. It is quite common 
to plant from 25 to 30 acres, in farms of 75 and 100, 
to potatoes. We are planting coarser varieties, 
latterly ; because, although they sell for a trifle less 
titan the Mercer, their yield is so much greater 
that they return a larger revenue. 

A clover sod is very good ground for potatoes — 
so is com stuble. The mivjority, I think, plant In 
hills, as it allows of working both ways with the 
cvltivator, and thus saves labor. Most farmera 
make three assortments of thdr potatoes ; the largest 
for eating, selling the smallest for feeding stock, 
and a medium size for seed. I prefer a fair sized 
potato, cut in four pieces, and two of them dropped 
in a hill. Would drop two quarters instead of o&e 
half, because it scatters the germs more. A whole 
potato in a hill starts too many vines, and in conse- 
quence, too many small potatoes. Were we di«- 
I>O0ed to puU ovl all the small vines, leaving four to six 
of the stronger ones, I presume a large whole tuber 
would produce the largest crop. 

In drills, wo drop one piece in a place, fifteen to 
eighteen inches apart, and cover with a small plow, 
throwing two furrows together upon the drill. This 
leaves the land in a ridge, which vre harrow down 
level as soon as the vines make their i^ppearance. 

Potatoes should be planted fom* to six inches 
beneath the surface, and worked out with the culti- 
vator. Hilling potatoes, is an exploded fallacy of our 
grandfathers. After the vines have become tall 
enough to fall over, the horu should be kept out of 
them. If weeds start afterwards, cut them up with 
a hoe. 

In the Genesee country, good formers get from 
one hundred to two hundred bushels of potatoes per 
acre; average say one hundred and twenty. We 
■ell at from fifty cents to one dottar per buidiel; 
average, say ,--60 cents, which is an average of $7S 

T acre ; paying better than wheat, xf^ oat0» bariey. 



or com. Where the ground is tolerably clean, I think 
from twenty to twentj'five doUan, will eover the 
entire ooat of raising and marketing an acre,^^inolnd» 
ing seed. 

WoRXiKaTHX HiGHWATB-^^FoUows the planting 
season. Formerly, when fiirmers could hire laborers 
at fifty to seventy-five cents a day, or $10 or $12 a 
month, they thought it economy to work out tkeir 
road-tax, rather than commute it at 62 1-2 cts. per day; 
but, now, when wages are $1.25 per day, they think 
it true economy to commute at half the cost of a 
day's labor. But tliat is rather question able economy 
which to save a few days labor,, rides over soft, rough 
roads the greater part of th^ year ; at great cost of 
time, wear and tear of horses and wagons, to say 
nothing of wear of temper. If farmers would cheer- 
fully and honestly work out their whole tax, and 
more, in applying the best material attainable, to 
repairing their roads, they would find it the truest 
economy in the end. 

WASHiNa AND Shearino Shekp— Usually suc- 
ceeds working the highways — although many advo- 
cate dispensing with the former practice. Without 
stopping to discuss this question, I would merely 
say that many fanners in the Genesee country still 
follow the time-honored custom, and will briefly 
describe the practice. We would wait until the 
water is not uncomfortable ; select a place In a pretty 
rapid stream where the water is about four feet deep, 
where there is a convenient place to yard the sheep, 
and a clean one to turn them out after they are 
washed. One washer should be employed to every 
twenty-five sheep.- The sheep should be driven 
slowly to the washing place, so as neither to heat 
nor excite them. A careful hand should catch the 
sheep (always arqund the neck, never by the wool,) 
and hand them to the washers, who should treat 
them g^tly, and wash them as expeditiously as 
possible, squeezing the wool between the hands until 
the water flows dear from it when the sheep should 
be aided to the dry land— held a moment to allow 
the great weight of water to drain oflf, and then re- 
leased. If sheep washed in this way, are kept in a 
clean pasture untU dry, and then sheared* their wool 
will lie worth fifteen per cent more than unwashed 
wool. After the dawn of the temperance reforma- 
tion» farmers clung to the practice of furnishing 
liquors to the hands at sheep-wasliing, after it had 
been abandoned on all other oooasiong. Xet I know 
of no time when liquar was productive of more 
mischief than at sheep-washing. Hands that had 
imbibed too freely, would soon begin to maltreat 
the sheep, catching them by the wool— throwing 
th^n into the. water, ducking them, &c., and I have 
known the sheep to grow "mighty strong,*' throw.' 
iqg. the washer down, and ducking him, to the great 
amusement of the pompany. 
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Shbbp SHSAxms— -it hud wotk^ttying to the 
lMi«k and knees of tlie woiksum. - There is a great 
difihrenoe In the capacity of men for shearing sheep ; 
some shearing fifty head per day, tHth greater ease 
than others would shear half that number. There 
are but few who will shear very fast, and at the same 
time do it well. The rapid shearer too often clips 
the wool unevenly, cuts the sheep and tears and 
tangl(38 the fleece. The good workman will clip 
rapidly, cut close, and evenly, and keep the fleece 
compact and entire It is a good practice' to keep 
about one hand to three sheaxers, to roll up and tie 
the flocco ; a box. of suitable dimensions £D«ilitates 
the latter opei&tion. Shoqld cold* nights iollow 
shearing, the sheep should be housed. 

CuLTnTATTNa.— While sheep shearing is going on, 
a boy is generally set to cultivating. Toung man, 
while you hold the cultivator, and guide it carefully 
between the rows of com ox potatoes— meditate 1 
What is the object of the labor which you aie per* 
forming? The first answer which suggests itself, is 
to destroy the grass and weeds* Yes ; that is an in^ 
portant object, bat not the only one. The plants 
certainly could not flourish with an army of weeds 
robbing them of their nntrinilent ; but in stirring the 
soil, yon are uneonseioosly performing the work of 
the chemist. Have yon ever seen fet chemist at worit 
in his laboratory ? He throv^ into his crucibles, the 
various ingredients from which he designs to form 
his comix>und, and then he proceeds to stir them, 
in order to bring the atoms of w^ch they are com- 
posed, into contact, so tfiat a union may ensue; 
and, to hasten the combination of the ingredients, 
heat is often employed. In any ease^ th^ stirring 
of the ingredients together, is an important part of 
the process. Yon .area clumui on a laigtt asale. 
The earth is your labontory ; the soil, is four cmei- 
ble , and your real objeet in tUllng it, is to stir up 
those various elements which are to enter -into yonr 
oomponnd — a living plantl Kost of the substances 
known in chemistry are in your crucible, and many 
of them are capable of entering In to your compound. 

Many of those minerals in the, ^oU which dq not 
enter into the structure of Jiving plsats, hold in com- 
bination other minerals which do, and whieh» th^y 
will relinquish in the presence of a third party, 
having a stronger affinity for one of them, than they 
have for each other. In stirring the soil, yon open 
avenues for the entranoe of the atmosphere, and cal- 
oric from the sun, to perform their great' work, in 
decomposing, and recomposlng. The atmosphere 
is laden with invisible vapor, which it l)ears in 
through the porous surface to cooler soil beneath 
where it is condensed into water, sjapplying the soil 
with that necessary agent jn veg;etal^le growth. 
These are some of the objects of stirring the soil 



FWnOMily, AsmaU plewwwt&e mMn InstrmnenS 
used in working oat com snd potatoes, but now 
preferen<^ is given to the cultivator. We wish to 
encourage the growth of the roots near the surface, 
where the best conditions of plant-growth exists. 

To Fabmsss anp OT^£R^^-*Now is the: time to 
kill the caterpillars or worms .on the apple trace^ 
while they are small, and have not spread thcttiselvea 
all over your orchards. The late warm weather, 
has hatched them oat on the trees. They may be 
discovered by the white silken web wfaieh they are 
forming for their nests and may now be killed with 
a very little" trouble, by taking a long pole which 
will reach all the limbs of the trees. Tie on 'somo 
tow, or old rope, on the end of the pole, and saturate 
it with kerosene, and then set fire to it; you may soon 
dean your trees of the worms by burning them out 
with very Uttle troable.-V. 8. 

Dboreasb of the Cattlb Diseabb or' Bkoland. 
— ^The number of new cases of cattle disease in Eng- 
land had at last accounts diminished ftodi 18,000, 
(the highest number in any one week) to about 3,600 
in the week. This gratifying stale of H&a^ is 
attributed wholly to the stringent legislatioif of 
Parliament.. The measures adopted consisted in 
stopping at once, thmnghout the kingdom, the 
transportation of cattle, and in promptly butchering 
any and all that were attacked by the plague. Not 
only were the railways and other means of trans- 
portation dosed, but a. farmer could not remove his 
own herd from one part of his lazin to another^ if it 
chanced that in order to do so th^ must cross a 
public road. 

TBiCHiNiB.— Dr. Reed, of Baltimore, says ^e eat- 
ing of pork has t noting whatever to do with the 
disease known as trichina, " They do not inhabit 
the musde of the hog more than that of any other - 
animal, or of man himself. I defy ax^ono.te p^pve 
by the record of th^ la^t thirty-five years that ' 
a solitaiy death has been caused beyond doubt by ' 
the presence of triobinte. I assert that the charges . 
made against these inndcent worms are without 
shadow of a foundation in fact, and would advise 
the community, if they desire to eat pork, to do so." 

Tree Planting.— Fail not to plant fruit and orna- 
mental trees and shmbs, as the season nasses; nick 
the time; improve the opportunity, and if the 
planter shall fail to enjoy the good' of his labor, pos- 
terity will bless his memory. Let every farmer's 
boy plant a choice apple or pear trte this spring, and 
80 every recurring season until he is of age, thus im- 
proving the homestead and providing for good 
ixvixi^-'fotca UoinuUad. 
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Affrtcnlturptl Impro-Fem^nt. 

The Working Farmer says on this subject : " Improve- 
ment in Diodes of culture means simply that the land 
shall be underdralned, if wet ; plowed deep, subsolled, 
and cultivated Uioroughly, so as to keep the weeds 
do^TU, the surface of the grovind constatftly sllr^ed, 
and i>t>en to* the' in^eM of tbe sir and 4ew». The 
atmosphere ia a storehouae of >nioiatare, tarbon^ 
auuxiQoia> vad other vital elements of cropa, but.it'can- 
not> penetrate a baked, closely packed soil, in order to 
produce IJiQse .cjbang^s.in its chemical co»ditiQn, with-* | 
out which the wpnderf(^l procesaea of , plant groifirth. 
ar<; impossible. ., But if tUc surface and subsoil are 
loosened by deep cultivation and disturbed frequently 
during the season of vegetation, the air circulates 
freely among the particles of soil; water, the solvent 
of all the organic and inorganic constituents of crops, 
is 6uppl!tSd in proper quantities to produce the right 
conditions for the free appropriation of plant food.- 
Thus the improved tiHage^of* the soil developes an ex- 
tra larm beneath the Htrfacenot eniimerated in the title 
deed,. and many a fiirmer who to-daj starves on a htm- 
dred acre^s, might grow rich on a quarter qf that area, 
cultivated .Recording to the methods we have^ indicated. 

Brealtlvif: €oll«« 

*' Davld»" in The OermarUown Tele^n^ak, teyi he Is 
strongly Apposed^ both iapiinciple and practice, to 
*' breaking colt«"—that is, allowing them to attain t|he 
age of two or more years before they are taken in hand 
for learning the principles which are to form so impor- 
tant a part in their future life. There should be no 
"breaking" about It. The ieducation should begin as 
soon as the colt is bom, and. If property attended to, 
will be perfect by the time he is Itirge enough to dri^e. 
Beingied br tied with a halter shonld be his first les- 
son, and the sooner he learns it the shorter the struggle 
and the more permanent the lesson ; never give him a 
chtince to' break loose, for orice done and he will 
remember It for a long time ; and, if- the lesson be Itfo 
often repeated, he will make a pMflcient in taiii not 
de&irable art 

TOWVl PaPBHU 

The town of Upton, Mtys The MastcKktaetts JPfottman, 
is talking of buying a superior pnre bred Ayrshire 
ball, of Dr. Oeo. B. Loring, for its town fiirm. Could' nt 
do a more sensible thing. The town of Sterling, not 
long ago, bought one of the same breeder,' and if each 
town in each State would go and do likewise, we should 
soun have a dairy stock to boaat of throughout this 
Commonwealth. 

Sail In Faftteatnc SwIim. 

A correspondent states some intereeting experiments 
to test the use ot salt in fattening swine. He selected 
two pairs of barrow hogs, weighing 200 lbs. apiece. 
One pair received, with daily allowance of food, two 
ouuees of salt; the other pair, similarly fed, none. In 
the course of a week, it was easily seen that ,ihe salted 
pair "had a much stronger appetite than the others, 
and after a fortnight it was increased to two ounces 



a^ece. After fbjix monUia, the weight of iiie ealted 
hoga was 9oQ lbs. each, while that of the uuAaltcd, five 
wceka lat^r, r«ac^e4 only 300 lbs. The experiment 
was repeated 'yrltl^ almost precisely the same results. 
The correspondent feeds young pigs according to their 
age, a quarter of an ounce daily ; breeding sows very 
little during pregnancy, and during the heat of summer 
withholds it in a degree fVom all, as it induces thirst 
and a liability to disease.--Jb:. 
A Talnable Ox. 

Mr.L. B. Hempstead Writes to The Working Farmer, 
an account of an ox formerly owned In Adel, Iowa. 
He says : ** The ox was bom' in the spring of 1856, and 
was broken to work In harness, before he was a year 
old. As the calf advanced in size and age the vehicle 
was enlarged, until he came to hia growth—when he 
was harnessed to an ordinary one-horse waggon or sled, 
according to the condition of the roads. For several 
years the ox performed the draylng and hauling of the 
village, and finally during the summer of 1864 he was 
sold to a beef buyer for the sum of tllO. His weight 
was something over I^OOlbs: I am sattsfied that old 
* Bri^t,* (for that la what he was tailed,) coald not only 
diaw more than an ordinavy ox, bnt much more than 
ansr alngle hAmeased antnlaL that I md ever acquainted 
with.': 
OarlboiMieeoiia %dq,mMmm 

AlLliqaid0,-sfty» The Qirmtmknm Tdegfraph, contain- 
ing carbonaoeoua matters, are highly valuable for irrigat- 
ing plants. Coyr excrement soaked or macerated in 
water by placing in a half-hogshead, tub or other suit- 
able vessel, and exposing it to the sun for twenty-four 
hours, will furnish a most valuable stimulant, and one 
that may be applied with advantage to every spcdea 
of crop. Hen mantire, macerated In the same way, 
wHI, when applied to encumber, squaah and other bIbaI- 
lar •Tinea, pnotect them frbm Ahe ravages of the Img, 
and tend also greatly to promote their growth. 
niua Trees in tbe Wonltrr Yard. 

Somebody recommends aettiog ontplnm irees in the 
poultry yaixl, so that the hena wlU deatroytlie enrcnllo 
that infests the plnms. We think w^ll of this plan. We 
have tried all aorta of ways to get rid of these pirates, 
Without any success, except by keeping the trees in the 
most thrifty condition, thereby furnishing a super- 
abundance of fruit for them. We hope some of our 
fmit-rafsefs wtH try this plan of setting them out in the 
poultry yard.— iffl<»M Farmer, 
caterpUliini. 

A correspondent writing to The Virginian Famer, 
says, a friend of his, a year or so since, discovered by 
accident while boUing coal tar, that the boiling, or 
burning of it under trees infested with caterpillars wonid 
k ill t)ie last ^>ne of them. The .trees near the boiling, or 
burning tar, ( I saw them myself,) were literally covered 
with caterpillars, snd every one fell, and died under 
the trees. If the tar be put into a long handled frying 
pan, and set on fire, it could be carried IVom tree to 
tree, and kept under each tree until the desired end Is 
accomplished. This hint to thiii growers should be 
sitfficient. ' 
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To K«ep Tires on HTbeels. 

Hear what a practical man says on the subject : " I 
ironed a wagon one year ago for my own use, and be- 
fore putting on the tires I tilled tJie felloes with linseed 
oil ; and the tires have worn out and were neyer loose. 
I ironed a buggy for my own use sereral years ago, 
and the tires are now as tight as when put on. My meth- 
od of filling the felloes with oil Is as follows: I use a 
loig cast iron-heater, made for the purpose.— The oil is 
brought to a boiling heai, the wheel is placed on a 
stJcIc, so as to hang In tlie oil each felloe, an hour for a 
common sized felloe. The timber should be dry, as 
green timber will not take oil. Care should be taken 
tliat the oil be no hotter than a boiling heat, in order 
that the timber be not burnt Timber filled with oil 
Is not sosceptlble to water, and the timber is much 
more durable. I was amused some years ago, when I 
told the blacksmith how to keep the tire right on wheels, 
by his telhng me that it was a profitable business to 
tighten tires, and the wagon-maker will say that it is 
profitable to him to malpe and repair wheels; but what 
will the farmer who supports the wheelwright and 
smith say y—^. 
Cattle Placne. 

The Country Gmlleman say*:— "From the trrst opin- 
ion we had occasion to express with regard to the 
Cattle Plague, down to the present time, we have seen 
no reason to chantre the views entertained as to the 
supreme importance of the isolation of the Infected and 
the killing of the diseased, as compared with any or all 
other modes of treatment These views have been fully 
corroborated in the experience of Continental Europe, 
and Qreat Britain has been brought to acknowledge 
tbeir cocrectness, but only after suffering almost Incal- 
culable loss. Dr. Voelcker, Chemist of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, in a pnvate letter to 
Secretary Johnson, ol this city, dated London, April 9th 
remarks :— * At last the Government hsa adopted strin- 
gent measures of isOUUon, and, I am glad to say, the 
disease is gradually dying out; and by the time our 
machinery, which is now set in motion to prevent the 
extension of the Cattle Plague, shall be in good work- 
ing order, I trust there will be no more stock attacked 
by it' " 
Barly OveiuBkbera. . 

A correspondent of Tht New Mngiamd Farmer sayo 
that egg-shells with the t9p broken in and filled with 
earth are excellent for starting cucumbers. The 
greatest difficulty In transplanting cucumbers from the 
house to the garden In our climate. Lb the great change 
they experience. The air Is frequently cold andun- 
eomfortable during the first week in June. It is a 
good plan to keep them protected as much as possible 
during such weather. Otherwise, they will turn yel- 
low, sicken and die. 
Fetters. 

A correspondent of The Ohio JPhrmer finds a pair of 
fetteiy buckled around the hind legs of a cow to be the 
best means of preventing her kicking when milked. 
One-leg «!ta aa a post to hold the other. He thinks it' 
a much bettor way than to kick an^^fvcpc at ^fs, cow. 



ActiTe ]Kaii«re« 

One of the most active manures and readily within 
the reach of most fiirmers, is a mixture of leached 
ashes, plsster, and night soil mixed with' fine soil. 
Let them be thoroughly worked over on a smooth spot, 
and allowed to stand a week before using, working It 
over every other day, and you have a most valuable 
manure at a trifling cost of time. A handful of this 
mixture In a hill is excellent to give com a start. 
Potatoes and garden vegetables generally feel it very 
quick. Hen manure is an excellent ingredient in such 
manures, but it should be well slaked with water be- 
fore mixing with other substonces.—JfoiM l\irmer. 
Bone Meal for Conre* 

A writer in Hie Country QenUeman says: — "I have 
noticed for years that cows, partlculariy at the time of 
the greatest flow of milk, chew bones with avidity, and 
was led to suppose that it was because a pasture con- 
stantly fed by cows in milk, whereby the phospluites 
or bone-making qualities were being largely removed, 
became deficient in those qualities, and that by the free 
use of plaster or bone meal the phosphate might be res- 
tored, or that feeding cows bone would be a substitute 
which nature might reqnire. 

** Latft spring 1 received from Boston one-quarter-bar- 
rel of bone flour, and through misdirection did not get 
it in time for spring use for crops, and it occurred to me 
that it might be well to feed some to my cows. Con- 
sequently I opened the cask, but found the smell quite 
ofibusive, and thought my cows would not eat it; but 
by mixing it with salt I found, notwithstanding the 
smell, that they ate It with a good relish and good re- 
sults ; and I suggest that those persons who arc trou- 
bled with premature ca.vcs, try feeding their cows 
bone meal, and report the result*' 
Caution mm to tl&e Applleatloit of JLeroaene. 

A correspondent ot The Maine Farmer^ writing at 
Industry, Franklin Co., says: — "A few days ago a neigh- 
bor applied kerosene oil to a valuable pair of four-year 
old oxen« to kill lice. Both were soon after taken sick, 
and one of them has dieo. On being opened, the smell 
of the oil was quite strong, and without doubt it caused 
the sickness and death oi the aiumaj. *' 

KloklBC In the Stable. 

A correspondent ot Ths t^tnjm .n, gives Ina method 
of curing a horse of the practioe oi kicking in the sta- 
ble. He says his method is to put a strap around one 
of the hind legs, between the fetlo<'k and the hoof, with 
a small chain, about two feet long attached. Wlienever 
the horse kicks the chain will hit him and he will soon 
be cured. 

Wire 'Worm. 

A correspondent of 27<c Oermaniown Tdegraph planted 
five rows of com with seed that had been soaked in a 
solution of saltpetre, and found that these rows were 
not Injured by the wire-worm, although the rest of the 
field was very much injured. 
minota ITool. 

= A correspondent of The Prairie Jfamur says that 
1,400 pounds of very fair fleece washed, fine Iliiuois 
WQol^ a)^ranX43 |>er. qent when, ready .fcr tl^ qwd^ 
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THE HORIZONTAL HOP YARD. | been so remunerative for itiAny years tlicCt tlie Iiigli 

prices paid for poles haf e not been seriously felt in 
this country tliua far ; still, if a larger crop as well as 
a better quality of hops can be produced for one 
tenth the expense, (at which hops have been for years 
our most profitable crop,) as they can be by the hori- 
zontal method — ^then the economical plan is the one 
to be used. 



A FREB exposure to the su^ and air is a» necessary 
to the well being of the hop vine, as to the grape. 
The oommon plan of letting a mass of hops run up 
a twenty or thirty feet pole, is as detrimental to the 
. perfect development of the fruit, as would be the 
same method with the grape vine. The fruit bear- 
ing arms, few of which are thrown out less than 
seven feet from the ground, need to hang freely in 
the air to do well. In the horizontal method of 
training hops, four vines are allowed to run up a 
stake seven feet in hight, when they are separated, 
and trained upon twines stretched across the yard 
in both directions, by which means the fruit-bearing 
arms, hanging freely from the twines, receive all the 
light, heat and air requisite to ripen the fruit and 
prei)are it for harvest, several days earlier than hops 
grown by their side upon long poles. 

The twine used may be that known as wool twine, 
or broom makers twine, either jute or hemp. The 
best way is for each hop grower to raise a bed of flax 
and hire his twine spun. . A man ox boy, on hotrse- 
back, with a basket of twine fastened to a belt, 
Bliould put the twine upon the stakes. Fastening 
it securely to the strong outside stake, he" should 
proceed along the row, winding it once around each 
stake at the top, to the end of the row, where it is 
again secured. The same procens is repeated for 
each row in both directions, and thus a network. of 
twine is spread over the yard, seven feet above .the 
ground. Occasionally t]ie hop grower should ride 
through the yard and place the vines upon the 
BtriDg.-?, tying them in their places where it is neces- 
sary, with old woolen yarn.- 

The stakes may be eitlier small, round, split, or 
sawed stakes, except the- outsido rows, which should 
be as strong as ordinary hop poles. They should be 
cut eight feet in length, and set one toot in the 
ground. The outside row of • stakes, in eaoh .direc- 
tion, should be placed one row outside of the outer 
row of hop plants. The proper distance for the set- 
tini^^a to be placed is eight feet apart each way ; 
this will prevent any crowding in the outer rows of 
the yard, and add much to the neatness of its appear- 
ance. Indeed, we do not know of anything more 
beautiful in an agricultural point of view, than a hop 
yard trained as it should bo in this maYiner. That it 
i.«? the most profitable' crop a farnior can raise, does 
not hinder its being the UK^.st attractive. 

The saving in the expense of training a yi^rd in 
^this way is worthy of note. By the old method two 
poles from fifteen to thirty feet in length were neces- 
sary to each hill, while by the horiaontal method 
one stake, eight feet in length with seventeen feet of 
''wine, Is all thikt is required. The price of Itopa htm 



THIIIC8 OUR WAY— PEimSYLVANlA. 



Messrs. Eds.:— Enough rain, 1st and 2d of ^lay, to 
last till June— about 13 ^ too cold too, thougl^ there 
has been more thunder along through it^ than we had 
in all '65. Country all out in green. Corn planting 
two weeks behind time— plenty of time yot though. 
Better promise of. mora apples, penches, dierries^ 
all sorts of small fruits, tlum we have had tlieae five 
yeaili. Nice fresh Ahad, !M> oente per pair ; cheap as 
in '61. Eggs fbll 11 bente in seven days.' Hens are 
discounting freely. ' Butter we can't reach, only from 
second story windows — 75 cents for fresh '* grass." 
We let it go to grass, and use Lovering*s siruj) — 2S 
cents a quart. Down Delaware, across In Maryland, 
over in Jersey, and all up through the Keystone 
valleys, more wheat, and looking better than it has 
done so early, these ten years. Before the summer 
passes we shall have best stove coal down to the old 
(o figure. Cows are a[way up yet, ($150 down to 
$80,) for cow and calf. Beef and pork must .drop, 
this way. We 4re all going into fish and vegetable 
diet. ' ^-l COSMO. 

SUMMER eVENINC-'^THE SEC-SAW." 



Tiifi " see-saw" on the following , page, illustrates 
its own story, -r It has been ** played at" for years, 
and will not '' wear out." These fine summer even- 
ings we see the boys and giris enjoying the fim. 
The fea^ is plainly expressed on the boy's face, who 
is mounted at the top of the plank, whilst the boy 
at the bottom end, is taking his fill of enjoyment 
with the boy who is only a looker on^ The contiwt 
is BO evident that it needs no farther comment. 

Corn foh Foddeu.— The seed may be sown any 
time during the early part of June — two bushels 
will be required per acre* Sow in drills three feet 
apart. Scatter the seed^ so that there may be at 
least forty or fifty grainy to the foot. The only after 
culture consists in running the cultivator once or 
twice between the rows. Harvest early in antumn, 
in time for a crop of wheat. . • 

liABOB £e<».-^We have on oar table a largge pul- 
let's egg that meamres 6 by 7 8^ inches. The 
pallet Is of the pore Brahma breed, and about tea 
or eleven uonllai «ld. ' 
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JUNE. 



** She hovers aronnd ns at twilight hour 
'I When her pronence Is felt with the deepast power; 

; She mellows the landscape, and erowda the atream 

With shadows that flit like a fairy dream :— 
Btill wheeling her flight through the gladsome air, 
ITie Si>irU of Beauty la everjrwfaere T 
June is our moDth of beanty, and the " Spirit of 
beauty" is traly everywhere. On the mountain and in 
the valley, in the wood and in the field, she ministers 
with unsparing hand. Happy are they who love her 
sweet influence, and by gentle arts draw her to their 
homes, and constrain her to dwell with them. 



THE GARDEN. 



The enterprising gardener, in climatea as fhyorable as 
that of Rochester, will be able to place upon his table 
during the month of June, the following vegetables : 
Asparagus, String Beans, Beets, Early York Cabbage, 
Cucumber, Lettuce, Onions, Peas, Radishes, Rhubarb, 
and Spinach — a pretty good assortment for the first 
summer month. 

Among fruits, we may enjoy currants, strawberries, 
ind cherries. I venture to say that ordinary farmers 
will be unable to supply their tables with one-half the 
above varieties. 

Abparaous— Siiould be dropped when green peaa 
arrive, as that ufibrds a very good substitute, and wo 
should not carry the exhaustion of the asparagus bed 
fhrtker. 

Beets.— The Long Blood can be sown any time this 
month for winter use. The early sown should be thin- 
ned, those pulled out making excellent greens. 

Qabbaoe and Cauliflower— May be transplanted 
the early part of the month for fall use, and the latter 
part for winter. If the supply is likely to rim short, 
sow early varieties, to be transplanted next month into 
vacancies caused by the removal of peas, lettuce, rad- 
ishes, spinach, &c. It is good policy to manure heavy, 
and keep something growing in all paits of the garden, 
during the entire season of vegetation. 

Carrots — If not already growing, should be got In 
without dehiy. 

Celery.— Part of the crop should be transplanted the 
latter part of the month for Ml use, in trenches made 
rich and deep, four feet apart, plants from six to ten 
inches bencuth the surface. 

Sweet Corn— Can be planted until the middle. 

Cucumbers— May be planted any time during the 
month for pickles. There is no variety that will 
give better satisfaction than the Long Green. 

Eoo Plant — Is gaining in popularity every year. 
Like many edibles that arc at first distasteful, it becomes 
a great favorite when a taste for it is acquired. Trans- 
plant, with core, early In the month. 

Okra— is not in very general use, but it is very ex- 
cellent for soups. It may be yet sown. 

Peas.— Early sorts may silll be sown, with a pretty I 

^^ chance of their producing a crop. | 



Par8nep»— Should have been sown in May, but better 
now than never. 

Radishes.— Long White Naples, and White Summer 
Turnip, do better in summer, than the red varieties. 

Rhubarb.— Keep down the seed-stalks, and bottle or 
can any surplus. 

Squash.— Plant winter varieties the very first of the 
month. Remember that squash can only be grown 
by keeping up a constant warfare on the bugs. If not 
resolved to do this you had better not waste your tltne 
planting. . Nothing equal to hand-picking. 

Tomatoes. — Qood strong plants; in blossom, may be 
carefully transplanted the first of the month. All vege- 
tables ore greatly benefited by frequent hoeing. 

SMALL FRUITS. 

Currants— will make good pies or sauce, quite early 
in the month, but must be ripe for jelly, and arc iu best 
condition for eating when dead ripe. 

Rasfbbrrxss. — If the red or purple varieties, show 
an inclination to send up numerous stools, they 
shouid.be treated, precisely as weeds, excepting half 
a dozen of the strongest canes, which should be pre- 
served for next yearns bearing. The same remarks are 
applicable to the Blackberry, 

Strawberries.- Now is the season of enjoyment 
of this, with many the most delicious of all small fruits. 
Your Early Scarlet, or Jenny Llnd willilr»t mature, to 
be soon followed by the Wilson— a little too acid, but 
very productive, and excellent for canning, owing to its 
firmness. Many will probably pronounce the Trlomph 
de Gand their best strawberty, quality considered, 
except those who arc so fortunate as to possess some 
of the new and rare varieties. 

PRbsPECTs OP Tin fruit crop. 
We have ha4 some trying weather, for fruits in blos- 
som, during the past week or two ; light frosts on up- 
lands, and pretty heavy ones on lowlands, yet we do not 
despair of p^^es. Along the southern shore of Lake 
Ontario, Ibr a belt four or five miles wide, we have not 
seen so great a promise of frttit, of all kinds, for several 
years. We have so fiir, escaped the cold, dry east 
winds which we think destroyed our peaches last year. 
Had rather risk a pretty severe frost, than those cold 
easterly winds. Upon the whole, we think the prospect 
for a large crop of fruits pretty promising, thus fitr. 



Trbmbndoub Hail Storm.— One of the severest hail 
storms ever experienced in this vicinity, took place on 
Sunday afternoon. May 21, Our city papers are filled 
with details. We have only room here to announce 
that our world-renowned nurseries have suffered great 
loss. The stock is badly cut to pieces. Budded trees, 
flowers, greenhouses, &c., were more or less destroyed 
by the shower of hail stones, some as large as hen*s 
eggs. EUwonger & Barry^s loss is esUmated at from 
$10,000 to |iJO,000. Other establishments suffered pro- 
portionately. The loss of nursery stock is so great 
that it will materially affect the marketable value. The 
storm lasted only twenty minntes, and passed ovsr an 
area of five miles square. It was of such violence a& 
to sweep through dwellings, and destroy birds, poultry 
and small animals. The damage to fruit trees is heavj^ 
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BCDDINQ-OUT PLANTS. 



In order to Miiit those who may ])e aew beginners, 
as housekeepers, or who may no^ have a knowledge of 
the .flowering plants they might wish to beautify their 
homes with, we take pleasure In giving the following 
information under the head of bedding-out plants. 
The list embraces only a proportion of the whole, but 
it is believed to be suf&cient to meet the wishes of 
those for whom it is more particularly intended. 

YEKBKNAJi.«~The6e embrace a pretty eztenslYe iam- 
ily, from which we select the Cherry Ripe, Magnum 
Bonnm, Gem of the West, Bonaldi, Purity, Richard 
Cobden. 

GBRAiiiuM8.--Culford Beauty, Victoria, Lady Ply- 
mouth, Odoratissimum. 

Balviab.— Splendens, Csemlea. 

Pansies.— To obtain these in perfection they must be 
reproduced from the seed every year, by sowing In 
Augxist, and either potting them late in the fell or cov- 
ering them well where the plants stand. The large 
specimens we see in nurseries are all grown-from seed 
planted the previous summer. 

Pbtxjnias. — These have been much Imprpved and 
greatly increased in numbers of late years. Dorfble 
ones are now produced, but arc not equal to the single. 
As purcbasora ci|Q see them all in* bloom in May, before 
the latter part ef which month they ou^jht not to be 
transplanted, they can select for themselves. 

Laxtanas. — These embraee a number of varieties, 
are pretty and ever blooming, and should be in every 
garden. Select Glgantea, Comtesse Morny, FlUonl and 
Grand Sultan, 

Pampas Grass.— This is a grasSy but is very beautUhl, 
and is much admired. 

Snap Dragon. — ^There is anumber of yarieties. 

The Daisy.— Crimson, white and pink. 

Carnations.— Many Icinds and very attractive. They 
will bloom all winter if potted. 

LocELiA.— Blue and pretty. ' 

MiONioNETTE.— Everybody knows this. 

MiMULtrs.— Or Musk plant 

Phlox Detjmondi.— Many varieties, blooming till 
frost 

Pn«8.— Laura WHmer and Gertrude. These are 
hardy. 

Heliotrom*.— There are about a dozen varieties. 
The dark purple Is very desirable^ though they are 
attraetfve on account of their beautlftil fbUage and rleh 
fragrance. 

NAiTURTimi.— Flowering dwart 

Veronica.— Several varieties and very beautUhl, bnt 
they require In door protection In winter. 

FuscHiAS. —There are many varieties of these now 
well known and popular flowers ; but they are essen- 
tially a hot house plant, where they will bloom all win- 
ter, as well as in the open ground during summer, if 
continued in the pots and protected from the sun In 
the heat of the da;^. They should be set where there 
is shade from ten to four o'clock. There are a number 
of othcrbeddlng-dut plants, but they are sd well known 
•a not to need naming here.— (?ermanfotofi Telegnq^ 



Propaoatino bt Cuttings.— Propagating by cut- 
tthgs is not nearly so well understood by x>eople gen- 
erally, as it should be. We may say by gardeners gen- 
erally. Nearly all soft wood will grow from cuttings, 
in the hand of a carefhl person. It is a common way 
to multiply grapes, currants, gooseberries, &c.; but 
few persons, unacquainted with horticulture, will 
attempt the same thing with flowering shrubs, which 
are usually "laid down," with which there is not the 
least difficulty, though with some the success is not so 
uniform as others. All the Arbor Yitses can be propa- 
gated by inserting the branches of last year's wood four 
or five inches, without removing the leaves. Prepare 
the bed, dig deeply, pulverize the soil well, and put it 
In good order. To be sure of the cutting growing, it 
should be inserted five or six inches in depth, and place 
from four to six inches apart, the earth being placed 
firmly around them. They should be mulched, and 
watered moderately dally in' warm weather when the 
ground is dry. They can be either potted in the fall, 
or let remain over winter, slightly protected with a lit- 
tle straw or long manure. Amateurs should plant 
grape cuttings with two eyes, the upper eye being 
placed a little below the surfece of the ground. — Oer- 
fMLntottm J%legripfu 

Dwarf Aj^plb Trees.— The culture of dwarf apple 
trees (I. e., worked on the paradise stock) Is yet very 
limited in our country, and it is only within a few years 
that they have attracted any attention ; but as they be- 
come better known, and their real value appreciated, 
they will, we are sure, be considered almost as indispens- 
able as the pear. They are less particular as to soil 
than the pear, grow quite as readily, occupy but little 
more space than a currant bush, and bear three to six 
dozen of large and beautiful fruit each. Besides this, 
they are so completely within the control of the culti- 
vator, that it the canker worm attacks the trees, they 
oan easfly be destroyed by the application of the whale 
oil soap. Now that this pest is so destructive to 
orchard trees, the bush apples supply their place, and 
the same ground, covered with a dozen or two tree, 
will produce nearly the same quantity as a standard, 
and much larger and more beautiful fruit. -JSTwey's Mag,' 

Sheep vs. Borers.— A New Hampshire fanner has 
discovered that his orchard In which his sheep were 
pastured wa* free from borers, and other noxious in- 
sects, and very thrifty, while an adjoining orchard, In 
which no sheep were allowed, was neither thrifty nor 
exempt from these borers and insects. He thinks the 
presence and odor of the sheep drive off the insects. 

A WHITER in 17i£ Ctdyfomia Farmer states that two 
pomologists in that State benefited their fruit trees by 
driving nails Idto them' near the roots. The growth 
of the trees was in no ways injured, and fruit was pro- 
duced on trees that had heretofore been almost barren, 
while in other treee the qwdity and flavor of the fruit 
was improved. _ 

Introduce The 7armbr to your friends and neigh- 
bors. 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 



Thik out carefully the young fruit of choice varieties 
where too thickly set, and its superior size and flavor 
will repay the trouble, if designed either for market 
purposes or home use. Prune away, or rub oflf any 
iuperfluous and ill-placed shoots of the ihilt trees, 
especially those of the vine. Vine shoots near the 
ground must be ren^oved. K the old vine bus a stem 
too long and naked, a strong shoot near the root may 
be reserved to take Its place, at the end of a couple 
of summer's growth. The old vine above may then be 
c«.t out Do not pinch back the shoots reserved for next 
year's crop, but encourage their growth as much w 
possible. Pinch off the extremities of shoots now in 
fruit, that the strength of the shoot may go to swell 
the bunch. Leave four to six leaves above the bunch 
to shade it and attract the sap. Thin out entire bunches 
of fruit where set too thick, and remove. If extraordi- 
nary bunches are desired, a portion of the berries from 
each bunch. Try applications of sulphur to drive off 
Insects and protect from rot and mildew. Suppress all 
Injurious shoots that would draw the sap from the 
newly Inserted groTLs. Break off the points of young 
flg shoots, to make them swell their fruit Water occa- 
sionally newly planted trees and strawberry beds In 
bearing, profusely every other day. In dry weather. All 
watering at this season should be done in the evening. 
Destroy caterpillars and other Insects on your fruit 
trees and grape vines ; kill aphides by ftimigating with 
tobacco smoke. Destroy all slugs and snails found 
about fruit irte&.^Southem CuUivcUar, 

BuDDFNO must be performed while the stock Is In a 
state of vigorous growth. The^ bud should have a por- 
tion of bark and a little wood adhering to it 



FLORICilLTURAL NOTICES. 



NovELTiBS FOR 1866.— Quite a large number of novel- 
ties are offered by the dealers in seeds, principally frona 
the German collections, where they hayc been intro- 
duced or originated. Among the great quantity too 
numerous to particularize, we note the following, which 
appear to be the most remarkable and valuable acqui- 
sitions : — 

AosoeTBMMA ccBLS ROSA FLORB FLENO.— A uew and 
desirable variety of this old and pretty annual, producing 
an abundance of double blossoms, about the size of the 
Portulacca. The distinct foliage and the profusion of 
blossoms render It a flue plant for masses of dwarf flow- 
ering annuals. 

Cbdronella cana.— This Is a Salvla-llke plant, with 
fragrant foliage, and long spikes of deep purple flowers 
retaining the purple hue of the calyxes for a ion^- limo 
after the flowers have fallen. It is a hardy perannial^ 
but flowers abundantly the first year. 

DIANTHU8 HbDDBWIGI If ana WIOKE ALBO VUSfXO, — 

A new double variety of the beantlfril Japan plnkf of 
a very compact dwarfish habit, producing with great 
constancy pure double white flowers. 

Pink Sarah Howabd.— A new hybrid, .grows abont 
two feet high, of a branching habit^ with numerous 
stems terminated with double white flowei;8. It flowers, 
abundantly all the autumn and winter' and appears to 
be a valuable acquisition. 

PALAF02UANA HooKBRiANA.— A ucw Tcxan annnsl 
of great beauty, belpg much dwarfer and more branch- 
ing than the P Texana. The flowers are larger, with 
broader florets, and are produced In large corymbs; 
color, a bright rosy crimson, with a deeper centre. 
It flowers abundantly all iummer^-^Maffagine <^ Marti- 
culture 
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THE ASTER. 

Wx are indebted to Hr. James Vick for 
che accompanying cuts of tbese beautiM 
flowers, which have been advancing in 
pnbiic favor for the last twenty years. 
Tliey are liardy annuals, and a very pretty 
eilect is produced by planting them in a 
Ded ; a foot apart each way is the osnal 
distance. The soil should be rich, deep, 
and rather moist A good mulching ia 
Tery beneficial to them. They are of va- 
rious colors : red, white, pink, blue, and 
all possible shades. The tall varieties 
oeed a little support ; a short stick should 
be driven into the ground ; tic them well 
up to it For a fall flower none are more 
beautifuL 

Nothing evidences a taste for the re- 
fined and beautiful more than a well kept 
flower garden, with its different varieties 
of annuals, biennials, and perennials of 
different shades and colors. There is a 
secret influence arising from them which 
makes every one feel happier and holler, 
and it has its influence upon all who come 
in contact with them. Let every fkrmer 
have part of the land next the house de- 
voted to flowers. Let him consult his 
wife and daughters to assist him in laying 
it out, and it will very soon become the 
most interesting, beautiftil and profitable 
portion of his farm. 




Rose A^ster* (otu-Hghi mUural Ht^) 



Extracts from Qorrespondanoe. 

J. W. Poster writes Irom Southern Indiana, Hay 6, 
as follows :— 

Every one, over forty in my neighborhood that takes 
your paper spcalLS in the highest terms of it I have 
been getting out Osage seed this week ; had no trouble 
to get those out that were frozen : all that is 
wanting is large tubs or boxes and plenty of water, 
as seed goes to the bottom as soon qs freed 
from pulp. I have planted two miles in hedge rows 
wherever I wanted hedge, and could get the ground in 
good condition. I planted in rows, about one seed to 
every inch — will take out. If it comes up welL I have 
over one acre of nursery stock planted in rows, two 
and a half feet apart, and. drilled very thick in rows, 
and have a good deal of seed yet to plant Seod sproQts 
in two days if kept in warm water. Weather continues 
v«ry dry and cold, wind from nortii all the week. Very 
little com planted. (May 6tb, ) faj-mers all ready for plant- 
ing next week. Wheat looks very bad— so dry that it 
does not stool out any. It looks to me as though the dry 
land will not make anything. I have eight splendid 
l^scinths, and two tulips, (said by those who ought to 
know,) that are a wonder to all who see them. If the 
people do not forget, Mr. Vick will get several extra 
orders from old Vermillion next lalL I have several 
tulips that are not in bloom yet, and three bulbs that 



will not bloom, I think, as they have sent up only one 
bUde. I shall plant another installment of the seed you 
sent me next week. I could not have done much with 
them if I had not had Vick*s catalogue. I am very 
fond of flowers, but other business presses so, that I 
do not get time to give them the attention which Is 
desirable. Much of what I have got has been through 
the liberality of others. A little from each has at last 
made considerable of a show. 

I got my White Pine I wrote about Went thirty 
miles after them. Got 860 little pines of one yearns 
growth. Have them aU set out in good rich ground. 



Tn Enqlish Walitut.— We desire to say a word for 
the English walnut We consider this fruit as more 
profitable to cultivate than the efaestnut The tree 
grows readily, affords good shade, and will commence 
to produce regular crops of fruit in ten years, and will 
add to the quantity each year as the tree increases in 
sise. The fruit is much sought after in its green state 
for pickling; and in its ripe state it is better than those 
imported from England. lis quality every one relishes. 
The price it commands at the fruiterers will always 
doubly rei>ay the trouble and expense attending the 
gathering and marketing. We believe the EngUsh 
walnut can be obtained at the nnrseries.-*(?0rmaii<otm 
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Mm' gejaa^meni 



MADELINE'SKITCHEN CABINET. 



A ISKW XrrOHEN EBA. 



WBITTSK rOB THX JUSiXlOAX TXBXOU 



The uwat PariBian Cfuf does not propose that he 
shall t^achany woman, in twenty lessons, of two honrs 
each, all that every woman ought to kno^, of the 
science of cookery. That would he a physical and 
moral Impossibility, even if we were all horn kitchen 
maids, with an inherent tact for cookery. 

M. Blofs philosophy supposes that the mistress of 
every household has &ro»iif, and will turn them to such 
account, that having gone through twenty practical 
lessons in cooking the standard dishes, hy making the 
principles taught, the basis of all alter kitchen economy, 
she win he enabled to improvise dishes to i»uit all sea^ 
sons and sorts of taste», and people, in all conditions of 
life, until variety shall become endless. Indeed, the 
material afforded as food for mankind in its various 
forms, may be by the joint action of brains and caloric, 
transmuted into a hundred thousand wholesome and 
palatable dishes, as easily as the twenty-six letters of 
the alphabet in their varied combinations, give ns the 
85,000 words in our language. 

The second lesson at our cooking academy opened 
with— ^ 

1. PoTAOS Ybrmioblli.— Bich broth, either of veal, 
beef, or mutton, is first prepared, and kept at a moderate 
simmer over a slow fire. Then the Vermicelli, having 
been previously soaked in tepid water ten minutes, is 
put into the broth, and after simmCiing a quarter of an 
^our, season with salt ana pcx)p^r, cook another quarter 
of an hour, and it is ready to serve. 

2. Fish, Anchovy muce. — ^The fish is boiled in Just 
Enough water to cover it. Season fta9 fish, as it begins 
to cook, with salt, pepper, thyme, cloves, cairots and 
onion, sliced very thin. 

To make the sauce, take a gill of the broth in which 
the fish is cooking; add to it a tablespoonihl of flour, 
s like quantity of butter, the same of anchovy sauce, 
stir all together thoroughly; boil three or four min- 
utes, and pour over the fish, send .to the table under 
cover immediately. 

8. OrsTESB, BroUed,'^I\ni^ season tho oysters with 
pepper; add salt, if they require it ; roll them separate- 
ly in cracker dust, or very fine bread crumbs, and broil 
over bright, live coals. For sauce, use melted butter 
with vinegar. 

4. Otstbbs, roa«taf.--«elect, so as to have the oysters 
as near of one size as oonyenient, place them -on the 
gridiron, the full or rounded shell downwards, over 
hot coals, not too close ; and when the shell gapes open, 
sift in a little pepper on each oyster. Serve either in 
the shell, or removed, and placed in a closely covered 
dish. 

6. MuTTOM Chops, Jim?*»i<n-Have the iron IVying pan 
—a thick, cast iron one, is best— pretty hot, two spoons- 



full of butter. I shall use .nice clean dripping hissing 
hot ; lay in the chops, hurry the frying till brown on 
one side ; turn quickly, brown the other side, make a 
sauce of a little broth, butter and flour, turn over the 
chops in the pan, continue the cooking five minutes, 
and then serve directly. 

6. Cbickeii in ca^od.- Cut cold boiled, or roast 
chicken into small thin bits, spread them over the plale, 
strew over them celeiy chopped fine; then salt, pepper, 
and if you like it, oil. 1 consider oil on chicken an 
utter abominaiion. Take the yolks of two eggs boiled 
so hard that they wiU orumble like meal ; mix them 
with fresh, y^ow mnstard, and spread thin and evenly 
over the salad. Slice thin, two or three hard boiled 
eggs, and dispose of them as ornamentally on the dish 
as you can. 

7. Venison fa«ic.«^yeni80n steaks cut thin and sim- 
ply tried brown in butteiv-fat is my advice. Buttef 
will frequently scorch, and then it is abominable. 

8. CABBOTS,^n^ herhei — Cut carrots Into slices % 
quarter of an inch thick, and boil in a saucepan slowly. 
When the carrots are spit, add a thick broth made of ft 
few spoonstoll of any sort of cold ^oup, a spoonful! of 
flour, a little parsley cut very fine, onion ditto, salt and 
pepper, and cook five minutes. 

9. Beans au /f/4.— Soak small white beans twenty- 
four hours. Parboil ten minutes. Change the water 
and boil soft. Turn off the water, and mix with the 
beans a little parsley cut fine in a rich broth of butter, 
pepper and salt, in a gill of water, and cook moderatelj 
ten minutes. 

10. Cabbaob, s^etMd— Quarter and cut out all tiitt 
hard core part of the etump side. Chop the cabbage 
fine, put in with it slices of fat, salt pork cut thin, 
onion cut in slices, and when cooked thoroughly done, 
drain all the water off, tknd season with butter, vinegar 
anil pepper. 

11. Genoises. —Flour, sugar, eggs beaten, chopped 
almonds, a little water to make into a paste flavored 
with lemon juice, and baked in thin flakes. 

12. Biscuit, a la cruller. —A very pretty, light biscuit, 
made up and cooked quick, as we aU understand hoTV 
to make crullers. 

M. Blot tells us that no sort of melons should be 
sent to the table as a dessert. Always take melons 
next after soup. 

Carrots are refreshing food, beans properly cooked, 
the most nourishing, and venison the most stimulating 
of anything that we eat in meat form. 
(To be continued.) 

MosB OH Floweb Pots.— Ladies who are fond of cul- 
tivating flowers in the house, will And great benefit to 
the plants by spreading a coating of moss over tho 
earth in their flower pots. This keeps the water from 
evaporating , and the temperature more uniform. Tea 
grounds are often used for the same purpose. Where 
a flower pot sets in a saucer, with a bole in the bottom 
of the pot, put a little sand in tbe saucer and cover It 
with moss, and you have a simple and admirable 
arrangement. _ _ 

** Woman needs no eulogist— she speaks for hermit* 
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ON THE IMPORTANCE OF BOTTLING 
FRUIT. 



It may be urged by many readers of Tmt Fabmer, 
thft the promluence which we give to this subject is 
uncalled for and unnecessary, because every house- 
keeper understands the subject, and every good farmer's 
wife sees to it that Ucr larder from year to year Is well 
stocked with every iLind and variety of fruit; but alas, 
dear reader, we greatly fear that you are mistalien, and 
that we arc correct in our assertion, that, not one 
woman in ten, understands the simple process, much 
less the principle upon which success depends. Not 
long since, a lady friend complaining of want of success 
with pears and peaches, brought a bottle for our inspec- 
tion. Its contents represented every shade of color 
liom yellow to green. The cork had shrunl^, and 
there being a deficiency of wax, the air had free ingress, 
and of course, however well the proper process bad 
been followed, the result was a complete failure. An- 
other lady came to ufi with the doleful intelligence that 
all her peaches had fermented, having been bottled 
only two weeks. Inquiring, we ascertained that the 
point of the shears had been inserted into each bottle 
for the purpose of letting out the air. Many are Igno- 
rant enough to suppose that as the bottle is not full 
when cold (as is always the case if the bottling, has 
been properly done,) that the fruit will not keep, and 
so repeat the boiling process. We could relate some 
quite ludicrous Incidents that have come under 
notice, but our object at this time is rather to insist 
upon the importance of the subject itself, and to 
endeavor to persuade all who do not now do so, to pay 
attention to it. 

Svery good iarmer hat mora flruit of all kinds 
than is made use of at the time of ripening. 
Now, it is evidently the duty of tlie wife and daughter to 
secure some of this surplus for winter ase. How shall 
this be done ? Drying is a tedious, nnpleasaat operation, 
requiring days for its completion, sad the laiiee when 
made. Is not in any degree equal to the natural fruit 
Found for pound is obsolete andnnmbersd with the 
things that were. Bottling has the sdvantage of being 
quickly performed, of retaining the flavor ot the firult 
in its natural state, and of being far less expensive than 
pound for pound, but yon may say, ** there are the bot- 
tles to buy, and you can not get them for less than 
$2.60 per dozen." This is true, but are not yovr bot- 
tles worth the $2.50. You do not eat them— If you are 
carefhl yon need not break them, and If yon get a good 
Und, (Spencer's Is infinitely superior to any other, as it 
is simple, and the .lid Indestrnotible,) will last you a 
life time, and you may leave them as a legacy to your 
children if you wilL The plan of the writer Is this. 
"We make it a rule that whatever pecnalary misfor-. 
tune occurs, a dozen good botUes sliall be purchased 
and filled every year. Do not say, wife or daughter, 
that you can not afford to purchase a dozen bottles a 
year. Think a moment Is there not some ornament 
or article of dress that could just as well be dispensed 
with, which would give pleasure only to youraelf, 
the sacrifice of which w^uM be pleasing to numy. 



Tou will be amply repaid for your selMenhil in the 
beaming counte|ianees ot your Ikther, husband and 
children as they gather around the table. Surely no 
person can experience more pleasure than that derived 
from being able to offer to tlie parched and fevered lips 
of the invalid the delicious peach or cooling rasp- 
berries. If our plan has never been tried, let us urge 
upon you to commence at once, and if at first you 
don*t succeed, try again* 



DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 



BoxLSB IimiAjr Pudding.— In one quart of boiling 
milk stir enough meal to make a stiff batter ; add one 
cnp shopped suet, one tgg^ bait a cup of sirup, salt, 
one cup of rslsins or dried fruit Boll In a bag two 
hours. Serve with cream or sauoe. 

Red Currant Jellt.— t^^t the currants Into a Jar, 
in the oven, allowing them to remain till the juice is 
well out of them. If currants arc plenty, and you wish 
the jelly quite deer and of excellent color, strain but 
gently; not mashing and squeezing the pulp as some 
do. To a pint of sirup add a pint of well pounded 
white sugar made quite hot Before adding the sugar, 
boll the sirup very slowly for two minutes ; then put 
in the hot sugar and boil ten minutes. Pour into com- 
mon tumblers or small basins, and set to stand a while 
in the sun with a little gauze or net placed over them 
to keep the insects out. When you arc ready to store 
them, cut nice white paper, the size of the surface of 
the jelly; dip In brandy, if you have it, and place close 
upon the jelly. Cover the jars. 

RA.8FBEBBT ViMBOAB.— Evcry bousekecper should 
endeavor to have at least a small quantity of this 
dellgfatfal beverage. In cases of fevers it Is indispen- 
sable, and will often quiet and sooth when notiiingelse 
wilL Put two quarts of red raspberries, nice and fresh, 
into ajar, and pour over them a quart of good vinegar. 
Let it stand twenty-four hours. Strain through a flan- 
nel bag. Pour this liquid over two m >ro quarts oi 
fresh berries, and again let It stand twenty-four hours. 
Strain again. Allow three-quarters of a pound of loaf 
or good white sngar to every pint of juice. Stir well 
into the liquid, put into a stone jar, cover closely, and 
set to stand In a kettle of hotting water to be kept 
boiling fbr an hour. Strain it, and bottle ready for use. 
A tablespoonftill to a tumbler of cold water Is the 
manner of using it 

To Cook Codfish. —Take a piece of fish about three 
Inches square. Freshen for five minutes in boiling 
water. Take It out, and shred Tcry fine. Add one 
qaart of milk and two tablepoonsfuU of cream. Set 
on the stove to boU, while you prepare thickening In 
the following way. Take a Ublespbonfull of fiour and 
a little butter and pepper. Mix well together, and add 
a very little milk or water to make a batter. This 
should be perfectly smooth and free from all lumps. 
Add to the milk and fish, boil up and serve. ^ 

To Prbtbht Houw xm 6TocKUi08.^Dam u soon •• 
they become thln^ 
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Two lorcra stood upon the shore 

Of MMSocbasetts bay, 
Bklding a sad fiunewell before 

8«th tore himself awa/. 
•* ril marry you when I come back. 

My Sally Ann^"^ says he ; 
And then he took a little smack, 

And WMkt away to sea. 

A LiWTSR who prided himself upon his skill in cross- 
•ttmlDlng a witness, had once an odd iooking< genius 
npon whom to operate. ^* Ton saj, sir, that the pris- 
oner is a thief?'* " Tea sir, because she confessed it" 
** And yon also swear that she bound shoes for you sub- 
sequent to the confession!" "I do sir." "Then," 
giving a sagacious look to the court, " arc we to under- 
stand that you employ dishonest persons to work for 
you even after their rascalities are known?" "Of 
course ; how else, pray, could I get assistance from law- 
yers?" The witness was peremptorily ordered to 
" sUnd dqwn ." _ _ _ 

A LiDT writes us to know, why a gardener Is the 
most extraordinary man In the world? We suppose it Is 
because no man has more business on earthy and he al- 
ways chootea good ground for what he does. He com- 
mands his thyme^ Is master of tJie mint^ and he raises his 
celery every year. It is a bad year that will not produce 
a plum. He meets more bovgks than a member of 
Congress. He makes raking his business, as many line 
gentlemen do, but he makes It an advantage, both In 
his health and fortune which Is seldom the case; and 
gives hearUeoie to whom he pleases, and tho' he is plain 
In his own dress with his bae?i£lor'8 frvftons, yet he en- 
courages coxcombs and greatly admires prines's fuUhert 
and the Pride qf London, He with pleasure beholds his 
love liet bleeding under a veqffing vnUow. He la a great 
antiquarian having In his possession, AdcaiCe needle^ 
SplonMm's sea2, Jacobus ZaddtTf tree qflif^ the holy thom^ 
Tewu^ looking gUuty and the pride of France, He ha£ 
crossed the line oftener than any mariner In the United 
States, but his greatest pride and tixQworltPe envy Is that 
lie can yew whenever he pleases. 
i^ ^ ifci 

Waoqs went to the atation of one of the raUroads the 
other evening, and finding the best carriage full, said 
In a loud tone, " Why this carriage Isn't going." Of 
course these words caused a stampede, and Waggs took 
the best seat Th6 train soon moved oft In the midst 
of the Indignation the wag was questioned : 

" Ton said this carriage was'nt going." 

"Well, Itwasn't tjien," repUed Waggs, "but It la 

now." 

■ ^ ^ 

Tou CAN Never.— Boys and girls, what Is It that you 
can never ^catch, though you chase after It as on the 
wings of the wind? 

Tou can never catch the word that has once gone 
out of your lips. Once spdken. It Is out of your reach ; 
do your best, you can never recall K. 

Therefore, take care what yon say. 



A MAN coihinghome late one night a little more 
than "half seas over," f(;cllng thirsty, procured a glass 
of water and drank It In doing so he swallowed a 
small ball of silk that lay In the bottom of the tumbler, 
the end catching his teeth. Feeling something In 
his mouth, and not knowing what It was, he began pul- 
ling at the end, and the little ball unrolling, he soon 
had several feet In his hands, and still no end apparently, 
Terrified, he shouted at the top of his voice, "Wife I 
wife ! I say wlfb, come here ! I am unravelling P* 

A SUBSCRIBER wrftcs to a Western editor— "I don't 
want your paper any longer." To which the editor re- 
plies — " I would not make it any longer If you did. Its 
present length suits me very well." 

An Irishman came to Dr. Bussell and said : "Arrah, 
docthor, It Is no use at all to give me an emetic I 
tried It twice In Dooblin, and It would not stay on my 
stomach either time." 

"I bequeath," said an Irishman, In his will, *'to my 
beloved wife, all my property without reserve, and to 
my eldest son, Patrick, one-half of the remainder, and 
to Dennis, my youngest the rest If anything is left It 
may go to Terrance McCarty." 

"I KNOW every rock on the coast," cried an Iriah 
pilot. At that moment the ship struck, when he ex- 
claimed, "and that's one of them." 

ENICMA8, RIDDLES, Ao. 

My 5, 7, 8, Is a domestic animal. 

My 5 , 1, 8, Is a kind of bed. 

My 4, 7, 8, Is an unpleasant anlmaL » 

Mye, 7, 8, Is a grain. 

My 8, 7, 8, is to partake. 

My 2, 7, 8, is a receptacle. 

My whole is a nsefiil artlde of dress. 



What farmers often do to their cattle while plowing. 
That which Is often done to a horse's tail. 
Part of the neck of an ox. 
A kind of sheep. 
A stomach of a cow. 
A kind of harrow. 
A part of a watering can. 
The farmer'a own fruit 
The most useful metal to the fhrmer. 
Part of an animal's face. 
What farmers should have in enmmer. 
Part of an aolmaL 
A kind of manure. 

The Initials of the proper answers taken In order will 
spell the most useful operation of farm work. 

My 845, you do. — 

When nature tells you to. 
But If my whole you do deprive. 
Of second, third, fourth and fifth. 
It will be no use for you to' sow. 
For I am snre it wUl not grow. 
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VMze Kssays, 



Wx ^ve, with great cara, made i)ie following seli^e^ 
tions for priM esBays, to be published in Thb Ambbi- 
Oak Fakmbr, and we make the o^r, to send a dollar 
book to the pcfBon who will send us the beat commn- 
nication or communications on any of these subjects. 
The writer to select the book he or s^e wishes. The 
essays should be short, as our space !s limited. They 
should. occupy not to exceed a page of Thb Farhbr, 
or less. They must be sent In by the first of August, 
lbs we desire to publish them in the October number. 
They will be submitted to a competent committee, and 
those accepted will be published, and the books at once 
lent to those who send In the best. We want plain, 
practical statements of facts, and we liope our readers 
will let us hear from them on all of these subjects. 

1. On buildings suitable for a large or small form, 
with plans. 

& Oil the Importenee of shelter for stodc in winter. 

8. On winter work on the fiurm* 

4. On fattening cattle and rtieep in winter. 

6. On preparing fire wood for winter we. • 
8. On preaer^ng roola lor winter nae« 

7. On the best feed tar stock in winter. 

8. On the management of stock in winter. 

0. On making and putting, down hntter for winter 
vae. 
KL On onring pork and bama. 

11. On the different breeds of cattte. 

12. On the different brecd«.of horaea. 
18. On the different breeds of sl^eep, 
li. On the different breeds of swine. 

15. On the breeding, rearing and fattening of pigs. 

16. On the management of fowla.in ^inter^so as to 
lecnre a toXi supply of eggs. 

17. The best method of Improving exhausted land. 

18. How to keep up the teittlt^ of the soiL 
. Ifi. On nnderdrainlng. 

SO. On the best rotation 4>f eropa on a ftrm. 

a. On the management-and •appUeatlon of baniTard 
nannra. 

88. On the recreation and attoaement of flnmen and 
their families in winter. 

83. On the modes, syalans, andloeal characterlstica of 
Cuming In each of the dififereirt StatcM^-cn eaaaj fh>m 
each Qtate, 

94. On the same in Canada. 

80^ On Bee cnltore. 

Kow n-THs Tm to Qxt vb jl Gu».^*Oiir oAr to 
■end Tks Ammmoax Fahmsb £>* the nest aix months, 
for 50, or in clubs, at 37 1-3 cents aadi, ia a^ open, 
and we hope our fHenda wtlt'sMid on what namea they 
hatre, o Aikt as they get them. Onr pUnted anbeerip- 
tion lists began to come back to ua filled 'wi^ naans, 
before we had flnislied maillnf tlie last number, and 
m would letum thanka to those who hare alceady aent 
In dubs, and hope to hear aooaflPMn.ollitiB.. • 



nonroe Connfty Sheep VeailTnl. 



Ok the dd of May we had the pleasure of meeting a 
large number of tho farmers of Monroe county, at 
their annual sheep shearing festiyal, -which took plaoe 
this year on the farm of L J. Whitney, East Olarkson. 
The day was exceedingly cold for the time of year, 
with a strong northwesterly wind blowing, and we 
pitted the poor animals which were, shorn of their 
warm »* overcoats." We started early in the morning, 
had a pleasant ride throogh.twenty miles of the thickest 
settled land ii^ Monroe county, and passed through 
large orchards on each side of the road for nearly the 
whole distance. The apple and peadi orchards looked 
thrifty and showed the evidence of good cultivation. 
Here and there we saw one, into which It looked to na 
as if the llg^t of the sun cookl never enter, and that 
the saw and knife were unknown tools to the owner, or 
at least could not be found in hia tool chest Most of 
the trees would be improved by a free use of the 
knife or saw^ aa they are growing decidedly **top heavy,' 
and require a good deal of pruning. Many new orcbardo 
are set out, and several are just coming Into bearing. 
Winter wheat in many places looked well, but the land 
requires underdraining in many places, and we were 
glad to see a large number of tiles on some farms, 
irhich showed that the fkrmer knew the advantages to 
be derived from underdraining. 

On arriving at Mr. Whitney* s we found about one 
hundred and fifty farmers gathered thc^e, some of whom 
had come a great distance. These annual gath- 
erings are looked forward to by the farmers and farm- 
ers* wives, who generidly accompany them, with great 
interest and expectation t)f having a good social time. 
Mr. Whitney and his amiable wife had made every pre- 
paration for their guests, who where most cordially 
received^ their spacious tables being loaded down 
with good things, and everybody felt perfectly at home. 

The fair of this year commenced with the appointment 
of Alvin Webster, of Ogden, chairman; D. W. Conk- 
Ung, Secretary, and Isaac Bowers, S. Warner, and F. 
Fosmlre, weighing committee. The sheep, (Merinos,) 
were thein sheared in the following order: 



Age.! Aj^ of I Weight of I WeigH 
I fleece. | thoep. [ fleeoe. 



YeSrs. I mo's, d^ys { lbs. | )b. m. 



W. MeiTitt, 

L. Babcoclc, 

H. Qulrey, 

LJ. Whitaey, .... 

John Pierce, , 

J.H. Vantlele, ... 
L J. Whitney, .... 

H. Qufvey, 

aQalTey, 

Pierce A Fellows, . 
H. Qnlvey, ....... 

H. 8. Merritt 

Pierce A Fellows . . 
A.FUhbraght .... 
T rerrlll, 





11 


183 




IS- 9 


lOT 


% 


ii 


s?g 




12, 




11-14 


127 




12-1& 


74 




18 


• isa 




18 


ro^H 




, 1%-% 


l^X 




11-14 


OS 




If 


M»X 




11 


iiox 




11-14 


M 




19 


100 




19 


MH 



16-10 
17- 1 

17- a 

18- 8 
23- 4 
14-4 
24-11 
1&-4 

19- 8 
IJMW 
20-18 
18-18 
18-10 
lS-1 
10-19 



Mr. Whitney carries off the largest fleece again this 
year, his three year old Spanish Merino, of hist ^ear, 
weighing 1^ ponnda, psoduci^d .^ pounds of wool. 
The meeting adjoomed to meet the first Wec^esd^y in 
May, 1867, at J. ^ M|Uiner'a Adam> Basi^ . .,^. 
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THE PBACTICAL ENTOMOLOGIST. 

In the April Namber of Tbb Fabhek page 131, in cal- 
Hog attention to this valuable work, we stated that it 
wonld be "distributed gratuitoaaly to farmers and 
others, who sent twelve cents postage. " We learn fVom 
the last number, just reecived, that owing to the in- 
creasing demand, the expenses of publication exceed 
the receipts from advertising, upon which it depended ; 
and the society announces that all new subscribers 
must remit fifty cents for one year. Please make a 
not«ofthls. 

THE EDINGBtJRQH REVIEW: Leonard Scott & Co., ISTew 

York. 

The January number xit this able review ianonr before 
na, witk Us table of contents, as follows: Modem 
Fresco Fainting, the Youth of Cardloal Maxaiin, Public 
Q^llerieaand Irrespottsibio -Boards, anSconomistofthe 
Fourteenth Century, Recent Changes -in the Art of 
War, Boner* s Transylvania, Was Shakspeare a Roman 
Catholic? Com and Cattle, The Erckmana Chatrian 
Kovela, Mary Tudor, and Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
Sxteosion of the Franchise. 

Blackwood^ 8 Edinburgh Review for March 16 out (see 
notice page 100 Amkbican Farmbr.) 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. By Herbert , Spencer, 
author of the *• Principles of pBychology,*' "Illustrations of Pro- 
gpe«," "Flr»t Prtnclples,'' '*8ocUa Statlatlca," **^Kduoatiou" Ac, 
YoL L New Yoxk: D. Appleton &Co: For sale by Steele & 
Avery of this city, price $2.60. 

The subject of Biology, or the science of life, now 
in course of publication, by Mr. Herbert Spencer, is td 
be treated in two volumes, of which the present Is the 
first Vol. 2 will probably appear In a few months. The 
aim of this work, is to set forth the general truths of 
Biology, as iilustrative of, and as interpreted by the 
laws of evolution, tbo special truths being introduced 
only BO far as is needful for elucidation of the general 
trutlia. 

THE CX)MPLETB FARTIIBR, OB HORSE DOCtOB.— A 
Gald« for thtf TreAtment 6t Hwses In all Disealet. By John 
a BlBoarlBOD,- u Engtlsth Fairlaror Fifty Y«an' £xperi«ne6; 
Hinsdale, N. IL: Uuntoc & Co., |*abUshera Priee 15 oenta,iji- 
cluding postage, to any address. 
H0R8E TAMING by a New M«thod, as pracUced by J. 8. 
Itarey. Also mlcii for Purchasing a Horse. Hinsdale, N. H.: 
Hunter & Co., Publishers, 1860. Price 15 cents. Mailed post- 
paid on receipt of price. 

These valuable little booka should be in the bands 
of-every person who owns a horse. The one oontains 
full instructions on training, manafi:ing, aiid feeding 
horses and colts; the other cMnplete directions for 
treating horses' in all kinds of diseases. We would 
recomulend our fcaders to get the two works, which 
will be sent to any address, postage paid, for only 2^ 
cents for the two. 

£S()AYS ON THE BOILING OF CATTLE, niastmted from 
Experience, and an address, containing suggestions vrhlch may 
bQ useftil to fkrraers. By Joslah Qutncy. With a memoir of the 
anthor, by Edmund Qidney. Boston : A "WUHaras & Ca 
This work is a strbng advocate of the soiling i^stem 
for dtoek, and contalns'two prize essays. The first was 
prepared 8t the request of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Society^ and the second tt tbe reqmest of tbe 



trustees of (he Korfblk Agricultural' BOelety. They 
both aim to prove from eirperienee tiie advantages of 
soiling over the common practice of pasturing. It is 
beautifully got up, in fine style and on good paper, and 
should be read by every farmer. 

HIGH FARMING WITHOTTT MANURE. Sir Lecturoff on 
Agriculture, dcliv«red at the Experimental Farm at Ylnoexmea, 
Fiance, by M. iHotga YiU& Boston: A. WUUama* Ga FHes 
SO cents. 

The researches of M. Ville, who has been making 
various experiments for a number of years are given In 
this book. Farm yard manure he states is not suffici- 
cicntly abundant to restore to the soil all that is taken 
from it. Ten years of assiduous observation and experi- 
ment led him to reqognlze that the ailment preferred 
by cereals, Is nitrogen ; by leguminous plants, potassa^ 
by roots, phosphates. These are the preferred, but not 
the exclusive elements, and that these three substances 
are required by plants, and even lime must be added« 
They are plain, simple statements of facts, and are 
given in a course of lectures that all can underatand. 
We are indebted to the Secretary of the Pensylvania 
Hortionltural Society for ibe t^vnaacUons of the.8oc|ety 
for the year 1865. 

DAiBTMSH^frfiBPOBT.'— We bavs received from G. B. 
Weeks, Secretary of the American Dairymen's AssOci- 
atlon, a copy of tbe first annual report, together with 
the report of the Ohio Dalrymen^a Association, for 
1865. Tlie work is l>eantiAilly got up, and its eon- 
tents and general make up confers great credit upon 
the Dairymen^s Association* Copies can be obtained 
by addressing the Secretary at Verona, N. Y. 

Trial of Movrsss, <fcc.— Tlie Xew York Slate Agri- 
cultural Society have selected Auburn as the place to 
hold thq trial of mowers, reapers, threshers, and' other 
implements. The trial will cotnmenee July 10, and 
continue until every machine offerbd has had a thorough 
trial. ■ ' 

Maoio Grain Bdidbr.— This simple arrangemebi 
consists merefy of a small iM>n book with tarred 'twine, 
a Bfwcimen of which can be ssen in our office. A mAn 
with this arrangement can bind very fast with no loss 
of time. It ties up a sheaf to perfectioti. VaimflMs- 
turedby Gibbud, Bros., Waterbury, Oomi; 

X. A. WtiiiiABD, kyt Little Falls, N. Y., has sailed fbr 
Great Britain for the purpose of gathering all the iii^ 
formation in regard to cheese and butter making fbat 
he can obtain for the American Daifymen's A^odatlmi 

N«ir TcttK fiTATR Adbiovltoral Soonvr.^Tbo 
next annual ftir of tUs Sootely will be held at flunatega 
Springs^ Bept 11-44. * - ' 

Tbr Canada Provincial Fair will be held tbls yeta^^ 
Toronto, Sept ii5-38. 

TXB highest fottntaln in tlie world is on tiie estste o^ 
the Duke of D0nmaiiir»-.lto hlgtit 207 feet. . - 
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2l«tt$a on Ole Vf99iiherf ftom April IftcA to 
may 15tb. 



Tbb. temperature U one great wbjecjk ftf latex««t. 
As the first half of April had been very warm, bo the 
la.st half continued to be. The mean heat iraa 51.6©^ 
0C4.4O above the general average, 47.1 ; and the heat 
of the month was 4&7o, or 4.6o above the due aver- 
aget With heat above the general mean, and with moder- 
ate rain except on the aSd. The laat half had been 
pleasant on the whole. The coldest morning of the 
lust half was 33©, on the 26th; but the coldest day; 
8e.3o, was the 2*th. The hottest noon, 85©, on the 
SOth, gave the hottest day, 73© , an exceedingly hot day 
for the season. Only one hotter had occurred in the 
29 years previous, in this half, 88 © , at noon, April 25th, 
1840, and Its day, 75 © . The midday heat rarely exceeds 
80O in the last half of April. 

Tbe water Mien was 8.10 inches in the month, of 
which 2l78 inches fell from 8 A. M. of the 23d, with 
snow in the evening, and on the next day to 10 o^ clock 
only anew, all. which soon disappeared. This storm 
was a great relief to the coxmtry, aa it extended over 
New England as well as this State, and to the south 
and west The slight shower of the 14th, ended with a 
epiendld rainbow at sunset of full half circle and very 
brilliant colors. On the 16th, a fine aurora borenlis at 
the north, a bright auroral cloud with shooting pillars 
from 8 o^clock to 10, when the arch which had risen 
team the upper part of the cloufl, passing towards the 
zenith, broke into parallel lines two or three degrees 
long, and lying from north towards the equator, slowly 
Tanished. The work of the Ihrmers made fine progress. 
Lilac began to show its leaves about the 17th, and also 
the Missouri (Golden) eurrant. Early cherriet began 
to flower on Uie 22d^ but no progrees for ntat a week, 
'proves the pbwer of the rain and snow storm and cooler 
weather, when the blossoms came out fully at the close 
of the mon£h. The wild early flowers, trailing arbu- 
tus, spring beauty, <fec., had also appeared. Many windy 
days and dusty. 

The water of rain aad snow in these four months of 
thia year amounts to 9L6& in^lMs, whi(^ exeeefis ^e 
Ipeneral average by neariy one inch, a result not antici- 
pated. 

Of these four months the i^ean temperafi^ is 31^5^ 
only— near half a degree below the general avera^*e, 
and the cold periods have not been so severe as before. 
Tbe cold of January 8th, 1860, wa» severe^ the jneon 
being ihlly two-thirds of a degree below zero. But in 
, 1859, Jan. H}, toe mean of ti^e dsj wa9 6.7.^ below a«at>; 
of 1857, Jan. 18th, waa «.8© |^w ; and: of a6^ Feb. 
6y was 18.7 below. 

Hit.— The first week of May waa cqoI, and the sec- 
ond warmer ; and of the first 15 days, the D^ean tem- 
perature was 61,5 © , or 1.5 © below the genesal average. 
The ccAdest morning waa 87 © , coldest ^noon, 44 © , and 
Ixotteatnoon, 80© on the 12th, which waa the hottest 
day, 69 © . Little rain fell till the 13th, when there was 
nearly aalneh of water, and In the half month 1.19 
•l&chea. Vegetation brfs mide godd; hbt'rapift progre^ ; 
gma'^iid wHMt grown finely; cherries blosvotaed 



abundantly ; pears and apples have begun to fiower, 
and peaches are only a little in advonce of them, LUac, 
white and purple, just begun to flower ; Golden or Mla- 
Bourl currant full in bloom ; honeysuckle just begin- 
ning to open Many of the Sugar Maples bear no flowers 
this year; horse chesnot opening some bloaaoms and 
yellow buckeye fully in fiower. 

A frost occurred on the 14th and 15tb, not hea^, 
except in low grounds ; it is yet to be seen whether 
the fruit has been injured ; probably, it has not. ' 
Whose are the seaaons ? and j^rom whom should be 
graUtude ? 

Back Numbbbb.— Eaeh number of Thb FAsms is 
stereotyped, so thai we' caii at ail times supply back 
numbers to any extent All who subscribe will receive 
the entire volume. Any numbers that miss in the 
mails we shaU be pleased to replace at any time. Ths 
Amebioab Fabmbb for one year will make a beantUU 
volume of 3S4 pages, fiUcd with the experience of 
practical formers, and profhsely embellished with first- 
class engravings. 

Wb hope our readers will bear in mind, our'oflbr to 

send the paper on trial, to any address, for the remain- 
der of the year for fifty cents, or in clubs, at only 87 l»a 
cents eaeh. We earnestly request all of our subscri- 
bers to assist us in circulating Thb AsnsRiCAir Fabmbb 
among their friends and neighbors ; and now is a good 
time to interest them, and get them to gixe it a trial. 
Those who wish can have the back numbers from Jan- 
uary, as we stereotype The Fabmbb, and can at all times 
supply them ; or if they prefer to subscribe now for a 
year, they can have it, Itom July I860, to July, 1867, 
for only one dollar. Let all who receive this number 
try and send one or more names. 

If any of our readers have failed to receive any of the 
back numbers, we shall be glad to be informed of the 
fact, and will replacoany that are missing. 

To Adtebtisebb.— All advertisements should be re- 
ceived on or beft)re the 20th of the month to insure 
insertion in the following month. 

See our list of prize essays on page 193, and let us 
hear from you on one or more of these subjects.. Good 
short practical ideas are wl^t we vrs^t Shall we^have 
them? _: 

MB68B8 £ds.>-*I hare bnt little education, as you 
will see from my writing, but I like your paper so well 
.that I odnnbt help letting you know It I am 'just 
starting; o^tii^ the ^qrld,.ai|d have but little capital. 
Hence, I will pay close attention, to what I find in Tbb 
Fashbb; conb'eming a'f^ adhes and largo jproflts; or 
in<>thbr words I have btitfew.iieres of laud, and wish 
to Jsnow how to till it to the bf^st advantage. It is in- 
teresting to me to i^oad about bees, as I have one hive, 
and wish them to increasei— ilT., Tnd. 

Thanks, friend M., foryourkhid letter We sliiiH try 
to comply with your wlahes, and pleased to hear4hat 
ydiHilwH4<^pa|^/ -''^ ■ "* ^ 
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THB nrABKBTS. 



BooKMTU. May Sa, 1866b 
TLOTTB-White wheat, $15^116. Bod, |ll(^14. Extra 

8ut«, iaoo^«9. 

GRAIN— White wheat, 800c Bed. 87f5<a285c. porn, 80c 
Barley, 85(^90c Oats, 66c Rye, 80@90c 
PRO V1SI0N&-Meai pork, $81.60(^$d&6Q. Lard, 28c Butter, 



Kgffs, 16c Chickens. 20^22c Turkeys, Sb®22c 
CheeM|90^§4c Potatoes, $1^1. 96c 

New Yokk. May 22. 

FI«OnB~-Tbe market for State and Western floor is a shade 
firmer, with only a moderate demand. Sales — Superfine State, 
$7(^18. Extm State, $7.0S(^$8. 40. Choice State, «a46@f 9.80. 
Buperfloe Westecrn, $(^$^ Common to medium extni Western, 
$8^$9. Common to good shipping brands extra round hoop 
Ohio, $9® $9.6&~the market dosing quiet Canadian flour shade 
firmer, but quiet, at $a65<^$9.66 for common, and $9.70(^$12.90. 

GBAIN— Now Amber Mich, 215c White Michigan, 300c Bye, 
quiet ; at 86c for Western and 116c for Canada. Corn, 82^86c 

SpMlal NotioM. 

Tn pKfircMS Alkxaxdka's CnatsTMAs Girr.— An English pa- 
per tella a Uttle story of the Princoes Alexandra, which adtniraDlr 
liloatratea her domestic habits, her amiable disposition, and kina- 
ness of heart Crossing the hall of Marlborough House, late one 
afteraoon,a few days before Christmas,Uer Boyal Highnesa observ- 
ed a youneglrl of singularly delicata and reflned appearance, wait- 
ing, and also standing, though evidently flitiguccT and folnt 

The Princess kindly told her to sit down, asked her errand, and 
discovered that she had brought home some little garment 
whieh had been ordered for the children, and which the Prineese, 
who is much Interested in Sewing^ Machines, and understands 
their merits, had desired should be made upon the Grover & 
Baker Machine. Interested in the modest intelligent appear- 
ance and gentle manner of the girL Her Hignncss desired ner to 
follow her to her room, which she did, without the remotest idea 
who the boautinil, condescending lady waa. 

After an examination of the articles, the Princess asked who it 
was that had executed the work. The girl modestly confessed 
that she herself had done the most of it The Princess said it 
was done very nicol v, «nd finally drew from her protege the sim- 
ple fketa of her condition ; how she had an invalid mother, whom 
ohe was obliged to leave all alone, while she went to the shop to 
work ; how the fashionable rage for the Grover Jb Baker Sewing 
had suggested to her to become a finished operator on the Grover 
A Baker machine, with the hope, oh, xery, very br distant 
that some time she might own a machine of her own, and be 
able to work at home, and earn aomething more than bread fw 
herpoor sick mother. 

Tne Princess rang the bell, ordered a bottM of wine, some bla- 
coita and oranges to )^ packed and brought to her. Meantime 
•he had asked the wonderfng, bewildered child, for she was little 
more, where she lived, and took down the Address upon her tab- 
lata with her own band. She then gave her the delicacies which 
liad been put into i neat little basket, and told her to take them 
to her mother. 

On Christmas morning, into the clean apartment of the invalid 
mother and her astonished and delighted daU|^tar, was borne a 
handsome Sewing Machine, with a slip of paper, on which were 
the words: "* A Christmas Gift from Alexandra.*"— iiT. Y, Sour- 
doir. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Katis or A]>vsBTisiifO->42.60 petn u n ar e, or 26 centa a line per 
montli; one column, each inaertion, $26.0Ql Displayed adver- 
tisementa and cuta Inserted at the same rates. Special notloesi 
00 centa a line. 



I^H-ESEIiVE YOXJR FRXJIT. 

BPBVOEB'8 
PATSVT iBLF4BALnre 

FRUIT JARS. 

THE MOST KEUABLE, 

Jk Perreot J8ii.OQes«« 

The Bailest to Opei andCloM. 

Wm ProduMtho Oreatatt andMort 
Ptrftet TMwim, witlioiit which 

IMtwmnotKMp. 
0n Ckmgnlt your iaterefta and hay 

ao other, wholaaale httadQaartatii No. 

WSzihBgait. 




PLANER, BRAVN8B0RF & €0., 

SUCCESSORS TO 

PLAVER k EEYSEB' K0IBELES8 LOOK 8TITQE 

TTTlTJf r A TEXT BINDLVO 
V\ (jA(if<;, wbicb hurt oR the 
MKDAi: ]it thti y$.h <»rth* Ampr- 
lean !nfttjiat[:\ in l^6\ aver thlr- 
IV'^'Vtii d^uiHrtiuiTn, fcir Its tica- 
jilkTtjr, (Isiral'jilllry, twrmtv of lln- 




,.f ,^;.-4r n 



ua* nwiml^d iht? I r, .«; 

1 11 e ^.^Jlnl m \ i tei- ptm i ^ hf 

!x^^l 1* Enlfjii t ^KViU ■. .-;„,,.. 71 in 
I lie worhi It U livii from th- 61- 
Itiwlnje stf-iit. ol()t*ctl<m*; 1. T;it« 
clititf (.Wwhivl*; i. Carted Sit- 
<lk*;.i. VfttJtfut to Oiwrsfccm ; < 
UsihWlty to jfet ont of unlfcr; 6. 
Uiifj'<'c.tf*!MH7 4E'xpi<^D»<\ croubla and 

, !(jss of tltfib In n^tuilrlng; ft IHsa- 

gn rfthK iim[s.' 1n mtinintr L 7- Heavy Csutifl ; a Kvtry Maclilnpis 

WlljT:»)ir,-.] [r. il.L.,-. |-v|i-E':.r-3it-.i, ur fn till r.L.i'js jSm- lt■,.*^^,■y will be 

ing. Merchant Tailora, Manufacturers of Clothing, Coal, Vest and 
Pant makers, Gaiter Fitters, Shoe Makers, Harness Makers, Car- 
riage TrlmmeitL and on all kinds of Cloth and Leather work, it 
has no eouaL Believe not what agents and Traveling Pedlars, 
of other Machines may tell jou, but call and see the 

PU5ER, BRAlirSDOEF ft CO.^S MACHL\ES 

before purchasing elsewhere, as we court investigation, and take 
great pleamire In showing these late Improved machines. All 
those Interested will please call at the General State Ageaoj, 
where will alwa\'s be found a ftUl assortment, varvlng in price 
from $60, to $100, according to finish, the Sewing Quantferbeiiig 
the same in all niachines. So on a $60 maohJAe you oaa mw as 
well aa vou can on a $160 one. 

All kinds of stitching done at this offlee, on cloth or leather, V 
competent operators. Silk, Needles, Twist Thread, Oil, and the 
best of all kinds of Machine Findings always on hand. 

in all the different Towna in the State for the sale of theaa b«aa- 
tlfhl Machines. Also agents wanted for the sale of 

BUSSirS PATENT SdESSQBS SEABFEBEBS. 

Every V»dj wan^ one, as aay o»« ean aharpen the dulleti theaia 
and scissors in one minute. Agejita can make from $8 to $16 a 
day seillBg these osefbl little articles. 

Call, or addroM with stamp, 

CHABLES fl. HALL. 

General State Agent for 
Planer, Bransdorf & Co.'s Florence Machine, and 
Bnsse^s Patent Scissors Sharpener, 
jn 2$ Staix Stuvt, BooiiwraB, N. T. 

NBW POULTRY BOOK.-BOITKI) IN MTJS- 
LIN-^$1.0a Paper cover only JTUTY GENTS. Xrwef 
person who keeps Vownr ahoold have 

THE AMERICM POULTRY GUIDE, 

ooiriAiiniro ▲ 

FULL DS8CRIPTI01I OF ML PURE BRED POULTRY, 

Tte B$itFoir]iflBr Ift]riag,th«B$itfor Bliitddii$r,t]M 
B$it Str XATkBt, and th$ B$it 6ft]ii$ for tht Pit.; 



MOW TO TMMXt tStSM TOM VtKKA^ BOW TO SSLXOT mOC WBBI 

ooin ui io w ur rsk Birsnncsa, aoir to TArm rasK 

wtm tarn VAKOct, how to hjltb a oOod* 

BUFfiT OF aoM tomrak imvis, ao. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTT CUTS. 
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NjBvr . ravhTtLX book. : 

fOULTSY, EQOB, AHD D008, FOB BALE 



TflE AMERICAN POULTRY GUIDE. 

in Knilin, $1.00. Fapv Oow mlj 50 Omti 



XVSXT PEB80V WHO KEEPS POULTBT SHOULD. 

KATE en. 



White Hce Hack Spuiiih, Blaek Bed and Pyle Gamei 

SilTer and Black Hambaif hi, Black and Sil?er 

Polands, $7.0Q to $10.00 per pair} 

110.00 to |16 per triOi 

Fresli XSflnrs 

Yirem aajof the a*bove— 1 Dei., tS.OOi; S Dei. $6.00; 

6 Doi., tiaOO-CaraitiUy Packed and Seat aa 

diveeted* 

I Newfoundland Dog, I Year oldf and I 
English Coaoh Oog» 10 months old. 

Tli« best mftrkad Ooadi Dog in this eonntry. Each eSS-OOi 
ja-St Box SSS, AUtonr^ If. T, 



TOI.U1IKB III. 



NUMBK& 1. 



HOURS AT HOME 



Th« 3Cb7 BtnnberbeglDi the second year of Hoims at Horn. 
T^ l*velT« Biimben alrvvdy iasaed eon%|ln oyer two hnndred 
articles bj ytrj mt^ of the ablest and most popular writers in 
this eoontry an^ (n Europe. I^or the new year the conductors of 
HovM AT Hem aanoanM thefollowinf 

•PBCIAI. ATTBACnOIfSt 

A Miiek of psEpert tm svsIk ranes, by 

B«B«ld O. meelieU, («<Ilc MBrrcA,") 

Wm b« «ommeneed U the ^naa nombar. Alto n oerias bj 

Ilr» jr. CU BoUMa«, (}^T%m0tMrXlUomhJ»} 

And by 

]|«T. Br. Bvshaell. ^ 

TSSM8.-tI8.00 a year; six eopies fbr tlOiOO; thirteen for 
$90.00. The first year, elegantly boand in t tola. 0«^ P*8»Bi 12 
•ngrsvln«iJ|%QeeaelLpo6t|pM. Vor ec^ee «lth«r ToIa«M» and 
a y««r*8 sabaoriptlon ; fcr f 7.00, both Tolnmes, and a yearns sob- 
terlptton. 

pSEXmC-WHEELBB di WILBOm BBWOra MA. 
CHINS ftir twenty sabteilben, ($40.) 

A Ifaees * HteiUa OaMaet Ocfn worth $110. for 

ttity-ava snbacribers, i%lM^ and one worth $170 iw obo a«B- 
4fodsabaalbera,(|800.) ^ . 

G. 8GRIBNEB A CO., Kew York, Pnbliahenw ja-lt 



W^n 



PBOB. JFOVNSON^S FKBTII.IXBB. 

MOB« THA« POUBI* TOUB CBOFa AITD 

Ycmtablea. Twentyto thirty days sooner. Itirreeom- 
meadodbythe besttemera In the SUta It's prodneto haye 
taken the thntpramionu In all the States and oonntlea where 
exhibited. • lUbiflietared and Af sale by JoairBOiri* OAav«ma, 
.. ^ "" ftdroilaranddjiiootioaa Agoali 



Sprtngsilf . T. flondlor n o 



PURE FI.OI7B OF UBiBlJBNBB BONE. 

THE BOSTON MILLING AN0 MANUPACTUBINO 
Ck^mpany are the $ol6 oiMere of the only machlneiy by 



which 



Pun Flour of Unbamed Bone 



oanbe «iade. The members of thia Company and their Sf^nta, 
are all oentlemen of ths highett eomm^rHal •tanding ana ree- 
ponHoilUy^ and they guartinU^ every packaii^e marked with 
their trade mark«<none gonoine withoot lt«) to contain nofhiaf 
but Pure Unbumed Bone, except 6 per cent of salt to preserve 
it This surxmioa MAKiraamay be obtained and used without 
the least danger of the aduUm-oHon* cmd/ra-udt described In ' 
the sjcrleultural papers heretofore cxtonsivfly practiced, by 
**/ra'ududulent mam\faeturwi and unsorvpulout eeiUr^ at 
bone fertiiicarSw 

Orders for Floor of Bone shonld bo seat as follows :— 
CF* From that part of New Tork lyiac west of the H^dmi 
River, the Canadas, and all States west or Ohio and Lake £ziflL 
to BBIU09 d( BBC Rochester, N. T. 

^F*Fmm Kortham Ohio, Erie ooiaty, and the OU Terrftotr 
in Pennsylvania, to R H. BTAIB 4 CO., Cievehmd, O. 

^i^Amn the Kew England States, to 

A. J* DBTEBBAUX it CO., Boston. 
^F*From the Bonthem States, to 

JOHN S. BJSSSR dE CO., Baittmorau 
^F*From all other territonrvto 

a U. GABDNBB, Aaoat for the Company, 
. . 16 Cortlandt Street, New Torib 

^F*See ftmner advertisements In this paper. 

|3^Famphlets eontalning prices^ directions fcr use, aaaMi^ 
fesdmonlals, Ac, sent free to all appIicantA Ja4t 
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SHEEP JBTOIiBEB. 

OB HOLDING 8HBEP, WHIUB TAQOING, PABINO, 
or doctoring flset» 



Every 'Wool Oro-vrer 'Wanta It. 

Farm rights. Holder Ihmlshed. $& 

For Ihrm, oonnty and State rights, apply to patentees, 

KLDER A BAKES, 
Jn-lt» Hnntington, Lorain Co., O. 



THE 8PHYNX. 

THE EGTPTIAK MYSTERY OF 2,000 YEARS AGO, A8 
exhibited by modem ma^clanA Is it a myth ? Is it hu- 
man r Is it an optical delusion ? Is it electrical ? What is It ? 

laxRfUAjpn KoimLT fob nmi 

Pnalea and Oreenbaok Prisea ovary month. Send 15 oonts iW 
mmplo^ or 86 oeatafor thrao montha trial Sold by all daaUm 
J. C. HANEY A CO., 
Jn 109 Nassau St, New Totk, 



8B0BETS "WOBTH KNTOWIMG. 

AOQLLSCTION OF VALUABLE BECE1PES ON TABI- 
one anbjects, yarj few of whiA are to be bad elaewhera. 
Receipts for all. kinda of patent medicinea, perftimery, tolJet 
articles, soapa, wines, cordials, delldoos bevenures, candlea of all 
kinds, and innnmerablo articles in universal demand. It is an 
excellent work for druggists, storekeepers and othora, who deoiro 
to mannflMtara p<»nlar and saleable articles which dve an ex- 
tremely liberal profit Sverr one wiU find it asefUl tor fefer 
enoe. Price 95 centa. Sold by all booksellers, or sent post ptfd 
on receipt ;of nrico. Address, HA^EY ^ C0.» 109 N 
St., New York.^ 



Nasaia 

Jo 



GIBBVB, BBOS., HAGIO GRAIN BINBBB. 

FOB BINDING BYE, WHEAT, OATS, CORN STALKS, 
Jpo., wttli wHoh OBO man can do th« work 9I twp. li H 
also a great mvlag of gaain, and will laat for yoam 

Prloo .9X»S|IS. Pev Uluiac^ed. 

wlU bo iwit ftao 
lat your orders 
Address, 
OIBBUD, BROS., Wateri^ory, Ct. 



A aamplOi withetroolar oontalaiac partiealam, wl] 
to any one sending ns 15 cents. Send early, that 
may do Ulled in time for harvest Address, 



may 
Jti 



BOQUKS A7I0 BOCIinSanBS OF NEW .TOBK. 

A WORK SHOWING UP ALL THE TRICKS AND 
trapa ct great dtiea, folly ezpoaing the operationa of sharp- 
on and rasoals of ovary kind ; also ejmoung all the swindlea and 
hambogs earriod on thfoogh tho mail, or by penunbubiting and 
tmvelllng oporatom. This ia tha only work of the kind Issoe^ 
AHthofMiododffeaaraexpoaed. Illustrated. Price 86 ooata. 

Sold byiU bodueUim, or sent, post paid, on receipt of pric^ 
A4^«ff AMW^ 9% ^^ 9aswm S^ Now York. ^ 
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TAKti TOrHt CHOICE! 

OF A FIFTY-FIVE DOLLAR SEWING MACHINl— 
cither Whcxtlcr & Wilson, or Qrover & Baker, for the 
names of bUto«a New SubocriberB (o . , 

THE NEW YORK OBSERVER, 

with the moBey ($56) ft>rone yeer la advanee. 

A model paper.-^BMarder^ (Da Qaoln, BL) 
Well worth the priee.^lnd^pmdent, (Grayvinef IlL) 
A better Is aot publishecl— <7Aronic/«i (Greentburg, Ind.) 
A splendid paper.— rhion iV«M, (Lawrenceburg, Ind.) 
Ahead of allln editorial abiUtgr —Aural :Am&rican, UtkMK N. Y. 
WS ABS flEJTSINa XAGKm&B SYZBT SAT. 

Ttoin 7t'M|Mit) L. I. 

**' I wonld also thank jon for ttie Sewtag Ifiaehine, ail In apod 
order. We like it, and thank yoa for 1^ and for sending It so 
promptly. The papers also come. I expect to sei^d jrptt more 
2iaino& Every one likes Tfu Ohn^tr* 

Sample copies and Clrcalars sent to any AddreM/rM. 

Verms, $8.50 a Tear, In Adrance. 

fiXDNET E. K0B8E, Jr., ft CO., 
my-fit 87 Park Bow, New Tork. 
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PBASI PEAS!! 

OW IN STORE, AND READY FOB OUR CU8TOM- 
ers, at liapa^e's Gcnesco Seed Store, Rochester, N. Y— 
160 bushels Canfkda Creeper (field) Poos, 
200 bushels Black Ero Marron-fat i'eaa, . 
200 buf^hcls Early wafthincton Peas, 
100 bushels Daniel 0*Roarke Peaa, 
100 Early Emperor Peas, 
60 btfshch) Dwarf Blue Imperial PAa, 
CO bushels Prize Taker Peaa. 

ALSO 

160 bushels Timothy Seed, best quality— 

'26 bushels Red Top and Blue Gn8^ 

26 bushels Orchard Grass. 

SPRING WHE AT, 

And a TVUL amoktmxnt of all the leading klnda of G«-den and 
Flower Seed, Afijicultnral Implements and Machines, the b^st 
that can be found in this section. my 



THE KEOZIC FII^TEI^ 

has been used many years throughout the United 
I States, and its merit ftxlly established as poesea- 
Ing every PEAonoALaad somcnnc arrangement 
for the objects desired, namely, rendering the 
most impure Rain, River, or Hydrant water f^ree 
ftx>m all organic nuittei-s, gases, color, tasto or 
•mell. 

They are t)ortable, durable and coirf enlent, not 
liable to get out of order, and can ba transported 
any distance in safety. 

Addresfli K£DZI£ 4b BUN^TEL, 
]EU)ohester, N. Y. 
DMOffptlre drcalara seat free. mh-tf 




rpHE MOTHER'S JOt7BNAI<« 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE I 

For Mothers and the Household. 

ONE DOLLAR AND A HALP PER TEAR I 

In eyery Chnrch, Town and Yfllige, to SMtire nlbserlbera. Direet 
All lettera to MOTHER'S JOURNAL 

Feb*jrtt 498 Broadway, New York. 



20,000 ^i5S^ss1V?.*» 

1 year^old, $80 per 100. Lawton Bhickberri 



JCtNCE 8TOCKS-SBO- 

r'lOO. Adirondack Grapes, 
berry, |to per 1,000. Wil- 
ton's Albany Strawberries, 84 per 1,000. Norway Sprnoe, 2 to 8 
feet, stocky, $16 per 100. A fbw hundred Plum trees, $60 par 
100. A few bnndrsd Cherry treea, 146. 10,000 Apple traaa, fow 
ycvs old, nioe, $120 per IfOIXK 6^000 Dwarf FMra, three y«wA 
-Id, $960 per 1,000. 

^ ' 8ALTBB A ANTHONY, 

vtf BoehMtar,V.r.' 



THE UNION nilJTUAI* I<IFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Boston, Mass. Second to none. No forfeiture 
of poUeles. No litigatlOTL of clolmi, Hetiry Crocker, Pti^dent : 
W. H. HoUister, Secretary. 

Assets, Dec 81, 1866 $l,680.8n 

Inoteaie si&de Deoembisr, 1S64. ; . ; :....'... 48flL000 

Losses paid to date. . .-. : ". . : $44,000 

Dividends 600,000 

AxnoantiBsnrndtiieieb^....^ ...^ l(|,$Aa,710 

This Company having been incorporated In 1848, is now one 
. of the 

Oldest) Safest and Best) U^e tamanee Oompaiiiea In the 

Unit^ SUtes I 

The security of Its investments snd the eeonomy of its general 
management have sneocssftaUy eommettded It to the e<Mmdence 
of the public, and made 

THE HISTORY OF ITS PAST ITS PR0MI8K FOB THE 
FUTURE. 

It Issues all the ordinary forms of polldea, and has some plans 
of Insuring, okioikal with irsKLr, to which pnbllo attention Is* 
Invited. ; ■ 

Ca^Unlike others Mntnal Companies, it combines in Itaetf ttaa 
advantages of bf>th the ttock aad mt^uo? plana, its polley holders 
thus sharing In all Its profits, f which are large,) and at the same 
tim^ rendering it impossible for the Company to assess them for 
Its losses. Call before insuring elsewhere. 

Buuitnafloa is invitea. '' ' 

• OBOBOB N. S&nrHLDfl, Genmd A«attt, 

Offlos, aa Arcade, BoeheiUr. 

Address— Box 626, Post Office. 

W. S. Campbell, agent Orleans Cotmty, Na U Bnlrows Block, 
(op stain,) Albion. 
B. K Hill, agent, Genesee and Wyoming Counties. 
William Woodbury, agent, Canandalgtni, Ontario County, ap-tf 

F^JLt1JS?^vSA*^*SR i^Nl> HORSE 
0WKER»-5ufct publfchedi ' < , . ■ 

The Complete Turier and Kotn Boetor, 

giving the best and most oseftil remedies fbr ereiy disease to 
wbloh the Horse is sut^ect. 64 pages, price 16 ee&ts. Also, 

Hone Taming, witb Bttlev for SoleetlBg Oeod Honaa 
Breaking Colts, Feeding^ lie. 

64 pages, illustrated, prioe 16 eentsi BIther of tke ebore vailed 
fi«e for 16 cents each, or both for 26 centa, by 

HUNTER A CO- Pabllshers, 

my-St . ;; . .s MMdale, N. H. 

$S5 RARTJUBXTSSEWINaMACJUMK. $S8 

LICENSED under patents of Howe, Wheeler h Wilson, Gro- 
vnp^U^^, and Singer Qo^u ead«th<^«nly Clieep ifachine 
in the United States, having the right to use the Wheeler h Wil- 
son or four motion Under-Feed. 

■ We want Agents to sell them. Will pay $80 to $200 per 
mon^h, or allow large commissions. Will send machlnca, to be 
paid for whea sbM. Fet* droahus, Tertne, Ae., enclose stamp 
and address, PAGE BROTHERS, 

Okkbbai. AoKjrn, 
st either of oar offlees, Philadelphia, Ps.; Toledo, O.; or St 
Louis, Mo. . . 

Sews with double or single thread.— iSMen^/o Ameir^n. niy-2t 

CHEAP POULTRY BOOK. 

rpHB AMATEUR'S POUI^TRT GUIRB-By B. 

± A Wendell. **The American Ponftry FsneleT." Now in 
press and will soon be issued for the low prioe of 60 oonts. Send 
yoar orAsr snd stann te olmlar. Addrass, 

B.ArWENDEtJl 

Albany N.' Y. 
0^Aaklads«rjRMati^,ngadiiraad.Bri)UUYorMls. Send 
stamp (or etrcoUir. nk-tf 

BEANS ANR CORN," 

NOW IN STORB^ 
76 Bashels pore White Moantain or Mairow BeanSb 
.$$ BaibeIs|)Utf &aly Blag- Fkliip fia^ Ceta! 
60 Bushels pqr^ F^ly Dntton Seed Com, 
26 Bushels pare White Flint Seed Com—at 
my RAPALJFS Seed Store, Boehestei^ V. T. 

CHIOnRICH BEBDlilNG POTATOES. 

rriHB •«ABNBT CHIU—FITE DOlilABS. PBB BAB- 

±* Ml, at the Genesee Seed Store, Bocheatsr, H. T. 
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). inaPBOVBD PORTABLE 

^ BAHOMETER! 



Every IntelHpent farmer knows 
tht^vallioof a erood Banmieter, ymr- 
ticulorly in h.iyinjf and harvest, 
when Its hulicatlons of s coming!; 
Btorm will often enable him to save 
valuable ci-ops from datnnijo timl 
waste, and repay many times its 
cost There is hardly a business 
or occupation in which a Barometer 
will not prove useful and protltable. 
Since, by the Invention of tho 

yfooiruS Instmxnent, 

thoy arc made safely portable, so 
that a very beautiful and nicely Un- 
i5hed Barometer, coiTect in princi- 
ple, and perfect in constnietion, can 
DO readily obUiined by all at a very 
small cost, their use is becoming 
ualvcrs.ll. 

** It Is the best Barometer forgen- 
enl use."' 

American Agriculturist 

'* It is really a jrood, practical, por- 
table Barometer." 

Scientific American. 

"The very beat Barometer, and 
vciy cheap. '^ 

Mother's JonrnaL 

Agexts Wanted Everywhere. 

Bend stamp for circulars. 
All kinds, slzea and stylos of 
Theimometers of Superior Quality 
and Finish, constantly on hand or 
madt to order, 

AddrcM, CUARLKS WnLDKR. 
Pcterboro, N. H. 



rpHB GBBAT FAWII^Y S£WINOIVIACIIIN£. 



GtOYEISBlliP 



ELASTIC STITCH 

SEWING MACHINES, 

Are Superior to all othera for the following reasons : 

1. Thev sow direct ftom the apoolt, and require no rewinding 
of throrvl. „ vi * 

2. They are more easily understood and used, and less liable to 
deransrcment than other machines. 

8. Th«v are captiblo of executing perfectly, without chanjje of 
adjusimc'nt, a much greater variety of work than any other 
machjnc. 

4. The stitch made by these machines is much more firm, 
elastic and durable, especUiUy upon articles which require to be 
waslted and trt>ned, than any otner stitch. 

5. This stitch, owing to tho manner in which the thread Isin- 
wroMcht is much the most plump and beautiful in use, and 
retains Uiis plumpness and beauty even upon articles frequently 
washed and ironed until they are worn out 

& The structure of the seam Is such that, though it be cut or 
broken at intervals of only a few stitches. It will neither open, 
run, or ravel, but remain Arm and durable. 

7. Unlike other machines, these fasten both ends of the seam 
by their own operation. 

S^ With these machines, while silk Is used upon the Hffht or 
face side of the seam, cotton may be used upon the other side 
without lessening the strength or durability of the scam. This 
Ciiu bo done on no other machine, and is a great saving upon all 
articles stitched or made op with silk. 

9. These machines, in addition to their superior merits as 
instruments for sewing, by a change of adjustment easily learned 
and practised, execute the most heautiful and permanent em- 
brolderj and ornamental work. 

0BOySB ft BAKEB 8. X. 00. 
406 Bnwdwfty, Vew Tork, 
•P>ir or, 4S 8Ute Bt^ Boohefter. 



YENEEB FRUIT eSSKET 

Seoolior's I»atoiit, ^Tay 31, 1.S04. 

FOR conven1»»nco In picking Small Fruits, and fcr their safe 
transportation to market, and beauty uf urningement when 
on sale, thu 

has no equal. The Horticultural Exhibition of the American 
institute, held at Cooper Union lost season^ nwaided the 

FIRST AND ONLY PRIZE ! 

TO TITKHE BASKETS, and our most experienced Fruit raisers 
and dealers, give tlieni the 

PREFERENCE OVER ANY OTHER BASKET IN MARMT 

Sold by the trade generally, and by tho Afanufacturers. 

; A. BEKCUKU A SONS, 

Wcstville, Conn. 
IW Send Stamp for Circula r. FebOt 

AFGH'S RATI'-BONK StPFlRPHOS- 

PHATE OF LIME.— H.iujrh & Sons, Invtiu-irs and ^^oIe 

^' Manulacturens Phlhulolidiia. Thl» 

M^RK A MANUIiE 

•^ has been before tho AgriciUturnl pub- 

lic for 

TWKLVF YEAnS PAST. 
under one name and one prujirietcr- 
shlp. 

It has been nscd upon ^U cropa 
with ren\arkHbK' sueee.-?!', and by 
thousands of farnif rs in tho Atlantic 
btatoa, A trial will C(»uvlnce any 
farmer whc< has never used It, of its value as a manure, which we 
would ask all those to make upon their ^priiiir Crops. 

BAUGII BROTHERS & CO., 
I'sl Pearl Stn-et, N. T. 

General Wholesale Amenta. 

tW This old established maniu-o can be had of di alrrs in all 
Important towns, to wnom we recommend I'arnic rs to apply. my-St 




Efffifs for IXatelilngc» for ©ale. 

WHITE FACE BLACK SPANISH, PYLE GAIVIE, BLACK 

RED GAME, GREY DORKINGS, aad CRAMA 

POOTRAS, 

Eacb$7to $10 per pair; $10 to $15 per trlo^ 
according to age -and size. 

Fresh Eggs from any or all the above, $3 per dozen j two 

dozen, $R ; five dozen, $10.— Carefully paclied and 

lent in their turn. 



Send stamp for circular. 



Addreaa, 



mhtf 



R A. WEXDELL, 

Albany, K. T. 



FliODTKR AND VEGETABLE SIi:EI>8. 

VICK'S ILLITSTRATKD CATALOG-rTK OF 8EKD8.— 
Floral Guide for 1S6(>— 1» now published, and contains a 
MX dcwa-iptlon of the choicest floral trcnsurcs of tho world, and 
the best vejjetables with plain directions for culture. Illustrated 
with a colored bonquette and tiftv wood en^ari-aving'S of the new- 
est and best flowers, and containlnj? about seventy pnires. S^nt 
to all who apply, encloshiij Ten Cents, which Is not half the cost 
Flowers from tiieedvS sold by me, obt-iined tho first prices at tho 
princip.il State Falra, and hundreds of Counlv Fair*, the past 
summer. Address, JAMKS VICK, liochcstcr, ^. Y. my 

RUS8' PATENT SCISSORS SHARPENER. 

EVERY liAHY should have one. All canvasaers and 
asrents can make money sellini? tb Is useful little article 
without InU-rfcrine with other Inisiness. Saniptu sent Inf mail for 
60 cents. Address W. P. Pock. 13 Uold atre-.t, >»ew Vurk ; G. W . 
Kills 94 State street, Albany; or 0. S. Hall, 2» atato str^t, ^ 
Kochester, N. T. ' ■!>*»* 
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EITRIORDIURT OFFERII 



SUBSCRIPTION FOR HALF VOLUME! 



LIBERAL PREMroMS TO AGENTS ! 



DenironB of reaching the large number of fiurmeni who do not 
now take an agricultural pi^r,.we hare eonctaded to receive 
■abscriptlons for the coming half Toliune, (Jarjr to December, 
ineloalve,) of The Akkkioan Fabheb, at the following low rates : 

s^reu suBscnmioirB onT so gehts wsl bix 

XONTHS! 

5 Oopie« fbr $S. 8 Copleu f»r $8) and an/ larger 
number at the aome rate, or 37 l-H eenta eacb* 

For lilst of Premlams and Inducements to Agents, 
read over carefUlly the following list— choose your prize^ and get 
up a Club for ** the fkrmera* own paper:" 

ALL PRIZES AND ITO BlANKS f .1 1 

ITe will send any of the following prizes, (postage paid), to any 
Agent who will get up a list of subscribers at the Club rates of 
87 1*9 cents, fbr Uie ludf rolanie t 

TABLE OF PBE1III171IES, 

For tbe Half Toliime—^ii]^ to Beeemlier, 

1866) Inelnslre. 

Naof 

Value. BubM^s 

1. Soribaer'sSeady Seekoner and Iiog Book.... $ 80 6 

9l Miner's Domestic Poultry Book fiO 8 

a. The American Farmer for one year, 1^66 1 00 10 

4 Manual of Agriculture 1 00 10 

& Bogers' Bdentiflo Agriculture 1 00 10 

d The Horse and his Diseases, by Jennings 1 60 16 

T. Everybody's Lawyer 1 <0 16 

8. A beautifhl, fine large Steel Sngraving of 

Lieut Gen. <3rant, 18 by 24 inches 8 00 90 

9. A beautlAi], fine large Steel fingraving of the 

late President Lincoln, 18 by 84 Inches 8 00 20 

la Both of the abovs ^ngraTliigl, Mdi 18 by S4 

inches 6 00 82 

IL JYankUn Sewing Machine 80 00 160 

Being desirous of creating a love for beautlftil flowen, we have 
made arrangements to obtain a choice collection of flower seeds 
from Mr. James Tick, the well known seedsman of this city, all 
of which sre reliable, awd whleh give such great satisihction to 
all who try them. We will send a package, valued as below, of 
our own selection, or to those who prefer we will send Mr. Vick^s 
Catalogue to any of our VMdera or Agtnta, to make tbdr<own 
eholoa. They will bo pntnp i&iMck«ge8 and Mtki to any address, 

TAttCL Bubaor's 
L A «holoetarlety of Vlowsr Seeds, Annuals.... 12 00 20 

a, * ** *» » H ^^^^ '8 50 80 

a. " * • « •• ,... 000 40 

< •• « * « Aanual^Bi. 

ennialsand PerenxitalB 10 00 60 

Our aammer oampai^ is now 1>efor» you— -try and do all you 
ean to get jubseriben, and by so doing you will do good and en- 
eoursge us at the same time to make Trs AxnaoMM Faamb 
■mi nio9 worthy tlM Uberkl pttroing* U slrtadx eigoyi. 



CUSJft WANTED. 

THE BUBSORIBBB will furnish Casks and pay Obsh for any 
^puuitity of 

delivered at the Baflroad or CanaL ForAirther particulars, ad- 
dress, HORACE WILUAM&, A«ent 
BnflMo, y. Y. ^oy-Ot 
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RDER8 FOR ALL 

WOBKS OB BOOKS 



AGBICULTCBAL 



'Will AdCeet ynrXtlM. Prompt JLtt^enxtlotif 
by addressing THE ABKERICABr FABMSR, 

Roclicister, N, T* 
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JULY. 



** It Is ft sultry day ; the son has drunk 
The dew that lay upon the morning grass, 
There is no matling in the lofty elm 
That canupios my dwelling, and its shade 
Scarce cools me. All is silent save the fiiint 
And unlntermptcd mannurs of the bee, ' 
BettHng on the sick flowers, and tiien again 
Instantly on the wing. 

« ♦ ♦ ' ♦ * * 

Gentle and Tsloable spirit of the air 

^ O come and breathe apon the fiinting earth 
Coolness and life.'^ 

The cold of epriiig U now succeeded by hot sunliner 
-weather. The sun Bbines down upon ns with oil its 
power, withering up the tender plants, and scorching 
with its rays all vegetable life, and we sigU for the re- 
freshing winds that come firotn a cooler clime, and for 
the gentle showers to refresh the parched earth. 

WORK FOR THE MONTH. 



Haying and harvesting are the piindpal duties 
of this month on the Jknn, and oonseqnentlj the 
most important, but we must not overlook the minor 
items, some of which are as follows : 

OsnoNB— Should be kept free from all weeds» and 
if large bulbs are desired, they should be thinned 
oat to three or four inches apart in the rows. 

Buckwheat— Should be sown early this month, 
say aboat three pecks to the acre. 

TuBKiFS. — See what our correspondent 8ay8t>n 
this subject, on page 207. 

BKB8.-^oin weak swarms this month. Evening 
is the best time to do it ; then by morning peace 
will be restored, and one of the queens will be found 
dead. AH swarms that issue after the 10th, should 
be united, so that they may be strong enough to 
stand the coming winter. 

SuiQCKB Fjoxows.— Sheep should be turned on 
to summer fallows as soon as they look green. 

Cutting Tdosr — ^may still be done this month 
for fences or posts, and will laJBt as we said in the last 
number, longer than those eat at any other time in 
tlieyear. 



Ejeep Down the Weeds. — ^Let the war against 
these pests still continue. Don't allow one to grow. 
All arc injurious to tlie growing crops, and the soil, 
robbing it of the life food of your cereals and root 
crops, and you of your dollars. Keep the hoe and 
cultivator going. 

DojknssTic Animals.—" Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart fVom It," is also applicable to our domestic 
animals. Let them be treated from the very f.rst 
with gentleness and kindncs^, and they will be obe- 
dient and thrive. Do not use them unkindly, but 
make pets of them. Colts and heifers should have 
close attention ; then there will be no trouble to 
break a colt, nor to milk a cow when she comes in. 

Cleaning — should be the general rule of the 
summer months. While the stock is running at 
large, go over stables and cow houses, and have 
them thoroughly cleansed. Now is a good time to 
attend to thi8,'and have all buildings sweet and 
clean before the fall and winter season comes on. 
Nothing like whitewashing to accomplish this, 
and your stock will thrive all the better for it. 

Raint Days. — Wood should be cut and split for 
winter use ; stables and other outhouses cleansed, 
stock inspected, doors and gates that are ofi the 
hinges should be repaired. See that the plows and 
other implements are ready for immediate use, so as 
not to have to wait for them when wanted. 

Personal Sutebvision. — ** The farmer's hat in 
the field wiU sometimes do mor# than both his 
hands," said one of our correspoiidents in a back 
number^ However faithful m^ may be, there is 
nothing, like the head of a fanner being in sight, and 
the use of his eyes, are w^rth more than several 
pair of hands. 

PouLTBT— Should have as much room as possible, 
if confined. They likfi their freedom, but if kept 
in an encloaed yard.th^ will thrive well if supplied 
with plenty of green iood, firesh bo4b, gravel, lime, 
and any refuse stuff i^n^ the houae. The heu 
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house Bhould be frequently deanaed and weU white- 
washed constantly to keep them free from vermin. 
A little sulphur mixed with corn meal once or twice 
a week, and fed to the fowls, is a good preventive. 

Grain Habvkst.— The best test for wheat is to 
take a kernel between the thumb and finger, and 
press It. If there is no milkin it, it is ready to cut. 
If the juices have ceased to flow into the berries no- 
thing more can be obtained from the soil, therefore 
ii is ready for harvest. 

Drains.— Remove the sand which accumulates at 
the outlets, take a long-handled hoe and draw it all 
out, leaving a clean passage for the water. This 
should be attended to after every heavy rain storm, 
as drains need frequent attention, without which 
they get stopped up and fail to discharge the water. 

FARM ADORNMENT. 

It is much to be regretted that this most interest- 
ing department of agricultural improvement should 
have been so generally neglected by the farmers of 
this country— that merely the land itself should 
be made the medium of a circulating currency 
through the cultivation of wheat and other cereals, 
thus bringing quick returns and ready profits 
in dollars and cents, but forgetting the more 
permanent deposit which every farm should be 
continually making in the improvement of its land- 
scapes and proper cultivation, and rearing of stock or 
domestic animals, which seems to have been the mis- 
take of all agriculturists in America from the landing 
of the pilgrim fathers until now. The great tempta- 
tion to this has been the natural richness of the 
native soil, requiring little cultivation and no appli- 
cation of artificial or bam manure, standing as it 
did ready to receive a nucleus, in the shape of seed, 
around which to cluster a fund of wealth, to be 
* gathered and garnered by the farmer at the harvest 
season But this aboriginal richness of the soil is 
fast beiag, if it is not already exhausted, and the 
farmer of this country will now be obliged, like 
his less favored brethren on the eastern continent, 
to make agriculture a study, and to take every 
branch of his department of industry into earnest 
consideration, tWt he may be able to know where 
the most advantage may be gained, both in ready 
money and permanent investment. 

Now every person vt any experience, knows that 
a city lot or residence tbrt is improved — that is, if 
its walks, its lawn and garden are properly laid out, 
and its trees advanced in size— is worth double or 
treble the value of the niBighboring lot which is unim- 
proved, though the climate and situation are equal. 
This, of course, is applicable to farm experience. 
A fturm, where every field has a tree of some kind, 
uftder whose BpmtAOng branches the cow, the sheep. 



the horse, may find a grateful shelter fh>m the sum- 
mer heat of a noonday sun, and whose graceful 
foliage adds to the general appearance of the land- 
seape — that farm we are confident to say, is worth 
firom three to five times the value of the adjoli^ing 
one which is destitute of shade ln^es, aU other things 
being equal. 

Another thought. It is a weH known fact that 
human beings average less weight In summer than 
in winter, and that perspiration or heat has a ten- 
dency to weaken, &c. Surely that which is appli- 
cable to man, is applicable to his beast, and if this 
is so, and we all know how cooling a good shade tree 
is, and how eagerly the cattle seek its shelter from 
the sun and heat, it must be perceived at once that 
the value of a tree or two In each pasture or field 
is not only apparent in the appearance of the 
farm, but also in Its advantage to cattle, in pre- 
venting the evaporation through the pores of the 
skin of those juices which should go to form milk, 
fat, fiesh or muscle. 

It certainly cannot be necessary for the argument 
to be continued, or that we should urge upon the 
intelligent farmers of this country an immediate 
commencing of improvement in this direction. The 
thing seems so easy, the advantages so apparent, that 
surely every lover of agricultural improvement, or 
even every money making farmer, will immediately 
turn his attention, if he has not done so already, to 
this branch of farm economy. In regard to the 
proper kind of trees to plant, the farmer may use his 
own judgment. Any tree is an ornament, but still 
some are more adapted for purposes of shade trees 
than others. We should advocate the planting of 
such trees as combine both beauty and shade, and 
which also yield a crop of fruit from year to year, 
such as the sugar maple, chesnut, black walnut, 
&c., &c. Quite large trees may be taken with care, 
from the woods, in the fall or spring, and being 
properly planted, yield a quicker return than when 
obtained at the nursery, and which of course, must 
necessarily be much smaller. This we say may be 
done with care, but the surest way is to plant small 
trees, and wait patiently for their growth. Last 
fall we planted at our back door a willow, a foot \a 
diameter at least, in its widest part, and it is nJw 
putting out its green leaves, and showing o^her 
signs of vigor, Ac. *»* 

A coRHEapoHDEin? of The Ohio Farm& cleared 
his farm of weevil, by sowing salt about the gran- 
aries an<J mows, and Jn eveiy place t^at could be 
reached. He has not been troubled since thii^ 
although the bam had been infested for fiftecm 
years. __ _ 

Neysb defbr till to-morrow the work of io4igf. ! J 
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AGRICULTURE IN NEW JERSEY. 



-VrUTTSK ton THX AUSMICAX FARUZIL, BT W. J. THOMPBOX. 



Messrs. Eds.:— Onr next «rop in rotation follow 
iqg the com ofop, is oats; though aomQ of our fium 
ers have g^yen up the giowing of oats, under the 
impression that thej are so exhausting on the soil ; 
hence with them, wheat follows com. Oats should 
be sown as early in spring as the ground is dry 
enough to work, as experience goes to prove. Oats 
sown the last week of March or first week of April, 
will yield one-third more bushels per acre, are less 
liable to lodge, free from rust, and wUl weigh more 
to the bushel than if sown a month later. If the 
season Is not suitable for early sowing, it is much 
better for the farmer to plant the land with some 
other crop, or make an open fallow for winter 
wheat, or rye, than to sow the first of May, and 
expect a crop, especially if it is a thin clay soil, for 
on such ground they would be the poorest and 
meanest crop he could raise, scarcely growing large 
enough to cradle, and yielding but few bushels of 
light and almost worthless grain, not paying the 
cost of growing. The quantity of seed sown varies 
from 2 1-2 to 8 1-2 bushels per acre ; on a rich, loamy 
soil 2 1-2 bushels may do, but 8 1-2 is none toe 
much for a ligkt, soil. 

We commence to harvest while the heads retain 
a slight greenish shade, as oats allowed to stand un- 
til dead ripe become straw broken and shell badly 
in gathering. The average yield per acre is about 
85 bushels, though in favorable seasons, on good 
ground, 45 and 60 bushels are often obtained. 
The cost and profit on an acre stands thus : 

T^ amount of iBterest on land, fttHOO per acre |7. 

*^ plowing^ sowing, and harrowing tn 150 

• 81mBliebMedat0Oeti.perbiiah 1.60 

» catting, raking and houalng 8.00 

» Threshing 86 boahela, at T eta per bvflhel 8^45 

111846 

Q786biid»Uof QsttfieOetaperbQdiel $17.60 

By two loads <tf atnw 8^00 

188.60 

1446 

Net profit per aera $8.06 

As the straw almost half pays the cost of grow- 
ing, there is a profit of 26 cents per bushel, the cost 
being but 24 cents— « pretty hit paying crop. 

An soon as the ost crop is cleared off, the grcmnd 
is plowed some 8 or 10 inches deep, so as to give the 
stobble ft chance to rot, in ■preparation for a crop of 
winter wheat or lye. It is then let lay to the latter 
part of Atigvsft» when, the mannre is drnwn and 
spisad on ths ground ftt tha nto of twenl^^two 
hone loads per «uQre^ wfaiw it is pietty w«U hsirrofRod, 
so as to work thsmamfs^ffst^ well with the soil, 
after which it is again plowed (not so deep as at first,) 
and during the early part of September the grain is 



sown at the rate of 2 bushels of wheat or 5 pecks 
of rye per acre. Diflbront modes cf covering the 
seed are practiced ; some use a two-horse cultivator, 
others a light plow ; but the nu\}ority still adhere 
to the old method of harrowing in. Undoubtedly 
drilling in is the best mode, as it covers the seed all 
of a uniform depth. After all is completed, from 
8 to 12 quarts of timothy seed is sown, and finished 
by rolling. The average yield is 18 or 20 bushels, 
though some fieurmers obtain as high as 30 or more 
bushels per acre. It is generally cut about the time 
the grain will bruise between the thumb and finger. 
The yield of rye is about 25 bushels, and pays full 
as well, if not better, than wheat, on account of the 
straw being worth as much again as wheat straw. 

The cost and profit of an acre of wheat stands 
thus: 

To amount of interest on land, at 8100 per acre 87.00 

** 20 leads of maanra, one-third eharged to wheat 12.16 

** plowing, haRDwlng and rolling ' 460 

u cutting, raking, binding and housing: 4.00 

** threshing 20 bushels, at 16 cents per bushel 8.00 

*• two boahelB Of seed 4.00 

884.66 

BySObuabelaof wbest,at 89 840.00 

By one ton of atrtw lOiOO 

860.00 

84.06 

Ket profit per aero 8I6186 

Cost per bushel (1.78 1-4 and 26 34 cents profit, 
not including the straw, which if taken into account, ' 
gives a profit of 76 84 cents per bushel. 

The following spring we sow 15 or 20 pounds of 
dovor seed to the acre, and in case all things prove 
fiivorable, we have the pleasure of seeing and mow- 
ing meadows which will cut a heavy burden of 
grasB for some three or four years, when they are 
again broken up and pass through a similar rotation. 

OUR EASTERN LETTER-No. 4, 



w aiwaii roB xoa AManoAV WAMMwm, mr 9, m. laAcxarr, 



Tke fMother during the past spring htt been the 
general theme for oonvefsation, spfcolation and 
wonderment. In the first place, wf had a spring 
drouth with cold and backward weather, and to end 
with almost a deluge of water. 6b» of the heaviest 
rain storms ever known here, ^ceorred 6n the 28th 
and 29th of May, during wh)4li over four inches of 
water fell. It caused moxjt destinetion to seed in 
the ground, badly wash^g voA inundatJng many 
fields. It was a vezy^old storm, and many sheep 
which had been shflared perished ftom exposure. 
The aggregate loss of sheep through the New Eng- 
land States will amount to several thousands. The 
storm also delayed planting, and not so much seed 
wiU he put into the groxmd as would otherwise have 
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been. Matijr fields ^?rill require to be Ye-planted, or 
else plowed up and gown to late grain. The latest 
frost was on the night of May 81. 

Gr<^ Prospects, — The nsoal breadth of land is ttn 
der cultivation, and a considerably greater area has 
been planted to potatoes. The high price of theim 
In this market this spring, has given an impetus* to 
their cultivation. In fact, we hope to raise potatoes 
enough this year to supply " all the world and the 
rest of mankind." The apple orchards are just in 
blossom, with a prospect of a fair crop of fruit. 

Markets. — The potato market has been quick and 
lively during the past two months. They now com- 
mand 90 cts., but have been at $1. per bushel. Over 
nine thousand bushels were hauled into this market 
one day in March. Wool is a little on the decline. 
Merino, 50 cents ; common, 48 and 45 cents. Butter, 
25 and 35 cents, which brought 45 and 50 cents 
three weeks since. Stock well up and scarce. 
Farmers are raising nearly all their calves, which is 
a very hopeful sign. AppIes-^Baldwins, $8.50 and 
$9 per barrel. Eggs, 20 cents. Maine is a great 
egg producing State. Barley, 75 cents. Corn, home 
grown, $1.25. Hay, $10 and $15 per ton, loose. 

IUttis. — Qrass is very backward, and pastures are 
short. Many fields, particularly "new ground," 
winter killed badly. Unless we have continued 
,wet weather the hay crop will be lighter than for 
many years. Hay and potatoes are our staple crops 
for export. The birds have all arrived ; saw first 
cedar birds or "blow pickers," on 3d inst. The ash is 
just in leaf. The tent caterpillar is already at work 
on the apple trees, though I do not think they are 
80 numerous as during the two past years. The soil 
is very wet, and bat little farm work has been done 
the last ten days. The rold last winter Was very 
sharp, and garden pluuts, particularly bulbs, suffered 
severely. A great amount of muck has been used 
this spring, both clesir and composted with other 
fertilizerfe^ and our tarmcrs will no doubt be able to 
decide as to its valuu wlien the crops are harvested. 
Plaster is extenjiivelj usod iu this State with good 
results, particUarly. 'for potntoes. 

State JFhirs.—Thi" annual fair of the New Eng- 
land Agricultural Sork+y will be held September 
4-7, at Brattleboro. Vt., in connection with the Ver- 
mont State' Pair. Th^rc will i)robably be ah exten- 
sive show of shi'fip urd horses. Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and New lUmpshire also 'hold State 
fatrs. Maine has not yet decided to have one. 

Agrieultuml CoUrf/es:-^The Urm for the Industrial 
College of Maine has been Bccured, but no further 
action has been taken, and there are no indications 
that Fuit able- huiUiings will be obtained so that it 
can iro iTiTo tjf^enition this y«'ar. The Wortc of erect- 
ing hiiiMinj;^ ou the Ma^sachusettB College grounds 



at Amherst has been suspended, owing to the tmwil- 
lingness of the town authorities to pay the amount 
pledged towards their erection. 

WHAT rSED MAKES THE MOST VAL* 
UABLE MANURE? 



Ik answer to this question, lately asked by one of 
the outside members, Andrew W. Foot, Guilford, 
Conn., sends us the following table, prepared by 
Prof. Lawes, from actual experiments made in Eng- 
land, showing the comparative value of a tun of 
manure made from various kinds of food given to 
cattle. As but few have the work from which this 
is taken, it should be kept as a table of valuable re- 
ference. It does not increase our admiration of most 
crops, where manure is valuable, in a country where 
Indian com can be grown so abundantly as in the 
great com belt of America. But here is the table 
of values: — 

18 Indian com 10.85 

WMaH Mft 

15 Barlay «.S8 

Id Clover hay . . ^ ^. .. 6.64 

U MttAowlmy M8 

18 Oat atraw 2.90 

19 Wheat atmw 2.68 

20 Barley atraw 2.25 

21 PotatdeB 1.50 

22 Manffolds l.OT 



1 Decorticated cotton 
seedcake f2T.86 

2 Ri^cake. 21.01 

8 Linseed cake 19.72 

4 Malt dust 18.21 

5 Lentils 16.51 

6 Linseed 16.65 

7 Tares 15.75 

8 Brans 15.75 

9 Peas laSS 

10 Locnst beans. 4.81 

11 Oats 7.40 

12 Wheat 7.08 



28 Swedish tomlpa. 91 

24 Common tnniipt. ...... 80 



25 CaiToU.. 
if. 



r. Tribune. 



PouLTBY Manure. — ^As we have often stated, we 
believe that our common management of poultry 
is wasteful and extravagant. We might make a 
great deal more by care in economizing the manure 
of the poultxy house, and that is worth attending to. 
Here is what Geyerlin, whose book was alluded to in 
ikte Home for PouUry, leoentlj pnUiahed, says on 
this point: — 

In France, as well as in onr own country, most 
eminent chemists have proved by analyaiB that poul- 
try manure is a most valuable fertilizer, and yet, for 
want of a proper system in housing poultry, it has 
as yet not been rendered available to rural economy. 
The (Celebrated Vanquelin says that when the value 
of manures is considered in relation to the amount of 
azote they contain, the poultry m^nze is one of the 
most active stimulants; and when, as a means d 
comparison, the following manurai are taken, in psfts 
of 1,000, it will be found that^ 

Hone Manure coatalna. , 4.0 part* «fawta. 

Guano as Imported 48.7 io. 

Guano when sifted of vegetable and itoae . • 06l9 'do. 

Poultry Maanre Ao da 

It will be seen that it is worth pieseTViBg, even 

though it may be small in amoimt.— i^Nmian. 

Thb stubborn, who bend not, ^e 0oone(ii wiU 
break. 
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HOP CULTURE. 



TBBiax AiiDpjULiaiTBa or thx hop tlajxt^ and tbb 

BSMMDlMtL 



Wb give the snbjoined communication firom the 
pen of Mr. T. W. Collins, who has been a regnl^Bur 
contributor to the pagea of Thb AmbiucaK Fabmb:r 
since its commencement^ on the subject of Hop 
Culture. 

Mr. C. has for many jears devoted his almost en- 
tire attention to this branch of husbandry, and has 
yisited and examined manj of the most celebrated 
hop^growing districts In America and BurOpe. His 
improved method of training b^ means of stakes 
and twine, giving a horisontal support to the plant, 
is becoming deservedly popular, and will doubtless 
be generally adopted. See cut, page 83. 

One of the most discourBging features of hop col* 
tore haa been the depredations of the louse, and 
other insects, which have heretofore destroyed a 
large per oentage of the crop. Mr. Collins, on a 
zeeest visit to England became posseesed of the 
remedy which we published im the April number 
of The FABMBB,and was entirely satisfied 'of its 
adaptation to t^e necessities of the case. The 
knowledge of an effectual remedy for this scourge of 
our hop gardens, will be of untold value to gxoweas. 
Mr. Collins wiU'from time to time communicate 
^ to the readers of Thb Ambbicak Farhsr informa- 
tion nUdiye to the cultivation and oondition of « the 
hop plant, and all who desire to be infonnedfoA the 
•uljeot, said avail themselves of his extensive expe- 
rieaoe as a planter, should possess Thb Fabhbr, 
and diculate it among their friends.-^El>s. 

Bds. Farmeh :— As this is the season in which 
the yermin appeared on the hop vines last year, I 
vrould call the attention of your readers, who are 
hop gtowers, to the remedy tor the louse, which 
Appeared in your fourth number, (psge 119,) and 
^hich I saw api^ed ettensively in Bng^d last 
eeasoii. I would also lay before them another rem- 
edy, slightly different firom that, Which J have Just 
received from an agent there, consftsting of a«imple 
decoction of tobaood, strong enough to kill ticks on 
sheep, or the blue louse on colts or calves. It is 
equally effective against the vermin on hop vines, 
or the worms which feed upon currant busies. One 
geutiemaii writes : " We use strong soap suds made 
with soft soap and tobacco water, with one pound 
of eopper&s to every five gallons of the liquor." 
This wash is applied to the vine when trained on 
the horisontal plan, by a syringe, or; if on the old 
'^ plan of long poles, with a force ptimp, or garden 
engine pump, to throw the liquid with totoe agatnet 
the under side of the leaves, as the louse is always 
•hsM first. 



I have full confidence in tlg«t rovfdy, aad^ would 
recommend every hop ^ower to be prepared ior the 
vermin, if they make their appearansce. It is of 
great importance to the hop grdwer to secure a large 
crop this year, as even if the crop is a full one, the 
price must be high, and if it should be a partial 
failure, the price will rise very high. There are two 
causes for this: first the nq)£d increase in ths- 
demand for hops ; and secondly, the great deatvux 
tion of hop yards the past season, owing to cuMitog 
the vines at picking as is practiced in yardfl en long; 
poles. The vines were cut early, and the c^n wJA'- 
ter left the roots, after ,a most severe draia u|{oni 
their vitality by loss of sap, exposed thiouglxoflt ^ts 
whole extent tg severe frost. Many yards sa treated 
were whollj^ destroyed, or so injured as \a cause 
them to be jpdowed up this spring;. 

Jj&t no one be discouraged from raising this crop, 
as the indloationa are in favor of good prices for 
years to come, and the expense of growing hope is 
not one-fourth what it has formerly been.. Those 
who have read your paper, if they did not know of 
it before, have learned a better and cheaper w^ 
than to use long poles to run hops on. The oariy 
drawback we have yet met with in this countr^i^ hss 
been the injury done by the louse for three, jiears 
past in New York aud the Eastern States. They 
have as yet done little iivjuiy in the Westersv 9tstj^ 
which are well adapted to hops. The prajddw VWJ 
be used for this crop, as little dami^e, occurs, 
from high winds as with any other cro|}* I|vi^ed«. 
they need less manure than many of ouj'roldjex.Bgils» 
although it is poor policy to use any t^& without 
using some manure. Concentrated manure or flour 
of bone will answer. A gentleman. Q;pm ^Minnesota ; 
writes that he grew 1,600 lbs. hops t^i^tb^ acre the old 
way, but that he has' adopted the n^w method, using 
a stake eight feet in length to. each hill conuected 
with twine, which will add 5ft per cent to lu^orop,. 
besides improving its quality^ and*at- the sane time 
lessen the labor and expense in every pSirticuliu;- 
step, from setting the stakes to applying thto waslii 
for the vermin, should it unfortamateiy attack hii 
yard this year, which it has not as jet. In Uuai, I 
have not seen any appearance ^' th^ louse, tho«gh 
I have been visiting* th» hop gardemfbr three weeks 
past, and still hope vre- may noVbe visited by this 
soourge of the hop planter. AM are invited to^use 
these remedies, and also to, apply the tour ol sul- 
phur to their vines, jlipuld t&e^ be affected with the 
mold, a disease oomuiQU. ia Ku^pe^ but which has 
not yet visited our gar^ns. ]>. w. CaLLIKS. 

Ths son, by^ its weighs is constantly trying to 
form rock under It in the soil; It is the farmer'st 
business to see that' it ^n*t do^lt. Ks plow audi 
spade MM the ms•lUl^to•fr0ve&t it^ bat etpMiillftjui 
subsoil pknr. 
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HOW WE FARM IT IN THE GENESEE 
COUNTRY. 



WKITTKN TOB THK AHKXIGAN rARMEE, BY P. C. BKTHOLDII. 



VimXB FITS. 



WfiiTE Beans— Have grown to he quite an import- 
ant crop with tlie fanners of the Genesee country. 
Taken one year with anotlier, I deem them fully as 
profitable as wheat, and think they will net nearly 
as much as corn. We prefer planting them soon 
after corn ; but good crops are frequently grown 
when , planted the very last of June. It was once 
tliought that almost any land, however poor, wotdd 
answer for beans, and the expression, *' too poor to 
grow white beans," when used in reference to any 
soil, was considered enough to settle the reputation 
ot that soil. But we have come to know that it pays 
to have land in pretty good condition for white beans. 
The bean crop generally occupies those lots or patches 
which could not be got into condition in time for 
planting com, or potatoes. A sandy, or gravelly loam 
is well suited to the bean, and it should be in tilth 
and fertility capable df bearing a fitir crop of tofn. 
I consider the Medium variety the most profitable 
in the long rim ; for, although the Marrow and Kid 
ney will yield (when they succeed) larger crops, and 
sell for higher prices, yet they require a longer sea- 
son to mature in, and consequently, are much more 
liable to become weatherheaten, 

I would recommend planting in rows 3 1-2 feet 
apart, and hills about one foot in the row— just 
enough to admit the hoe between the hills. Most of 
the cultivation should be dpne with the cultivator. 
As soon as part of the beans aro ripe, pull them, and 
throw them into small piles, which turn as often as 
they get wet, and when cured, draw into the bam, 
and thresh as you draw— if convenient ; if not, store 
on scaffold, rather than bugs. 

With good farmers the yi^d will nm from twenty 
to forty bushels per acre, and the ftverage price will 
be about |l.fiO per bushel, making « gross ^eld of 
from. $S2 to (64 per acre ; and that withont exhausts 
ingthe laad mudi* or jeq^iiring^a^ great amount of 
labor. Some&rmeFS drill in beans with the grain 
drill, nsinc evciry alternate <diiU, thus making the 
drills about 18 lnche0 aparti— but tbM does away 
with the cultivatoi^'whifih I beUeve in luiag wb«n- 
ever piaotioable. 

Haying.— Clover haying is generally owmnenoed 
the last of June, the smiOler variety maturing first. 
When all the heads have come into bloom, Is the 
best time no cut clover. With most, the mowing 
machine has siiyperoeded the scythe, and the eharm 
of haying is gone foieiyer. Who, ih$X warn taiiliar 
withsojml seenefl fifkaen to Iwenty.. yean 4««u does 
not remember with plewnire, the bewitiAil aod'ui- 



mated spectacle wesontod in a hay-field, where a 
number of sturdy mowers, with steady and simnl- 
taheous stroke were sweeping across the meadow ? 
There was grace, and beiLUty in their movements, as 
they swayed to and fro, driving the keen blade 
through the tall grass. The end of the swath is 
reached, and they all go through the operation of 
whetting their scythe, before commencing another. 
The whetstones ring on the steel blades, with a musi- 
cal sound, and some one whets a challenge, which 
is a sort of tune, perhaps " Yankee Doodle," on his 
scythe. It is accepted, by a few raps on the scythe, 
and their eyes glisten Vith eager excitement for the 
race. The one Who led on the last swath takes his 
" lot swath," which is behind the rest, and the next 
leads off. They must all keep stroke, or thero would 
be danger of cutting one another, so the only way of 
gaining advantage, is in striking further ahead. 
If the former ones are the best mowers they will 
soon distance those behind ; but if the oontnnry, the 
hinder ones vrill greatly embatraes the leaden, by 
rolling their swaths on the heels of their scythes, 
and if much smarter, will mow past them, and take 
their swaths. Mowing Is hard work, giving vigor- 
oue exerdee to nearly «very muscle, and many a 
young man, or large boy, has injured himeelf irre- 
parably, by rasing in the hay field* Under favor- 
able droamstance8,one and ahalf acieB is a fidr dale's 
work, mowing ; where the grass is loidged, an e:|:peit 
mower would not accomplish more than half of that 

But these pleasant reminiscences of our boyhood 
find no counterpart in the scenes of the preeent. 
Now, a solitary boy mounts the mower and rides to 
the meadow, while the rest of the farm laborere are 
probably hoeing com or potatoes. He drives about 
the fi<dd untU night, when frosL five to eight acree 
are cut down and spread evenly over the ground. 
The next moming, as soon as the dew is off, he goes 
again with horse and revolving rake, and in a few 
hours the doyer cat yesterday is in winrow, and an- 
other hand soon has it rolled up into small cocks. 
These are left to sweat until the dew ia off next day, 
when they are <q)ened, spread around a little, and 
two men oommenoe drawing^ into the bam« Nok 
even a boy is required to rakeVfter, ^s formerly; fit 
the horse rake soon gleans the field. Pitching Ziay 
is work that tries the strength, but some make }ondi 
lighter work of it than others. There is a paeuliar 
sldgkl in pitching ha j, as in most other kinds of 
labor, whicb enablee the possessor to n^complish 
more with less expenditure of strength, ihan thoee 
lacking it. 

It is quite an art to 0o core doTer Ihat it slwll be 
dry, and yet. retain all its leaves/ be bright and 
gpreen, and yet not musty. To /usoompUah this, it 
wiU not do to Ist it lay lQpg,.e]rp«ied to the scorch- 
ing ion. It should be either constantly stizi^ «atU 
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diy, or be pat iato small cocks, and allowed to 
sweat, wlien an exposure to the son and air for a 
short time will complete the curing process. The 
former is the better way, but requires more labor ; 
the latter is certain provided no drenching rains in- 
tenreae. Should any of the new hay tedders prove 
practicable, they would be valuable auxiliaries in 
curing hay. 

Timothy and red top require less curing ; indeed, 

many &vor putting them into large mows, with 

scarcely any curing. Our best grass farmers— those 

who raise hay to sell— usually cut timothy and red 

top as soon as the blossoms have fallen ; rake up in 

the aitemoon that cut in the forenoon, and draw the 

next morning as soon as the dew is off. This will 

answer, if put into bags with tight sides, and the 

top of the mow is covered with a foot or two of 

straw. In that case, air not having free ingress, 

active fermentation does not take place, and it 

gradually sweato out. The top of the mow, if 

allowed to come in contact with the air, would 

mold ; but the covering of straw will save the hay. 

The question of the bett way of curing hay is an 

open one. On the day loams above Bochester the 

hay crop is an important one, being, in many cases, 

the leading crop. Good larmers get an average of 

two tons per acre, which sells at from $ld to lao per 

ton. Take the average price, $16 per ton, for good 

timothy, and we have $82 gross, per aca^e ; at a real 

cost of not more than $8 per acre, for those living 

within ten miles of market. 

A good timothy meadow, on clay looms, top- 
dressed with ^e manure every three years, will go 
seven or eight years before it will require ros^eding. 
Habtbbt. — dose upon the heels of haying follows 
harvest. Rye is generally ripe first. Sometimes 
wheat, and sometimes barley succeeds ; and last of 
all oats " whiten unto harvest.'* 

On the small scale we farm It in the Genesee 
country, I do not set a very high value on the 
reaper* In most instances, considering the delay 
and accidents incident to working a reaper in a 
small field, X am of opinion that the hands required 
to man a reaper, would well nigh cut the field with 
cradles, and rake and bind it in the same time the 
machine would. At any rate, I doubt whether the 
saving in labor actually p^ys interest on oostand 
wear of machine. But when you get on the 500 
acre fields of the western prairie, there the machine 
will tire out man. A good cradler, under favorable 
circumstsnces, will cut from 2 1-3 to 4 acres of grain 
a day, and an expert raker and binder will take the 
last clip off the cradle. 
^ It ia quite important tiiat the grain should be per- 
^ fectly cttred before taking from the field. This is 
done easy enough in fidr weather by setting up the 
•iMttvmin (^en I>atflk«hpoML ti»t ia a doabk row I 



with the tops leaning together. But.if the weather 
is catching, such a shock will not shed the rain weU 
enough. Two cap sheaves set on a shock of this 
kind, containing eight ot ten sheaves, will turn the 
rain pretty well. Cap sheaves are bound near the 
butts. The tops are separated and spread over each 
side of the shock. 

Where it can be done, it is a saving of hibor, to 
have a machine set in the field, and the gram 
threshed as it is drawn together. Where this can- 
not be done, all the grain should be stored in the 
bam, if practicable. Settlors in a new country have 
a plausible excuse for stacking out their grain— the 
£umers of the Genesee country have none. 



TURIIIP8. 

Eds. Fabher :— Newly cleared land is in slmost all 
instances best for English varieties of turnips. With 
such, having a surface soil of rich woods moid, little 
preparation is needed beyond a shaUow plowing, 
thorough honowing. and perfect pulverization. 
Turnips grown on new land are least liable to 
attscks from the fiy pests, and as I have never heard 
of any reliable remedy for, or preventive of the 
scourge in field culture, either new ground, or veiy 
hite sowing should be the rule. 

If old land is the neeesslty, it ought to be libersJly 
enriched with well rotted manure, plowed, cress- 
plowed, and harrowed into fine tilth ; then top- 
dressed with plaster, bone dust, and wood aahes^in 
equal parts, sown broadcast at the rate of say three 
barrels to the acre, a week or ten days boioie seed- 
ing time. 

If miscellaneous feeding of both stock aM human- 
ity is the intention, J should say sow either Robert- . 
son's Golden BaU, or the YeUow Malta,, in Ohio, from , 
July 2ath to August 15th ; about ten aances of peed 
to the acre. Mix thoroughly with CMrse dry,eand, 
an ounce of seed to a pint of sand, aad sow brosd-. 
cast, casting and cros^ casting lands twenty-^efeet. 
wide across the field, taking a calm day, and vith.'ft 
promise of rain near at hand. The seed m^y douhj^ 
less be obtained from any first dass seedsman. 

^^ ^ ^^^^ COBBIO, 

Warts oh Cattlb.--A subscriber asis how warts 
caabeieadilyreiwredwith caostic, lunar oa potash. 
Five cents worfthof eanstio or oss«lfe of potish will 
saflSce^ Keep the eanstie ia a ^rfU, takea«0Uck oi 
it, wet the end wtth water or ffiittle, and rub it on. 
the warts. Two ox three applications will sufl&». 
Be very careful of the caustfc of potash, or it wilL 
eat too deep and make a sore.— J^. ^. JPhrfner* 

A MoBiLB paper thinks the forthcoming cotton 
crop will reach three million bales, and that the 
price will fkll so. much that next year's ccop will be 
lednced to a smaller amount. 
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FENCE PHILOSOPHY. 



^ MITJUI VOB THB AMXBIOAK riJIIIEB» BY *%0<MUO.* 



As we shall never come to ditch abominations for 
division or outside fences in this country, and as 
. with all the most earnest preaching, our progressive 
farmers and energetic agricultural eijitors are capa- 
ble of, our out-in the-country friends cannot be driven 
to any great extent into symmetrical hedges and 
neat, efficient wire fences, anything inside of three 
hundred years from this date — ^anything that shall 
aid in prolonging the existence of the old fashioned 
^* worm," post and rail, or ordiDaiy board fence 
afiairs, to whick we 00 portinaciously cling, ought 
to be welcomed by fanuezs^particalarly those in- 
habiting regions where timber is already scarce and 
dear, and is rapidly becoming more so. 

Beginning with the old, ungainly worm fence, let 
OS see if we cannot improve otir tunial prac- 
tice of laying it. Instead of '* ehucJdn^ the bottom 
nSls right down on the ground, to rot in four or five 
jyeaas at the best; place a comfortable stone or 
ichunk of solid lasting wood under their heads and 
iueela, lay the rails always Bap side dotm, for worms 
wfll bore into the sap, and water will run into the 
worm holes and rot the rails, if you lay them sap 
side up. Then ride the small end of the nil with 
the big end of the next length always, so as to give 
pitch and proper dndnage to all the nils. 

Where rails are cut twelve feet long, it is better 
to make the angles four and a half feet, to give the 
fabric sufficient solidity. Then stake and rider prop- 
erly, and a rail fence constructed under these simple 
rules will last Just three times as long as one pitched 
together in the usual careless manner. 

Several experimentalists on fence posts have lately 
been posting publicly the results of their practice 
4 of setting posts top end downwards in the ground, 
.accompanied by the declantion that timber thus 
reversed when exposed to out-door vicissitudes will 
last many times longer than if planted in the order 
of growth. Now, the exercise of a nttle practical 
f common sense, and just so much knowledge of wood 
tStracture as every fiumer miglii to possess, must 
shiow this philosophy to be abeozd. 

Almost all cor North AmeriesB woods an so 
pcnpons that take t, section of any of our fence posts, 
excepting red cedikr, (and it donH matter mnoh 
Which end of that goes down, it will last forever, 
sajway>) a section, say three feet long. Fix' on 
t^ tepjend, a dab of saliva or soap suds. Apply 
the lips to the other end, and a strong blast from a 
"healthy pair of bmgs will send ike moistnn oat in 
bubbles as If It wen boiling. Beverse ends and 

pplication. and blow till you bunt, yon cannot 

tart a bnbble. Does not that experiment prove 

imefblngT 



'• Yes, but I don't quite undentand what.'^ 
No; then, your pardon, sir, permit me to instruct 
you. These pores through which we can blow our 
breath from the butt end of the stock upwards, are 
little pumps most beautifully amnged, through 
which the tree by capillary attraction dnws the sap 
from its roots to the lofty, leafy structure through 
the whole length of its trunk. By placing a clean, 
diagonally cut section of any of our woods under a 
solar microscope, having a power of only a few hun- 
dred diametero, and in all these capillary tubes will 
be found the rudiments and remains of beautifully 
arranged valves, all opening upwards. The tree 
during the season of the upward flow of sap must 
have ihtervals of rest, otherwise its vitality would 
be eildangered by an overstrain of its physical 
structure in constant suction. Hie closing of all 
these valves placed along the whole length of the 
tubes within a few inches of each other, sustains the 
minute colunms of water, and permits the tree to 
relax its strain of Inngs nntil a new supply of sap 
is required for the foliage. Now, if we set sections 
of any of these woods in the ground as for fence 
posts, placing them butt end upwards, and leave the 
ends exposed to the weather, as fence poets almost 
always are, by the falling open of all these thou« 
sands of little valves, there is an unobstructed water 
course through the entire length of the post. All 
these tubes fill with water in sbowen and storms, 
and either filter into the earth, or dry out in warm 
sunny days, and the result is* an early decay of the 
wood. By pladng the post normally, butt end 
down, charring the outside of all that goes below 
the surface, and giving the top a strong daub of lead 
color paint, all the s^vice that ought to be expected 
firoma fence post may be obtuned. By placing the 
posts top end upwards, in ^he event of the paint 
wearing off, or becoming cracked and leaky, the 
tube valves of the wood are all closed, and no water 
can descend more than a few inches from the top. 
Such has been my fence practice, and it has always 
been satisfactory so far. I intend to take another 
fence or two some day. 

Acreages or Crops in Prakcb.— The foUowing 
table of the number of acres devoted to several lead- 
ing crops, is made np from the official statistics for 
whieh France is distingiiiBhed : 
Qiopf . 

Katrnvl Meadows 10,000,000 

Artificial »* r,BOQ,000 

Boota 6,000.000 

Data. T,C00,000 

TtHkm i2;soo,ooo 

Wheat 1«J,500,000 

By«, Bitfley, Iftdaa, BaekwlMCt IbfiM^Wi 

Other crops 7,000,000 

Vlneyarda Bi,«00,000 

Wood 20.000,000 

UncnltiTated. 9ffJM,W9 

Total '. 1S1600.000 

The official estimate showij an increase of 647,600 
acres of wheat in Franco, compared with 15 yean ago. 
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POULTRY CRUIMBS. 



wxxrnar fob tiis ▲jcxkica.x fajuceb bt a v. bbxbst. 

Ko pooltrr keeper has a right tocdmplain of want 
of success, if he neglects keeping a regular account of 
food consumed, and profit by fowls and eggs sold. 
Without this he is groping in the dark, and the 
usual termination of such undertakings ends in 
disappointment and loss. This hint we imagine 
maj prove of service to many of those who can 
least afford to suffer loss hy their x>oultry, and 
most desire to increase their gains ; for after all, it is 
only by following out a regular system of manage- 
ment that any person can expect to satisfy hiiHself 
that his fowls, of whatsoever breed they be, do 
really pay. Many dislike the little trouble it may 
create, and looking upon the chicken as an insignifi- 
cant item, are content to go on as before ; but at the 
same time they have no right to be surprised if 
these rough calculations neither convince others nor 
fln their own pockets. 

It is a fact, and it is not the less true, that most 
old women, who live in cottages know better how to 
rear chickens than any other persons ; they are more 
ffocoeasful, and it may be traced to the fact that they 
keep but few fowls ; that those fowls are allowed to 
run freely in the house, to roll in the ashes, to ap 
proach the fire, and to pick up any crumbB or eatable 
morsels they may find on the ground, andaie nnrsed 
with the greatest care and indolgencei 

Hens have peculiar fkncies in regard to their nests, 
which Hke our watering-places,, suddenly become all 
the nge, and are pronounced onftushionable at other 
times. Out of about ten nests in our poultry 
house, but three wore popular; why or wherefore 
we know not, as they possessed rery diflferent quali- 
ties, one of these was in a cold comer on the ground, 
the second was ia a window eaq>osed to light and 
heat, the third situated in a dark room in an iron pot. 
Although we are of opinion that nests had better bo 
left an open question for the considerotion of the hens 
themselves, we will give our ideas on the subject. 
Of all materials usually employed in their construc- 
tion, we think shavings, pine or any resinous leaves 
the best, old lime hair, which is a preventive of lice. 
Hay is bad, as it soon generates vermin. We have 
almost ij^vaiiably found that the strongest, largest, 
and best broods are hatched on the ground. 

To clear the poultry house of vermin,, about once 
a month, or when you have no sitting hens in your 
house, olear out the old nests and stop all the crev- 
ices in the doors, windows, &c., procure about a peck 
of charcoal, put in an iron vessel, and place in the 
centre of the room, set fire ' to it, throw on a little 
brimstone, let it smoulder for an hour or so, taking 
care to keep the place properiy closed to prevent the 
escs{ie of the gas as &ras possible; the vermin, if 



any, will be completely destroyed, and the house will 
be clear of vermin. Great caution must be taken to 
completely ventilate before the Iciwls are again ad- 
mitted. , 

Clucking hens may be relieved entirely from a 
desire to incubate by administering ono or two dobes 
of jalap ; and.U is supposed by many to be fiir better 
for the purpose, than the cold water cure; They 
have been known to commence to lay in three weeks 
afterwards. 

Hens are in their prime at three years, and at four 
or five years old they lay unfrequently, and^ease 
altogether or become fat, and should then go to|9<7^. 
Cocks are aiso in their prime at three years, and 
should be discarded at that age. 

The good health of fowls may be known by the 
fresh and florid color of their combs and wattles, and 
brightness and dryness of their eyes, the nostrils 
being free from any discharge, and the gloss of the 
plumage. 

The colo^ of eggs is not alone affected by what 
th^y eat. The color of the yolk can be changed from 
a bright orange to almost white, by a change of feed 
The richness of the egg too, can be affected as mwh 
as can that of milk, by a corresponding richness of 
food. 

Fowls, to whom a portion of chalk is given with 
their food, lay eiggs having shells remarkable for 
their whiteness. By substituting for chaik a calcare- 
ous earth rich in oxide of iron, the color of the egg- 
shell will be of an orange color. 

Good health is the most essential thing to make 
hens lay. Feed cracked corn regularly every day 
at a regular time. Fowls are giain-ea ting birds, and 
their nature is for grain alone. To keep them 
healthy is the great secret of making hens lay. 
Who ever heard of a sick' hen laying? Wheat is too 
heating for them ; buckwheat is a very good mixture 
with com, but not alone. The com must be of the 
best kind. Many persons generally feed their fowls 
on old damaged corn. This is bad policy ; they can 
not keep in health on that which is not wholesome ; 
they must eat what you give them, if t^y cannot 
do better, and the owners blame the poo/hens for not 
laying. 

Poor hens will not lay much on tjrls kind of man- 
agement ; we have kept hens laying ten months in 
the year by this process, and in winter have lots of 
eggs. They want the greatestiittention. Give them 
the same attention you do your horses, and they 
wiQ soon know their keeper. 

There is considezable Afference in the number of 
eggs that the different breeds will lay, as well as the 
chickens in each breed. Some hens will lay an ogg 
every da^ ; others evezy other day. Pullets in their 
first year, if early birds, will probably lay as 
many eggs as ever after in the year; but the 
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are small, and saeh. young hena are genetally anstead/ 
Bitten. 

For the abundant pMduction of eggs, we consider 
' the Spanish and Poland fowls altogether unrivalled. 
And for the reason that they are not only stronglj 
inclined to lay, but as stronglj disinclined to sit. 
There Is another Tariety or breed to be found in 
almost every poultry yard or &rm, whose merits we 
would particularly recommend, as they possess some 
merits not found in the Spanish or Poland. We 
allude to the Dominique fowl, which are good layers 
and good mothers. They are hardy and healthy in 
constitution, easy to keep, small in the bone, and 
plump in their make ; flesh tender, juicy and of deli- 
cate flavor ; besides they are of beautiful plumage, 
and in all respects a valuable fowl. 

It is important to the Ciurmers who cultivate poul- 
try for the profit of its products in the market, and 
also to the private citizen, who keeps a small flock 
tor the convenience of commanding at all times a 
regular supply of f^h eggs for &mily use ; to know 
and to be able to obtain the best and most profit- 
able breeds, the best for the production of eggs, 
and the best as to quality, site, and value in market, 
and for the use of the table. If no single breed com- 
bines, in the highest degree, both of these items of 
value, then good jwlicy would seem to require that 
the farmer at least should keep not only the best 
breed for the production of eggs, but also the beet 
breed for size, and early maturity for market. It 
might perhaps cost some little pains to keep for a 
^hort period two breeds distinct and separate, so as 
) have eggs pure and unmixed, In order to perpet- 
uate the stock in Its purity and perfection. But no 
valuable result can be secured without suitable care 
and efibrt. 

FiRH Pboov Paint. — ^The following recipe for fire- 
proof paint is recommended by an engineering firm 
in New York, and endoised by insertion in a good 
English authority. The BuUding Nem : 1 pound 
best blacklead, 1 pound of fine gilders' whiting, and 
14 pound of Quarterman's patent dryer, the whole 
ground together finely with linseed oil alone, and 
applied like other paints. Wood thus covered will 
not take fire frtjm sparks. 

Hek's Nests.— Rycamore leaves used in place of 
hay or straw in hehs* nests, not' only protect the 
hens from lice, but, with whitewashing, entirely 
banish vermin from the building. g§ 

AoooHDiKa to recent returns, the whole number 
of cattle in England, Wales, the Islands, Scotland 
and Ireland, is 8,816.960 ; of sheep, 26,794,708 ; pigs, 
8,800,809. Ireland has more caUle than England 
^laper. 



HORSEMANSHIP. 



Pbsyiottb to mounting, says a writer who is com- 
petent authority, a good horseman will be seen to 
view his horse with a searching, yet unaffected glance, 
and fondling his horse as if to conceal his object, he 
almost imperceptibly, will pass his fingers under the 
curb chain, or between the girth and the horse's 
skin, with a view to ascertain their proper tightneis, 
for the latter may be too tight at starting ; and a 
horse will go fretfully as long as the former is too 
much curbed. His very manner of placing the r^ns 
between his fingers, and laying hold of the mane 
lock, will tell you at once whether he is at home or 
not : for he will do all this, as, also mount, devoid of 
all embarassment or bustle, thereupon to ride his 
horse away in a walk, and with perfect ease, which 
is inseparable from true elegance, and therefore not 
only distinguishes the riding of a gentleman, but 
also clearly proves his familiarity with the exercise 

Beware of falling into the mistake of marking 
him down as a no vice,merely because you may see him 
mount or dismount on the " off side ;" for it requires 
a thorough horseman to practice mounting and dis 
dismounting on either side ; and may such a one not 
have reaaons for prefering the "off*' to the ''neai 
side*' ? Bat when you see a dismounted rider (one 
that is not compelled to do so by some hurt) shufflt 
about or shift his horse about, or when you observe 
his cutting unnecessoiily at his horse, and generally 
hide (as he flatters himself) his own blunders oi 
awkwardness, if you see him clamber up as if his 
foot was on the round of a ladder, either X4> lay Us 
chest on the pommel, or to swing himself into the 
saddle afterwards like a sack, and if he allows the 
horse to walk oflfwith him before he has fixed him 
self properly in his seat, then you may make sure 
that he is an awkward or a new hand. Most of thete 
will mount and start off immediately, at a fuU gallop, 
or at a round trot, no doubt pleasing themselves with 
the idea thai everybody must be convinced by such 
a style of riding that they are " capital horsemea ;" 
that is, if sticking iast (but any * how) to the saddle 
can make them so, in the absence of all other claim 

Having finished my critique as to horsemen and 
drivers, I feel the difficulty of instructing you hoff 
to know a really good horse ; wherefore, and as the 
subject is tully and very ably treated in so many 
publications,"! will content myself by tendering you 
the copy of some ancient, but befitting verses, for I 
too, say with that poet, give me a horse thirt 

** In shape. In ominijt^ color, pace and boae, 

Sxecis a common one ! / 

Boond-bmfod, »hart<Jaint6d, fctlockt aha^ ami long. 

Broad-breast, ftiU eyes, soudl head, and nostrils wide, 
High crest, short ears, short legs, and p«9sln;r strong. 
Thin tnue, thlek till, broad butt^^ teador Mda" 

'-^gfieuUmaliRmimM. . 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH, BY "8. W." 



WUTTSX FOB TIUB AMMMXOAX rABMSB. 



It was May Bueno to hear once more in my old age, 
the zmatkal phrases of mj boyhood from an old salt 
on the prauies. He certainly makes oat some hard 
oasee of extortion by the railroad and express com- 
panies of the West ; but, although the express mono- 
polies of tills State, are as obnoxious to his^charges 
as they can be in Illinois or Iowa, yet oar N. Y. 
nilways carry freight for a little over one-fourth the 
priee ** Bueno" says they charge in Iowa ; and the 
passenger fare is also less than half the rate charged 
on some of the western roads. As our express com- 
panies have no stock to sell, even when offered 
&baloas prloes» dividing it is said, one hundred per 
eoBt annually to the stockholders ; we challmge the 
western companies to beat them in extortion; 
many people now send small articles long distances 
by mail, at a great saving in the expense ; but there 
is an excuse for the present high railroad charges at 
th^ far west, besides the depreciated currency; 
unlike our railways, they are not studded by a con- 
tinued succession of manu&urturing towns and vil- 
lages, to give them constant freight and passengers. 
I suppose the N. Y. Central carries more passengers 
in one day, than some of the main western roads do 
in a month, to say nothing of the miles on miles of 
cattle and freight trains of that great road, that now 
pass and repass at all hoois, day and night. Baft as 
emipire westward goes, increased population, and 
increased productions will induce railway compe- 
tition, and the buUding of more and cheaper railroads, 
and those younger than myself, will live to rejoice in 
cheap fare and clieai>cr transportation. I trust also 
that the day M at hand, when other express com- 
panies will take the fruit and vegetables of the far 
we^t, swiftly and cheaply to market, putting to 
shame the present bloated monopoly, which has been 
so long a burlesque on tlie even handed Justice of 
oar republican institutions. 

I wiU now reply to " Bueno's" query, how this coun- 
try " has been aided to carry on the late triumphant 
war, by the excess of our imports over our exports," 
not by the special pleading of a one-sided chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, but by a very few 
simple illustrations; to wit, my grandCather once 
went to Gape Francais, now Haytien, in a little brig 
loaded with hhd. shooks and hoop poles^ retaining 
with a full load ofcoflbe, sugar and molasses, making 
nearly a thousand per cent for his owners. Again, 
early in the present century, a large ship for those 
days, an Indiaman of 650 tons (whose armament 
caosed foreign skippers to eall her a Yankee man of 
war) went to the Isle of France, (Maaritius,) returning 
with two hundred tons of saltpetre, and a full cargo 
of coffee ; the profits of the voyage WM ^aoonoos ; 



again, from tlu> same little seaport, a ship went to 
Alexandiia and Ibaded with flour at two dollars a 
barrel freight to London ; from thence she went to 
Sweden, when at Gottenberg, her freight money paid 
for a load of iron, vrith which she returned home, 
making as much by the import, as a whaleman ordi- 
narily makes on a load ot oil collected from the ocean. 
I would ask, what is it but the excess of imports over 
exports that enables our merchant princes to Invest 
capital in banks, railroadsj government stocks, &c 
i could also advert to the enormous profits which 
have heretofore accrued to these United States from 
the foreign sales of our great cotton crop ; but such 
an argument would be out of place at tliis .time, 
when the congregated wisdom of the country ya. the 
present Qationol councils has consented to tax this 
great all paying textile to within an inch of its life. 
The tax is to be five cents the pound. I have liyed to 
see cotton a drug in the market at six cents a pound. 

HAT MAKINO AS IT SHOULD BIL 

Now on the 6th of June, I cut my grass plot for the 
first crop ; it is tall June grass, (Poa Pratetids,) in full 
bloom, with a Sprinkling of clover hardly in 
bloom. To cure such grass properly is a tedious 
task, but it pays, in the satisfaction of smelling its 
aroma next December when your cow rejects all slops 
until she has devoured her savory hay ration. I, 
last year, followed the stereotyped prescription to 
cure such hay, by " sweating it forty-eight hours in 
cock" ; this only fgiciUtated the curing process at the 
expense of the hay's nutriment, completely expelling 
its aroma, and leaving it no better than the hay 
farmers generally sell to the poor villagers. Let the 
mown grass lay in swath until it dries a little, then 
tarn and air it two or three times before sunset, then 
put it in small cocks, opening them the next morning 
before they begin to heat. If the weatheor is good, 
with a drying west wind, the hay may be exposed 
and dried suificiently to put in mow before evening. 
Salt only induces moisture, a little air slacked lime 
is better to absorb it, but drying in the open air is 
best, as your bovines will testify. 

WHITE GLOVEB. 

This leguminous plant, TrifokutA Bepens, is of 
large growth, and inestimable value to the pasturage 
of the high, cool, moist dairy re^ns proper ; and it 
is also a spontaneous plant in the new clearings of 
the warmer grain growing rc^ons^ yet owing to the 
hot dry summers there, it obtains but a small status^ 
and is of little importanoe in pasturage. It is said 
that the seeds of white clover will vegetate with the 
temperature below 42 ® , while it ceases to grow 
with the mercury at 82 ^ . On the other hand, the 
invaloable red clover with its long tape root^ delights 
in the hot dry weather, which dwarfs its {Mgmy cqg. 
nftteinto Aothiagneas. 
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THE GREAT AKDIKCREASIKO COAL TRABE-^KIAGABA 
BHIP CANAIi. 

Ab the freighting in farm produce and pine lumber 
falls off on the canals of Western N. Y., the freight- 
ing of coal i ncreases. Thirty jears ago, no coal came 
from Penhsylvania through the Chemung Canal and 
Seneca Lake ; now to one load of grain or lumber, thir- 
ty loads of anthracite or bituminous coal pass down 
the Cayuga and Seneca Canal on their way to the 
Grand Canal, to go both east and west. Finely 
painted boats built here this winter at a cost of $4,500 
each, carrying 250 tons, the load of a ship at the 
beginning of the present century, are now compelled 
from the lack of western freight at Bufialo, to turn 
colliers and carry coals : Yet there are soi dUant 
political -economists, now importuning Congress to 
borrow more millions to build a ship canal around 
Niagara Falls, lest the far west should lack passage 
Way enough to the ocean, with their products. Forty 
seven loaded coal boats piuised the first lock below 
Seneca Lake at Waterloo yesterday ; some of the bitu- 
minous coal went to the North River, but none of the 
hard coal goes east of Syracuse. Buffiilo, Rochester, 
Syracuse, and Oswego are the principal markets 
U>t coal. _ _ ^ 

THE SEXES OF THE HONEY BEE. 



WBirmir tos tbx AnsBiCAir faucxb, bt wxluim btstox 



M888B& £d8.:— -I noticed in one of your columns, 
in the May number, a f^w questions respecting the 
%xes and natural instincts of the honey bee. The 
aoney bee, (Apu Mellifflca,) as a portion of the in- 
sect creation, is composied of two sexes, male and 
female ; therefore, male and female constitute a 
colony of bees. 

The drone is a complete male bee, fttlfiUing the 
mission which nature requires. > 

The queen is the only perfect female. 

The workers tuTe females, whose ovaries are so im- 
perfectly developed by the capacity of the cell in 
which they are reared, that they are incapable of 
breeding, and which retain the instinct of females 
ohly so far as to take of the brood and provide their 
own sustenance. 

The queen is the parent of the hive, and her sole 
province and occupation consists in laying the eggs 
from which originates those prodigious multitudes 
that people the hive and emigrate from it through 
the season. • The reason why all impregnated eggs 
produce females, either workers or queens, and all 
unimpregnated ones drones, or why the queen has 
power to lay eggs 'that will produce drones with- 
out impregnation, are questions far beyond the 
power of the human mind to solve. Common sense 
and religion alike teach us to receive all undoubted 



facts with becoming reverence, whether in the nat- 
ural or spiritual world. 

In regard to the queen discriminating between 
the worker and male egg», I believe the sex is 
determined by the capacity of the cell in which 
they are reared ; for inatance, let a populous colony 
which possesses a fertile queen, be supplied with 
drone comb, and the progeny will bo drones ; on 
the other hand, supply them vrith worker comb, and 
the progeny will be worker brood. I believe that 
when she deposits her eggs in workers' cells, her 
body is slightly compressed by ^eir size, thus caus- 
ing the eggs as they pass the spermatheca to receive 
a portion of its fertilizing contents. 

On the contrary, when she is laying in drone cells, 
as this compression does not take place, the month 
of the spermatheca is kept closed, and the eggs are 
unimpregnated. Bees, when deprived of thdr 
queen are endowed by nature with the pow^ of 
remedying this disaster by converting the larva of 
worker into a royal one, and by means of a cell of 
greater dimensions, and of a suitable kind of nour- 
ishment, producing a queen that shali be to all in- 
tents and purposes a female or mother capable of 
preserving her kind. 

It is a curiosity to witness the method they adopt 
when deprived of their queen to rear one in her 
stead. They first select an egg in a suitable posi- 
tion to their wants ; then they gnaw down two or 
three cells to their base, and rear a cell in the form 
of a cone around the egg, and by supplying it with 
a peculiar kind of nourishment (which apiariana 
call royal jeUy) are capable of rearing a perfect 
female. 

SUGAR NOT AM EXHAUSTIMC CROP. 

The elements which compose pure sugar are 
derived wholly from the atmosphere ; hence, if from 
a cane crop all but the sugar is returned to the soil, 
cane may be cultivated on the same land for any 
I)eriod without exhausting it. The bagasse and 
skimmings and the impurities which remain in the 
sirup and sugar, contain elements which are derived 
from the soil, and which, if not replaced, must 
render the soil unproductive. Phosphoric acid enters 
largely into the composition of sugar canes. This 
may be restored to the soil by returning the bagaese 
or the ashes produced from it, and the skimmingv 
or their equivalent. If iertilizers an Used, they 
should be such as contain the least ammonia. Fiesk 
stable or barn-yard manure, or Peruvian guano, 
should not be used, for however favorable the nitro- 
gen which they contain may be to vegetation in 
general, their presence in excess is inimical to suc- 
cess in sugar making. Mexican and other guanos 
which are eminent for the pliosphorfc acid they con- 
tain, bone-meal, or well rotted manure, may be used 
on cane fields teeelj^—Sdrffo Journal, 
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BARN YARDS. 

Ik the oonstractioA of a barn jtad, many fanners 
Beem to think that little or no planning and skill is 
neceesary. They generally boild their barns with- 
out any regard to the yard, whether it is to be on 
the east, west, north or south side. The yard, how- 
ever, is quite as important as the bams, and should be 
so situated that the manure in it will not escape and 
run off, as is frequently the case, down some hill. 

There are farmers who think that a stream of 
water running directly through their bam yards, 
for watering stock, is a good thing, whereas it is the 
worst place for one that can be imagined, taking the 
saving of the liquid manure into consideration, as a 
large portion of it, must of course, find its way into 
the stream, and pass off where it does no good to 
any one. 

A great desideratum in constmctiDg a bam yard, 
is the preservation of the manure ; and for that pur- 
pose, it should be excavated in a bowl-like shape, on 
a gentle declination from the circumference to the 
center, and the bottom made tight with day made 
into mortar, whHe applying it, so that the liquids 
of the yard will not leach down into the subsoil and 
be lost. 

Such a yard is an exoellent receptacle for manure, 
where it may lie over a season, to ferment and decay, 
and be in good condition to apply to land. 

Into such a yard a compost may be made to great 
advantage, by carting in muck, leaves, and anything 
upon a farm that may be gathered up to decay, 
placing such things in layers, and covering eax;h 
with a layer of stable manure, all to be mixed by 
the tramp of cattle in the yard. 
. No farmer can put too much manure into such a 
yard, provided he keeps it well covered with coarse 
litter, to prevent evaporation of the gases (ammonia) 
which are constantly seeking opportunity to pass off 
into the atmosphere. These gases are to the manure 
what blood Is to the human systemr— the life of them ; 
and to allow them to escape, is throwing away the 
foundation of all success in agriculture. 

It is often said that manures keep best under 
cover ; but that is not the case, except in comiiari- 
son with the ruinous practice adopted by some 
farmers, who throw their manure out of their stables 
into heaps, where the rains wash a large portion of 
their virtues away, where no good is done by them. 
Manure in a yard as above stated, when well cover- 
ed with straw or other coarse litter, is actually uvder 
eoter, and in a better condition than it would be un- 
der a shed, where it would be liable to injury from 
alack of moisture. 

Another important consideration in constructing 
a bam yard, is the protection of stock from the cold 
north and west winds ; and the south side, conse- 
quently, is the best side of the bara to have it. 



Stock that are well housed in winter, and have 
Warm sheds to run under when not in the stables, 
will keep in good condition on much less fodder, 
than when they stand exposed to the raw chilling 
blasts, fh>m the north and west in the winter season ; 
and the owner actually saves about one4hird of the 
fodder they would require, if turned into a yard 
facing the north or west. 

Farmers, you should do more hard toork than you 
are accustomed to do, if you would be prosperous in 
your business. It is not always the hardest working 
fiinners who make the most money, but generally 
those who use their brams often, when thei^ hands 
are idle. — AgrieuUural Review. 

ALKALI. 



Thts term is constantly used by farmers in speak- 
ing of manures. ' It is well' to understand Its deriva- 
tion and precise meaning. It is of Arabic origin. 
Dr. Dana says that Katl is the Arabic word for bit- 
ter, and al is like our word super ; we say fine and 
superfine : so kali is bitter ; alkali, superlatively bit- 
ter, or truly, alkali means the " dregs of bitterness." 

Alkali is a general term which includes all those 
substances that havaau action like the ley of wood 
ashes. If this ley is boiled down, it forms potash. 
What is chiefly understood by the term alkalies, 
uieans potash, soda, and ammonia. Potash is the 
alkali of land plants ; soda is the alkali of sea plants ; 
and ammonia is the alkali of animal substances. 

Potash and soda are fixed; that is, not easily 
raised in vapor by fire. Ammonia always exists as 
vapor unless fixed by something else. 

Lime, fresh slacked, has the alkaline properties 
of potash, but weaker — so has calcined magnesia, 
but in less degree than lime. Here are two sub- 
stances, earthy in their look, having alkaline proper- 
ties. They are called, therefore, oAboluM earthe^ 
When the tongue is touched with a bit of quick 
lime, it has a hot, burning, bitter taste. These are 
called alkaline properties. Beddes these, they have 
the power of combining with and taking the sour 
out of all sour liquids and adds ; thht is, the acid 
and the alkali neutralize each other. Were it not 
for this, there would probably be no such thing as 
vegetable growth. — y. E. Farmer. 

Canadian Expohts.— From the last half-yearly 
trade returns it appears that " there were exported 
from Canada in six months, 15,000 horses, 103,810 
homed cattle, 158,000 sheep ; the total value of this 
class of exports being $7,923,355. Of wheat, grain 
and other agricultural produce, the value of the ex- 
ports was $11,954,878, the most of which went to the 
United States. The total exports for the half year 
were $13,655,463, being an increase over" the oorres 
ponding year of more than $10,000,000. 
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Goni. 

We extract the reraarkfl below from The NetDJSmffland 
Jfhrmar: 

Tiie cttltiyation of this article seema to be extending. 
"* In MaseachiuettSi and in some parts of New Hampshire, 
largo quantities are annually produced, the brush sell- 
ing for a high price to the broom manufacturers, and 
the seed, which is a highly nutritive and an excellent 
food for swine, being retained for domestic purposes. 
The broom corn' requires a rich, warm soil, similar to 
thut required by Indian com. It is not considered a 
Tcry strong exhauster, and is generally regarded as a 
sure crop, being but little liable to injuries from the 
cut worm or any other Insectivorous depredator. It is 
generally cultivated in drills, the manuring being either 
broadcast or in drills, as circumstances render most 
convenient. The brush ordinarily defrays all expenses, 
and leaves the grain — which otten amounts to thirty 
bushels per acre— a clear gain to the cultivator. Where 
there is a market for the brush, broom corn can scarce- 
ly be other than a very profitable crop. It is said to 
leave the soil In excellent order. 
Early Milking. 

Cows, says The Maine FatTru^r^ should be milked early 
in the morning, so that they may feed on the dewy 
grass. Two hours of sucli feed is worth as much as 
tliat of the rest of the day, towards getting a good flow 
of milk. So wake up, boys, at father*s rap on the par- 
tition wall, and hurry to the yard with pall in hand, 
and have the cows in the pasture before anybody's 
else. Bo sure and milk clean. A boy who will always 
milk clean will have a good recommendation of being 
faithful wherever he goes, and such recommendation 
always goes a great way among business men. 
Culture of manirel HFurtzel. 

The North British Affriculiurist contains the direc- 
tions given below : 

Mangolds prefer a deep heavy loam, but they can be 
grown successfully on light loams, provided that they 
are munurially in high condi:lon. The land should be 
liberally manured. In addition to farm yard or street 
manure, a mixture of g^ano, superphosphate, and salt 
should be applied, from three 'to four cwt. of each sub- 
stance to the acre. The land should be prepared in 4he 
same manner as for a turnip crop, the distance between 
the rows being Arom 28 to SO inches ; 28 inches will 
generally be found the most suitable width for sowing 
and cleaning the crop. The most commonly grown 
kinds are the Orange Globe, Red Globe, and Long Red. 
Of these the Orange Globe is the most suitable for soil 
of medium depth and friableness. The quantity of seed 
necessary for an acre depends upon the quality of the 
seed. Four to five pounds per acre is generally suffl- 
clent. The seed should be steeped in liquid ftom the 
dunghill, and afterwards mixed with damp sand to 
hasten Its germination previous to sowing. 

I BLornleBB Cattle. 

A correspondent of The Country OenOeman rather 
forcibly presents the arguments In favor of polled cat- 
tle. He claims that honu are dangerous ; that they are 



mere useless excrescences ; that the growing and wear- 
ing them require additional food and is equivalent In 
effect to binding an equal wc%ht on tbp head of horn- 
less cattle ; that they are an impediment to aafo trans- 
portation in railroad cars, and that homed cattle reqtiire 
more yard and stable room than. polled cattle. Some 
experiments arc narrated, sho tiding that it Is very easy 
to establish a hornless family In any breed. 

Rkjukks.— In the Fourth Annual Report of the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Agriculture of Michigan, reference 
is made to the Galloway (hornless) breed of cattle, and 
they are highly commended, but no more highly than 
they deserve, to the notice of American farmers. *' There 
can be little doubt," says the Report, ** of their adapta- 
tion to the northern portion of the country." This fact, 
and ** their obvious mei'its have caused them to increase 
and spread rapidly" in Canada West; and at the Pro- 
vincial Show last autumn, there were no less than 70 
entries in this class. The indifference of American 
breeders to this valuable class of animals is truly sur- 
prising. — ^Eds. 

Abortion in Cotbtb. 

A correspondent of Tfie Country Oentleman wrltmg 
from Washington, says :— 

I wish to call attention to the proceedings of the 
" Edinburgh Obstetrical Society." At a meeting of this 
society papers were offered by several eminent physi- 
cians, testifying to the success that had attended the 
use of " Chlorate Potash," administered to pregnant 
women that had invariably miscarried before. Onft 
case is mentioned of a woman who had g^ven birth to 
16 stUl-bom children. Under this treatment the ITCh 
was bom alive and healthy. 

I therefore suggest to your farmers who are suffering 
by the abortion of their cows, to try the " chlorate 
potash" as well as other experiments. This salt is 
harmless, and might be g^ven in ounce doses per day 
from the period of conception until the birth of the 
calf. Its cost would be about 75 cents per pound, or 5 
cents a day. The action of this medicine, like many- 
others, is not clearly understood, but the ntppoHtion is 
that Its beneficial effects are produced by the oxygen it 
Is capable of affording the blood. Should tids be oov* 
rect, I would farther suggest in an eoonomical view the 
use of the nitrate of potash (saltpetre) U place of the 
chlorate, as being very rich in oxygen, and proourable 
at a much less price. If the cause, however, is from a 
deficiency of some of the salts necessary to a proper 
assimilation of the vital fluids, then the phosphate of 
linie(bonedust) may answer as well as any other. 

Bemody A»r Cakedl Uddenu 

It U stated in an exchange that a cow having a caked 
bag may be cured by tying her in a stable in which 
horses ars kept. A few nights will complete the cure. It 
is probable that the strong ammoniacal vapors which 
arise in warm weather from the horse stable is the re- 
medial agent If so, would not spirits of hartshom, 
applied in small quantities, directly to the caked bag, 
be effectual? Care should be used in making the 
application, as too much might raise a blister. — Oemum- 
town Telegraph. 
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Remedy for IHlldeiir. 

A correspondent of Thi JBbrticuUuriU writes to that 
Journal, bia experience in the nse of a remedy for 
mildew, recommended by the French Government in 
1852, and published In the J<mmal 4e In SocieU d'Horti- 
euUure^ PracH^ue de rAin.'—'* Take one ponnd of ILimr 
of snlphur, and one ponnd of slack lime, to which 
three quarts of water are aaded, gradnally, by stirring 
the mixture ; the whole put oyer a slow fire, and to re- 
main boiling, stirring it until reduced to 2 1-2 qnarts. 
The liquid, after the solid matter has deposited, is to be 
corked in bottles, and in case of want, mixed with one 
hundred times the quantity of rain water, and applied 
all over the plants, first before the buds open, and a 
second time before the bloominff, and the cure gen- 
erally is radical. I have just applied this remedy, with 
full snccess, to a lot of roses which I intend to force/^ 

BEanacemient of Butter. 

Great care, says The Moaaachu^tttBlHowman^ is required 
in salting or seasoning, whether tor a distant or home 
market. Over salted butter is not only less palatable to 
the taste, but less healthAil than firesh sweet butter. 
The same care is needed as to the box in which it is 
to be packed, whether it be a firldn in which it is to 
remain till used, or only in the box to take to market 
as fresh lamp butter. The best and richest flavored 
article will be spoiled by sending it to the exhibition 
or to market in new and improper boxea. 

Sotatlon of Crops In Orcliards. 

The theory of rotation of crops in general farm prac- 
tice, says a writer in The Canada Faarmer^ is based on 
the fact that constantly growing the same produce ex- 
hausts particular elements in the soil, and this &ct, no 
doubt, often accounts for barrenness of fruit trees and 
the failure of orchards. The soil is robbed of its nutri- 
tive qualities year after year— no new supply is furnished, 
and out of nothing , nothing can come. The practical 
lesson Is obvious, we must feed ourfhilttrees, if we ex- 
pect them to feed us. 

C^raaa Seed to the Aere. 

A speaker before the Kelso (Canada) Farmer^s Club 
recommended the following quantity of seed per acre, 
for a medium soil: **To lie one year in grass— 3^ 
bushel annual rye grass, 1-4 bushel Italian rye grass, 
41bs. English red clover, 2lbs. English alslke clover, 
21bs. white clover, 41bs, red clover ; and for cutting I 
would recommend 1-2 bushel annual rye grass, 1-2 
bushel Italian rye grass, 81bs. English red clover, 21bs. 
English alsike clover : and where the land is clover sick, 
2 or 31bs. of yellow may be added as a safeguard, in the 
event of. the red clover giving way, but it makes a 
coarse hay when allowed to stand and ripen. The 
following mixture I propose for two years, with the 
nnderstan^ng that itia to be used principally for 
pasturage— 3-4 bnahel perennial rye grass, 1-4 bushel 
Italian rye grass, 21bs. English red clover, 21bs. Eng- 
lish cow ^rass, 21bs. English alsike clover, 41bs. Eng- 
lish white clover, and 41bs. English yellow clover. 
English red and cow grass being so much allied, I 
have included these in equal quantities." 



Trees as lAwe Fence Posts. 

Lincoln Fay, of Portland, Chautauqua county, writing 
to the American Institute Farmers* Club, aa reported 
in the Tribune, says :— ** I have a row of cherry trees 
along the highway, eight feet apart, which serve for 
fence posto of the very best kind : and the crop of these 
trees some yean equals the Interest of $1,000 per acre. 
Nothing but lightning has ever broken down the fence. 
I also have forty rods of chestnut trees, eight feet apart, 
along the highway, which I am also using for fence 
posts. I have also thirty rods of maples set the same 
distance. Opposite the maples stand a row of sixty 
early Astrachan apple trees, giving an abundance of fruit 
to the owner as well as to travelers. Cherries, chestnut 
and apples furnish fhiit; and in a few years the maples 
will yield sugar. These trees add beauty and value 
to the farm. Upon a new line of road just opened, I 
have planted apple trees twelve feet apart for fence 
posts, as I have found eight leet closer than necessary. 
If a wind break as well as fence posts be desirable, it is 
better to plant the • trees eight feet apart Upon all 
division lines ash trees might be planted and cnt for fuel 
at the hight of the fence, as the stumps will always 
send forth sprouts. In planting trees along the highway 
the most serious trouble I have had, has been to get the 
cattle law enforced. Copperheads, hen roost robbers, 
and all that class, against which we have to guard our 
granaries, with lock and bolt, call me * hard to the poor' 
because I wonH suffer their cattle to steal a precarious 
living in the highways, although I allow them to cut 
all the grass on the road side.** 

Product of Sacar per Acre. 

The Sorgo Journal gives the following table of the 
average product of sugar per acre in all the principal 

sugar-producing countries : 

Ponnds. 

Mauritla^ fl,000 

Braxll, - _ 6.000 

Cuba, 4,000 

Isle of Bourbon, 8,800 

Gufldaloupe, 2,*X) 

VeraCruz, 1.900 

Martiniqae, 1,TOO 

Bengal 1,600 

Bt Domingo, 1,100 

Louisiana, 1,000 

The average product in the Island of Mauritius which 
had fallen off to less than 2,000 pounds to the acre, was 
a few years ago raised to Its present standard by Im- 
proved systems of husbandry, Including a Ik'ee use of 
guano. The soil is very rough and obstinate, and can 
not be worked except with hand implements. 
Preserrliiff Milk. 

An easy way of preserving milk or cream sweet for a 
long time, or of removing the sourness when it has 
already come on, is to add to it a small quantity of com- 
mon soda, pcarlash or magnesia, of the druggist shop. 
Cattle tn Bsu-ns. 

A correspondent of The Country Oentleman says : "I 
am fully persuaded that cattle not only do not sustain 
any Injury, but on the contraiy, are greatly benefited 
by close confinement to their stalls in cold weather, 
and chilly winds.** 
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DEW-DROP. 



Now owned by John Sheldon & Son, of Moscow. 
Livingston Co., N. T. Was bred by Colonel E. S. 
Stowell, of Cornwall, Vt. ; is now four years old ; 
purchased of Stowell, in December 1806, at $5,000. 
Was got by Stowell's Sweepstakes, by the McFarland 
Ram Peerless, by Hammond's Sweepstakes, by Little 
Wrinkley, by Old Wrinkley, by Old Greasy, by 
Wooster, by Old Black ; purchased of Atwood ; see 
Practical Shepherd, pages 121 and 412. Dew-Drop's 
dam, Sukey Ist, by Hammond's Long Wool, from 
Old Sukey, bred byHammond. 

Peerless dam was also dam of Hammond's Eear- 
sage ; a choice ewe by Long Wool, dam of Stowell's 
ell's Sweepstakes. Light colored ewe by Hammond's 
Long Wool, from light colored ewe, bred by Ham- 
mond. Most of above rams have taken first-lass 
prizes. 

Fall Plowing Clay Lands.— Our farmers are 
learning one very important thing in farming our 
clay lands— tliat is, fall plowing, if done at the right 
^ time and well done. Although it does not accord 
with the views of our examplcrs. yet experience has 
taught us its great benefit. No machinery yet in- 
vented can fine our clay land like the frosts of winter. 
I can convince any one if they will only look on a 



piece of barley here, part faH plowed and part plowed 
this spring. But the benefit to the crop is not all— 
we can plow for one-half the cost in the fall. Our 
teams are in good condition, and ready, with a small 
expense for feed. I close, and may say more on the 
subject of plowing some other time, as that is a 
very important part of farming.— i^. H. N.—Country 
Gentleman. 

Good Feeding.— The productiveness of cows de- 
pends greatly on the food they receive. The large 
products from the Herkimer dairies are obtained by 
giving the best feed the year round. As soon as 
autumn feed begins to fail, shorts, ground oats, &c., 
are regularly given. A small and regular supply of 
roots would be valuable. They are sheltered from 
the cold or stabled, and strict cleanliness and pure 
air attended to.— 7Vc*er'* Register. 

Corn meal fed in small quantities is good, but in 
larger quantity,, although increairing milk at first, 
subsequently augments fat at the expense of milk. 
Valuable cows have been seriously injured by too 
large doses of Indian meal. 

^ » ^ ■ 

A FABMER in Westminster, Vt., has a pair of 
yearling steers weighing 1,518 pounds. 
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JULY, 



The swallom skim the bending grasa, 
Whore tiny billows surging wave, 
And nodding daisies, bonding, lave 

My Ijpet wltlLdew drops as lj>9M,. 



At noon the crooked strath lines show 
The clicking mowert' devlons path. 
Where pliaiit gmsaes, In the swath. 

Are deftly covered ruw on row. 



The garden smiles with blushing flowers 
That scent the aidtey lanjmld air. 
And mix their fi^OMts vrjth odors rare. 

From clover fields and shaded bowers. 



'TIS nature's taomlng, growing hour. 
When i^ant-Ufo, throbbing in each vein. 
Grows Strong and fast ''ncath sun and rain, 

yrora seed to fttiit, and leaf to flower. 



THE GARDEN. 



In the month of July, when harvest and haying are 
demanding the entire ener«jlea of the farmer and his em- 
ployes, It will require a true appreciation of the value 
of the garden, on hU part, to induce him to divert any 
portion of the labor IVom the Held to the garden ; and, 
in consequence, there is great danger that the farmers 
garden will now be neglected, and Buffered to become 
overgrown with weeds/ Better employ an extra hand 
to Attend to the garden, than to have the labor of two 
or three months partiAlly neatralized, by a few day^s 
neglect at this time. 

Another daas— amatenn, mechanics, and professional 
ra^n whose ordinary occnpation is vrithin doors, will be 
liAble to he drlTon thim the garden by the excessive heat. 
This Clara had better try rialng an hour or two earlier 
in the morning, and devoting that time to working in 
the garden. We always And it enervating to lie in bod 
after the sun has risen. Ttiere is also an hour or two 
before sunset, when working in the garden is agreeable, 
in the hottest weather. 

AfiPABAOU&^The season for catting is now post, and 
the bed, if an old one, is probably covered with grass 
and weeds. Give it aslvUlow hoeing, and a light dress- 
ing ot fine manure. 

BsBTS.— If your prospective simply for winter is short, 
sow the Early Biood Tnmlp. 

Bbahs^— Attend to yowr limas, and other pole beans, 
and see that they are winding aronnd the poles. If not 
wind them around, contrail to the course of the sun, 
and tie them. 

Cabbages. — Probably some of your plants were too 
small to use at the usual time of transplanting, but are 
now fine plants. Set them in vacant spots. 

Celkbt.— Transplant aU the months as directed last 
month. 



CucxTMBBRS— MTay yet be sown for pickles. Old hills 
destroyed by bugs, should be resown. 

Mbloms. — Destroy the bugs, and thin to three plants 
In a hill. 

Pbas. — Clear off the dead vines, and throw to the ptgs. 
They will find any stray peas. Save the brush, and put 
under shelter for neit year.- 

PoTATOBS.— DonH hill up much, keep clean, and when 
you commence dtgging.green ones, select the hills hav- 
ing the fewest and largest stalks, as they contain the 
largest potatoes. 

Tomatoes. —This now liighly' appreciated vegetable, 
will begin to Hpcn about Boohesterr the latter part of 
the mouth. Cut .back' the leading shoots. 

Turnips.— The Ruta Baga, land Sweet Rossia should 
be sown early in the month; theTcUow Aberdeen in 
the middle ; and the Red Top Strap Leaf, thelatter part. 
It is always best to bo%' in driila; 15 to IB inches apart 

'• SMALL 'fruits. "^ 

Strawberries.— As soon as done bearing, clean them 
outj and give them a dressing of fine manure. 

RA.SPBERRIE9. — Allow them to get fully ripe before 
picking for family use. 

Grapes.— Pinch off superfluous shoots after they have 

formed one leaf, and pick off at least half the bunches 

of fruit. . Nino, gxu-deners out of ten allow too many 

bunches to grow, and, in consequence, get less and 

poorer fruit. 

prospects. 

Nothing has yet occured to mar the fair prospect of 
a fruit crop, mentioned in our last. The various insect 
enemies of fruit are at work, as usual, but nature has 
made such ample provision, that we can spare two 
thirds of what Is started, and haVe a good crop left 
We notice an unusual amount of dead wood on peach 
trees, caused by the hot weather last September start- 
ing a fV-esh growth, which had not time to mature before 
it was reached by the frosts of winter. 



CULTIVATION OF AN ORCHARD. 



WBTTTKN FOB TQK AmSICiilf TAMMXB. BT P. C. BBTW0LD8. 



Farmers will often take more pains in starting an 
orchard, than in its after management. Aroused to a 
short-lived enthusiasm by the enormous profits which 
some of their neighbors have derived frgm a crop of 
apples, they go to work, acquire the necessary inform- 
ation In reference to varieties, soil, preparation, and 
planting of an orchard, follow out their instructions 
pretty faithfully, succeed in gettioj; out their trees 
on correct principles, and then conclude that their 
labors are done; and that their orchard will need no 
further care until it comes into bearing. They probably 
sow it to oats, seed it down, and mow it for tliree or four 
years, and wonder that their trees don't grow more. 
They very likely blame the nurseryman who furnished 
them the trees, or those whose advice they followed in 
planting, for the fidlure of their orchard. But, should 
they plant a crop of com, and give no after culture, they 
would not expect a full crop. Why not apply the same 
principles, In judging of their orchard? HortievItiiriBtr 
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are not yet agreed as to the proper culture of an orehard. 
Some advocate tts being kept under continued cultiva- 
tion, others favor Steediug it down. 

It seems tome, that there are some general principles 
of tree culture, that might be dtflnttely settled, so that 
there need be no conflicting theories. First, it may be 
considered an axiom, that the roots of all trees and 
plants flonrish best in the surface soil, where vegetable 
mold abounds, and where they may be reached by the 
atmosphere, and the heat of the sun, within fi-om three 
to ten inches of the surface, varying with the depth and 
porosity of the soiL This principle being established ; 
it then follows that our culture should be such aa to 
encourage the growth of roots in this surfiice soil. To 
accomplish this, our culture above the roots should not 
exceed the depth of three inches, and consequently 
should not be done with the plow, but with the hoe, 
the cultivator, or the harrow. The first year atter plant- 
ing, the roots of a tree extend but a few feet trom Its 
base, beyond which the soil may be worked with a plow, 
and hoe crops raised, provided the fertility of the soil 
is kept up by liberal manuring. The hoe can keep the 
soil mellow around the tree. 

The next year, a greater space must be exempt from 
Ihe plow, around the trees. As a rule, I think the roots 
of a tree extend about twice as far from its base, as do 
its brai)chc8, and If we would avoid tearing them up, 
we must keep that distance from the tree with the plow. 
After the first season, when fitting the ground for crops 
between the trees, we could pass over the roots with 
the harrow, and during the remainder of the season, as 
we pass through the growing potatoes, beans, or what- 
ever vegetables we may grow in the orchard, with the 
cultivator, wo could also pass over the roots with the 
same. 

So year after year, the spaces between the trees which 
it is proper to plow, become less and less, until after 
the lapse of twelve to fifteen years, a thrifty orchard 
with trees from 24 to 82 feet apart, will extend its roots 
all over its surface when the growing of other crops, 
and the use of the plow should cease. Then the entire 
eturgies ot the soil should be devoted to the production 
of f^uit— but Its cultivation should continue. The weeds 
and grass should be kept down, and the surface should 
be kept mellow. I know of no better implement for 
this purpose, than the cultivator, the two-horse one of 
course. Passing over the surface repeatedly with the 
harrow, has a tendency to pack it, but the teeth of the 
cultivator, lifting up the earth, throws it up loose, and 
mellow. 

No worse policy can be pursued with an orchard, 
than to mow it fbr a succession of years. It is, in fact, 
robbing the trees of their proper aliment for the benefit 
of the hay crop. 

We see that where the right course is pursued with 
an orchard from the beginning, Its proper culture is 
tolerably clear; but supposing It has been in sod for a 
number of years, what then Is to be done ? The sod is 
to be broken up, so much is certain, but how? If done 
with a plow, to a depth of more than three inches, it 
•will be sure to tear up a perfect net-work of roots all 
over the orchard. But if the plow can be set to a depth 



of three inches, and firmly held there, that will be the 
best way of breaklngup the sod. Repeated harrowings 
with a sharp-toothed harrow might do it, but not so 
well as the plow. 

To sum up the end to be accomplished in the culture 
of an orchard, is to keep a clean, mellow surface above 
the roots, and leave them to gprow, undisturbed by any 
implement of cultivation. 

PLANT RUTA BAGA8. 



When land lies near large cities and is dear, those 
crops should be raised which, owing to the distance 
from a market will require a heavy expenditure in 
the transportation. All roots are of this character. 
When carefully cultivated, they produce largely, and 
are very profitable. Ruta bagas, though they can 
scarcely be considered a marketable production, is 
still a valuable crop to raise for winter feeding to cat- 
tle. They afford not only good health and are fat* 
producing, but to dairy cattle they are productive of 
an additional fiow of n^llk and consequently of butter. 

The ground for the crop should be plowed early in 
June, eay ten inches deep, rolled and harrowed 
thoroughly, then formed into ridges, going two rounds 
with the plow to each ridge. The ridges should be 
lightly rolled, and the seed, about one pound to the 
acre, drilled in. When about three inches high the 
plants should be thinned out to from eight to ten 
inches apart, and kept clear of weeds— a couple of hoe- 
Ings will be sufficient The crop Is harvested In Nov- 
ember, and stored in a bam cellar, or buHed in the 
field to use as required. From six hundred to nine 
hundred bushels are raised to the acre.— ffarman^otra 
TelegrapK _ _ 

To Pbotbct CuctmBBBt, d^c.-*An eastern corres- 
pondent of The O^rmantoum IhUffraph thus writes us on 
this now timely subject:— ** When cueumbers first 
start they are apt to be destroyed by a small black bug, 
and we find that the best remedy for them is to make a 
strong soapsuds and apply liberally, and they wUl eitlier 
be killed or wUl depart at once. The best way to des- 
troy caterpillars Is to remove them with the hand and 
stamp them under foot It is Ikr better than kerosene 
oil. which only makes them scatter over the trees.'* 

The Striped Bug,— This enemy to all vines will soon 
commence its ravages. They may be kept off by means 
of boxes covered with fine netting.. Small cheese 
boxes, or even circular strawberry boxes, answer a 
good purpose, by covering them with thin muslin. 
This method, however, is somewh^^t expensive, and we 
know of no better substitute than going over tfee lines 
once a day; and pinching them between the thumb and 
finger. This is a sure remedy. 

Labob Eoo. —We have received from Mr. E. Baldwin^ 
engraver, of this city, a larger egg than the one men- 
tioned in our last number. This one weighs 4 oz., and 
measures 6 1-2 by 8 8-8, and was laid by a cross-bred 
ben, of the Dorking and common breeds. 
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Thesb beantifhl flowerB we hardy perennials. The 
seed may be sown either in the hot bed or open gronnd. 
July or An^st is a good time to sow the seed. They 
like a rich soil, and will flower from early spring to 
late in the fall. The flowers are small during the 
Sttmnier months, bnt they increase in sijn as the tem- 



perature gets cooler. The green ily is the only insect 
that attacks Uie pansy. It Is preyented by ftunlgathig. 
The German yadeties represented above are of fine 
habit, great beauty, and well adapted to this coantffy, 
and a large bed of them makes aflne show in a garden 
oronaUrwn. 
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THE CULTURE OF TREES. 



WKITTKX FOB TH« AXXRIOAK VAJUIXB ST 



Messrs Eds. :— Allow me to say a word to your read- 
ers on the caltare of trees ; but my remarks at present, 
will be mostly in reference to dwB.'t' trees, the object 
being not to convince them that I have made some new 
and very important discovery, but merely to call 
attention to facts Ioq<^ since written and often repeated, 
but heeded by very few indeed. And If anght that I 
can suggest will arouse and stimulate even a few Indivi- 
daals to strike out Iq the right direction, and pUnt and 
cultivate a fruit garden, or orchard, or even a few trees 
properly and saccessfully, my gratification at such a 
result will be a sufficient reward. 

First, the necessity of preparing the ground by 
thorough draining and subsoiling, or trenching, and 
reducing the soil to the finest condition to tlie depth oi 
at least eighteen inches and deeper if possible. These 
preparations are indispensable to success, and we advise 
all parties who cannot make these preparations to post* 
pone the planting of trees of any kind until they can do 
BO ; for unless this is accomplished they will have nothing 
but disappointment, failure, and waste of money and 
labor for their reward. 

Next in importance is the selection of sorts, which 
In consequence of the vast number of kinds culti- 
vated and placed on the lists in the catalogues of nnr- 
serymen, renders it a very difficult task for those who 
desire to cultivate none but choice varieties, and still 
are reluctant to leave out any that are or may be actually 
desirable. We have never known asingle instance when 
any considerable number of varieties were planted, but 
that within a half dozen years the proprietor was dis- 
satisfied with some one or more of them, and would 
gladly substitute some variety not embraced in his col- 
lection, not excepting even those wlxo were well posted 
up on the subject of varieties. This result may be 
caused in many instances by a difference in soil, climate 
and treatment Therefore it is important when mak- 
ing a selection of sorts, to be governed by the result of 
such varieties as do actually succeed in their own im- 
mediate neighborhood. But, we advise all in want of 
trees, to consult the descriptions and reports of our 
horticultural and pomological 'societies-; with which all 
should be sufliciently familiar, to enable them to make 
their own deductions, and we are inclined to add rever- 
ence, to the opinions of the " Father of pomology," 
Marshall P. Wilder, and his justly respected co-workers. 
Downing, Thomas, Barry, Qninn and many others of 
their pomological associates of careful and long exper- 
ience, whose opinions are entitled to the highest respect. 
Before making a list of varieties, I would suggest 
that there are two choice pear trees, viz. : Bartlett and 
Sheldon, that do not succeed when worked on quince 
stocks, and should therefore invariably be double 
worked on some strong hardy vigorous variety, like the 
Vicar of Winkfleld, or Glout Moroeau, and if the work 
is carefully and skilfully performed, and the trees then 



properly planted, and receive proper culture thereafter, 
there is no good reason why they should notUuitaUfe 
time, excepting only such accidents as the bljgh^ which J tofled with their inyestment, aud naturally coxae to tlia 



other varieties, and even standards are equally subject 
to. If these two varieties cannot be obtained double 
worked, then select first-class, low-headed trees, worked 
on pear stocks ; and If low-headed standards cannot be 
found, then select one-year old trees and cut them back 
so that the lower branches will not be more than eigh- 
teen inches fh)m the ground, which should be the cri- 
terion for selecting all standards, except such aa Win- 
ter Nellis which should be worked about two and a half 
feet from the ground. Some dealers and travelling 
agents will advise you to plant these varieties deep 
enough and take other measures to cause them to take 
root from the trunk in order to make it durable. Dis- 
card such advice at once, and if you want a pear tree 
without quince roots, then purchase a standard on the 
start, and be not duped or Intfuenced to make any such 
unprofitable and foolish experiment Such nonsense 
should only serve to convince you that the party who 
utters it is an unscrupulous humbug, and is not to be 
trusted in any transaction whatever. The same class 
of men will advise you to purchase trees from four to 
eight years old at enormous prices, tempting you with 
the assertion that they will bear a good crop of fine 
pears the first season, which in some instances may be 
the case; but such trees will not thrive, and you will 
certainly be disappointed by the inevitable fate that 
awaits them, namely, premature and entire failure. The 
same men who would advise as above, would just 
as readUy strive to sell you any sort of cuttings from 
the swamps for White Willow, and insist that the 
"White Willow" is the very best and only reliable 
hedge plant in America, and they will sell you plants 
of the common Rhubarb or pie plant^ under the name 
of " Wine Plant," claiming it to be a ne^ and distinct 
variety, and that It will yield an enormous quantity of 
wine, far superior and more valuable than any wine 
made from grapes or other fhilts ; also that for medici- 
nal purposes, superior to Turkey Rhubarb. The same 
sort of men would sell you an Isabella grape, for a Dela- 
ware, a Diana, or any wildling for an lona, IsraeUa, or 
Adlrondac ; or a wUd blackberry plant, for a Klttatinny ; 
and the same men would, if they could get the agencj-, 
sell ground plaster (gypsum) for " Flour of Bone," or 
practice any species of rascality whatever. These frauds 
are being practiced constantly on the community, as any 
one may see who reads an agricultural paper; and any 
man who owns a rod of land, and don't subscribe for 
some one or more of our agricultural paper don't de- 
serve much sympathy. 

I will mention a new kind of sharp practice by propa- 
gators, which is to purchase Kittatinny plant* by the 
hundred; and cut off all the roots but one for propaga- 
tion, and then sell what Is left of the original to their 
customers, who of course expect to get plants as grown 
by tlie originators of tlie variety, whereas no plants 
have ever been sold until last fall This is rirtually 
robbing their customers at the expense of the party who 
produces and supplies the original plants; for, if plants 
with only one root are sold and do not prove a^ strong, 
vigorous and hardy as other varieties planted vlth their 
fall quota of roots, then customers will become dlssat- 
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conclusion that the variety is not what it has been re- 
presented to be, and that they have been daped and 
badly sold, and the originators of the* variety will be 
censored and the reputation of th^ plant would be ser- 
iously ii^nred if not ruined, and the originators unjustly 
injured. In my esitmatlon, this is gross swindling ; 
but still, if the Kittatlnny blackberry plants with qnly 
one root are just as good, and worth as much as plants 
with all their roots, when well groym in the usual 
way, then I am making a great ado about nothing. I 
leave this for the decision of experienced propagators 
and fruit growers ; but I think there is a big rat in this 
tub of meal, that should be looked after, and we should 
not be surprised if this same rat had once been treed in 
a " White WUlow Swamp." 

INJURIOUS IMSECTS. 



It is now the season when the insects which prey on 
fruit trees and vegetables are most destructive, and 
require the closest attention. '* Eternal vigilance" will 
be the " price" of successful contention with these timy 
foes. The tent caterpillar, and the canker worm, prey on 
the foliage of apple and cherry trees. The i^ple worm 
moth lays its eggs in the calyx of the young fruit, and 
the grub, as soon as it is hatched, cuts its way to itB 
core, causing the fruit to ripen prematurely. In some 
instances the worm continues in the fruit without 
causing any apparent damage, and it is only when the 
apple is being eaten or cup up, that the unwelcome 
tenant makes l\a appearance. The Spitzenburg, which 
is one of the most desirable fruits, seems to bo a partic- 
ular favorite with this destructive insect, for we find a 
great deal of this fruit wormy. A great many of the 
moths may be got rid of by building fires in the orch- 
ard at night. They will be attracted by the light, fly 
into the blaze, and be destroyed. Some persons place 
a lamp in the center of a tub of water ; the light 
attracts the moths, they fly against the lamp, fkll into 
the water and are drowned. 

The gooseberry and currant caterpillars begin their 
work of destruction as soon as the leaves are fully 
developed. The gooseberry caterpillar is the larva of 
a species of saw fly, which lays its eggs on the ribs on 
the back of the leaves, and as soon as the young worms 
arc hatched, they commence preying on the leaves, 
eating their way into them. Their presence may be 
detected by the appearance of numerous small holes, 
like pin-holes in the leaf, and as a whole brood are, at 
this early stage, confined to one leaf, they can be easily 
destroyed, by picking off the leaf and trampling on it 

Bark lice are very injurious to fruit trees, as they 
find shelter under the bark, through the crevices of 
which they prey on the sap, and injure the vigor of the 
trees. They may be destroyed by a wash of whale oil 
soap suds, or a solution of potash. Common soap 
suds have been used against them with success. The 
stems of all fruit trees cannot be too frequently washed, 
as by this means old dead bark, which affords a hiding 
place to many noxious insects will be removed, as well 
OS moss and fungi which absorb the juices and conse- 
quently hasten the decay of the tree. 
^ The fieti-beetle, better known as tlie black bug or 



turnip-fly^ is very detftructlye to thaseed leaves of tur- 
nips, cabbages, cauliflower, radishes, melons, cucum- 
bers, Ac It is identical, or nearly so, with the tumip- 
fiy {ffaUicanemantm) ot Europe, which commits such 
depredations on the turnip fields in Great Britain and 
Ireland, France and Germany. These flea-beetles lie 
torpid during the winter in heaps of rubbish, under 
stones, and clefts of the baric of trees, and In chinks of 
wallf. They lay their eggs in the spring, on the leaves 
Of the plants on which they feed, and as soon as they are 
hatched, the young grubs burroW into the leaves, feed- 
ing on them, and forming in them little cells, in which 
they undergo their transformations. Several broods 
are produced during the summer, so there is a constant 
succession of these pests all through the season. A 
solution of lime has been found very useful in prevent- 
ing the ravages of these insects, but a better plan is 
pulverization of the soil, in order to close up all chinks 
where they can hide, and the application of abundance 
of well rotted manure, to force the plants into the 
rough leaves, as, when they reach this stage of growth, 
the bugs leave them to seek-more tender food. Chick- 
ens are very eflicient destroyers- of these insects. — 

WeUemBural. 

. ^ ^ >■ 

Budding.— This operation can be done throughout 
the months of June and July. Those who neglected 
to have their grafting done this spring can resort to 
budding, as there is entire safety in performing tht 
latter operation yet, where the grafts have been prop- 
erly preserved. We prefer grafting to budding, as a 
rule, but sometimes the latter is the best, as in the cose 
of peaches and cherries. From our experience with 
the two, we think grafting makes more wooi the firat 
year, comes into bearing earlier, and we know it makes 
a handsomer tree, — Mius. Ptotonian. 

A Cdbious HAMQuia BAgKiT.^Procure a turnip of 
large size and scrape out the under sjide, leaving a 
pretty thick wall around; fill the cavity witli earth, 
and plant in it some climbing vine — cypress vine or 
morning glory. Suspend the turnip with cords, and 
in a little time the vines will twine around the strings, 
and the turnips sprouting from below, will put forth 
leaves and stems that will turn upwards and curl grace- 
fully around the base. 

Trsbs transplanted this past spring should be care- 
fully looked over, and if they are not pushing strong 
will require perhaps more cutting back— perhaps 
mulching and watering. Thoroughly examine them, 
and attend to their wants in time. 

Manubb for Eveboreews. — Yeara ago, we were 
taught that animal manures were iujurious to ever- 
greens ; but for four or five years past, we have prac- 
ticed, applying old, iwi?-ro«<«i barn-yard manure to ever- 
greens of all sorts, and apparently with the best possi- 
ble results. Our trees and shrubs grow vigorously, and 
put on a deeper, brighter green ; while kalmias and 
rhododendrons flower more abundantly than in our old 
practice of leaf mold manuring.— ir«r<icuZ<«ria<, 
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DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 



Cankd^o STBAWBBRBUsa.— Before pickings or while 
the berricft are being ploked, see that every thing is put 
in readincw for the doing up^ You will need a good 
fire, a brass or porcelain J«)ttle, a largo spoon, small 
ladle or teacup, a plate, and a isettle of hot water. Get 
ready your bottles. Are any dirty, cleanse them, and 
see that evpry bottle has its proper cork,- rejecting 
badly flttiog or Impure ones. If tin lids are used and 
they are at all rusty, scour them ; In iact have everything 
made as sweet and clean as possible. Wash or rinse 
the bottles In qi^lte warm water, afterwards pour into 
each one about a pint of nearly boiling water, and 
allow them to remain so till used. This, of course 
must be just before you require them, as the object 
of the water Is that the glass may be properly seasoned, 
so that they shall not crack when the boiling fruit 
is poured in. As soon as the fruit is brought from the 
garden, wash very tiioroughly before husking. 
Take off the husks immediately, and fast as picked 
place a layer of berries on a disS, and sprinkle over 
them a little white sugar— any kind of white sugar will 
do. Another layer of berries and sugar till all are 
done. By the time the berries are all husked ther6 
will be a considerable quantity of juice formed ; this 
should be poured Into the kettle and placed upon the 
fire ; if not enough juice, a small quantity of water 
may be added. Put into this enough berries to t\\ one 
or perhaps two bottles ; we prefer enough only for 
doing one bottle at a time." As soon as you are perfect- 
ly sure that It bolls, empty one bottle of the hot water 
and fill Immediately with the boiling fruit. Have the 
bottle full up to the rim' of the mouth. Place in the 
cork, seal with war, if you use that kind of bottle, (we 
do not use them as long as we can procure any other 
kind.) If a lid with rubber Is used, place it on imme- 
diately, and' complete one bottle entirely before pro- 
ceeding fhrther, except sparing one moment to put 
more fruit into the' kettle to be ready for the next bot- 
tle. We should have said that no more of the juice 
from the kettle should have been taken than was suffi- 
cient to cover the fruit in the first bottle ; also from 
time to time the juice from the dish should be added to 
that on the fire. 

After one or two bottles have been filled, you will 
perceive that you may allow more juice to each bottle, 
as there will be a large Increase produced by the boiling 
of any quantity of berries. Your judgment, of course, 
must guide you In this matter. 

Observation Ist The bottles before using should be 
seasoned with quite warm water. Do not put them In 
the oven a« some do, as It Is quite a dangerous practice, 
the bottles sometimes getting so hot that the boiling 
fruit win even crack them. 

2d. The fruit should be boiling when put into the 
bottles, corked and sealed, and the lid put on immedi- 
ately. 



8d. It is better to do one bottle at a time, do it well, 
and be certain of success, than several with nncert^n 
results. 

Although each bottle was filled to the brim before 
sealing, as shown in cut (1,) after the bottle Is cold 
every one should have a space of an inch and a half 
between fruit and lid as shown in cut (2.) 





When all are done and you are ready to store them, 
wipe clean and carefully, and place on a strong shelf in 
a good cellar, and once or twice during the siimmer and 
fall wipe again with a cloth wrung from warm water. 
This will prevent mold, &c. If the Spencer bottle is 
used, be careful not to disturb the lid after once putting 
it on. One lady of our acquaintance spoiled all her 
fruit by inserting the point of the shears, as she had 
been told to do when purchasing the bottles. Those 
bottles with rubber and tin covers, are good, so also 
are those with screw tops ; but we prefer the Spencer. 
Every one must judge for themselves in this matter, 
as It does not depend so much upon the bottle as the 
taking care that each bottle receives the proper appli- 
cation of its own peculiar hermetlcal scaling. This 
receipt is the same used for raspberries, currants, <&c. 

A Good Fbuit Cake.— Take a tea cup of butter and 
two of good brown sugar and the yolks of four large 
or five small eggs; beat to a foam; then add part 
of a tea cup o^ sweet milk, two teaspoonsfull of 
cream of terter, and a small part of about five teacups 
of flour. Beat to a foam again ; add a little niore of the 
milk and more flour, and again mix thoroughly, till 
nearly all of the milk and flour is in the cake. Mix 
with about a tablespoonfull of the remaining milk one 
teaspoon of soda, add to the cake with the remaining 
milk and flour a pound of currants and a half pound 
of raisins with a little citron. If convenient, and one or 
two nutmegs. Grease a pan, placing on the bottom a 
sheet or two of buttered paper. Add lightly to the 
cake the whites of the eggs beaten to a stlfl froth. Pour 
into the pan and bake till done. Do not look at the 
cake till at least ten minutes are passed, and not for an 
hour. If you are sure that your oven Is not very hot. 
On no account move the cake the slightest till you 
think it is done. If you find that it is browning too 
much, place over it a sheet of paper warmed. Never 
allow the oven to be opened more than a second at a 
time, as the cold air will spoil any cake at all rich. 
When you think the cake is done, insert gently intO' 
the centre a very fine knitting needle or a clean skewer ; 
if it comes out perfectly clean, the cake Is done ; if 
not, allow the cake to remain till It does. Do not take 
it from the pan till quite cold. 
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PMADCLINE'SKITCHEN CABINET. 



A. mw KIVOBSH XBA. 



WBXRSir lOS ZHS ▲JOaUDAH TASim. 



Fbofessos Blot does not believe In stnfflng hnman- 
Ity with solids a la ^roM»— roast beef, ham, turkey, pot 
pie, plam puddings, pork and beans, <&c., &c., dispatch- 
ing at a fifteen minute^s sitting a bulk of solids that 
would founder an elephant, and sicken a jungle tiger. 
Hence the exercise of his philosophy and Ingenuity in 
the many combinations and preparations of food, that 
shall afford the maximum amount of nourishment in 
the least bulk, and most economical and palatable form. 

H. Blot's third biU of fare is headed with— 

1. JPioioffe aux KouUUt,-—¥\ni there is a pastry made 
of flour, beaten eggs and tepid water, the proportions 
being four or Ave eggs to a pound of flour. Mix until 
the paste can be readily rolled out on the moulding 
board lesB than a quarter of an inch thick. Cut in 
small fllLets and cook twenty to twenty-five minutes in 
a rich broth. 

9w JFUh &eiu»iie.— The fish are stuffed with any sort of 
filling that m^y be preferred, baked slowly until 
thoroughly done through, and served with a rich sauce. 

3. IUhJUUUqf9oU8 au natureL-^ThiB dish is made of 
any sort of small pan fish ; not so small, however, as 
to make the process of boning tedious and diflicult. 
Cut the fish open on the back, remove the entrails, 
spine and ribs. Wash thoroughly, drain, salt inside 
sufficiently close, and fry In clean fat tin well done. 
When dished , lay over the fish thin slices of bread 
toasted and dipped in milk and melted butter. 

4. Tripe in J\>ulette.—ThQ tripe is boiled until perfect- 
ly tender ; and then a sauce made of broth, butter and 
eggs, as rich as you can afford to make it, is heated and 
poured over the dished tripe. Serve, steaming hot 

5. Shoulder qfmtUUm <<i<jr<»2.— Make the stufilng of 
crumbs of stale bread, half potatoes boiled soft and 
mashed fine, a few slices of onions, if you like them, 
chipped into atoms ; season with thyme, sage and pep- 
per, make the incisions in the shoulder obliquely down 
quite to the bone, cram in all the filling possible, close 
the lips of the cut. either with skewers or stitches of 
strong thread, and bake in a hot oven, firom two to 
three hours, according to the size of the shoulder. 

H. ^rtridge in Chartreiue.-^A very simple and ex- 
ceedingly ueat arrangement of the bird. The partridge 
is first baked, carved, and laid naturally together in the 
center of a small platter, and a circular stockade built 
neatly around it composed of boiled carrots sliced thin, 
turnips nicely mashed, and cabbage stewed, well done, 
and minced fine. 

7. Spinach aitx OrontoM^-^The spinach is boiled soft, 
laid lengthwise of an oval vegetable dish, and thin slices 
of bread fried brown, laid over and served with it. 

a Jhtatoet sfi{f (sdL— I have no high opinion of this 
ftshion of cooking potatoes. However, as there may 
be others than M. Blot and every living Frenchman, 
ivho will admire staffed potatoes baked, I shall not erase 
them ii'om the bill of &re. 



The potatoes are eat in two halves,the halves scooped 
out to a shell, say half an inch thick, stuffed with any 
sort of filling yon like best, then the two halves are 
joined together, socuied with a bit of twine, and baked 
just as you would bake any potato. 

9. OmOet au Mwn,-^Kade with eggs broken, beaten 
up and fHed a la omeUt, and served with half a gill of 
best Jamaica mm, having a tablespoonfuU of loaf sugar 
dissolved in it and heated. 

10. CharlotUt JTums.— Every cook book contains three 
to five of these kaut tan extravagances. They are no- 
thing for poor follu to eat. Let us go by them. 

11. Maringue and JTisse*.— Kisses are sweet things, 
and all very well when legitimate. But this sort of 
kisses are not adapted to the mechanical meridian. 
Marinffue do. 

19. £^k raa.~M. Blot says that tea being a stimu- 
lant, ought never to be taken till afternoon. I think he 
is right there ; but I shall never endorse the Chtf^n 
decision. In which he endorses popular opinion, that 
green tea is unwholesome, and black good to drink. I 
shall believe my husband sooner, who bom a *^ Celes- 
tial** and bred a Chinaman, can manipulate and manu- 
facture teas as deftly as the veriest Yartget Ti of them 
all. He assures me that everywhere lu China, black tea 
is an abomination. **John Chinaman** never drinks 
it. But he does drink the very greenest and strongest of 
of all green teas, and a great deal of it too— frequently 
as maoy as fifty cups a day— so strong that they say ; — 
^'Jhh^nhiff-^ kang poo haira t^wA.** (It will float a por- 
celain Josh.) It is only this black teas that are dam- 
aged first, and then dragged, adulterated, dyod and 
made into murderous abominations. I think Mons. 
Blot is stumbling la the dark over black tea, as well as 
a great many other people. 

(To ho eonthraad.) 

MEAT FOR CHILDREN. 



A PHYSICIAN gives some sensible philosophical 
suggestions on this subject. Whether our readers agree 
with him or not, It will do no harm if they think of the 
matter a little : 

** Parents who giv* their children, under ten or 
twelve years of age, a meat diet, commit a vital error. 
The gfreat mortality among children of tender age is, 
in my opinion, oudnly attributable to ignorance on this 
point A healthy infant or child glows with animal 
heat. His little vital machinery, fresh from the inge- 
nious hands of nature, is full of life, electricity, and 
animation. At birth his palpitating little heart con- 
tracts from 130 to 140 times per minute. At the age of 
three his pulse Is above 90, whHe that of an adult aver- 
ages 75. Is it not, then, manifestly wrong to give him 
a stimulating diet ? Children of this age are fall of 
electricity; to augment in them that active element is 
simply to infiame the blood and render them suscepti- 
ble to positive diseases. What I mean as positive dis- 
eases are fevers, bowel complaints, croup, water on the 
brain, Ac, Hence their diet should be plain and nutri- 
tious—not stimulant Vegetable food is the best adapt- 
ed to the nourishment of their little bodies, and keeps 
their blood pure and healthful, while flesh generates 
large quantities of carbonic acid gas, which contains 73 
parts of oxygen In 100,*' 
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Coprrlelit. 

We have secured the copyright of Thb Ahebican 
Fabmeb, but shall at all times be pleased to have 
other joumals copj any article or articles they desire, 
from our pages, provided each is duly credited. We 
hare noticed several of our country exchanges copying 
largely from The Farmbb without credit, and as most 
of the matter for our columns is prepared specially for 
it, we prefer to see proper credit given, 

A Trip to Tie-w Jersey. 



Having heard so much in regard to New Jersey land, 
we have been anxious to see something of it ourselves, 
and on a recent trip to New York, we had the pleasure 
of visiting, with the Farmers' Club, of New York, the 
settlement of Hammonton, situated on the Atlantic and 
Camden Railroad. Taking the steamboat at the foot 
ofDuane street, we soon arrived at Port Monmouth, on 
the New Jersey shore, and taking the cars, for the first 
few miles, noticed nothing particularly different to other 
sections, but we soon entered what Is called *' the New 
Jersey wilderness," which it is, in every sense of the 
word. For miles and miles, you can see nothhig but 
sand, scrub oaks, and pines. Band hero, sand there, sand 
everywhere ! The cars stopped at several small stations, 
among others, Red Bank— very appropriately named, as 
the soil Is as red as the setting sun. Passing on, we 
toon came to the thriving settlement of Manchester, 
at which place we stopped for a short time to view the 
cranberrj' beds. Mr. Lewis B. Brown, of New York, has a 
large tract planted out to this berry— over 200 acres In 
all. One large field contains about 85 acres. Banks are 
formed aU around, bo that In the spring, (March and 
April,) they can easily be flooded. More than eighty acres 
were planted last spring. The beds appeared to be In 
very ^ood prder, and gave every evidence of doing welL 
Mr. Qulnn, a prominent New Jersey horticulturist, 
picked ofT a runner * which measured four feet, two 
inches in lengthy from a planting of May last The beds 
are kept clean with the hoe for one or two seasons, 
after which they entirely cover the grounds. We saw 
peas in ftfU bloom; strawberries were nearly over. 
The season there is quite early, and small flmlts grow 
well, and thrive In the sandy solL 

From thence to Hammonton is a continuous wilder- 
ness of scrub oaks, pines and sand, with here and 
there a small settlement The people of Hanunonton 
are a persevering, Intelligent set of men, and are cer- 
tainly deserving of great credit for making the *' wilder- 
ness to blossom as Che rose.^* 

All small fruits are cultivated with great care. 
Grapes, berries of all kinds, sweet piotatoes, apples, 
I>ears, and other fhilts look healthy, and appear to 
thrive in the sand. The principal manure Is "forest 
muck and marl;" they get the latter delivered at the 
.depot for $1.10 a ton; The past winter has been the 
most severe ever known, the thermometer going down 



to 10© bplow zero, which probably is accounted for by 
the cutting down of so much timber. They vrill have 
to plant trees et all kinds, and evergreen fences to 
break the force of the wind. 

The climate is all that could be desired, and a doctor 
told us that sickness was almost unknown to them. The 
productiveness of the soil may be accounted for probably 
by the large quantity of iron which it is said to con- 
tain. A pitcher of water taken from a well and left to 
stand, wiU deposit iron at the bottom ; and as our cor- 
respondent says, on page 178, June number, "iron is one 
of the very best vegetable invigorators known." W^o 
certainly were surprised at what we saw, and should 
think tliat small farming may do well there, and the 
growing of fVuits of all kinds, and vegetables, for the 
New York and Philadelphia markets, which are so con- 
veniently near. 

Grass averages two tons of hay to the acre, and clo- 
ver flourishes well, and produces heavy crops. It b 
surprising when you look at the vast fields of sand, 
how anything can grow, and the wonder la, tram 
whence plants and vegetation get their nourishment 
We were pleased to see the spirit and enterprise shown 
by the farmers of this settlement, and may refer to the 
subject again; but at present our space is so crowded 
that we shall have to defer further notes until another 
time. _ _ ^ 

Notes ilrom Canada* 



We have g^eat pleasure in introducing to the readers 
of The Fabhes, the following Interesting communica- 
tion from an esteemed correspondent In Canada, form- 
erly connected with the editorial staff of the old Oenuec 
Farmer^ to which he contributed many valuable articles. 
" Mac" will hereafter f^imish us with the results of his 
observant eye, In whatever pertains to the agricultural 
progress of the Provinces. Our neighbors have 
achieved a high standard of perfection in agriculture, 
and in their labors American farmers must always feel 
the deepest interest. 

As to the Import duties to which our correspondent 
alludes, we cannot but regard them as excessive 
While a due regard may be had to the necessities of the 
government, and " protection" to a reasonable amount 
insured in a mutually a^usted reciprocity— « scale of 
duties which amounts to prohibition against a large 
stock-raising country like Canada is a positive Injury 
to our own farmers. Canada produces some of the 
finest blooded cattle on this continent ; her long wool 
and mutton sheep are unsurpassed, and in draught 
horses she Is unrivalled. It is our Interest under 
these circumstances, to have every fiicllity for our own 
Improvement by importation of provincial stock. 
We hope to see a system prevail which may be accept- 
able on both sides of the line, and tend to the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the people of both sections. —Ens. 

Eds. Fabmeb :— Spring opened early, but was fol- 
lowed by a long period of dry cold weather. A very 
great breadth of spring crops was put in— principally 
spring wheat, oats, and barley — of the latter not so 
much as would have been, had the prospect for fair 
prices been as good as last year. In the townships 
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l^cfrdering on tbe lukot, and for twenty mile* back, a 
good deal of the fall wheat was winter killed, and 
many fields were plowed np and resown with spring 
grain ; but further back where the snow lay till late, 
the full wheat came out in good condition, and prom- 
ises a good yield. 

About the third week in May, the weather became 
warmer, with some rain, A coastant succession of 
showers with warm days since then, has given a great 
impetus to vegetation. The fields have changed from 
dingy brown to the brightest green. 

Fruit trees blossomed rather late, and no fto&t having 
occurred to hurt their bloom, they give promise of a 
fair, but not abundant yield. The meadows look well 
where gnass had been thickly sown ; but clover was 
badly winter killed in spots, and will be a short crop, 
except in sheltered situations or on warm soils. Owing 
to the prevalence of cold winds, the sheep were shorn 
later than usual, and although a heavy crop of wool is 
anticipated, but little has yet come to market ; prices 
apparently not suiting our ikrmers, who realized large- 
ly on that item last year, nud are slow to accept so con- 
siderable a reduction as is now ofifered on last season* s 
price. But it is expected prices will advance as soon as 
large orders come in, none but small dealers being yet 
in the market. Our wool being mostly of the long 
combing class, is in great demand for home made 
goods, tweeds, and heavy cloths, suitable for winter 
wear; much of it being manufactured in the country, 
so that the duty recently Imposed in the United States 
on wool, will rather encourage the home manufacturer 
to the detriment of the foreign manufacturer. 

The exportation of live stock to the United States, 
which had been going on at a g^reat rate all winter, 
threatening to bring up meat and butter, to famine 
prices, has been suddenly put a stop to by the United 
States government imposing a heavy import duty; 
moch to our relief, and our farmers are again turning 
their attention to stock raising ; and what is more, are 
improving the breed, now that they find it pays to raise 
stock. 

The amoont of root crops put in will be large, as It 
Is found to be more profitable tofSsed roots and cat 
stnW, than hay to young stock, as they thiiye better 
and grow &ster, coming in earlier nnder such treat- 
meat, than by the old method of being half starved on 
dry provender. Owing to the abundant crops of last 
year, and the high prices realised for grain and sitrpliis 
stock, our formers are in comparatively easy circum- 
stances; and with another favorable season will be 
enabled to carry out many improvements In the way 
of new fencing, fkrm bnildfaigs, and the addition of 
many luxuries that have hitherto been a stranger to 
their homes, not the least of which is the ability to keep 
a hired girl to relieve the good wife firom the most 
la^riooa of her honaehold duUes. MAO. 

The foregoing and following 'etters were received after 
the agricultural department was all closed, and as they 
are particularly interesting at ibis time, we give them 
room here rather thao defer them to the next munber. i 



PennsyivaiilA, IVeat Jeraey, Mid <^IIowia 



ULST DATS OF JUNB. 



Messrs. Eds,:— I have been round throngh ten coun- 
I ties of three States since last report, and have looktd 
I at a thousand wheat fields, and into ever so many 
j peach orchards. Didn't find many peaches ; so I am 
; obliged to retract something, or rather qualify my 
last peach proclamation. Ko one is going to give 
away peaches this year, notwithstanding I did say, and 
think so, a month ago. The trees bloiced enough to 
prelude a break down burden of fruit, and the peaches 
set thick enough. But most of theiii got sick, or dis- 
couraged^ or something else, and felL Only about a 
quarter of a very light crop left 

Apples are plenty. All the trees are in bearing— not 
overloaded ; but in the aggregate a big crop of apples 
this way this season. Cherries, pears, and all small 
fruits exceedingly abundant Hay Is unusually good in 
quality, but only barely medium in quantity. Wheat, 
so far as I have cruised, with very few exceptions, looks 
a great deal better, and more of it than I ever saw in 
these latitudes. Rye in Pennsylvania the same. Oats 
and com coming ahead fast, and no disaster happening 
them hereafter, there will be extraordinary crops of 
wheat, com, and oats in ten counties through which 
" we've been roaming'* these two weeks past. 

We have some dairymen, and dairymen's wives and 
daughters In Montgomery, and Chester, and Bucks 
counties, equal to in butter making, and in other ami- 
able accomplishments ahead of our country cousins 
over there in the "Land o' Goshen." Montgomery 
county is the star In butter and milk, as it is the garden 
county of the Keystone State. 

From several of the bights northtrord from the 
Schuylkill, westward fi-om flhannonville and along 
either bank of the silvery romantic Pcrklomcn, the 
views are more varied and enchantlngly lovely than 
any I have ever seen elsewhere upon the surface of 
this wide world. Gracefully rounded rolling hills, 
gently sloping vales, green pastures dotted with graz- 
ing herds, broad fields of waring grain, darker belts 
of woodland foliage fringing the bold banks of serpen- 
tine streams — neat, substantial, and cozy fhrm houses, 
cottages oraee, and here and there a more pretentious 
pretty villa, while in the distance rise above verdure 
and foliage-clad hills the arrowy spires of raral 
churches, gleaming white In the stmlight, silent fin- ' 
gers pointing erring mortals heavenward. 

Such an Eden land— such an earthly paradise- 
Claude of Loraine, had he lived and looked upon It, ' 
would have gone wild with tery ecstacy; then dashed 
fi-om him brush and |Mdett In the madness of despair 
that he could produce on eanvas nothing so enchanting. 

Such, in brief, ahd not a thousandth part' of Its beau- 
ties touched by description is the surrounding of Rose 
Hni, the residence of Thomas Hopkins. There Is ' 
where one may witness admirable butter making, and ' 
look upon excelsior bntter. Down at cream head- 
quarters, under a wide~D*vlieblligtree, at early dawn 
revolving by horse poweryWhixla a ohiixii, In dimen- 
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sloDB Rke a young oversbot mill wheel— <!UUer, eUtter, 
•wish, clish, goes the many gallons of sweet cream 
within the immense cylinder, every Implement and 
appliance of batter making, as su'cct and immaculate 
of all impurities as the sylvan shrine of Ceres at fabled 
Tempe, and the fair maid of Hose Hill, mistress of the 
golden revel, with sister aids-de-camp, stand prepared 
for active operations. 

In less than thirty minutes a bright, yellow mass is 
transferred from the chum to the receiving tubs, and 
down under ground into the cool cave. Then begins 
the parting and deft manipulations, working out every 
particle of butter milk, weighing, with two pennies 
over- weights on the scales, that the purchaser shall in 
no instance be defrauded. Then a toss to and firo from 
hand to hand, to fashion, clip-clip, as rapid as one can 
count, to print, and then down on the snowy clothed 
table, to lengthen out the lines of tlM brilliant butter 
brigade. 

And thus the work goes rapidly on ; no patent but- 
ter workers to break up the "grain ;" no washing, to 
render the batter a mass of greasy, gluey salve — all is 
sleight of hand and ' nimble dexterity, and while we 
stand wondering, the fair butter makers have meta- 
morphosed the great golden mass, as if by magic. Into 
beautiful pound and half pound prints. 



Notes on tbo HreaXl&ei', from Mmj Ktb Co 
Juno 15Ui. 
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Kztraete ttowa, Md^tttm. 



Ovz of our correspondents who Is travelling through 
the West, writes us fh)m Slansas a few Interesting 
Items, and says : 

** I have been In Lawrence nearly one week, and like 
it very much. I like the country much better tlian any 
I have seen for some time. I tUnk Kansas, in a few 
years will be ahead of anything in this country. Emi- 
gration is pouring into the State in a perfect stream. 
It is estimated that 50,000 have oome into Kansas 
since the first of January. It has the best kind of 
society. It is well calculatedforstock, has plenty of 
water, and a good deal of timber along the streams. It 
is a very good fruit countiy. Tou can grow all the 
different kinds of grapes. Take it altogether, I like 
Kansas the best of any State I was ever in. It has 
been and is still very wet Farmers are afraid it will 
injure the crops, if It does not hold up soon." 



•*B. P." B. writes ns ttom Chester countjy, Pennsyl- 
vania, under date of June 14thy the fbllowing inter- 
esting items : — 

«' We have had for the past two weeks quite a 
growing time, plenty ot rain and some hot weather. 
Oats, wheat and hay wiU be a good crop; the. pros- 
pects are three times i^good as they were twoweelu 
ago; corn is growing luxuriantly; apples promise 
well; pears and peaches will be scarce; cherries and 
plums a failure this year ; butter is very plenty, and 
came down with a msh, 25 cts« a pound ; beef; and 
mcutfl of all kinds as weU as grain have gone up la 
price and scarce^** 

. TothawlUinfnolhabOffiiieaUyton. 



Thb last half of May gave us for mean temperaton, 
63.8 degrees, or 5.7 degrees below the general average, 
59 degrees. The hottest day, the 20th, gave 86 degrees, 
the hottest noon ; and its mean was 70.7 degrees. This 
was the Sabbath, on which the severest hail-storm ever 
known here by far, passed oyer us, leaving half a mile 
wide and three times that length greatly injured. Thia 
hail storm extended from the Mount Hope nurseries, 
on the east side of the Genesee, over the dwellings, gar- 
dens, and flue green houses, eastward and northward, 
apd the desolation of plants, exotics in pots, graperies, 
and glass of windows and conservatories must be imag- 
ined,, for there Is not space to describe it. The hail 
storm was spread over several miles square, but the mln 
produced was happily, much confined. The only hall 
storm remembered as destructive here, passed over this 
same desolated tract on the last Sabbath in August, 
1841, twenty-five years ago. 

The heat of the month was 53.4 degrees, which is lesi • 
than the general average, 56.2 degrees by 8.8 degrees. 
Indeed, the last half was the coldest, except two, of this 
half, in SO years, and the range of the annual mean of it 
is between 51.7 and 65.9; and also this May wss the 
coldest but two in that period. A litUe frost occurred 
on the 28d and 24th, but fruit seems not to have been 
iiyured. The season is rather late, but is giving good 
indications. Water of the month 2.90 inches. 

June began with a cool day, but soon became warm, 
and this half has been above the average, as its mean 
temperature was to the general mean as 65.9 degrees 
to 68.4 degrees. The 13th gave us 84 degrees at 2 P. M., 
after a series of thunder showers, which began a little 
after 4 A. M. ; and of this day the mean was 72.8 degrees, 
the hottest day thus tar. The rain has given us a boiiii- 
tlfW supply of 2.59 inches, much above the average. 
Much pleasant and fair weather. The season is still 
backward; roses only beginning to blossom; common 
locust now In flower, a week late ; strawberries brought 
fipom the South ; not in market from our gardens, but a 
week, at least, late. Several hail storms have occurred 
about us, and quite destructive in some fields. Mr. 
Green, the trout raiser, at Caledonia, had thonsands of 
young trout kiUed by the haU storm on the 5tfa( Still, 
grass and wheat and all cultivated objects of the fivm 
are advancing. The promised seed-time has come and 
the iHtHnised harvest is on Its prospective way. 

niaetvmteA Aiusnsa R< 



f^r 1866. 

Thib* valuable annual, published by Luther Tucker A 
Son, Albany, N. Y., we have heretofore omitted 
to notice by an oversight We cannot speak too highly 
of this work, which should be In the hands of eveiy 
ftoaer. It is'beautlfWly Illustrated, and got *p with 
the greatest care. Not only is it a model of the typo- 
graphical art and engraving, but the articles are aU 
well written, and are special contributions to its pages, 
and not clipped ttom other works, like some others in 
which the teisaon are the chief editor. It Is the <Aee»> 
est and best periodical of its kind published, and weeea 
chMiMly raeomaeiiri tt t^oor bi 
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Inqolrle* amA Anrnw^rm^ 



PniCKLT Ash. — ** J] ^."—Yes^ Ihavehadsomeexperl- 
icncti with Prickly Ash^ enough to know that it cannot 
be relied on us a hcdginir material. The shrub will grow 
far north, on both very wet and very dry land, and pet- 
ted, g^rowing alone, orlefl free to grow aa it will, ofteu- 
timus makes a vigorous growth, and a symmetrical bush. 
But in company, crowded a mite, it has a foolish habit 
of dying suddenly as dead as a nit, of some inexplicable 
heart disease. That you see, friend "J. 8.," might leave 
Qgiy giips in your hedges, letting in the pigs ; besides, 
the shrub does not bear cutting kindly. Honey locust 
is more reliable and manageable.— BtTKifO. 

Napamdai Hedob Seed.—"/. 8.^^ and ot7ur8.—Oiir 
correspondent writes us, that he will obtsdn the seed as 
soon as possible ; but, aJs the Napandai matures its 
seed In ICarch, and as no one there thinks of sowing it, 
he may be compelled to trait until next season for it. 
It it is procured earlier, we shall be pleased to inform 
you of it 

«* G. B, B."— Should think the " vartnints In the gat- 
den^* are snails, as the description corresponds exactly 
with the English snail, which arc quite common in every 
garden in that country. 

FriiiC €hP9weri» Society of UTeotena Vmw Torlc. 



Tlao F|oi|ro*«Piie«uoo»la %m New York, 



TBI FJruit Growers' Society of Western Now York, 
'Will hold its summer meeting at the Court House, in 
the city of Rochester, on Wednesday, the 27th day of 
June. Session to commence at 11 o'clock in the fore- 
noon. Members are invited to bring any fruits in sea- 
son for exhibition. It Is understood that this, like 
most summer meetings will continue but one day, and 
a general attendance is desired. Jambs Vick, 

_ Secretaiy. 

Books A»r Vmrmerm* 



Oh page 229, we give a list of valuable books which 
wo keep for sale to this ofllce, any of which we will 
send, postage paid, to any address, on receipt of price. 
The list is select, and embraces works of acknowledged 
excellence. Read over the list, and if you desire any 
of them, let ps hear from you. 



Xsnu Numbers.— Any of our readers who have 
soiled their numbers in loaning to their neighbors to 
get them to subscribe to Thb Fabmeb, can have them 
repUced with now ones by informing us at any time. 
We wish all onr subscribers to have the volome com* 
plete. 

Pbizb ES3ATS.— We hope our readers will look over 
our lists of prise essays on ps^ 108, in the last nwn- 
her, and let us hear from them on each and sill of those 
auljecta on or before the Ist of August 

ToffTAU OK THB A^fBBiOAW Fabkbb— Is Only twelve 
cents a year payable quarterly inadvanca . If any post- 
aaaten charge more than this H M iliega} «nd wrong. 



The following circular has been Issued by ti\e Agri- 
cultural Society of the State of Now York ; 

AUSAWT, JUMB 9, lSil6. 

The Rinderpest Commlssiooiers of the State of New 
York, bavhig been olhclally. intormed by Dr. Samuel 
Percy that the infectious disoaseknown as pLeuro-pneu- 
monla was prevailing In several stables In New York 
and Brooklyn, and thai; the Board of Health has posi- 
tively ordered the removal of such cattle from the city; 
and the Rinderpest Commissioners not being satisfied 
of their power to act in the cases of pieuro-pneumonia, 
referred the communication to the SUte Agricultural 
Society. 

The officers of the Society living inthe vicinity of Al- 
bany, believing that publication ought to be given before 
the meeting of the Executive Committee, of the exis- 
tence of the disease and the danger of Its dilTusion, re- 
quested the President and Secretary to publish such no- 
tice and warning. 

In conformity with this advice, we do hereby make 
known the existence of pleuro-pneumonla among the 
cows in the stables of New York and Brooklyn, and 
earnestly adylse all purchasers of stock to examine 
those which are offered for sale, with reference to this 
disease. 

We also advise that In case the disease makes its ap- 
pearance in any herd, the sick animal be Immediately 
and rigidly separated from the rest. 

Tlie period of Incubation of this disease varies from 
forty-two to six days. 

It Is well ascertained that this disease is strictly infec- 
tious —it never occurs where the animal has not come 
Into contact with diseased animals. 

The meat of animals flufferlng from pleuro-pneumonla 
Is dangerous when used as human food. 

It Is very probable that the diseased herds which are 

now being excluded from the city will be offered for 

sale at very low prices to farmers. This contingency 

calls £or additional precautions on the part of purchasers. 

JoEB STANTOir Oomj>, President 

B» P. JoBbson, Secretary. 

Ambbicak Shbbp fob Pabzb.— The New Himpshire 
JflfTor and jPiNwr aaya : 

"It is gmilfying to leam that this country is to be 
stropgly represented in the Sheep Department of- the 
next World's Fair to be held at Paris, commencjing on 
the first of April, 1867. By a recent notice In the papers, 
It secma then) are alrsady entered with the agent at 
New York City, 75 rams and ewes for the exhibition, 
and as competitors for the awards oflured* To Mr. Geo. 
Campbell of Vennont, belongs the credit of breaking 
the ice and opening the do9r in this direction, for his 
svecess at Hambui^g showa conclusively that Americans 
liavo nothing to fear In « cgmpetstlon with Europeans 
for exx^Uenoy «C 6be«^ iu hnahandry" 

Otm premium list, which ^wns publishea in- the Isat 
number, Is'stin open to agents. All subscribers for the 
half volmni commenoa wMi 'tlie Jttly twmber. 
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Tl&e Cattle PlaiTBe in Ireland. 



Wb have already copied fh>m the newspapers the 
current statement that the Rinderpest, after so long an 
exclusion, has at last appeared In Ireland, but the no- 
tices of It in our agricultural contemporaries subse- 
quently recelred, leave the matter somewhat in doubt 
The SeoUinh Farmer of May 28d, says : 

The chief Interest in connexion with the cattle 
plague has been Its outbreak in the townland of Dren- 
nan, county of Down, Ireland. Eight cows and calves 
have died, and nine animals were slaughtered by order 
of the goTemmcnt Inspector. A cordon has been 
drawn round the farms in which the disease appeared. 
The boundaries are strictly guarded by a body of con- 
stabulary, and every means taken to prevent the disease 
from spreading ♦ * A telegram flrom Waterford, 
dated yesterday, states that the cattle disease has ap- 
peared in that vicinity, a cow having died, and that 
•• tome of the symptoms correspond with those of Rinder- 
pest,^^ It Is extremely desirable in such an important 
matter as this that people should go upon surer grounds 
than that of '* some symptons corresponding with those 
of JUriderpest,^'' before telegraphing all over the country 
that the disease has' appeared in any vicinity. There 
are other diseases which present ** symptons corres- 
ponding with those of JRinderpeU^^* but which are no 
more Jtinderpett than an ordinary attack of colic is one 
of cholera. 

The North British A^ricultwriit of the same date re« 
marks: 

It being a question so deeply aifecting the owners of 
stock in Ireland, eveiy means should be adopted by the 
Government to ascertain the true nature of the disease. 
If it is the plague, the Government would be justified 
in carrying out the most stringent measures for the 
eradication of the disorder* If, however, it is ultimate- 
ly ascertained that the cattle, plague has not appeared, 
the sooner this is made known the better. 

The Mah Farmef^a Oatette, Dublin, May 26th^ is not 
quite willing to admit that the Cattle Plague has actu- 
ally appeared ; there seems to be no way of tracing the 
source of contagion, and it concludes a leading edito- 
rial a4 follows: 

Wc ought not to forget that for many years spring 
has invariably brought with It serious mortality ambng 
cattle in this country, frOm pleuro pneumonia and other 
maladies, and that, in &ct, Hot a few of our cattle from 
the manner In which they have been wintered, are hun- 
ger stricken at tUs season, and as a necessaiy^nse- 
• quence, ftitally diseased. This is no new tUng ; pleu- 
ro, that fatal disease, which, with other inflictions of a 
like nature, we owe to tlie free-trftdert, has prored a 
very plague among us, but not tha plague ; and [we are 
strongly of opinion that at present we ar« merely suftor- 
Ingfrom the usual malady with which we have unfor- 
tunately been too long IkmUlar, and not from any out- 
brexik of eattle plague. White we express this belief; 
we would at the nme time aa eameatly counsel the uni- 
Teiaal adoption •! MM>fe pferenUva neaanrea whioh 
lutTebM«MpMt«dlji|NiliiMo«ti— Omni^ gmk 



FsxircR FXiOtTR rott rtn Uvitbd Statbs.— Our Con- 
sul at Liverpool, writes under date of May 18 :— "Some 
two weeks ago I advised you of the shipment from this 
porttoNewTorkof some 15,000 bushels of wheat I 
now have to Inform the department of State that the 
City of Cork, which sails to-morrow, takes aa freight 498 
casks of French wheat flour, valued at £1,046. I think 
this is the first Instance of the shipment of French flour 
from this port for the United States, and probably the 
first time that flour has ever been shipped as merchan-' 
disc from Europe to America.^* 

Statb Ain> CouNTT Faibs.— We shall be pleased to 
have our subscribers send us the dates for holding agri- 
cultural fairs In the different States and counties. Also 
the place of holding the fiEUrs, as we desire to publish the 
list at aa early a day as possible. 

Thx Central Michigan Agricultural Society wUl hold 
its fidr at Lansing, Sept. 12-14. Kentucky State Fair, 
Paris, Oct 2. Pennaylvania State Fair, £aston, Sep- 
tember 25-27. 

liitersury NoticcS| Jce* 



AN EIBEKICON, In s Letter to the author of **The Chrlsttan 
Year," by JS. S. Puey, D.D^ QsaB<ia of Christ Choxch, Oxfod 
N. T.: D. Appleton it Co. Price tt. 

THB TEMFOBAL ttlSSIOK OF THE HOLT ORO0T; or 
Bea«m sad BevelattoB. By Heary £dw|Hd, Arghbiihop of 
WestnUnster. K. Tj D. Appleton & Ca Priee $1.60. 
For sale in this city, by Steele & Avery. 

THB BTAAKETS. 



Boconnnni. Jane ML tStHk 

FLOTTR—White wheat, |16(^|ld.6a Bed, $12.75(^14 Extra 
State, |8.fi0(^|». 

aBAIN--Wliite wheat, 806a Bed, OOO^STOa Cora, 85e. 
<^90c Barley. 8&^90a Oati|6&o. Bye, 90c. 

PBOVI8IONS— Me88j>orM8S.00^|88.50. Lard,S8e. Batter, 
80e. Ena; SSc. Ghlakenik 90^2a Ghosio, 20^a4a Pota- 
toes, 1.2& 

WOOL-40@«)o. 

HOPS-4Be«6a ' 

9xw ToaK. Jose 3L 

FLOUB'-Harket for State and Western flonr is less active and 
10@«0o lower. Snperflne State, $6.40(a$T.(»; Extra Stote, $7.40 
^$8.70; choice State, $6.75<^$9.^ Superfine Western, 9«.40^ 
$7.65 ; common to mediam extra Weetem, $7.<)&<^$9.0D. 
* Canadian floor $8.T0^$10.S6 for common, and $ia80^$18.80 
for good to choice extra. 

Com meal Is in moderate request |ii80^$9 for WesterA snd 

SiS6^$A.80 for Bxaadywine. 

GRAIN— The wheat mariet is dnll, heavy and nominally 6^ 
10olowe«. Bye qniet and firmer. Canada, 188c Corn91A94o 
for unsonnd, and 96<^97o for sound new Western mixed , and 97o 
for old mixed Western in stora. Oats, 07^$lo for new WesUra, 
the latter price for WlBoonain. 

HOPS— -Onlet and steady at 16^60c for common to ^oteo. 

PBOVISIONB— Pork lower, hat astive. $88L18088JT for new 
mea»-closlng at $1^.35— $80.00(^1 for old meas, and t8fi.06^ 
-fST for prime. Cot meats firm at 18X^10 for shoalderaand 
^1)((^l9Hc for hama Lard, 19S&9i)ic. Batter, S0^8So for 
Ohks and 86^40c for dUte. Cheese, 9^Slo for commoB to 
prime. 

_ CmoAeo, Jnne tfl. 

OBATN— Wheat dull and deditaedSaSeL Sales at 168<^ie<a, 
SBdlOfAnScforNo.!. Con nodaiata^ aetlvs at 64^6^e 
for KaX*nd M^^Mc for Ka 1 -w-^ 

" BxnrALO, Jane H, 

FLOUB—Stoek light Prices firm, and demand modearta. 
GBAIN'-Wheat, held Ko. 1 HUwaokse spring at M8a. Com 

held KclatTlc Oata-Na 1 Chicago JTlSa. ITa S at46c 

Bye and barley BOBlnal 
FB0YIBI06»-PMfc$$8ail>lMl Uti^»9. 
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BOOKS FOR FABBEBB9. 

For 8»1« at the Ofll«e of tlie Am9ii«aii Famiw* 



AUen^s Farm Book ^ $1.00 

Allen^s Sural Arohlteetnre 1.60 

Brldjnxum's Fruit Manual 75 

Bridgnuux^i Yoang Oardener^ AMiatant 2,00 

Brown*! Field Book of ManorM l.SO 

Bulst'i Kitchen Gardener 1.00 

Buir's Garden Vegetablea 2.50 

Canary Birds, Mannld for Bird Eeepars 50 

Colea' American Fruit Book 75 

Dadd's Horse Doctor LOO 

Dadd'8 Cattle Doctor .'. 1.50 

Danaa Hack Manual 1.00 

Dovmi&g's Fruits and Fruit Trees of America* 8.00 

Downitig*B Cottage Architecture 8.00 

DarlingU)n*s American Weeda and UaelU Plaota 1.76 

Everybody's Lawyer 1.60 

Farmer's Every Day Book 8.00 

Form Drainage— French 1.50 

Field's Pear Culture 50 

Flax Culture 60 

Fuller's Grape Culturlst 1.50 

Hop Culture 40 

Gardeninft at the South , 1.25 

Horse ana his Diseases, by Jennings 1.60 

Horse Doctor, or Complete Fanier 15 

H(»r3e IVunlng, by Earey 15 

Johnson's Elements 1.25 

Johnson's Agricultural Chemistry 1.75 

Klippart's land Drainage 1.50 

Kllppart's Wheat Plant 1.50 

Langstroth on the Bee 2.00 

Manual of Agriculture, by Emerson and Flint 1.00 

M i ner's Poul try Book 60 

Miss Beecher's Domestic Beceipt Book 1.50 

Miner's Land Drainer 76 

My Farm of Edgewood 2.00 

Onion Culture 25 

Our Farm of Four Acres 80 

Phin OD Grape Cnltur* 1.50 

Pardee on Strawberries 75 

Quinby*a Mystei7 of Bee Keeping .» 1.50 

Kogers' Sdentifle Agriculture 1.00 

81«Mui's Homestead Arehiteetwe, 200 engrarings 4.00 

Te n Acres Enough .^ 1,50 

The Farm LOO 

The Garden 1.00 

The House ,^ 1.00 

The Bam Yard 1.00 

The American Rose Culturlst 50 

The American Florist's Guide 75 

Tobacco Culture , , ^. . . ,, 26 

Todd's Toung Farmer's Manual 1.60 

Tucker's Annual R«gtst«r 80 

Wet Daya at Edgewood 2.00 

Woodward's Country Homes 1.50 

Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural Buildings 1.60 

Woodward's GrapM and Wine 1.00 

Wax Flowers..; 2.00 

Youatton Cattle 1.60 

YouattcUBtha Hog «« 1.60 

Youatton the Horse 1.50 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Batss or ADVKBTiswfi— 12.00 per aqoare, or 25 cent* a line per 
month; one column, each insertion, 925l00. Displayed adver- 
tisements atad cuts inserted at the same rates. Special notioest 
50 cents a line. 



CHESTER WHITE PIGS 

SEIT BT EXPRESS TO ALL PASTS OF THE UmtSD 
; STATES. 

FOB OIEOULABS AHD PBICB8» ASOBBSS, 

! ^Y.BanXftOO,Om'T^Ch«i«0p^ 



SECRET ABT OF CAtCHltNG FISH-4ii any wato*, aa&st 
as yoa can pull them oat, €Md np humbug. Sent for only 
10 «aiU» by JUUU8 RISING, B<nithwiok, Mbml Jylt 



TURNIP SEEDS, &c. 

By Mail, Postage Paid. 
AJl ^WiirrrAi^ted oftlio IFlrst; Quality, 

Ejir] V \Th\ \ i' Dutch Turnip ^^ ^tl^OO 

Wlilk t^tnij. Leaf do •....-'..'.'.*',*.'.'.'.'.*.*.*./.'.'. 1.00 

R< .1 Ti^[. .'itnitfLeaf do ...'.'........'. l!o0 

L^'ft;: W M^ ri' i ow Horn do , —...!.."!!!!.% 1.00 

Uiri:" Wliitj^ tYench do> .'i'.'.'.T,'. '. "^ 100 

U-wj W filti- 1'ankard do ...'.'....'. 1.00 

LLriTi VV Silt*' Norfolk do !"!.!!'.!! 75 

LitrjLju Wbitti illobe do. ...,.., .' 1 .!.!.!.'!.!.!.*! .* 75 

Oi TiDiLn TyttiiW do 2 00 

y.iim« st,,n, -io. !!;!!!!!:!;;;;; i;oo 

l^;iiuvV A.,.^.„oen do 1QQ 

Yellow Finland do 2*50 

Golden Ball (very fine) do I'oo 

Improved Rata Baga ao ,'/, i'.0O 

Lamg^s da do. " I'oo 

Sklrving's do. do .• [] '75 

^U-SO, 

-««-.. « . , « , per 01. cts. per lb. 

White Spined Cuourabcrs for pickl.s 15 $1.60 

Green Curled Endive go 8.00 

Com Salad 15 j^go 

Hardy Green Lettuco . . , 80 sloo 

Brown Winter do 80 8.00 

Yellow Summer Turnip liiidish 15 150 

Black Fall do 16 1.60 

Scarlet Chinese Winter do. 80 4.00 

Round Leaf Spinach 10 75 

Large Flandre do. 10 75 

Prickly do. 10 75 

TRADE PRICE lilSTS OX APPLICATION, 

J. DC. THORBUBN & CO., 

J7^ 15 Jolin St., New York. 

Q1EE A ' 

^oclamatloii to thf^ Fenians, 

in the advertising columps of this numlnr. ff-Ht 

ITOfl PEilnr 

Agents wVJti'd. ladlcn anfl «:.riM rrn. In a pjeasant, ptr- 
manent and nononiblo )>u>ii) •s«>. F..i iiiMii.-r particnUrs, /T-w 
address A. D. Bowman .V r.... 115 N \^s,iu f,'r^et, He\e York! 
(Clip out and return thi.^ nuU<v.) jy-U 

RUCKWHKAT F4>K SlUiil^ ^ 

OKCi B^^^"ELs Win:. rifiMi: .-^Ki.iJiiCcK wheat. 

ZfeJv/ Also 1,000 i>oainlb Ir.i|)i..v.<l K tui Ua.' v- rl,00U pounds 
Flat Turnip Seed. For >;ilf at i:.i|.ah.;".-, Uciu .-^v Seed und Agri- 
cultuftl Warehouse, Koclic^icr, N. V. jy.lt 

RUS8' PATENT SCISSORS SHARPENER. 

EVERY liADY bhouhl have ov<\ AH canvassers and 
aprcnts can make inon^'v -^iliiii: tli^ iivsiil little article 
without interfering with oth. r^iu.-'n. .^- r:,ni].l.' srnt by mail for 
60c9nt8. Addre«iA W. P. P*»«l<. \H ii.A>] *fr , -. N. w York; O. W. 
Ellis, M State street, Albany;, vt < • ^. i'ail, 29 State street, 
Kochester, N. Y. ap^ftt 

TO TH E~F E N I A N R A I D E R S, 

and all others who ousbt to pUut >i yin.% wiiU greeting: 
PROCL AVIATION. 
47,978 persons wnnted to send f.>r my N<u' Annual Catalogue, 
lust issued. IHuatratod. b^. nt tVec-. Dtscriyriioiis of all lead- 
ing t/mallfruiU. Our new m«)de of j.ruducinf,' layers, by which 
we have layered thbkk acbbs of leadiii^ kiadv of grapes. Don^t 
delay, but send immediately. ^ 

J. H. FOSTER, JU., 
Jy-8t Box 660, West Newton, WesUnorcland Co., Pa. 

OIRBR 1¥ANTED. 

THE BUBSCRIBEB wUl foniah Ciu»U and pay Cash for any 
quantity of 

deUrered at theBallroad or Canal, For farther particnlara, ad- 
dress, HOBACE WtLLLiMS Agent, 
BulftaOiir.T, , ^ my-6t 

...i 
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^flS GREAT FAmiiT SBITING MACEIINSE. 



Grover&Bakers 



ELASTIC STITCH 

SEWING MACHINES, 

Are Superior to all othezB for the following reasons: 

1. They sew direct from the spoola, and require no rewinding 
of thread. 

2. They are more easily nnderatood and osed, and kai liable to 
deranirement than other machinea. 

8. They are capable of execating perfectly, withont ehaaige of 
adjustment, a much greater raiie^ of work than any other 
machine. 

4. The stitch made br these machines is mnch more firm, 
elastic and dorablo, especially anon articles which require to be 
wnshed and ironed, than any otner stitch. 

fi. This stitch, owing to the manner in which the thread is in- 
'wrOu^rht, is mnch the roost plnmp and bcnatiAil in use, and 
retains this plompness and beauty even upon articles frequently 
washed and ironed until they are worn out 

d. The structure of the seam is such that, though it be cut or 
broken at intervals of only a few stitches, it w^U neither open, 
run, or ravel, but remain Arm and durable. 

7. Unlike other machines, these fksten both ends of the seam 
by their own operation. 

8. With these machinea, while silk is used upon the right or 
Cisco side of the seam, cotton may bo used upon the other side 
without lessening the strength or durability of the sean. Thi3 
can be done on no other machine, and is a great saving upon all 
articles stitched or made up with silk. 

9. The96 machines, in addition to their superior merits as 
instruments for sewing, by a clianffe of adjustment, easily learned 
and nraoticed, execute the most Deantiftil and permanent em- 
broidery and ornamental worlc 

GBOYSS ft BAKEB B. M. CO. 

496 Broadway, Kew York, 
«P-tf or,48 BtateBt., Bochester. 
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nSPROTED PORTABI*B 

BAROMETER! 

Every intelligent fluner knows 
the value of a good Barometer, par- 
ticulariy in haying and harvest, 
when its indications of a coming 
storm will often enable him to save 
valuable crops from damage and 
waste, and repav many times its 
<k)st There is hardly » businesa 
or occupation in which a Barometer 
will not prove usoftil and prolitabla. 
Blaoe, by tha iaveatioa of Uie 

Woodruff lastniiiiBLt, 

they are made safely portable, so 
that a very beaatlftil and nicely fln« 
ished Barometer, eorreot in princi- 
ple, and perfect in oonstractioa, eaa 
DC readily obtained by all at a very 
•mall cost, their use la becoming 
nnirerML 

» It is the beat Baranattr for g«B- 
eral oMp" 

Amerkaii Agriculturist 

''It ta raally a mod, practical, por- 
table Barometer.** 

Bdentlflo American. 

**The Tcnr beat Birometer, and 



my^Jt 



Hotiitr'ii JoomaL 

A«BMTS yfAXmS} Et M EtW H Bg. 

Bend stamp for drculara. 
All kittd^ sizes and st^ of 
Thcrmometere of Superior Quality 
and Finish, constantly on band m 
made to order. 

Address, CUABLES WILDEB, 
Patttbcro, K. H, 



VEREEII fR«IT BiSKET 



FO 



3eeelier's Pateixty 9£a.y 81» 1804r« 

OB convenience in picking Small Ft^ta, and for their safo 
transportation to mai^et, and beauty or arrangement when 
on sale, the 

has no equal The Horticultural Bidilbltion of the American 
Institute, held at Oooper Union last season, awarded the 

FIRST AND ONLY PRIZE ! 

TO THESE BASKETS, and our moat experienced Fruit raisers 
and dealers, give them the 

PREFERENCE OYER ANY OTHER BASKET IH MARKET. 

Sold by the trade generally, and by the Manufactaren. 

A. BEECH EE A SOKS, 

Westville, Conn. 

^^ Send Stamp for Circular. Fcb-6t. 
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A IJ G El » S RAl¥-BONE SfJPERPEIO»* 

PHATE OF LIME.— Baugh &, 8on^ Inventors and SoU 
Manus&ctnrecs, Pblladolphia. Thk 

MANURE 
has been before the Agiionltoral pub- 
lic fur 

TWELVE YEARS PAST, 
under one name and one proprieter^ 
ahip. 

It has been used upon all crops 
with remarkable success, and by 
thousands of farmers in the Atlantic 
States. A trial will convince any 
fkrmer who has never used it, of its value as a mannre, wkich we 
would aak all those to make upon their Spring Crops. 

BAUCkH BROTHERS h CO- 
181 Pearl Street, H. T. 

General Wholesale Agents. 

^F* This old established mannre can be had of dealers in all 
Important towns, to wnom we reconunend fimnecs to apply. my-St 
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EW POUIiTRY BOOK,— BOUND IN MU8- 
_ LIN—ll.OO. Paper cover only FIFTY CENTS. Evcrj 
person who keeps Poultkt shoidd have 

THE AMERICAN POULTRY GUIDE, 

ooxTAXiniro a 

FULL DESeRIPTIOlV OF ALL PURS BRED POUURT, 

Tho iSoft SOwli fat Lftyiag, tho Boot iar Ettehlng, tho 
Boot fbr Itekot, and tbo Boot Oune for tho Pit ; 

▲ Z.BO 
BOW TO TBIAT IHSM fOn VmASn, ROW TO 8SLX0T TKBf WBET 

couMZKcnro rx tbs nrrsiKxaa, now to fatrx thbc 

fOB TB* MAUCST, BQW TO KAW A 0009 

BUFFLT or noos von thb wucrsn, Aa 
ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTY CUTS. 

SIT -B^ JL, T^JEIMri>XIL.X^ 

-mte ALXiierloAlk Poultry Fanofer* 

ja-9t Altany, H. T. 



rpHB MOTHERS JOUHNAIj. 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE ! 

Far Ifoflien md Ibe HoaMhold. 

ONftlWLIJR JtB» A I&IJ' Pin T^ 

IneveQrChurQ]i»ToimaBdTlIkge,tosetBre8nbterlbefft DIrMt 
aUlettersto MOTHER'S JOURNAL 

Feb*ytC 498 Broadway, Hew Toriu 
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KJBW POVIiTHT BOOK. 



POULTRY, EQOS, ASD DOGS, FOB BALL 

THE AMEBICAN POULTBT GUIDE. 

Bosad la XniUn, $1.00. Bapn IGortr only 00 Otnti 



XTBBT PSB80V WHO KESn VOULTXT 8H0ULD. 
KAYS OHS. 



WUto Face Blick Spaniah, Black Bed and Pyla fiamey 

SflYer and Blaek Hambiuflit} Black and SUrtr 

Polamb, $7*00 to $10.00 per pair) 

$10.00 to $16 per trio. 

Irom any of the aboYO—l Ooi., $8.00; 9 Soi. $ftM; 

Boa., $10.00-0anftilly PaOked and Bent aa 

direetod. 

I Newfoundland Dog, I Y«sr old, and i 
English Coaoh Dog, 1 5 months old, 

Th« best marked Goaeh Dog In this oomtry. XMh |80l00. 
Addnsa, B. A. WKNDEIiI«, 

Jti-9t Box 933, Albuiy, N. T. 



PRXISJBRVJQ YOUR ^ItTJIT. 

BPEHOEB'S 

PAXEBT BELB*SBALIBe 

FRUIT JARS. 

TAB MOST BEUABLB, 
JL PeirTeot Buoo^os. 

The Easiest to Open and Close. 

Will Prodnoo the QroateoC and Xort 

Porfeot Vaonnm, without whioh 

Imit wlB not Keep. 

py Consult your IntereaU and boy 
nootkar. Wholeflole be«k|uirtonk Kou 
S8 ExduuBge at. 

my-M OOLEXAHftBABBBfl. 




THB SPHYNX. 

rnBE EGYPTIAN MYSTERY OF 2,000 YEARS AGO» AS 
X ezblblted by modern magieiana. Is it a mytbT Is it ba- 
maa f Is it an opUcal delusion ? Is It eleetrical ? What ia It f 
See 

XEBBTXAB'B MOBTHLT FOB JBBBI 

Poisles and. Greanbaok FHiea erprr montb. Send 10 oenta for 
sample, or 85 oenta for three months trial Sold by all dealen. 
J. a HANEY A CO., 

Ja 109 Nassau St, New Yoit. 
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TAKB YOVWt GHOICBI 

JV A FIFTY-FIVE DOLLAR SEWING VACHINE- 
either Wheeler Se Wilson, or erorer A Baker, for fha 
names of Sixteen New Snbaeribert to 

THE NEW YOBK OBSERVER, 

with tbe money ($56) for one year In advanot. 
A model paper— JSeoorier, (Do Qnoln, DL) 
WeU woKh the priee.— /nd^MntfefU, (GrayrlUa, HI.) 
A better la not pabUshed.— (7Ar<m<c/«, (Greensborf, Ind.) 
A splendid paper.— ZTniMS iVest, (Lawrenoebnrf, Ind.) 
Ahead of all in editorial ability —Bural Amwican, ITtica, K. T. 

WB ABB SEBBOMh 1IAGHIBB8 BVBBT BAT. 

ProBi Pftoporty L. X. 

* I wonM also thank yonfbr the Sewing ICaeblne, all In cood 
order. We like it, and thank yoo for 1^ and for sending it so 
promptly. The papors also came. I expeot to send yoa more 
namea. Every one likes J%6 ObMrttrr 
Sample ooplea and ClrDulars sent to any addreatyV'M. 
TermO) $3.50 a Yoiur, In AdTanee. 

BXBBBT B. MOBSB, Jr., A CO., 
)n-M S7 Park Bow, Bow York. 
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PROF. JOnilSON'S FBRTIIiiaEER. 

riLL MORE THAN DOUBLE YOUR OROPS AND 
Vegetables. Twenty to thirty days sooner. It Is reeom- 
mended by the beat finners in the State. It's pradnoto have 
Uken the first preminna in all .the Statea and ooontiea wbtre 
exhibited. Manufactured and for sale by JomrsoK a CAXPiirTXa, 
Saratoga Springs, N. T. Bender aaivoiUarnnddinotloiia. Agents 
wanted. ju-8t 
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^OB BVEBT FABBIEB Ali^ MOB8E 

OWNER.— Jnet published, 

Xho Oomplfto PttfxiHr and Hotm Boelorv 

( the best and most oaeftil ramedlea tor •^try diseaae to 
k the Hovae is Bol^eet. 64 p^PM* priM 16 MBta. Ala<\ 

, Hono Taaiag, wl^ Bnloa far floleetfnf Oood B^iMa» 
BreoAlnf Oolti, BoodlBf » Aa. 

€4 pages, iltoatrated, prloe 15 oenta. Either of tha above mafled 
^««i^ lOoanUeadhi or both ibr accents, by 



i:VST7IiZ2 XPC THE BEST. 

rpHB vivioif nrarriTAi* i.ife insubancb 

JL COMPANY, Boston, Mass. Second to none. No forfeltaro 
of policies. No litigation of claims. Henry Crocker, President: 
W. U. Hollister, Secretaiy. 

Assets. Dee. SI, 1865 11,680,871 

Inun»se since Deeembei; 1964 ; 486^000 

Losses paM to date 944,000 

Dividends 500,000 

Amount insured thereby 15,548,710 

TUa Company having been Incorporated in 184Sk is now onn 
of the 

OMest, 8afB«t and Best, UA Insonneo Companies in tha 

United States I 

The soenrlty of Ita Investments and the economy of its general 
management have attocesafUIy commended it to the conldence 
of tha public and made 

THE HISTORY OF ITS PAST ITS PROMISE FOR THE 

FUTURE 

It iwuet al the oidiaaiy forma of policies* and haa some plaas 
of laauriag^ oiMorAi. wm iraur, to which pnbUo attention ia 
invited. 



0r*Unllke others Mutual 



it combines In itself the 



advantages of both the Uodb and m««tMl>plan^ ita policy holdera 
thus sharing in all its profits, (which are large,) and at tbe same 
time reiidcnnir It Impossible for the Company to assess them for 
its losses. Call before insuring elsewhere. 

Ky a ml nation la Invited. 

GEORGE N. REYNOLDS, Geneml Agent; 

Office, 88 Arcade, Rooheatcr. 
AddiM*— Box OSO, Poat Office. 

W. S. Osmpbell, agant (Meana County, Na SI Burrows Block, 
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The ton beats down in fleroe tnd boming nji 
On shayen flelda, and frulta, and golden shearea ; 
The Sottthem breese seare* morea the pendent leaTaa, 

And lanj^oid qoiet marka theae annuner dajra^ 



Xnee-dfiep In poola the^ drowsy eattle atand ; 
No trout dare ventare from hla cool retreat. 
And from the grovea, once filled with vdoea aweet, 

Ko note ia heard from all the feathered band. 



Adown the meadow and along fhe platai, ' 

-Where heated labor eevU the aheHaring OuA^ 
The atrong-armed mower with hla flashing blade 

Still euta the waring grass and bending grain. 



How calm and solemn seem these August days I 
This mld-Hfe of the growing, changing year; 
How A)ll «t promise for the antnmn near, 

When field and garden yield their annual praise. 



a. a. ^ 



WORK FOR THE MONTH. 

Ho¥ and snltxy are the dajTB of thiCi month, and 
thd fiirmer has now reaped fome of the fruits of hifi 
toil, and should torn his attention to a general 
clearing up and improvement of the soil for the 
next yearns crop. Let all work be done thorooghly. 

Manore of all kinds should be looked after and 
got ready for distribnting over the land preparatory 
to ttXi plowing. Then will follow some of the minor 
iteniB, sneh as ' 

8HKLTEKF0B STOCK IN WiNTSB.— We cannot 
call attention to this subject too soon. ' Let prepara- 
tion be made for proteotion eari j. 8ee that jou haye 
enottgli bam room for the stock jon Intend to keep 
next winter ; If not) get i^Mdy teboild morp at once. 
It is of great importaiioe to have plenty of shelter for 
stookduiasoor Olid bleak wintarsaasoii. . • 



A WoBN Out Fabm— Gan be made rich by 
thoreugh culture, and by taking csre of all the ma- 
nure made, and applying it to the land. Let the 
land for ftdl {^anting be prepared in the* best poesi- 
Ue manner. Do not plow too much land ; only just 
such an amount as you can cultivate thoroughly. 

Raint DATB.-^Harrow wheat and barley stubble, 
and when the weeds get a start, plow them under ; 
they will help to enrich tholand ; but do not let them 
go to seed. 

Bebd Whbat.— Select the very best portions of 
your fields for seed ; taking* the largest and finest 
heads, will greatly improye the quality. Take care 
to have them as free from weeds as possible. 

TtTRNiPS. — ^It is not yet too late to sow. Plow up 
a wheat or barley stubble, and sow a^the rate of one 
pound of seed to the acre. If the weather is favor- 
able, you will have a good crop and they will come 
in very useful next winter. 

Root Crops — Should be cultivated thoroughly. 
Root out all the obnoxious weeds. Thin out to about 
sIk inches apart, and you will get a larger yield of 
bulbs. 

Fattbnino Andcalb. — Commence now to fatten 
all stock you wish to dispose of before the winter 
conuaenoes. Let tkem be fed regularly, and increase 
the quantity of extra feed im they advance and re- ' 
quire it. 

YKNTibATiON.-^fioiMi and cattle should hane 
free ventilation. Let the cow houses and stables 
have a free eorrent of air« ^nd your stock will be 
healthy. It is a good plan to l^eep them op during 
hot days» and turn theiaovt at nl^^. 

DRAXNZNO.^Afte? hayfng and harvest is a good 
time to reclaim swamp land by cutting surface 
drains, or by laying tiles. We have great faith 
in good surface drains to carry off the great amotmt 
of water which fslls, and it has the advantage of 
being cheaper than tiles; 

Rbd STRiNCHHdioald be tied around the earliest 
«ars of com and kept for seed. Seed selected in 
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this waj will ripen mucli earlier next season tlian 
those ears that have been slow to mature. 

BiiBS.— The swarming season is past, and the apiar- 
ies require but little attention, except taking off 
the surplus honej^ anct our asslBtance in their 
defence against the ravages of thdr worst enemy, 
the miller worm, or so-called moth. 

In this month, they if possible make their inroads 
into the honey comb, and it being filled with these 
sweets, renders it next to an impossibility for the 
bees to dislodge them. Common hives should be 
raised by means of blocks thre&«ights of an inch 
from the bottom, and swing bottoms drop the same. 
This is very effMual in keeping them out. 

In removing the honey box, with a bit make a 
quarter of an indi hole in the box. Puff in a little 
tobacco smoke, and the bees will prindpaUy leave 
the box. Ton can now remove them without the 
lots of a bee, while in using slides, heads, wings and 
legs, are severed without number. Besides, thou- 
sands of young bees never find Uieir way back to 
their hives, oonsequantly are lost. What a saorifioe I 
PouLftBT.— Select out the eariiest and best 
developed chickens that yon wish to keep fbr your 
future stock, and if convenient put them in a separ- 
ate place and give them extra care and attention. 
They will tW commence laying earlier in the fidl, 
and with care will g^ve you all the eggsyou want 
during next winter. 

Wak should be continued against all caterpillars 
and obnoxious iliseota. Stop .and see if you eannot 
find some nests in your orchard or garden ;■ if so, 
destroy them at onoe^ Massacre every one yeu find. 
WATSBr-should be within the reach of all your 
stock, th^se hot sultjey days. Ck>WB can not give a 
fall flow of milk without they haveplenty of water 
in hot weather; and even the poultry will lift 
their heads in thankfulness for one drop of water. 
Our domestic animals need water as much as man, 
and they should havs it liberally supplied. 

OjXi thb TooL&r*-ALl implements and to<^ should 
be kept dean and well oiled, especially in the Joints 
and cracks, where they are very apt to rot. The 
weod will be more durable and betterto handle and 
last much longer. 

9ntAWBSBBT BsDB-^May be made this month. 
Tonng plants may be planted as soon as convenient 
after the first of the month, aad wiUprodvoe seme 
Ihdt next year. .Care shondbdbe taken to keep the 
beds tree fh)m all weeds, aad if dry weather succeeds 
and continues, they wUl require watering every 
other day. Evening is the time. A good mulching 
with salt hay will be of great adrantage to them. 

Thb American Pomologioal Society will meet at 
Bt.Uiiis^8ept4. 



THE FARMER, A MANUFACTURER. 

Thb manufacturers of our country are increasing , 
in wealth, and they deserve the success they have 
achieved. Skill, energy aiid perseverance are im- 
proving the products of our work shops and fiicto- 
ries, nntil they rival in most respects the best pro- 
ducts of the world, while in a few we certainly out- 
do aU competition. Happening to be in a wholesale 
cloth house in New York City some time since, we • 
heard a salesman remark to a customer : " There is 
nothing in the market equal to Harrison's goods." 
Knowing something of the prejudice in fieivor of 
English and French doths, we were agreeably dis- 
appointed to find in answer to our inquiry that they 
were the product of one of our Eastern States. We 
immediately ordered our tidlor to make us a gar- 
ment of these goods, and now, dear reader, we are 
scribbling these tew lines on our knee, covered with 
Hanison's doth, in the shadd of our onshaid — ^the 
coolest place we can find ; and even here the ther- 
mometer showing 96 ® —not a very fiivorable tem- 
})erature this fbr writing, and with a head full of 
thoughts not very dearly defined, and certainly not 
well arranged, we forgot all about our anxiety that 
the fiemners should rivtf the* mechanics and manu- 
facturers in enterprise and well-directed energy — 
that they should conduct their -business by the same 
dear business rules they find necessary to success, 
and fell adeep, and dreamed. 

Now, we have a good deal of fidth in dreams, and 
perhaps the time spentin dreaming was as profitably 
occupied as that of any other portion of the day. 
Once when some were making fortunes in oil and 
oil territory, and when we were strongly tempted 
to take a venture, we dreamed that our only chance 
of success was in the legitimate and honest paths 
of agriculture ; that in a race with the unscrupu- 
lous sharpers engaged in the oil speculation, we 
were sure to lose money, or truth and honesty. 
Believing in dreams, at leasi in such dreams, we 
saved both diaracter and funds. Many fiurmeis we 
know of, had better been dreaming than speculat- 
ing about that time. Mortigaging fjurmsto raise 
money for speculation, is a very unsafe business^ 
and generally ^nds in finandal, and others in moral 
ruin. 

Well, we dreamed this, warm afternoon, as we 
had a perlsct right to. do, for the hay was all just 
safdy housed and in excellent condition. The 
weather^ although too dry for a rapid growth of 
spring crops, hss been, unusually iivorable fbr hay 
making, and the &rmcar this sesson who has bad 
hay, is ju«t as oulpable as the milchant who should 
leave his stocked goods exposed to the rains, and 
dews, «nd winds, wM it was so depreciated ia 
talue as to be dssisd amoag dsauged goods, mmI 
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sold at a reduced price. We recollect well when 
hay sold for five or six dollars a ton, almost regard- 
less of quality ; butter at ten or twelve cents per 
pound, in store pay ; and cheese at about five cents, 
no matter whether made of skim-milk or cream. 
Tlien there was but little encouragement for the 
farmer to become a skillful manufacturer. All he 
had to do was to increase the quantity regardless of 
quality. But times have changed for' the better, 
and the farmer who becomes a skillful manufacturer 
of the necessaries of life, is as well paid for his 
ability, as in most of the other busy walks of life. 
Butter at thirty-five or forty cents a pound, pays for 
prox)er making ; so does cheese at fifteen or eighteen 
cents, and hay at fifteen dollars per tun. We do 
like hay properly made. How delightfully fragrant I 
It should always be cured in the cock to retain this 
delightful aroma. At least this is the best way we 
have ever tried. 

We observed that we had a right to dream because 
a large crop of hay was well made and safely har- 
vested. The hoeing and cultivating was also finished, 
that is' so far as necessary to destroy weeds and 
secure a fine mellow soil, but the cultivator must be 
kept well to work in a dry time. This is a fair and 
sensible way of warding off in part the effects of a 
drouth, and a good deal more honest than watering 
the ^rup or sanding the sugar, which some traders 
are said to do, to save thenuselves when caught with 
a large stock on hand, and a fidling market. We 
would not have the farmer copy the snaall tricks of 
trade. There is quite enough to learn that is hon- 
orable and valuable, and yet vices are more readily 
learned than virtues. The heathen first learn of 
civilized men to drink rum, and other vices. 

Not only was the work done up pretty dose, hut 
as our help had a pretty hard time during the 
spring and early hummer— worked early and late, 
when necessary, to advance our interests by manu- 
facturing the biggest kind of crops, we had invited 
them 'to take the horses and spring wagon, and have 
a day's fishing. We had deidgned to go, but Thb 
Fabmbb needed' an article, and so Uddlng them 
success and a pleasant time, promised to join them 
towards the close of the evening. Some folks are 
always in trouble about help. We are very lucky 
in this respect, and almost always get good reliable 
help, and men seldom leave us, except for reasons 
))eyond their oontroL When among the Eastern 
manufacturers once, we inquired of a foreman in 
charge of a successfol mill, why one establishment 
near was closed. The reason assigned was that they 
. had treated their hands so badly, they could get 
nothing but the poorest Qperatoj^, and this with 
oth^r had management of a similar character, had 
proved their ruin.' Perhaps fumeito may learn 
■OBMthing Bsefol from this. ' 



In our dream, we visited a neighbioring farm^ ott 
some special business, the nature of which we did riot 
seem to understand very clearly. It was at the 
close of the ikrmer's manufacturing season — a beau- 
tiful warm day, the latter part of November. All 
the crops were made and stored away, more careful- 
ly and orderly than I had ever seen before. The 
hay in the expansive mow looked as though pne^sed 
and squared by machinery, and on one of the x>06tB 
I noticed some marks and figures in i«d ctaiulk, of -- 
which I inquired the meaning. " This, dr," wm the 
reply, "shows th^ cost per tun, a oertidn fidr pii^ 
being charged for use of land taxes, and other 
expenses, all carefalty ftgursd ; and I find at present 
price it affords a good profit. I have engaged all I 
can spare, to be delivered- when convenient, so that 
I can pretty accurately estimate the cost of drawing/' 
. The oat and wheat bins all had similar mysteri- 
ous figures, like goods on the menchant's shelves 
indicating cost. This interested me much and 
caused many questions, to all of wldfih I recsfvod 
very satisfiiotory answers. But what interested 
me most was an acoousftt book, kept with the 
stock, by which each animal was charged with 
the produce consumed, labor &c:, and credited yinth. 
everything of value produced. I suggested that this 
system required an immense amount of labor,- when 
my friend laughing, remarked : " Xou preach and I 
practice. You should not be alanned at the opera- 
tions of your own plans." He then pointed to a slate 
and pendl, hanging in the bam, and alflo produced 
from his pocket a memorandum book, the former for 
the use of the men, and said ; " a little care and 
qrstem, and half an hour's figuring at night, will 
keepaU straight, and i^ord immense satisfaction 
and pleasure. The loss of an item occasionally 
through the negligence of a new hand, is the only 
annoyance. The pleasure ; and profit of knowing 
how matters stand, what pays the best, and what is 
the least remunerative, more than pays for all trou- 
ble." He then took me to his large store of manure, 
and began to give me a statement of its estimated 
value, but with this, I was not so well pleased. Like 
most manure made in summer, it was becomix^ 
fire-iknged — ^badly burned. I turned over a portion 
and it was very hot, a great portion burned to ashes. 

AGRICULTURE IN EUROPE. 



Wb take the following extracts from the pen of 
X. A. Willard, who is writing a series of letters to 
the Utica Herald on the agriculture of England. 
Bfr. W. went to Britain as the repvesentative of tlie 
American Dairymen's Association, to collect all the 
information in regard to cheese and butter ma king, as 
practiced by. the English farmers. His letters are 
foil of information which wHl be of great interest to 
the fSumers of ^ib cojmtry. — Eds. 

We were in &etW tfae^lM of May, A»d our host i 
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Mr. Biicket, took ub out in Jiis caxriage, to visit one 
. of the best fanns in the vicinitj. The farmer, 
Mr. Wilcox, a reiy pleasant and intelligent man, 
happened to be in the citj, and went with ns to his 
famn, at Pe&gellTS^ Exminster parish, some four or 
five miles from the dtj. The farm consists of some 
400 acres of rich land, delightfuUjr located, and 
commanding broad and extenMve views of hill and 
dale, with the citj and surrounding villages. Here 
we found some of the finest farming and most luxu- 
riant crops that we had seen. The grass was veiy 
heavj, and would yield fully two and a half tons to 
the aoia. The wheat and barley were also excellent 
and very even, and, what was to us a marked 
feature, not a weed could be found anywhere among 
it as you passed along. Mr. Wilcox said he did 
not believe in growing weeds, and all crops are 
weeded by men and boys going through and pluck- 
ing out the foul stuff. The soil here is a red sand 
and day, and is of excellent quality. The system of 
farming is what is called tiie fine course qrstem : 
l8t, wheat ; 2nd, roots ; Srd, wheat or barley ; 4th, 
glass. But one crop of grass, it will be seen, is 
taken fron^ the soil when it is broken up, and the 
following proportions are used in seeding per acre : 
8 pounds red clover, 
B " white Qlov«r (white Dutch.) 
4 " trefoU, 
8 pe<te Italian rye grass. 

This quantity of seed would, 'perhaps, astonish 
some of our American farmers, but the result, I am 
sure, would be highly gratifying, for a thicker, hea- 
vier coat of grass could not weilbe desired than 
that upon the meadows of fkrmer Wilcox. After 
taking off the crop of grass, the land is jdowed 
about six inches deep, and fitted for wheat and bar- 
ley, the former yidding, on an average, about thirty 
bushels, and the latter fiffcy bushels per acre. In 
seeding for wheat, 7 pecks of seed la sown, per 
acre; and for barley, 8 bushels per acre. The 
wheat is sown the first week before Christmas, and 
spring varieties in March. After the wheat is taken 
off, the stubble is pared and got in heaps, and the 
land put in condition for roots, eithcir turnips or mari> 
golds. For roots, the land is plowed in the fall, 
about 8 inches deep, and again in spring 6 inches, 
when manures are worked in, at the rate of 20 cart 
loads of stable dung per acre. The turnips are sown 
in drills, and guano or superphosphate applied, at 
the rate of 800 pounds per acre of the fortner, and 
200 pounds of the latter, and an average crop of 
25 tons per acre of turnips obtained. 

STOCK, &C» '•;> 

The stock upon this fium of 400 acres conrists 

of South Down sheep, 400, or one sheep to 'the 

Y»; 40 '*MlMki" which indndsB oowt and 



cattle to be turned, 20 horses and 20 pigs. To 
carry on the work, 12 horses are needed for the 
different feuming operations. A part of the land 
it is thought, demands a four-horse team to plow. 
When four horses are used, they are driven by a 
boy, and without lines, very much as oxen are 
driven in America. The plows are made wholly of 
iron with long handles and beams, and look awkward 
and unwieldy to an American. Sheep are pur- 
chased and fattened, their feed consisting of tares, 
Italian clover, turnips and oil cake. At the time of 
our visit, the sheep were in hurdles, and were being 
fed with Italian clover, a large field of which was 
in flower, and presented a beautiftd appearance 
with its dark crimson blossoms. 

The trefolium incarnation, or Italian crimson clo- 
ver, is sown at the rate of SO pounds seed pw acre. 
It is an annual, and therefore not suitable for per- 
manent mixtures, but is sown with grain in spring, 
or upon stubbles early in autumn, and produces an 
early and heavy crop for feed or hay, in June, the 
following year. The winter vetches or tares, are 
sown in October, and the trefolium or clover in Mr. 
Wilcox's practice is used for the sheep before the 
tares. The " bullocks" are usually pastured npon 
permanent pastures. , 

FBIGBS. ' 
Wheat brings here now six shillings for rixty-two 
pounds ; barley four shillings per bushel, and hay 
£7 per ton, or $85. The English shilling, it should 
be rem.embered, is nearly double ours. Mutton is 
sold at 7 8-4d per pound, after shearing time. 

COST OF I^ABOB. 

Laborers get eleven shillings per week, and two 
quarts of dder per day, and commence work at 6 
H., and stop at 6 1-2 F. H. This is the extreme 
price for best hands on an average. Ordinary hands, 
or those of poorer grade, get six shillings per week, 
and one quart of cider per day, and are paid weekly. 
No board is included, as in America, for laborers. 
With the exception of cider or beer, they find them- 
selves in board, and pay a rent for their cottages 
and gardens— one shilling per week. In going 
through the country, I find the laborer's cottage 
much more comfortable than I had anticipated. 
These are usually constructed of stone, well roofed 
either with tile, slate or thatch, and look neat, com- 
fortable and cleanly. Such, briefiy, Ib the outline of 
fiEoming in this section. Mr. Wilcox has the repu- 
tation of being one of the very best farmers in the ' 
ndghborhood of Exeter, and from a personal exami- 
nation of his farm, and the })erfection in which 
work is done, and the appearance of crops, I caft 
have no doubt that his reputation is well earned. 



ThbwoqI dip of Michigan this year is ld|000>00O 
p^raada* 
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PuBB water, forming as it does at the sasie-time, 
both the emblem and embodiment of reJBraahment 
and comfort, is looked upon a« a rital element of 
aatiaSeustory existence by aU who diallke dirt, parch- 
ed lips, doBty lungs, stratiaed deposits on the ekin^ 
and parti-coloied linen. It also fonns a most agree* 
able class of pictures for the eje, in placid lakes^ 
babbling brooks, sparkling jets and flashing foun* 
tains ; and through the ear it giyes musie of cas* 
cades, the roar of cataracts and of the ocean surges. 
It is no wonder, then, that all are ready to labor 
for and welcome so agxeeaUe a eompanion. The, 
ooontzy reddent longs for the tennination of the 
severe drouth, when drenching rains shall fiU hia da- 
terns, replenish his tuUng well, and set the brooks 
in motion. Many are looking with envy at some 
raxe and fortunate neighbor, who happened to have 
aa unfailin g spHng; and others, as we have often 
witnessed, placing the water hogshead on the ox- 
sled, proceed to drag their needed supply from one 
to three miles, as the case may be, and as they can 
get iifiom the creek or pond, or some better sup- 
plied neighbor. We hayepositiTely seen a wealthy 
fanner drawing his water a mile after having 
allowed five times the amount he ever needed, to 
^ mn to waste immediately before his eyes ; and we 
venture to assert that one fiinner in a bundled, who 
has suffered from a want of water during the past 
year, but has committed a similar waste, though 
perhaps in a less degree. 

The great mass of eountiy residents seem to have 
no more conception of the enormous floods of dear, 
pone rain water which annually pour on the roo& 
of their dwellings and out-buildings, than if they 
had never heard of such a huge wateilng-pot as the 
clouds in the sky. If all the rain which fidls within 
tbiB year, should rraudn on the surface of the earth 
widhout sinking into it, or running ofl^it would 
form an average depth of water of about- three leet 
Evety indi of rain that fUls on a roof, yields two 
bandafor eadi space of ten square feet, ai^ seven^. 
twobaxfds are yiddedliy the annual rain in this eli- 
nurtei A roof 80 liy 40 liset yields annually 854 .bar- 
reta. That is enough lor more thftn two bairds a 
dagr ibr every day in the year. Many ot oar medium 
landholders haveat least five times that amount of 
roofing on their premises and dwellings, yidding 
mon > than 6,000 baiTds of rain water, or about 
Id bands, or 150 4»dinary pails full daily. Aveiy 
small portion of this great quantity is caught in the 
pmgr and contemptible dstem, and tubs placed to 
catdi it; but fulMzed reservoirs, fit to hold this 
doiwnward drainage, we know not where to find, 
e««& in a abgle instance I 



It is true, where a constant draught is made, on a 
cistern, it need not hold the year's supply j even 
one-sixth part will in general answer, as the varia. 
tipna in hot and dry seasons do not often amount to 
more than the rain for two months. But following 
all this, where shall we find a dstem. for a 80 by 40 
feet bam, that will hold the mxth or 180 barrels? 
One preportionably large, for a broader roof. Now, 
what wonld the large supply of water enable the 
fiirmer to do ? or rather what might he not do with 
it? First— all thestock on a ferm, well furnished 
with buUdings might obtain all the water needed 
for their daily use. Secand--or, if instead, the usual 
prdportion were supplied them by streams and wells, 
or a large upper dstem, would furnish all the eon. 
venienoes of showering, bathing, wadiiag and 
sweeping off all leeulent matter, whieh are derived 
in dstems in dties from pipes and hydiantsi. 
Thiid--Or, if large dstems were placed in the- 
upper part of fiurm buildings, Ihey would snpplja 
fountain a quarter of an inch in diameter, spotting 
13 to 16 feet high for two hotirs, every afternoon, 
the dstem being unoccupied in winter. 

Bain w^ter is the best, and generally may be the 
eadeet, supplied to farm stock. A building of suffi- 
ciffiit siae to shdter the horses and cattle, with tiie 
other necessary room for storing the wagons, carts, 
and field implements, &e^ will afford suffident rain, 
water for the ordinary stock of the &rm. Cisterns, 
can now be made comparatively dieap, and prop^ly- 
arranged, water may bealways convenient for stocks 
as well as for other uses about the premises. The 
question now presents itsdf, how are the saimals to 
procure a snpi^ of water without hnman asdst- 
anoe. It is presumed the water is to be raised l^ 
means of apump. Here is a diffieulty. Cattle can- 
not pnmp, to overcome which we would m^idy 
mention ^hat a machine has been invented—** most 
valuable apparatus, of dmple construotionr— by 
which cattle of all ages are enabled to bring up by 
thdr own weight upon a platform a much kjger 
amoimt of water than they can at any time con- 
sume. The advantage of giving animals free aocesS' 
to fresh water without care or labor of the owner^ 
is too obvious to need a word of argument ; and the 
increased value given to the land by thus providing 
in any locality where water canbe obtained by dig- 
ging a well, so that it shall be brought within the 
reached cattle at all times, without further trouble 
than setting one of these madiines, is incalculable. 
There are too many instances ^^ere ikrmers fkil 
to make the proper providon for a fresh supply of ] * 
water for stock ; for without it cattle cannot be kept . f 
in good condition ; and there are mknj also whoT 
make better providon for food for their stock than I 
they do for water. Feeding may be regularly? 
Attended to^ and a mpply of forage alwaji on haiuf 
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to meet the demand. Eating? the hay and straw in- 
duces thirst, and water should always be within 
their reach, to drink when they choose. If foU 
watered but once, or even twice a day, and then 
only when it pleases the attendant to afford the 
opportunity to procure it, animals often drink to 
excess, which affects the circulation and digestion, 
and deprives them of the animal heat which will 
. require hours to restore the equilibrium of circula- 
tion. 

The operation of the machine— the water lifter—- 
is simply this : " A platform, eighteen feet long and 
3 or 6 feet wide, is keyed at the ground at one end, 
and suspended on pullies at the other. These pfl- 
lies are upon a wrought iron shaft, with a wheel 4n 
the centre 4 feet in diameter, over which is a rope 
suspending a bucket ; while the platform is raised, 
the bucket is under water in the well or cistern. 
The weight of the animid causes the platform to 
sink ; turning on its descent the wheel brings up the 
bucket ; the water is discharged from a pipe at the 
bottom into a trough before the animal. Under the 
platform is fixed a breaking air cushion, causing the 
platform to sink to its bearings very graduiOly with- 
out jar. The descent of th6 platfonh is proportion- 
ate to the depth of the well* tmtil the weight of a 
light animal is sufficient to ootuiterbalance the 
weight of water, the valve -cloBes and all the water 
the animal will move is brought up. In ordinary 
wells the water elevated is about one pound to 
every 13 pounds of the aniilial on the platform 
which is more than is required, being always to 
excess, which can by a water-pipe be cairled to an- 
other Watet trough or back into the weD." 

We regard this machine, the water-lifter— next to 
the TtAxk water, a most valuable inventibn to farm- 
ers In genera*, and more particularly upon the 
prairies of the West, or where there are no Tun- 
ning streams of water. 

WooiL.— A coftreepondent of the London Affrieul- 
tural Gtflg^^e, after reviewing opinions and plrospects 
as to the future of the w^ol trade of the kingdom, 
at some length, concludes that British wools, espe- 
cially long wools, will command a high price. 

FiOiKKBS, look well after your hen manure. We 
adopted a plan some years ago, of putting boards 
about two foet below the roosting poles, upon whidi 
they deposit all the manure. Then, once or twice 
a week, have it well scraped, and put in barrels. 
You will then have in the course of a year, t\i» very 
best manure you could possibly use for your com 
and other crops. 

Late English papers speak rather unfavorably of 
the present aspect of the coming crop of hops. Cold 
^therand this flea are complalnM of. 



OUR KANSAS LETTER---NO. 2. 



MB8SBS. Eds.: — ^An error in my name, under a let- 
ter published in Thb AniaiiCAK Fabher, I am 
afraid has caused a number of letters intended for 
me, to be sent to the " deiwi letter office." I am sat- 
isfied that about a dozen letters directed to '* A. M. 
Bams," were intended for myself. If they had been 
addressed to A. M. Bums, I would have taken them 
from my post office box. These letters I suppose, 
judging from one I opened without looking at the 
address, contained queries aboiikt the country,. Ac. 
Those who received no answer to their letters will 
now know the reason, and aok write agsiuj endoc^ 
ing enough to jflpej^ay postage, and I will glvea& 
anefwer. ■ 

One correspondent desires to know if he can "get 
a good piece of land" in this region, "under the 
homestead law that will dofor farming purpoies-and 
vineyard." Of corurse, all the land in the valteys 
had been taken years ago, particolariy tlmbcmd 
farms or •' claims," as they are called ; but by going^ 
from 30 to 150 miles further west, as good bottom 
land, with timber, as the heart of man can dedre, 
can be taken under the homestead law. lliere i» 
plenty of high land, or "bluff hmd" as the hilly 
portion is caDed. This land te the heme of the vine, 
and win do well for firuit farms, and being alang* 
the Ihie of the Pacific Railroad, there wiH always be 
a market, as fruit can be sent to almost any part of 
the United States. In flome places a small quantitj 
of timber can be obtained on bluff daims. I have 
no doubt but that good farms can be selected on the 
high lani as liiuch of it is level in this region. It 
abounds in the t>cst of limestone. I was fortunate 
enough ten years ago to get from 40 to 60 acres of 
timber, yet I plant out timber or " fbrest seeds^ 
every year. I find that the locust wi^l grow Uttge 
enough Ibr a post or "pole rail" in firom seven to 
ten years ; the cottonvrood and other forest treea In 
less time. 

A portion of this ooireB^iondeiit's letter I eannoi 
read, nor can I learn the State in which he livsv ; 
but he is a reader of The Faiiicsr, and in this way 
he can leara that there will be no earthly chance to 
sell ^fiOO grape vine roots here next year, as the 
West, (I mean "west of fifty miles west of the Ml*- 
souri Blver,) have not got the grape fever yet. Tlfia 
spring it was impossible to supi^y the demand, te 
vines at Hermann— «ome 600 miles east^-and that 
region of country, although one man sold lOO^MX) 
roots of one variety alone. I have no* doubt, how- 
ever, but that there is a "good time coming," and 
If M^, S., or any other person, will select 80 acres 
of bluir land in this region as a homestead, and 
iTilant vines, that he can find a teady market by tJie 
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rallitMid in the East and in Colorado. There ean be 
no better dfanate for ripening tbe grape than this 
region. There can be no doubt but thaf plenty of 
men can be hired by Mr. B. to pick hf 8 fruit, when 
the time arrives for him to produce it. 

Peaches are uncertain here. I phuited trees in 
1857, and hare eaten peaehee but onoefirom them. 
Oar apple trees are not old enough to bear in this 
region, bnl so &r as we can now judge, there is no 
risk in planting apple trees. Strawberries ban be 
raised here, and as for blackberries no pliiee can 
'<beat KanssB." Bisseil ft Salter, of Boc^eeter, 
diipped me some blackberries in 1861. After the 
second year they produced firuit regulAriy erety 
year, although one season they were partially kiliad 
to the ground. They were the Lawton variety. 

Emigrants are pouring into Kansas at a rate 
miprecedented in the settlement of a new oo<ontry, 
and among them I hope to iind praetioal hi^tiettl- 
turists. _ 

FARM TALKS— No. 4. 



"OOMS boys, hitch up the mower, and wellcuib 
the ten-acre lot this morning. Here It is, the 10th 
of July, and I don't beHeve in feeding efcraw to eat* 
fie next winter. I believe in feeding dried grtmn 
p but if that field remains much longer, there will be 
nothing but dead stalks to cut. Early cut hay is te 
more vahiable for stock, than that which remalnsin 
the field until it is ripe." 

' At this Juncture, neighbor Smith, who is looking 
on, and who usually times his haying operation by 
mine, because he says I have a ** brometer," inqidres: 

" Alnt ye beginning a little airly r^ 

"No. If the season hadn't been so backward I 
should have commenced a week ago, but as It Is^ I 
hope to get it all cut in time to be palatable to the 
AInimals next winter." 

" But don't ye think it spends better not to cut it 
till it's about riper 

•^Ko doubt of that. But the question is, when to 
eat it flo that the hay will make the best quality of 
fbod, and from poractice I have found that time to be 
when tkiB plant ia just opening its blossoms." 

<*But them scientific fellers say its got the most 
goodness in when it's ilpe." 

•• Tea, I know they say various wise things^ wbich 
Vifoitimately do not always prove to be, practicable. 
Hdw, I don't know anything about the amoontof 
Iftuten, Btafeh, or sugar, which there may be in the 
^ grass which I cut soeariy,but I do know that my 
letockeat it up cleaner, like it better, and keep in 
Iseiier condition than when fed on hay, which 
xemaiiied until ripe before it was cut AndthaAis 



all i am partleular about knowing in regard to the 
matter." 

." Well, I always kinder thought they liked it best, 
but I did'nt know." 

** Certainly they do. Stock wW eat early cut 
hay, even of seocmd or third quality, t^d leave but 
few oris. Qrass in which are many brakes and 
weeds should always be cut early." 

'* It don't Unk like being a good hay day— it's so 
cloudy." 

" A clear day with hot sun is not essential to hay- 
making. I consider a cloudy day with a firesh, warm, 
south-west wind preferable. Qrass should be dried 
or 'made,' not burned, and scorched. The best 
herda grass hay I ever saw, was put into the bam 
green, spread out .thin, and made under cover. 
Clover should be only wilted in the sun, and then 
made in the cock by sweating. It can then be 
handled without break^g off and losing the leaves. 
In my opinion fumers 'make' thdr hay altogether 
too much." 

" Does your < brometer' say fair weather V 

" Tes, the mercurial column is pretty high, but I 
find a barometer is not always to be depended upon. 
It requires a good deal of practice and observation 
to enable one to judge of the weather from ita 
changes. And besides,, it i^ not always a true 
prophaV It will &11 and rise without apparent rea- 
son* Tet there, are many times, as in the cape of 
sudden squalls and showers, when it is sure to give 
the i^laruL I have studied one daily for many years, 
yet even now I should not attempt to foretell 
weather with one of our old experienced farmers." 

NOTES POR THS MONTH, BY *'S. W.** 

. , WmTW rOB TBS AXniOAV JTAXMn. 



A BBOVt FLSJL VOB OUB CCTMfK XXPOBTB. 

Mr. Morrill, the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means in the House of Representatives, 
says that it woul^ be better fqr the country if eveiy 
pound of cotton we raise was manufactured here, 
and none of it exported. The census of 1880 gives 
the amount of the crop of each State, in the aggre- 
gate amounting to 6,196,994 bales of 400 pounds 
each. The, English account of cotton received ftrom 
the United States for the year ending June, 1861, 
amounted in gold value to $140,961,448, and this 
was only for the cotton we exported to England, the 
quantity shipped to France and other ports in 
Europe was also large. 

i suppose even Mr. Morrill will not deny that our 
exports of cotton has he^tofore done •at leaif four 
times as mtich to enrich these United States, and to 
pay'<hirforeigiilBdebte^ee8»asaU the other eiqportB 
of ^ur agiteukunl producta together, lioe and 
tobMoofaidndfld. 
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A late English correspondent says tkat if the cot- 
ton crop of the United States this season amonats 
to three million bales, England will probably take 
of it 1,8^,000, leaving for the manofactnxers of the 
United States and other countries, 1^0,000 bales. 

But Mr. Morrill will come h^^aret having Ms wish 
realized this season than he may have anticipated, 
as the growing crop will probably fell short of the 
British estimate at least a million of bales, and* the 
demand for home consumption will be increased. 

How imperative it is therefore that We should 
encourage by all manher of means the growth of 
this great textile of manufactures, which now owing 
to the poverty, destitution, and trying transition 
kate of the cotton planter. Is at this time only raised 
under difficulties. Yet so far from giving this 
encouragenient, there seems tob^ a decided majority 
in Congress determined to impose a tax of five 
cents per pound on cotton. This impost is not only 
most oppressive on the impoverished plAttier at this 
trying season, but also on the poor freedman wlto 
^ives by his Ial)or in the cotton field. It Is also a 
premium to induce the growth' of cotton now 
greatly on the increase in India, China, Japan, 
Egypt, Turkey, the West Indies, Brazil, Peru, &c. 
The British estimate of the su|)ply of cottbn they 
are to receive ft-om other countries than the United 
States the coming season, is 2,250,000 bales, and ttoiA 
the United States, 1,800,000. Few estimate this 
year's crop in the United States at over 2,000,000 
bales, while some who have viuted the South, set it 
down much less. 

WT7RZEL.ASD BUOAB BEETS. 

I^sked a clajt lairiLfttnBM th«' qtlur jday, whxi«» 
did not grow beets for his milch cows. He replied 
that he had found it an uncettun, puttering busi- 
ness. I .then asked Mm at what tin^e In, tljie spring 
he had planted them. " Oh/' said he, " abo|it plant- 
ing time, after the middle of May." No wonder he 
found beet culture a " puttiBring*' busineSiB when 
planted so late on a spring-plowed,' tenaciduef soil. 
Beets, carrots, jpeas and. onions should be planted in 
April. A heavy soil should be &U plowed and 
ridged, and the manure evenly plowed in. As soon 
as the ground is settled in April harrow or level the 
ridges smooth, and plant the seed. If cold^ wet 
weather comes on they will not come up befbre the 
early part of May ; but they then grow strong, and 
are easily thinned and hoed, and the victory is 
gained for the season, before the dry weather comes 
'Cm to make it a "putteriag" job with all very 
young |»hiat& At the second hoeing, you . wUl have 
fine strong i^lants, some ot which xoay be pro^tably 
transplanted. Cut off the top% and set thfun cot 
eighteen inches apart, and if there is no Avgqst 
drouth the transplants will be aa luge «a thflw of 



the main crop, weighing from four to twelye pounds 
eaoh. Toung wurzel beets are as good for the table 
as sugar or Wood beets. AU grow to a large sixe if 
they .have room to spread their abundant leaves. On 
a light sandy loam, tur^iips may he. perhaps more 
sucoossfully gTTOwn than boets ; but they are lees 
nutritious ; and besides the taroip is beset by. insect 
enemies which never attack the beet. " B^ts for 
cattle,'' says Professor Mapes, "aid the digj^stion of 
the ultimates of the dry food, in the animai'a 
stomach r which is in addition to their own specific 
nutriment My cow with two daily rations of beets, 
SiQ., in winter is milked within two weeks of her 
calving, when she would go dry th^ee months if fed 
on Soeh fiurm hay alone as is geueraUy sold to tU- 
lagers; 

SALT FOB CATTLE. 

Stzange.aait piay seem, it has been contended by 
some sgricnjltural presses that salt 1^ of no benefit to 
the animal economy. I have seen a cow die from 
eating too much salt iCfter she had been a long ,timo 
kept from it ', this is at least prima fiuia evidence 
that regular salting is necessary both for the 
needs of the animal, and to prevent such accidents. 
The sea air being so impregnated with salt that cat- 
tle in the islands and near the coast will not e«t it. 
Bat although chloride ot sodium is found in all 
planta, these is not. enough of it to supply the ani> 
9ul that feeds on them ; hepce we often see yoaqg 
cattle «o hungry for salt, that they lick the coac^- 
trated, ashes of burned wood for the trac^.of salt it 
oontains., As salt is given off from the animal sys- 
tem through the pores of the ski^and the excretory 
orgaiis, there can be no doubt but that it conduces 
to animal health. , . . 

The Royal Academy of Science in Paris have 
obtained abundant proofs to show the great .advan- 
tages of salt, both as a manure /or crpps and tp pro- 
mote the digestion and health oi iarm stocky It la 
showa that sslt contributes to the nourishment of 
their food, and that no 111 consequQUcgs follow whea 
they have constant access to it. 

BUEKOS ATBEAN CLDYEB. 

I here enclose a specimen of this clov^, froni the 
resemblance of leaves and long root to .that o£ oiur 
white clover, trifolium repent, it ii%ht<hd inlitdcea 
for a plant of the same genera, only for- the UtOe 
bur which oontains its Seed. It Is, howevdr, a tropi- 
cal plant, thriving In a hot, dry elimatethat is dealli 
to white clover. It grows close to the groimd, 
spr^aiding two or three feet from tho root^ aiid'4)0T- 
ering the Earth's surihce like a mat It is the^but 
ftom this dorer that is found in mestizo., wool ; ltd 
seeds are bo tenacious of life that after the bur hm 
been boiled an hoar and a half in the fleece of wool, 
the seed pats fort^ a strong sproat three days a^les^ 
wards. 
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ENTOMOLOGY FOR FARMERS. 



WUTTSN.jrOE THS AXXBIOAH KAJUtSB. 



We bave in the United States a great many 
o1j)noxious insect pests, and farmers generally have 
a great many other things to do besides sitting 
down to study out all the mysteries of bugology. 
Nevertheless, if every farmer everywhere, no matter 
what his financial status may be, or whether he col- 
tivates one acre or one thousand, would employ but 
one-quarter of the time he expends every year in 
doing absolutely nothing, to investigation and the 
diligent study of such insect pests as infest our 
grains, vegetables, fruits and flowers, learning all 
he could of their ori^n, habits, and the best man- 
ner of conducting a war both defensive and offensive 
with them, it is probable that the time so expended 
would be the very best investment he could make 
of it. 

Then, if farmers would only go one step further, 
and communicate to their fellow farmers by com- 
munications to agricultural journals, and occasion- 
ally by private correspondence, such information as 
each one has obtained, we might imdoubtedly in 
many instances make the insect war one of success- 
ful extermination. 

Instead of pursuing this course, the majority of 
us sit down listlessly, and depend on scientific 
savants, who in reality have no more leisure than 
ourselves, to work out our agricultural salvation ; 
and the result is, that in eight cases out of every 
ten, men of mere science wind up their material in 
such a icrap of fog, that we understand very little 
more about it than we do of the horizontal parallax 
of one of Saturn's satellites. So we toss the best 
essay ever written perhaps, scientifically considered, 
aside, with a contemptuous " pshaw I" and the bugs, 
and worms, and flies go on imdisturbed, eating up 
oar income, grains, and best fruita. 

To those who have the leisure to do so, I recom- 
mend the course we have cut out for ooiselves in 
the ohase after these agricultural, hortkoltural and 
floricoltural enemies. Study the best authorities 
yon can lay hands on. Learn all you can from them 
that is practical. Get a start in that way. Then 
go after the bugs themselves. Make their personal 
acquaintance ; watch all their habits and economy 
of life. Try and flnd out their vulnerable point ; 
they are all vulnerable somewhere. Then make 
War. Call on tlie agricultural press, call in the 
neighbors. Raise a hue and cry in plain, under- 
standable English. Tell what the thing is, what it 
looks like, where it comes from, when it comes, how 
it operates, where it goes to, when it goes, and all 
you know about it — not a word more ; all in lan- 
guage that we can readily understand, and the press, 
and the majority of us individuals will readily vol- 



unteer for the war, and the chances are the raid will 
be successful. The first insect pest I take the lib- 
erty of offering here to my fellow-farmers, just as 
he is — stripped of all his Latin surroundings, and 
scientific, technical blinders, is the little savage 
called 

THE HEBSIAN PLY. 




C4oidomyia Destructor (Hessian Fly.) 1. C. destrnctor 
(nole) natural size and magnified. 2. C. destructor (female) 
natural site aad ma^ixMed. ^ larve in flax '* soed*^ sUte. 4. 
dorsal view of the larvsB magbifled. &. Tentral view of the larvn 
magnified, ft. lateral view of the larvae* magnified. T. pupa. 8. 
Base of leaf sheath swollen trom worms having lain under it and 
perforated by parasites coming from these worms. 9. Piac« 
where the larviB are found In autumn, a stalk of wheat attack- 
ed by the fly. b o healthy wheat plant.— Ulipparft Wheat 
Plant 

This little naturalized foreign thief, in many parts 
of the country has abdicated the grain fields in favor 
ot his American half brother, the yellow freebooter 
that Kirby has christened, " G, trilici" But there 
are still Hessians enough in the field to make it 
worth our while to keep an eye on them and their 
movements. 

The fly at maturity is one-tenth of an inch in length, 
with blackish, tawny wings spreading when both 
are extended, a quarter of an inch. Head, thorax, 
and antennae, black. The body is ringed like that 
of the honey bee — a dark reddish brown, covered 
with minute gray hwrs. Six long, four-jointed, spi- 
der-like legs, two forward, and four behind the 
wings. 

The fly comes out in broods twice a year, one in 
the spring, the other in autumn. The females of ' 
the first brood lay their eggs, a pale red mite, a 
thousandth part of an inch in thickness, in April 
and May, on the inner surface of the young blades 
of wheat, close to the base. In fbur to five days the 
eggs are hatched, producing reddish maggots, 
which immediately wriggle down the^ stalk, piisroi 
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and burrowing in the first joint below the suifwe 
of the ground. Here thej remain motionless for 
about six weeks, growing gradually into a flat, 
chestnut-colored, flax-seed looking insect, about one- 
sixtieth of an inch in length. It is while undei^ 
going this transformation that the insects do the 
mischief to the wheat, bf sucking the juices of the 
stalk and causing it to wither and die. 

There is another transformation in June and July, 
in which the insect appears a perfect " Hessian." 
Then more eggs, more maggots, and a scramble 
down into the lower joints befo^ the cradle or 
rea^T shall cut off communications. In the iall 
the majority of the second ciop of HesirianB beoome 
flies and perish. But enough are left snug harbored 
in the stubble for the next spring's campaign. 

Now, there is not an atom of use for any (me 
fanner to go to war against this insect army ; bat if 
the whole country would unite in one grand ndd— 
if wheat growers would all cut their stubble Tory 
high, BO that it could be readily laid hold of and 
pulled like 'flax, thrown into heaps, and burned 
directly after harvest, and the practice carried to 
the third year, I have an Idea the last "Hessian." 
would be extirminated, while the stuhble ash would 
pay at least half the cost of gathering and burning. 
I am sure freedom from the plague would amply 
pay the balance. 

HOW WE FARM IT IN THE QENCSEE 
COUNTRY. 

WAir i' JM TOB TBI AUniOAN FAKMSB, BT P. G. BStlfOLM. 



BOOT CBOPS. 

I SO not know that I am waxtaiited in aaying 
that roots are a staple crop in the agriculture of the 
Genesee country ; but, inasmuch as many farmers 
grow them, both for market and stock-feeding, a 
description of our farming would be incomplete 
without some mention of them. 

Carrots, parsneps,. turnips, rata bagas and mangel 
wurzels are aU grown to somb extent. Carrots and 
parsneps are the most nutritious — turnips the most 
easily grown— ruta bagas the most profitable for 
market, and mangel wurzels the best to form milk. 

One error is too generally committed in raising 
root crops. The preparation of the soil is deferred, 
too long. It should be commenced the previous 
year, either by summer fallowing the piece intended 
for roots, or by raising a crop that can be kept clean. 
The manure should be spread upon tibie surface the 
previous autumn, and simply harrowed, and the land 
should receive several plowings and harrowiags at 
intervals during the spring, to promote the germin- 
ation and destruction of weeds, and to make the soil 
as fine and mellow as possible. 



The latter part of May is the best time to aow 
carrots and parsneps ; the first of July to sow rata 
bagas, and mangel wunEels, and from the middle of 
July, to the middle of August, to sow turnips. The 
Long Orange carrot, Guernsey parsnip, improved 
ruta baga, and Strap-Leaf-Purple-1'op, Early Dutch, 
and Yellow Aberdeen tumeps are the best varieties. 
They should be sown in drills 2 1-2 feet apart, if to 
be worked by horse ; eighteen inches, if to be worked 
by hand. 

If the soil be light and shallow, it is a good plan to 
throw it in ridges with a small plow, turning four 
narrow furrows together. 

After the plants are about two inches high, they 
should be thinned to four inches in the row. Bnta 
bagas can be transplanted as well as cabbages. In 
England, roots are valued much higher for stock 
feeding, than here ; probably because they cajmot 
grow our great cereal, Indian Com. With as, they 
are valuable , as affbrding a wholesome change of 
diet ; but I think that they are beet fed in connection 
with Indian meaL I doubt the expediency of farm- 
ers feeding' iheii cows in winter anything specially 
adapted to promote secretion of milk. They should 
be fed with such aliment as is best calculated to form 
flesh and &t, milk being ' considered of subordinato 
importance. It is very exhausting to a cow to give 
a large quantity of milk in the winter season. MUl 
feed will cause a greater flow of milk than com meal : 
but it will soon impoverish the cow. I like a few 
roots to feed stock during the winter, but would 
rely on more solid nutriment. 

I know under &vorable circumstances, a great 
many bushels of roots can be raised upon an acre, 
but am of opinion with same manure, and one-fourth 
of the labor, as much solid nutriment can be pro- 
duced upon an acre of com, as upon an acre of any 
of the above named roots, excepting perhaps, carrots 
and parsneps. ^^^ ^^^ 

Thb de<»ease in the number of domestic animals 
in the United States shice 1860, is estimated at ten. 
per cent for horses, twenty percent for mules, seven 
per cent for cattle, and twenty per cent for swine - 
in the Northern States the number of sheep has 
doubled in the same. time. 

In the report of the London market for June 4, it 
is said that the demand for hops is active, and prices 
fully 10s per cwt. dearer. The reports from all the 
plantations continue very unfavorable, fly having* 
made its appearance in large quantities throughout ' 
Kent and Sussex, and on the continent. 



CoTBWOLDB.— The Cotswold buck bought by Mr. 
H. C. Meriam at Mr. Andrew's sale, sheared fourteen 
pounds. The best ewe sheared twelve pounds. — 
Mass, PUmman. 
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THE WEATHER AND THE CROPa. 



PBJfNSYLVANIA-rTIIEKCB SSAWABD. 



PRrEND FAHifEn : — Continually on a cruise since 
last dispatch, T have seen several things that In my 
opinion ouglit to be reported to The Farmeb, and 
other farmers. First, after all the groaning, boo- 
booing, and wailing about half crops of wheat, poor 
show of rye, no com, and all such nonsense ; in the 
thiid of Maryland, two-thirds of Delaware, a large 
Bllce of West Jersey, and all Pennsylvania east of 
the Alleghanies that I have either been through and 
over, or heard direct and reliably from, there has 
been a bigger and better crop of wheat harvested 
thAn the farmers of these regions have seen these 
dozen years. 

There are exceptions to all general rules, you and 
we all know. So we have unfrequent exceptions 
to the big stacks and bams full of best wheat in all 
the regions named. There are always some slouchy 
iknners in all latitudes. Some people expect wheat 
to gtow its beet, where a bull thistle wouldn't grow 
«8 high as a hen ; and then because it can't, they 
nil out roundly against everything they can think 
of but themselves. 

In some sections the weevil came in strong, but too 
late to do a quarter of the mischief they might if 
they had been on hand ten days, earlier. Some mis- 
iakijli the little red rascals made in time. The wheat 
got too hard for them. In one field, I found some 
queer arrangements. Sometimes in a single husk 
tlieie would be perhaps twenty of the little Tartars 
all as dead as nits. In others there wotdd bd half 
a doaen or so in every shell, and not a gniln of vrhe&t 
touched, while the bugs are all ahve and klt^king. 
This year they have taken as much to the rye as 
wheat, and eaten it more. Something new to every 
bofl^<this way— weevils in rye. What next? 

Hay has not been so good a crop in several years. 
Not excessive in bulk, but thick, heavy, and every 
where cured and housed in excellent order. Com 
and potatoes look well, even sptlendid. That's our 
admiration point this way for the supevlative in 
every thing. More potatoes making than I ever 
saw on a like area before. Pasture continues |^)od, 
milk flows freely, butter in abondance-^mneh very 
bad butter, through neglect, laainees^ nastiness, and 
don'Vknow-how-to-manage it; some excellent, and 
reasonably cheap. Very little cheese made in all 
this midland region. 

No better garden vegetables were em grown 
than we have this season. Our markets are all 
abundantly supplied and at rates, mostly reason- 
able—cabbages an exception. Qeads only &ar ; sum- 
mer size, ten cents. Green com, a perfect glut. 
A " kvy" a dozen for as fine ears, as ever w^it to pot ; 
ordinarily, seven, and eight cents. CacQmbex»-«| 



cargoes, and prices next to nothing. Melons — 
plenty, good, and cheap enough. Biggest and best 
twenty-five cents. Cantaloupes — ^veryfine — a penny 
a piece to $1.60 per basket of about sixteen ; latter, 
tip top, "Califomia Sweets." Apples and pears — ^as 
many as you please, and as low as ytm like; some 
very good fruit. Plum»~there is another error of 
mine to be confessed. I thought the "Saracens" 
had annihilated the last plum. Buti I find througli 
the country, ten times more trees full of fruit, and 
nuastly very good plums too, than I have ever seen 
this >way before. Fine damsons ate worth twenty 
cents a quart, in market ; gages twenty^fiTe to Uurty 



Among fdl our " truck" fiarmers, down the "J^eck," 
over in Jersey, and up and down the Delaware, I 
l)ave seen no one putting on a long lace. All of 
them are jubilant and joUy ; and say they are mak- 
ing money, if they do give awa^ com and cucumbers. 
I beUeve^them, for they have never had such crops 
before. 

Ah.— yes. The peaches. I had nearly forgotten 
thenL A good many opming up from down country, 
and finer peaches than we have had these many 
years. But there is a trouble about the fruit that 
frightens off buyers. You see it is only here and 
there a peach orchard over .in Maryland and down 
Delaware in bearing this year, and the owners of 
these isolated orchards happening to know the " lay 
of the land," put up prices to the jobbers at such a 
height, that by the time these gentlemen have got 
their fruit to market and up to a rate that meets 
their ideas of prpfit, peaches are a long way above 
the reach of short people. There'll be a great fall of 
peaches next, month, however. Theme always is 
here. 

I saw one orchard last week, near Odessa in Dela- 
ware, as heavily ladened with ^it as any peach 
orchard ever was any where. Very superior peaches 
too. The proprietor told me he should send to mar- 
ket twenty thousand baskets, and has refused three 
offers of $1.75 per basket for the truit on the trees. 
Noneot the neighboring peach orchards will give 
more than a quarter of an average crop ; but all the 
peaches are unusually large, and fine flavored. 

COSMO. 

FA06PECTS OP THE HOP CROP. 

BIbssrs. Eds.: — I have for three weeks devoted 
my whole time to examining the hop gardens in 
most bf the counties of Central New York, with 
especial reference to the vermin. For two weeks I 
could hear of their being very plenty and destruc- 
tive just ahead— but on reaching that point there 
were none to be found. I traveled two weeks before 
discovering any, and now for the last few days have 
found but very few. I have strong hopes that we 
idiaU esoape tUs year and have a fidr crop, as thaidineB^ 
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everywhere look healthy, I never saw them more 
80. The few plant lice that are on the vines eeem 
to increase so slowly, on account of the numerous in- 
sects that pray upon them, or from some other 
cause, that I have strong hopes of a fair crop. 

This is very much to do desired, as the country is 
bare of hops ; the old crop is nearly all consumed, 
and importations from Europe have nearly ceased. 
The price Is very high, both here and in Europe, 
consequently a heavy crop is much needed here. 
We should not depend upon importation, for there 
is no country better adapted to the production of 
hope than our own, and there is no crop pro- 
duced by our farmers that pays better than this, 
where it is steadily pursued. 

There is another reason for anticipating a good 
crop this year, although the acreage is greatly 
diminished by the operation of the vermin for the 
last three years, and the consequent effort of the 
hop growers to head them off by early harvesting 
the crop, which has exhausted the root of its vital- 
ity by bleeding, and although nearly half the hop 
yards are neglected by their owners to such an 
eKtentas was never seen before in the country, yet, 
aU those that are taken proper care of are very 
promising although late. 

Our exemption from the hop louse I attribute to 
the same Providential cause which destroyed them 
last year, to wit, a highly charged state of the 
atmosphere by electricity. The heavy thunder 
storms that occurred last August, doubtless destroy- 
ed most of the vermin before they deposited fheir 
eggs to produce their kind this season. 

We have had a lai^ amount of wind storm and 
thunder this season, which I believe is a safeguard. 
I make this suggestion that others may with me, 
watch cause and effect. Should the season remain 
as favorable for the next four or five weeks as it has 
the last, we shall have a fair crop, but not a large 
one. We may be certain of good prices in any 
event, even should the yield be large and the quali- 
ty good. 

The finrmers are prepared to meet the vermin if 
they become numerous. Not only have they the 
remedy which you have given to your readers in 
former numbers of The Farmer, but Messrs. Tur- 
ney & Niles, Otsego county. N. Y., have patented a 
wash which they have got into the hands of very 
many hop growers-rso that with the season in our 
favor, and the remedies that have proved effectual 
for some years past in England, and the patented 
medicine which can be had for the buying, which is 
highly recommended — we are in a fair way to save 
our ciop. By all means use one or other, of those 
remedies, if the vermin increase so m to threaten 
mischief. lu England, as far as I could learn, aU 
lu>P planters applied the wash to destroy the V0^ 



min PQ the hop tine as soon M it appears ingi^at 
numbers ; but a few scattering lice will be kept 
down by these insects which prey upon them. The 
crop is so important, and. the remedy so cheap and 
easily applied, that it is very desirable to be ready- 
to meet it, if necessary. Last spring there was a 
large breadth of new hops planted. I would recom- 
mend every planter to prepare a good lot of bedded 
sets to fill vacancies in his yard ; they are the best 
to start a new yard with. r. W. COLmja. 

FROM INDIANA. 

Messrs. Eds.:— I see letters from the East giving 
an account of the weather,, &c. Perhaps a lew lines 
from the West would interest the readers of Thb 
Farmer. In this part of Indiana, with the excep- 
tion of a few hot days, we have had a very cool, dry 
time. This is the 4th of July, and the ground has 
not been thoroughly wet since com was planted. 
Last evening we had a shower with some hail. 
Wheat is very poor. It is thought there will not be 
more than one-third of a crop. Qrass and oats are 
very short. There was a frost last week which left 
its work in some of the com fields.— J(f., MoorunlU, 
Ind, 

Remarks.— Thanks, fnend M., for your notes. 
We shall always be glad to hear from you. We have 
several correspondents in the Westem States, bat 
have room for more. The Farmer is as muich & 
Westem as an Eastern paper» and has subsciiben 
already in eyery State and Territoiy, from Mune to 
California, and from Florida to Utah. Soj^eaae 
give us moire of your Westem notes. By tha wior, 
let us have your name in full, next time, as thexe 
are four subscribers with the same initial at your post 
ofiice, and we, of course, cannot tell which it is. This 
is not .necessary for publication, but for our infonn- 
ation, so that we may write to you when ooeaBloii 
occurs. Qive us your name In all cases. 

XTBMS FROM MAINE. 

The seasons are backward. Haying will be a 
week or ten days later than usual, and hoeing will 
run into the haying season owing to much seed hav- 
ing been planted very late. The hay crop will be at 
least two-tenths less than for the two preceding 
years. Other crop prospects are fair so far. 

Apples give indications of a fair crop. The tent 
caterpillar which have been very numerous and des- 
tractive, have nearly ceased operations, and are go- 
ing into the pupa state. They have caused much 
damage to groves and forests oi deciduous trees. 

The markets are steady with an upward tendanc^ 
for seasonable farm products. Wool 45 to 50c.; 
batter 85 to 40c. ; eggs23e.; lambs $8 to 8.50 a 
piece ; hay $10 to Id per ton ; potatoes $1.35 per bus- 
hel 
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The weather during the last part of June, was 
fine growing weather, with sufficient rain fall to 
save an entire £Eulure of the grass crop, and give the 
springing plants a fair start. — O, JS, B. 



N0TB8 FBOy CAKADA. 

SnrcB wj last, we have had changeable weather 
for nearly a month, culminating in a heavy rain 
storm on the evening of the 7th July, which lasted 
tm 9 ▲. v., on the 8th. Under the influence of such 
weather, the crops have advanced rapidly ; and so far 
as I have observed, never promised a better yield. 
Haying has not yet commenced, but with the pre- 
sent prospect of diy, hot weather, will not be long 
delayed. The season, however, is later than last 
year. Strawberries, cherries, currants are just ripen- 
ing, while at this time Isst year they were almost 
entirely gonow 

Some two years ago some smart Yankee did a big 
4>u8ine8s round thesa parts selling rhubarb roots 
under the name of" Hyatt's celebrated Wine Plant ,-" 
and it amuses me to see the trouble some of my 
neighbors are going to in the way of Twnlrfag <wine 
out of such tough material. One man near me has 
made thirty barrels of wine, and is using sugar by 
the hogshead to make it palatable. He has to put 
one cwt, of sugar to each barrel of wine. Profitable 
wine that, when you consider he paid $250 per thou- 
sand, for the roots, and planted them four feet apart t 
When will people learn that the grape is the only 
thing to make wine of, fit to drink ? The same 
amount of money expended in planting a small vine- 
yard would have returned a small fortune and lasted 
alUEe time; while the miaexable thing, misnamed 
«Wine PlsBt," will be gone to the dogsin afew 
years ; and good cider Is certainly preferable to the 
stuff that is made fh>m it. 

Thanks to those labor-saving machines, the 
" Mower" . and " Reaper," the farmer's work is 
lighter than fbnnerly, and his bill for hire and 
board of laborers considerably reduced ; but then 
how effectually they have destroyed the charm of 
the harvest field, and knocked all poetical sentiment 
out of the once pleastot harvest days i No more pic- 
turesque groups of merry haymakers, will be seen, 
and the reaper's song is now the dick of the cog 
wheels. How is it that grass lands are not more 
utilized?— is a question that often puzzles me. 
Scarcely a fiurm but shows large patches of old grass, 
and which is allowed to nm to waste and yield a 
scanty herbage to stock for years, while other fields 
are cropped with grain and roots year in and year 
out, and new land added from the forest to the 
already large fiurm. Would It not be better to give 
a good summer fidlowing to the old grass land and 
seed down some of the already overcropped fields, 
and BO find the stock better pasturage. ma i 



FROM- OHIO. 

"8" writes us on. the sgriculiuroof Columl^aaa 
county, 0., as follows:— "The ^eat OBopin this 
county is aUnost a failure. Oats and barley look fine. 
Com coming on rapidly, under the influence of warm 
weather and seasonable showers. The hay crop 
wfflbe good. A larger amount of buckwheat is 
being sown than usual, owing to the failure of wheat. 

THE QREY DORKINQ. 



Wb extract the following description of the Grey 
Dorkings from "Wendell's new Poultry Book." 
These fowls are attracting general attention and are 
certainly worthy a trial by Hajmers. 

In this class we have the White, Grey, and Speck- 
led Dorkings, these are known in this country, 
while according to Mr. Bailey an English writer, 
there are six other varieties known as the Japan, 
Silvers, Pencilled, Golden, Red Speckled, and Malay 
Dorkings. The Greys are a good fowl for most 
purposes, they are good layers, sitters and mothers, 
and grow veiy rapidly ; when six months old they 
will often weigh five or six pounds each — ^nine or ten 
pounds when they get their growth. The Grey 
Dorkings are more plentiful in this countiy than 
the White, and they find ready sales.at good prices, 
very often bringing from |30 to $50 per trio of one 
cock and two hens. 

We have Mr. Baily's professional and disinterested 
judgment, which was pronounced " that there is no 
breed to be compared with the Dorkings, which 
unites in itself more than any other, all the proper- 
ties requisite for supplying the table ; that the hens 
are good sitters and good mothers, and that there is 
a natural tendancy in the breed to fatten, so that 
the young ones av^»ge nine pounds weight, and at 
the table they surpass all others in symmetry of 
shape, and whiteness, and delicacy of flesh." The 
Greys are more hardy than the White, which is the 
cause of their being more plentiful! 

The following are the points of the Ovej Dorkings. 
Carriage large and more erect than the White, head 
round, comb single, though some have double comb, 
of bright red, and well spiked behind, gills medium, 
earlobes almost white, hackles cream white, feathers 
of the hackles dark along the center, back grey, of 
diflerent shades, intermixed with black; saddle 
feathers same color as the hackle ; wing feathers 
white mixed with black the larger wing coverts 
black, the lesser brown and yellow shaded with 
white, tail feathers black or very dark, with a 
greenish black lustre. The hens face is lighter 
coloured than that of the cock, hackles black and 
white, back daric grey, saddle and wing grey tipped 
wfth black, tail almost black, five toes on each foot, 
with white legs on both sex. 
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SPIRIT OPTHE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 

Points «f * BreeOins Sow. 

S. Lewis, Of Boone county, Illinois, gives in Thk 
^ JPmiHe MLrmer bis ideas npon the aboyo subject: — **In 
tlie/lirst place Bhe sfaould be square built, hare a short 
no^e au4 sbort ears, short legs and back« with latter 
hollow or bent Should^jrs should be heavy and deep. 
Never let her raise pigs until she is ayear old, and never 
but one litter the first year. Then if she proves a good 
milker let her raise two litters per year. I speak of 
her being . a good bilker! This is as essential in a 
breeding sow as in a good mare. Such an animal will 
raise better pigs, and, of course, her progeny will be 
better hogs for market. I find that hasty pudding and 
milk for the supper and breakfast, and com for dinner, 
constitute a very good diet for the breeding bow. A 
great many iJurmers have fallen into an error in not al- 
lowing plenty of straw lor a bed. Many build a warm 
pen in order to avoid giving her much straw. Let her 
run to a straw stack and she will build a nest to suit 
herself. If this is not convenient, she should have plenty 
of straw in the pen. Attend to these matters, audi 
will warrant no trouble in raising pigs in the coldest 
weather." 

Vineyards. 

The estimated average annual yield of good vine- 
yards in the West is about that of France — ^200 gajlons 
to the acre. In the South they claim 500, and in Cali- 
fornia 800. A bushel ot grapes (fifty pounds) will 
make three and a half gallons of good wine and a half 
gallon of inferior. — Ex. . I 

Scale or Bark Lice. j 

A correspondent in The Kwtheni Farmer says :— ^'For | 
some years my orchard was infested with scale or bark 
lice. ■ I had triedVarlous experiments to be rid of them, 
still they incr'eascd lb numbers, and my trees looked as 
though they must yield to th6sc pests, when, in an 
agricultural paper, I ibxmd a remedy that laid them 
out. In tb« month of- Jttne the eggs ai-e hatched, and 
the louse crawls over tho tree until about the middle 
of August, when they form * seale over ttiemselves. 
Durmg the time of their travels, wash the tree in 
strong ley, (tie a cloth to a stick, and save your bauds,) 
as strong as you C4in make it; it wiU not do any serious 
injury. Tlie ley will remove the scale, and the tree 
will resume a hrijiUl, healthy appearance." 

TUc Xrlclilnre La Gormany. 

Tho folio \Mi;^^ paiagraph appears in The Scottish 
Fanner:— ''M i>Cipcch, Professor of Medicine, and M. 
Rcynal, ol the Vtteriuary College of Alfort, have 
reeently rctnrued from Germany, where they have 
invc&tig^atcd the suV^ject of trichiniasis, and have made 
their report to the French Minister of Agriculture. 
They declare that the disease is everj'where either 
extinct or dying out; and, moreover, that with the 
w single exception of the ei)idemlc at Herdersleben, 
where a concourse of .unfortunate circumstances led to 
the most terrible results, the mortality has been every- 
where iuhignificant. At Zwickau, Seitendorf and Som- 
mertcl, out of 80 to 86 cases, not a single death appears 



to have occurred. . The existence of trichinsB Is exceed- 
ingly common in Germany. Nothing in the appearance 
of the living animal, nor in its flesh when killed, is to 
be detected, either by the naked eye or by means of an 
ordinary magnifying glass ; the microscope alone brings 
the insects or their eggs into view. The report adopts 
the view entei-talned in 'Germany that a temx>enture 
of about 100 o Fahrdnheit, is suffictont to destroy 
trichinae." 
Farm Wor|K» 

TheHural^ew Torktr speaking of ibrpa work si this 
seasou of the year, says :^The fanner has his hands 
full of work, and if, in addition, the weather is lainy, 
he is apt to be sofhewhat gloomy and discouraged. 
The remedy lies in skillful planning of work, the use 
of labor-saving implements, plenty of help, and energy 
in directing and performing tbe labor. The farmer 
cannot afford to waste a day's time at present Visitors 
that claim his attention from business are seldom wel- 
come, and " city cousins" and fHends who admire Ids 
strawberries and cream, sad the smell of new mown 
hay, shouldnH object to milking iheoows and handling 
the pitchfork. 
Price of IFool in Oltio. 

The editor of The Ohio Farmer ssys that ^^ there can 
be no prediction, more certain than that wool m|ist 
advance from present quotations. He knows of con- 
siderable purchases made in Ohio at 5I> to 60c. and no 
good reason why all the better conditioned Ohio wool 
should not command the outside figure within the 
next two months." 

Engllsli Agriculture. 

X. A. Williard, who started recently for England* 
writes The Utica Herald on the agriculture of Cornwall, 
as follows :— *' The agriculture of Cornwallls of a mixed 
character. Much of the land is devoted to grazing, the 
fatting of sheep for mutton, and bullocks for beefl 
Dairies are also kept in considerabie numbers, aver- 
aging, perhaps, from ten to twenty cows, for the pro- 
duction of butter. One of the most stiiklng fealune of 
the agricultural districts of the southern part of the pen- 
insula, is the numerous small eAclosures of land. All 
along our way Irom Truro to Penzance, the cultivated 
lands are divided up into small fields, say from a quarter 
of an acre to an acre or two, and sometimes as large as six 
or eight acres. All these are surrounded with a heavy 
stone or earthen wall, ofblmes with a ditch along the wall. 
These enclosures are of singular shapes, ver>' irregular, 
often mere lanes, and hardly ever bounded by any rega- 
lar straight lines. The almost entire absence of timber 
gives to the country, divided up Into these small pad- 
docks, a very singular appearance. I was told at tlio 
mines, that these enclosures were laid out in their 
present shape hundreds of years ago. Potatoes and 
vegetables are grown considerably for the London mar- 
kets, the climate admitting of early growth. Potatoes 
are planted as early as Christmas, and are ready for mar- 
ket now. In many places cabbages were nearly, it not 
quite fit for market 'Of course, wherever the land is 
cultivated, it has the appearance of a garden ; and yet 
this is, perhaps, among the least fertile districts of the 
Island." 
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" W. D. D.," Id The Iflrror <iiid J^imnery mts:— A 
very cooTenlent subetltttta for sawed or split rails, may 
be made of sapUngt. The siffnee or backmatac, when 
they grow in dnaters, makes very prefty, light and dara- 
ble rails. Cut in on one dde, a third of the thickness 
or 80, commence fonr to six inches above this cut, and 
hew down so ss to sharpen one side of it, and then the 
opposite side. Then when cat down, the butt end is 
ready for the post-hole. The top end may be small 
enough without hewing. If stout rails are required, 
take s saplincr four to five inches in diameter at the butt, 
aharpen as before, place the sharpened end of the ndl 
in a hole of an upright po^t two fset firom the ground, 
and then hew from each aide to a proper thickness. 
It will season through sooner, and be strong and en- 
durable. Fall and winter is the best time to cut them. 
Fattening Steele. 

Stock, says The Sural Worlds will fktten better in the 
dailk than in the light— better in the fall (on account of 
the longer nights) than in tiie summer. With less fbod 
more weight can be secured in the dark tlian in the light 
Kxpertmente liave sufficiently demonstrated this. The 
pig-pen should t>e dark-*we have often seen it made so 
with the finest effect in fiivor of the fattening of stock. 
It is Jtno wn that light toughens the tissue. For a work- 
horse, the sun ia excellent; for the working man the 
flfune; but not for the accumulation of fat Yet how 
few people take advantage of these things. 
Baifllns Stodk. 

A correspondent of The JJOca JBieraXd sends the fol- 
lowing sensible hint in regard to raising stock:— 
** Every breeder of mules knows that a good horse colt 
cannot be expected from a mare that has borne mules. 
The common theory of this is that the blood of the mare 
becomes permanently ailbcted by that of the fstus, 
gf Tingmulish characteristics to her subsequent progeny. 
Applying this to Uie cow, is it not lUraly that the blood 
of the cow is permanently tainted when she is made to 
bear bad blooded calves i And can farmers expect ever 
to raise good stock &om oow^ to wliich, for the purpose 
of making them milkers, they have been in the habit of 
using axiy runt of a bull they could pick up T* 
Facia alioat Oaace. 

W. Cutter, in FHUrie Farmer^ says: "I have noticed 
queer facts concerning the Osage Orange that I have 
never seen in print: vlr. : not one tree in twenty bears 
fruit, and the trees that bear fruit never blossom. The 
young boll is covered with sUk like that of com and the 
blosaoma on the barren trees are only useful aa the 
tassel is to the ear of com. A lone tree, if a bearing 
one, raises no seed and the bolls are very small. I have 
been watching the above peculiarities' for but a few 
years and would like to hear from others on the subject** 
Tbe Cut Worm. 

This destructive i>est has been very numerous 
throughout the entire country this year. In this section 
and in the West, says The Sural Neva Yorker, whole 
fields of corn have been destroyed by it, and as the sea- 
son has been cold and backward, replanting has not 
succeeded first rate. The ravages uf this enemy to the 



com crop are becoming really alarming, and fiurmen 
should study the subject well, and understand the meth- 
ods, if any there be, of abating the ix^joiy. We will 
briefly mention the best remedies known.. Fall plow- 
hig. Dr. Fitch says, if done late^ so as to expose the gmbs 
to the fit>st, will destroy many. This practice has been 
found to answer well, but it may cause more work to 
fit and tend the field the nei^t year. A heavy clod- 
cmetier passed over the field just before or after plant- 
hig will destroy worms within three inches of the sur- 
fkce. MaUagsmall holea in the ground, juat after a rain, 
into which the worms will All where the hot sun kills 
them is another remedy. An instrument could be eaeXij 
made which would surround each hill with holes, or 
smooth, deep depressions in the earth. This we thhak 
would be the best plan. At all events, it is well to study, 
and prepare beforehand means for destroying these ras- 
cals wldch workunderfrround in the dark, and blast the 
prospects of the com-grower. 
Bnddlns Pmit Trees. 

F. R. Elliott, writes in The Ohio Farmer, as follows :— 
" The time for insertion of buds into the stock for the 
purpose of changing the kind of frait, varies with the 
habit and oharacter of both the tree to be propagated 
and the stock on which it is to be worked. All buds, 
in order tobesuceessful^ must be well ripened— that is, 
the tree on which they have formed must have made its 
terminal bud, or, in other words, the growth of the 
shoots must present a continuation of perfect formed 
leaves to its point. This ripening of buds occurs ear- 
lier in some varieties than in others : usually early sum- 
mer fruits ripen their buds earlier than winter sorts. 
Next, the stock in which the bud is to be inserted must 
be in a vigorous, bealthy condition, but apparently 
about to close its season's growth. Through our north- 
em middle States, theustial time to commence budding 
the apple and pear is about the 10th to the .15th of 
August Further south they are in condition in June; 
and so on all the intermediate time, according to lati- 
tude and season ; some seasons being earlier than others 
by six to ten days. 

In about a week or ten days after budding, the buds 
should be looked over, and it any have failed they may 
yet, it still growing, be budded over. 

In about two or three weeks the strings will require 
to be loosened. Some will have to be re-tied, as if not 
so done the rapid growth will break the strings before 
the bud becomes well united. Generally the strings 
may all be cut loose in from three to fonr weeks after 
setting the bud. This is done Vy passing a knife per- 
pendicular at the back of the bud or opposite side of 
the tree. 
GaUlnff Timber. 

A correspondent of The JSotton Ctdthator, writes to 
that journal on the subject of cutting timber, " that to 
guard effectually against the ravages of the worm in 
wood, a very lonjc experience convinces me that all tim- 
ber having a meet Bap, such aa hickory, aU species of the 
maple, birch, &c, should be felled in June, What may 
be the reason for this, I will not undertake to say; I 
give you the experience of over half a century of a 
worker in wood." 
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THE SUMMER FALLOW. 



A FALLOW, Strictly defined, acoordisg to the prac- 
tice of Englifili and Belgian husbandly, is a portion 
of land flowed immediately after the crop is 
removed in autumn, which is frequently as need re- 
quires, plowed, harrowed and otherwise made fine 
until the time for sowing winter grain the following 
year. In such a courae it is for nearly twelve 
months in a state of movement and aration ; and 
all vegetation, whether of weeds or grass, and most 
worms and insects which infest the soil, are exter- 
minated. The fi^uent stirring of the soil hurries 
or uproots the weeds already growing, and brings 
the seeds it may contain to the surface, so that they 
vegetate, and are destroyed by the next plowing or 
harrowing, a new crop succeeding each operation, 
until the soil at last becomes free from any form of 
vegetable life. Insects and their eggs and larvae are 
turned up and exposed, and from the want of roots 
and plants upon which to subsiBt, are also destroyed. 
Thus two of the worst pests of the farmer are di- 
mixiished, ijf not entirely cut off, by a course of 
thorough fallowing. 

That mellowness, and fine tilth, are secured in 
the highest degree, is also evident. The soil is 
thoroughly pulverized by this constant stirring and 
turning, the sod is mixed with the loam and the sur- 
face with the subsoil, and the whole prepared for the 
future crop, so that the plants may send their roots 
through every part for nourishment and support, 
and avail themselves of whatever elements of fer- 
tility it may contain. Many experiments seem to 
show that fallowing adds directly to the tertilityof 
the soil, which it may do, in the complete exposure 
which it gives to the sun, air Hud dew, and by the 
action of rain, frost and heat, and the chemical 
changes resulting from all these, which warm and 
vivify the soil, and prepare it so as to give an early 
and vigorous growth to the crop which follows. 

Summer fallowing, as defined by Webster, and as 
usually practiced in this country, " is plowing and 
working land repeatedly in summer as a prepara- 
tion for wheat or other crop." We plow green sward 
in May or June, and harrow or cultivate It a few 
times in the course of the summer— perhaps, plow- 
ing again once, and sbmetimes twice just previous 
to seeding. The more thorough the course, the 
more beneficial — the better the preparation it gives 
for the ensuing crop. If the land is poorly plowed 
at first, and the harro^ving given in the hurry of 
haying and harvest, only su^cient to stimulate the 
growth of gTMS and weeds, and instead of destroy- 
ing them, leaving them better prepared to infest the 
succeeding crop, we shall worse than lose our labor, 
and might have better left our fields untouched un- 
til the proper time of sowing. Such fallows ajs 



these have given rise to the opinion which prevaHs 
with many, that fallowing is of little real benefit, 
and the enhancement of the crop thereby secured, 
mor& than balanced by the im^eaaed expense of 
team work and^iSs of the use of the land. 

The late frequent rains in this section of the coun- 
try have forwarded and facilitated the breaking up 
of fallows, and we hope their future treatment may 
be of the most thorough kind, so as to go as far as 
possible in the destruction of weeds and insects and 
the perfect preparation for the wheat crop, which is 
yet the great staple of Western New York. — Mb, 

THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 



Ths following official statement has been made 
by the British Privy Council, under date of June 
22d:— 

" The cattle plague haa now completed the 52d 
week of its pievalence, and during the year nearly 
a quarter of a miU; ^ > vd48,966) of attacks have been 
officially reported, 80,597 cattle are staled to have 
been killed, 124,187 to h«ve died, 824^89 to have 
recovered, and in 11,192 cases the results have not 
been specified. In addition to the foregoing, 61,848 
cattle exposed to risk have been slaughtered while 
tree from disease. 

" In the aggregate, more than 60 (50.5) in eveiy 
1,000 of the ordinary stock ot cattle in Great Britain 
have been attacked, and to every 1,000 attacks, 
whose results have been reported, nearly 900 (861.8) 
animals perished. , 

" The epidemic has also extended to a consider- 
able number of sheep, and since the conunencement 
4,468 are officially reported to have been attacked ; 
of these, 4,002 died or were killed* and 461 recovered 
or were nnaocounted for. 

" Daring the week ending the 16th of Jan6, 588 
attacks were reported to hare occurred in Great 
Britain— namely, 488 in England, 27 in Wales, and 
18 in Scotland. The number of attacks— -namely, 
588 — shows a decrease of 454 on the previous return. 
Correcting the total, by adding an average of attacks 
commencing during the week, but which may be 
subsequently reported, the number for the week 
wmbe66 6." ,^,^ ^ 

How TO Dress Poultry. — Take a knife and sever 
the artery or jugular vein, in the neck, or take an 
ax and cut the head ofi; let it bleed so as to draw all 
the fever from the fowl in case it have any. Dip 
the body in boiling water, then pick quick, when 
through douse the fowl in hot water again, then 
throw it into a tub of cold water, let it remain three 
or four minutes, this will make it swell out plump, 
and will keep twenty-four hours longer 'than if it 
was not thrown in the cold water.— FcudrfT* i\wf- 
try Ghiide, 
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Tke Fmlt Growers AamoeimU&n mf urestern 
New Torlc. 



Thb summer meeting of the Westera New York Fruit 
Growers Society, was held at th» Court Honie in this 
city, on the 27th of Jane. 

The weather in the forenoon was yery nnfltYprahle, 
and ip consequence the attendance was not aa large as 
usual, and the ahow of fruit quite limited. 

The meeting was called to order by tJbe President, 
H. E. Hooker, and the minutes of the January meet- 
ing were read by the Secretary, Jamea Vick, and 
approTed. 

On motion of P. Barry, a committee of three was ap- 
pointed to prepare and present subjects for considera- 
tion. The chair announced aa such committee, ?. Barry, 
of Kocheater, W. B. . Smith, of Syracuse, and %. W. 
Herendeen, MacedoxL 

I^ the absence of the committee, the President 
called for Information from members as to the fruit 
prospects in the yarlons sections. 

Messrs. Moody and Sharp, of Niagara county, reported 
a light crop of i^pl#s and pears. Apples badly injured 
by the army worm. Peaches, grapes, Ac, wer^ better. 
Mr. C. Downing, of Newburgh— Peaches yeiy un- 
promising at the East ; pears and applea light A good 
show for grapes. 

Mr. W. Griffith, North East, Pennsylvania, reported 
grapes in good condition. Peaches given up for several 
years. Pears light, summer fruits pretty fair. Weather 
has been unfavorable for strawberries. 

The Chair appointed ^ Committee on Fruits, consist- 
ing of Mr. C. Downing, Newburgh; E. Moody, Lock- 
port; W. Griffith, North East, Pennsylvania, and Dr. 
Farly, Union Springs. 

The Committee on subjects for discussion, reported 
the following : 

1. Under whst checks or wstimlnts shoaJd Seedling Fruits be 
introduced to guard the public agi^nst deception? 

% Which of the new Btrawbenrles can thla Bodety reoom- 
mend ftir general oalttvmtlan f 

8. Wh^t i» the experiflBce of culttvatora In regard to the hard- 
iness of the now Orapea.dnxlag the paat winter? 

4 What TarieU^ of Grapes have been preaerred moat saocess- 
ftilly during the past wintei^-and in what manner f 
B. Is a rich wU necessary for the production of good Grapes? 
6. Have there been any recent experiments made for the pre- 
vention of Mildew on Hardy Grapes! 
T. The Army Wonii*4to danger and remedy. 
The questiona were then taken up in order, and Mr. 
Hooker requested a fhll and free discussion. He spoke 
of the introduction of new flruits, by puffing and adver- 
tising, by irresponsible parties, and hoped the Society 
would interpoae a correctiv*^ of the evil. 

Mr. Barry said, the question waa a very important 
one. Fruit growers are frequently imposed upon by 
buying old fruits aa new ones. The Catawba for in- 
stance, is known to have been sold under eight or tan 
different names, at fr©m two to five dollaa each. He 
thought those who originated new frnits, should submit 
them to some competent society and their merits tested 
before being sold to the public. 



Mr. £. W. Herandeen introduced the foUowing reao- 
lution : 

i20ol«0^— That new seedling fruits before being add, 
should be approved by some competent Society. 

Mr. C. Downing— There should be a committee ap- 
pointed to test new fruits. The American Pomologlcal 
Society bad such a eonunittee. If it performed ita 
duty, the public would be protected from the frauda of 
vendors of worthless fruits. 

Mr. Keech, of Waterloo—I come within this resolu- 
tion. I am engaged in raising new berries. I have 
some varieties which I think good, and he invited the 
closest scrutiny of the Society to those berries he had 
on exhibition. 

Mr. Griffith— This is an important matter — one pro- 
per to eome under the cognizance of the Society. His 
speciality was the grape, which is in the same category 
with the strawberry as to frauds about new varieties. 
George Campbell had labored thirty years to produce a 
new variety of the grape and failed. Others produce 
them at wUl, or pretend to do so, and flood the coun- 
try with what is really worthless or no better than 
many of the old stocks, which In most cases they really 
are. t have paid from three to five dollars for plants, 
like the Northern Muscadine, and found them worth- 
less. I distrusted Dr. Grant^s lona and laraella, and 
held off, but finally tried them, and happily with satis- 
faction. If the Society should take the matter in hand 
and attend to it, their recommendation would secure 
the success of any variety. Let us know what is right, 
and what ought to be propagated in the market. 

Mr. Seelyo— I think it will be found impoBsible to 
prevent new fruit from being brought before the pub- 
lic, while papers advertise the same. People will be 
gulled, as long as they will run after new fruits. 
We have a committee for foreign and native 
fhiits which should be sufficient. It seems Impossible 
to do more than give a warning. or put something in 
the by-laws in order to give the committee authority 
to .denounce any berry that is worthless ; but by any 
general work of committee you cannot stop fndt 
growers from selling worthless berries. 

Mr. Moody, of Lockport— I think the public might 
be cautioned through this Society, and it would have 
an influence throughout the West. Let the Society 
give its sanction to fruits. I think a caution from this 
Society would do more good than tlie resolution. 

Mr. Codding— I should be Influenced by this Society 
as to what I should purchase. People who have other 
business to attend to, have not time to Investigate, and 
what we want Is for this Society to tell us. 

Mr. Vick— In Europe no man of any reputation pre- 
tends to put out a new variety until endorsed by the 
National society. A committee should be appointed to 
travel around and examine new fruits, and it would 
have a good effect Many of the new varieties offered 
are a disgraceftil cheat, and something should be done 
to prevent it. 

Mr. Hoag— I wish to know something about the 
Golden Queen, which has been sold extensively at from 
two to three dolhurs per dozen. 
Mr. Vick— It is the same thing aa Trollope'a Victoria. 
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Mr. Seelye^The first time it was 
rhumb. 

Hr. Frost said a special committee should be 
4ippolnted to look after new berries, and report a year 
bence. 

Mr. C. Downing thonght a year hence too early, as 
the season for berries is already too fur gone. 

Mr. Griffith said we look to this Society for 
opinions and authority in regard to new fitdts. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Yick was then taken 
up and read as follows : 

JRetolved—ThAt the Standing Fruit Committee be 
requested to Investigate thoroughly all seedling fruits 
claiming public lavQr, and report the &cts as speedily 
and fully as possible. 
Resolution carried. 

The second question was then taken up as to what 
new strawberries the Society can recommend for gen- 
eral cultiyation. 
Mr. Barry— I think fiiTorably of the Agriculturist 
Mr. Moore — Not hardy with me. 
Mr. Moody said It had not been fortunate with him. 
Mr. Bronson— Its quality not quite equal perhaps to 
the Triomph de Gand. 

Mr. Hooker— We had a few plants, but they were all 
winter killed. 

Mr. Bronson said he did not thlnklt would cariy to 
market as well as some other varieties. 

Mr. Downing— Think it will bear carriage; but do 
not think it will bear as much fruit as the Wilson. 
- Mr. Langworthy— I wish to inquire about the Russell 
Prolific. Is it hardy? 
Mr. Downing— It is hardy with me. 
Mr. Moody— It is a fine, large berry. I think we 
have not the right fertilizer for it. My experience is 
that no variety will produce more than one crop. 

Mr. Langworthy— My experience is that one crop 
mses up the plants. 

Mr. Bronson— The Russell has done better than 
others with me. 
Mr. Hoag— It wants good nursing to produce fruit. 
Mr. Smith— It is a strong grower, but does not fruit 
well with me. 
Mr. Hooker— Not fkvorably impressed with it 
Mr. Codding— Asked whether the Golden Queen was 
the same as any other variety. 
Mr. Vick— It is TroUope's Victoria. 
Mr. Hoag— I think well of the Jucunda. It Is a valu- 
able late berry. The Wilsons, Triomphe de Gand and 
Jucunda are the best berries. 
Mr. Hooker— I think well of it 
The third question was then discussed, '* What is the 
experience of cultivators In regard to the hardiness of 
the new grapes during the past winter r* 

Mr. Griffith— The trouble the last winter has been In 
the roots. Lost a great many. All varieties suffered the 
same. It is the roots, and not the wood. Soil, gravel- 
ly loam. Would recommend covering vines the first 
seasoiL 

Mr. Barry said the new Tftrietiea had not iuffertd 
"'^ore than the old ones. 



Mr. Hoag— Left all imcovered. Union Village and 
Allen's Hybrid are the only ones ii^ured last winter. 
Mr. Moody— Had no trouble with them. 
Mr. Laagworthy said Allen's Hybrid and Adirondack 
suffered most with him. 

Mr. Hooker— The Adirondacks started well, but were 
ii^nred by the hail storm. 
Mr. Smith— We generally cover our grapes. 
Mr. Langworthy— If new varieties are covered Intiie 
winter, they affbrd no fair test of liardinesfl. 

Mr. Griffith— I had ten Adtrbndacks killed. Other 
varieties stood the winter. I have IHtle laith in the 
practicability of covering, but It Is prudent to cover 
them. 

Mr. Barry— Vines on the ground in spring are more 
exposed to frost than when raised two or three feet 
from it 

Mr. Griffith- When bnds begin to swell they will be 
killed, if left on the ground. 

Mr. Hoag^Vines should be covered the first season ; 
after that they will stand it, unless th6 winter is unu- 
sually severe. In my experience buds keep and devel- 
ope better when covered. 

Mr. Warner- Will a light covering of earth keep 
vines through the winter. 
Mr. Smith said he had no doubt but it would. 
Mr. Moody— Vines grew later last season than usual, 
hence the wood was tender. In September some vines 
made more wood than during any other month. Of 
course the portion thus made must have beeli tender 
when winter set in. 

Mr. Griffith— The severity of whiter i«ming, in some 
instl^nccs, might affect the ability of the vines to with- 
stand the test oi winter. 

Fourth question, " What varieties of grapes have 
been preserved most successfully during the pask win- 
ter—and in what manner?" 

Mr. Langworthy— I sent a lot of grapes last winter 
to New York. They all rotted, as 'did those I had left 
at home. 
Mr. Barry— That was my experience. 
Mr. Griffith had no trouble ,in keeping grapes in a 
dry room. Had kept Catawbas, Isabellas, Delawares, 
Rebeccas and Dianas— the last most perfectly— until 
April, in ordinary wood boxes from five to fifteen 
pounds In each. Had no mildew. 5Put them In a dry 
upper room. Had no success In the cellar. Picked 
them early as the stem began to color and before pick- 
ing for wine. 

Mr. Warner said he had been successful in keeping 
grapes. Put up a large quantity last fall in boxes con- 
taining from lid to 24 pounds. Had Catawbas, Isabel- 
las, Rebeccas, and Dianas. Management Is alL The 
grapes should be ripe, perfectly dry, clean, and kept 
cold ; then they can be kept the year round. They 
were put In boxes, nailed down and kept in the cellar. 
Had found some in the cellar this morning all right 
Never touch them until we want them. Dianas kept 
best Temperature about 28 o. No fruit should be 
put in^ pine boxes, as they flavor the grapes. Paper 
boxes wUl gather moisture, and should not be need 
when wooden ones cau be obtained. ' The Isabellas and 
Concords were among the last, used, and kept fresh. 
No other covering than the boxes was used. 
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Mr. Baboock kept gr4>et untfl May in aawdiut and 
shavings put in a cool oeUar. 

Fifth qvMtion, ** Is a rich soil neeefsaiy for the pro- 
duction of good grapes V^ 

Mr. 8mith~A rich soil is not neeauary for the grape, 
thon^ some kinds like the Delaware, would bear 
land richer than others. 

Mr. Downing— •Thought rich soU would produce 
large grapes. They look well and sell weU^ bnt are not 
so good to eat or keep. 

Mr. Farley— ThoBght a moderately rich soil best 

Mr. Hoag.<^Have not mannred onr yineyard for 
fiCTen years, with the exception of a small shoyelfoll 
to each vine two yean ago. Do not approve of man- 
urea. They ripen later on rich land. 

Mr. Hoody— The quality of the soil should be taken 
into consideration. A clay soil suited him best They 
prodnoed finer fruit planted in clay than on a lifcht soil. 

Mr. Griffith— A rich soil is ii^jurious to all kinds but 
Delaware. What is fiiTorable to wood is unfavorable 
to the growth of fruit Planted a Catawba yineyard 
twenty years ago, and it had borne a heayy crop since 
without manure. Soil that will produce about thirty 
bushels of com to the acre, is rich enough for grapes. 

Sixth question, " Have there been any recent experi- 
ments made for the preyention of mildew on hardy 
grapes V* 

Mr. Herendeen said he was in Washington last win- 
ter, and saw one hundred vines in the vineyard of 
William Saunders, on trellises with a root over the 
Tine, which kept them free from mildew. The roof is 
only two feet wide ; but It protects the vine from rain 
and dew. He thought it was a good protection against 
mildew. 

31r. Babcock thought mildew was caused by too 
close planting. The air cannot circulate freely among 
the leaves. 

Mr. Moody— Had tried unleached ashes with &yor- 
able results. Vines trained on high and open trellises 
so that the leaves eould dry easily would have a good 
effects 

Mr. Langworthy said he had tried wood and coal 
ashes. Do not think tksy will prevent mildew, aolptaar 
is the best remedy. 

Question seventh, "Tlie armywoim-^ts duiger'and 
remedy.*' 

Mr. Sharp, of Lockport, said the army worm had 
been very destructive in some parts of Niagara oonnty. 
They are proceeding in a sontheriy direetion. • 

Mr. Bronson said they bad been very tronblesome 
about Geneva. They had used hellebore, tobaeeo and 
various other remedies without eflbet Had employed 
sixty men armed with pruning hooksv Imt all to no 
purpose. Kerosene would kill them and the trees toa 
Crude petroleum used as a wi«h he had used with suc- 
cess to kill insects and slugs in the garden. Mixed 
with water it would not kill the plants. 

Mr, Sharp found soap suds effectual. His sons had 
used two barrels this spring, and they had not been 
troubled since. 

Mr. Ferris said the same, bnt the cheapest way was 
to procure a pair of leather mittens and cmsh the 
vermin* 



Mr. Smith, of Synicuse, had used a mixture of sul- 
phur ahd lard plastered around the trunk of the tree 
four or five inehes wide. The worms would not pass 
this,^ but would cluster below it, when they could eaally 
be destroyed, if any worms have ascended the trees 
a alight jaiTlng would cause the worms to fall to the 
ground. In this way an orchard may be cleared of 
these pests. 

Mr. Lsngworthy^This is the siiflplestcure, and well 
worthy a trial. 

Here the Committee on Fruits stated that they were 
ready to report, and the conversation terminated. 

Ttie report was then read in commeudation of the 
varieties of firult mentioned: 

J. Keeeh, of Waterloo, three seedUngs^The Agrienl- 
turist, PhiL Sheridan and General Meade— good. 

W. H. Pillow presented Triomph de Grand and Bns- 
seU's Prolific. 

A plate of Golden Queen was presented, which was 
pronounced the same as Victoria. 

Jaeob Moore & Brothers of Brighton, who are exten- 
sively engaged in producing new varieties, exhibited 
some very flue fi-uit from their seedlings, which was 
highly commended by the committee. The seedflnga 
were propagated by hybridization of the finest varieties. 

No. 99 was pronounced by the committee as excellent 
In flavor and very productive. 

No. 89, Black Prince, by Wilson, very early. 

No. 25, Beott^s Seedling, by Wilson, medium ^ise and 
very productive. 

No. 66, Wilson, by Triomph de Gand, very good, 
sweet, large and productive, one of the best. 

No. 71, McAvoy, by Triomph de Gand. 

No. 14, Scott's Seedling, by Wilson, good. 

No. 6, same i)arentage, pleasant, acid and productive. 

•No. 88, Genesee, by Wilson, very good flavor. 

No. — , Wilson, by Red Bush Alpine, firm flesh, and 
productive. 

No. 40^ same parentage, tweet and good. 

All these are perfect flowering varieties. 

XUwanger and Barry presented a plate of fine bcrriea 
of the Agriculturist variety. Their vines, with those 
of many others of our nnrseiymen, were nearly all 
destroyed by the hail storm. 

S. Foxd ^ Sons, of Syracuse, presented plates of Tri- 
omph de Gand and Bussell, with some specimens of a 
fine, new seedling, called Hasttaigs' Onondaga^ a crosa 
between Hovey and Victoria Berries large, but rather 
soft, good fiavor, and is spoken of as a promising vari- 
ety. 

Bronson & Selover, Geneva, presented twdlve plates 
of cherries, fair for the season, and two plates of straw- 
berries. • 

The report was accepted and adopted. 

The meeting then acyoumed. 

A FAim correspondent of The Mural New Yorker dis- 
cusses the question, Why don't the ladies attend the 
Frolt Growers' Meetings ¥ and suggests it is only 
through fear that they would carry off all the prize§, 
that they are debarred the privilege by the *^ lords of 
creation." 
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THE GARDEN. 



Wbbv the first wafm days of spring appear, how 
DAtand it Is for us to long for some fresh iregetables^ 
ahnost anything, so that it be fresh from, the earth. 
How welcome, then, would be » good mess ot (frema, 
espeeUUy the best of all greens^-spinaeh ! 

Well, to have a mess of spinach as soon as the anow 
is oA, and the surflice thawed, yon must sow it about 
the middle of August. It will then have time to attain 
a good growth before winter sets in, when it should be 
covered with straw. As soon as the straw is removed 
in the spring, you can cut for the table. It wiU not 
be quite so tender as that sown a few weeks later, and 
allowed to make a new growth alter the removal of the 
covering, but it will be very welcome so early. On 
rich land, two square rods will supply an ordinary fun- 
ily of five or six persons. About the same time, sow 
a few onions to pull in May. They will form small 
bulbs which will enable them to endure the winter. 

Those vegetables which have not yet attained their 
growth should have the soil frequently. sUrred among 
them. 

Asparagus should have the seed cut out as fault as it 
forms. 

Limas, or other pole )>eanS| will do better if the ends 
of the vines are pinched off when they reach the top 
of the pole. 

Earth up celery every ten or twelve days. Tie the 
leaves together, while doing so, to prevent dirt getting 
into the heart of the plant, whieh will rot them. 

Melons will set more fruit than they can carry 
through. Remove all excess. 

Flat turnips can still be sown* Do not get thehi too 
thick. 

Take good care of the tomato, pinching off tlie worms 
that feed upon the leaves. 

THE PBUIT OABDSir. 

If you have no strawberry bed, plant one this month, 
when there are a few cloudy, damp days : if you have 
one, wait until spring before planting another, as that 
is the best time. Plant Wilson's Albany and Triomph 
de Gaud for main dei>endence ; a few Downer's Prolific, 
or French's Seedling, for early ; a few Jucundas, and 
Agrtcolturlst, to test new sorts, and a few Golden 
Queens (Trollope's Victoria) for splendid late berries. 
We have known 20 of the latter to fill a quart bttxthle 
season. _ _ '^ 

PREPARATION FOR A VINEYARD. 

WaZTTBM FOB THS AMMMIOAJX FABMKB, BT 3. K. VOSTBB, OB. 



Eds. American Farmer :^We snatch a few moments 
in which to write an article " about grapes ;" and as 
we are rather of a serious, practical turn of mind, 
what we shall write, will be of that nature. Well, 
what chapter shall we take up f We look out of the 
window in vacant study, and what meets our gaie? 
William plowing for the vineyard. This, then, shall 
^e our subject, and forthwith, with sleeves rolled up, 
(for we can never work at vineyard without) we pitch 
ight in to our subject. 



We leave out of the question for itirther considera- 
tion, kind, quality and position ; aU else save how and 
when to plow. . We can do no better than take the 
history of the few acres that we see William at From 
off this land, in 'Oi, we cut lye with a high stubble, 
which was thickly set with clover. During Jnly^we 
turned this stubble and clover under, sowed one hun- 
dred weight of No. 1 guano per acre, and buckwheat, 
which never amounted to much. There was none to 
plow under. June, '65, we cut a heavy crop of clover, 
and neariy ripe rye, for hay. The second crop was very 
heavy, which was allowed to rot on the surface. 

The present season there was a fine growth of clover 
and weeds, so heavy it could hardly be plowed under ; 
yet we succeeded pretty well. To-day, (July 5,) we 
will sow one hundred weight per acre of guano and 
Goes' Phosphate; then three pecks of buckwheat 
Harrow about halt Sow three peelu more. Cross the 
first sowing, and finish by cross-harrowing. In about 
two months, or ten weeks, the buckwheat vrill go 
under, and the teams be set to wortt hauling rotten 
leaves, or half rotted sorghum bagasse, or cane refuse, 
which will be spread about two inches deep, and last 
of October plowed under in the following manner. 
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The ground slopes about one in seven. Starting along 
the lowest side with a large iron plow with steel point, 
we cast a furrow (a) down hill, and tske the team back 
empty on the unplowed ground above. The second iiir- 
row (6) same as first, and to be shoveled over below 
the first Third fUrrow same as second. We now have 
a section partly opened consiBting of a, 6, «, being 
about three feet wide and ten inches deep. The towrth. 
furrow (e) fs to be made on the same position the first 
one was taken from. It is loosened up merely, and 
oonsistt of about six inches of subsoiL It is to be 
thrown out Fifth forrow (i) subsoil, loosened up un- 
der the last furrow, about four inches. Sixth furrow 
(O cast over on to loosened subsoU {i\ and takes the 
place from which («) was thrown out We might now 
say we have a section complete. 

To fbim the next section we loosen/. How over d, 
and shovel it on to the place a was cast from. Next 
plow over ^on to loosened/. Thus we complete a 
section, and thus we traverse the whole field. Three 
frirrows deep, making twenty inches, (10, 6 and 4)— 
thoroughly loosening all of the twenty inches, and not 
reversing the order of any, as some of the old 
class of vineyardists would have us do. A ftill equip- 
ment for plowing thus would be— plow and team, plow- 
man, driver, (boy,) and man to ride the plow beam, in 
case the plow does not go deep enough. If you have 
a steel point, which had better be obtained, the third 

in may no|; be needed, as in case the point does not 
point in enough, it can be pointed down by the black- 
smith. Cost of thus preparing, (we mean the last 
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opcrmtion,) will be about seyen d»ji for team, two men 
and boy ; and u biro carles, we make no caah eatimate. 
Wltb w at the praeent it would be aboat aeren dol> 
lara per day— not mor& 

With thk haatity written vfUHe we <doae, begging 
the forbearanoe of your generona readtra. The anb- 
ject will be ftirther eloeidated in onr '* Manual of 
Grape Cnitore/* for noUoe of which aee adyertlaement 
in thia number. 



OUR GEORGIA LETTER. 



J. D. HiTCHBLL, an eateemed eorreapondent, haa 
fecently gone on atrip to Ftorida, and promised ua aome 
intereatlng itema on theagr^caltnreand horticuHnre of 
that State. We have Juat received from him a letter 
dated from Sa?annah, 6a., addreaaed to a friend, 
frt>m which we copy the following particulara : — 

** Your letter to the SFarmera* Cl«b,' in Tfis Tribune^ 
aboat atrawberriea, reminda me that I am indebted to 
yon for a letter which I have had no opportunity to 
anawer. Your assumed Ije^noraace in atrawberry raiaing, 
almoat trapped me into giving you a few lessons, but I 
guess your theory is better than your practice, and 
that you are in more need of some one to do it, than to 
tell you how. I am not one of those who suppose that 
my way ia the only way, or that my way will do besfln 
every loci^tlon and under all circumstances, but believe 
every location has to be experimented upon for itself. 
Your experience and mine agree as to * Wilson's 
Albany.* It I could have but one variety, I should 
take that For a selection of three— Wllson*s, Brooklyn 
Scarlet, and Tribune No 1, which I believe is the Moni- 
tor. They are ell productive, high flavored when well 
ripened, strong growers, and keep well on the vines, 
when the Urda are not too ]denty. When they are, 
and you have to cover them with grasa or hay, they 
ripen well under it, better than Russell or Col Ellsworth, 
(TribanoNo2v) The latter in my garden (Lycoming 
Co. Pa. ,) ia not worth raising. The fruit ripens uneven- 
ly, has a white nose with little provocation, loses its 
flavor with little reaaon for it, tand ia not productive. 
RussoU'a Prolifio ia well deacribed by Mr. Caianach, I 
thinly. He says it ia large, coarse, and sour. It liaa no 
particular flavor, and ia among atrawberriea, what the 
Hohon and Jenny Lind fure among potatoea-'-ttonstroa- 
ities. 

*' I am going to test your opinion upon atrawbeny cul- 
ture in Florida. I anUcSpate no diilleulty in having 
two c^opa a year. Being detained here, (Savannah, 6a.,) 
to-day, I have been talcing the meaaare of the town. 
It has become somewhat Yankeefied, but there are atHl 
to be seen several of its ancient featurea. Not long 
aince, I visited the old town of Lebanon, in the Deutch- 
land of our old commonwealth. I arrived at8A.ii., 
atid going to an hotel, paaaed the little open market 
shed ao common in our State, and found the formers 
already arriving and arranging thejlr *trapa.* I passed 
on, anzioua to aecure a short nap, and thinking I would 
have a look at the Deuteher laaaea and their plunder, 
when I woke up. I alept until 7 o*cloek, but my leases 
had vanished, and with them every vestige of market- 



ing. Do yon suppose there ia anv political or econom- 
ical or moral aignificance, in the fact that Georgiana 
* change ends' with ua, and bring their truck to mar- 
ket Ute ia the afternoon ? I hopenot, for I have a con- 
stitutional antipathy to very early rising, and am not 
anxious to be convlaeed that it haa any bearing upon 
the question of thrift between Deutchera and Crackers. 
The market here, is quite a building--say 100 feet 
square, with a row of tables outside, upon which the 
country people display a sample of their productions. 
They come in one horse or mule carts, with a bundle or 
two of com leaves for the animal, and to save labor in 
watching, leave the bulk of their load in the cart, put> 
ting on the tables samples only, making the show very 
meagre, after one has been accustomed to the wholesale 
character of a Jerseyman's display. For instance, one 
man has two melons and two quarta of Sweet potatoea ; 
another has a few peaches and two melons ; still another 
has two melons and nothing else. Every one haa 
melena, and you can get one aa large aa aix men can 
eat, for two *6tta' 

"Thepeachea are email and poor ; applea ditto. Corned 
beef and melons form the bulk of the offerings at pre- 
sent Inside, the market is divided between fresh meat 
and refreshment tables which take the place -of restau- 
rants, which seem not to have become acclimated here. 
At all these tables are the swinging blue and red cam- 
bric fans, imported from Virginia and operated by means 
of a string, with a juvenile colored individufd at the 
other end. We had at our hotel to-day— melons, native 
tomatoes, peaches, huckleberries, green apple pies, new 
potatoes, and New York beet I intended to demonstrate 
the capacity of a young darkey for water melons to-day, 
but he had more time than I had. I once heard of a 
man who had a pig that ate a pall foil of ^slops' and 
after he had eaten it, he put tbe pig into the pail, and 
he did not half fill it. I always had a litUe doubt as to 
that man's oorrectneaa in meaaurement, but I am posi- 
tively eure that I could put thia individual's body into 
the rind of the melon that he attacked aa though he 
meant to eat the whole of it, which I have no doubt he 
did, and unleaa hia lege were hollow, or hia corpus 
gutta percha;, I cannot conceive where he put the melon. 
Melona are the feature at tbia time. Every fow roda 
yon find a colored man, woman, or child aquatted upon 
the curbstone, superintending the sale of a stock of 
various siee and assortment. Fine looldng peaches an 
coming hi from Columbus, Ga., for the New York mar- 
ket They are in crates and wrapped sin^^y in papers. 
When I ship fruit from Florida, I ahall not do it throng^ 
expreaa oompaniea. 

** A man named Kellogg, of thia city, proposed to those 
cotton plantera whose seed foiled, and when it was too 
late to replant, to plant the Palma Christl bean. He 
proposed to lend them seed and pay them at least three 
cents per pound for the crop. He says it produces 
from <X) to 190 dollars per acre, and one man and horse 
can easily tend thirty acres. In our vicinity In Florida, 
this plant la perennial and growa to a great aiae. At 
the above rate of product, a quarter aection of land 
planted with them, would give a man a veiy plfCaaant 
inoome, with . UtUe labor." 
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I WOULD BE WITH THEE, MOTHER. 

I would be with thee, xnother, 

In tbftt land among the bleet ; 
Where the wicked ceaee ttom trcmhUsg, 

And the weary are at rest 

•I woaM rest with thine, sweet mother, 

This wearj, aching head; 
Within the lonely recesa, 

Of thy dark and narrow bed. 

Earth has few charms for me, mother, 

Since thou wast called away ; 
For I have learned ftill well, mother, 

"iniat the brightest Joys decay. 

Fve found no fHead, like thee, mother, 

Since thou wast called away ; 
To guide my erring footsteps, 

And love me day by day. 

But Tve a fHend, above mother, 

Who will forsake me sever; 
Pd gladly leave this world, mother 

To dwell with him forever. 

I trust that thou art there, moth^. 

In that land among the blest ; 
Where free fh)m earthly sorrow 

We ever more shall rest v. 



DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 



Ca»winq Pbachbs. —Pat into a nice porcelain or 
bnflfl kettle any desired quantity of water, sweeten 
with pure white sugar ; when boiling, throw into it 
either whole ox stoned peaches as desired. Let these 
also boil to a certainty, when, with a x>rong or fork fill 
one bottle with the fruit, afterwards covering with ths 
. boiling juice. Let the bottle be quite fhll, cork and 
seal, or cover with the lid immediately, completing one 
botiie at a time. As the fruit is exhausted in the kettle 
more should be added, also some boiling water from the 
tea kettle, and sugar as the supply of juice diminishes. 
Be careftil to season the bottles with warm water before 
flUfng with the boiling fruit, or yon will be very likely 
to crack many of them. It will be of no use for you 
to allow the fruit to remain in any bottle, however 
slightly Hawed or cracked, as the contents will not keep. 
In such vase the fruit should be returned to the kettle, 
bfrought to a boil and placed In a perfect bottle ; but 
there is no necessity for cracking or h^juringone in ten 
thousand. Do not allow yourself to be more than a 
few seconds in filling and completing entirely, each 
bottle. Care shoald be taken not. to place a bottle 
after filling and while hot, near to any very, cold sub- 
stance^— for instance, on a cold plate, marble, stone shell, 
table, or against the cold wall, and in no case sprinkle 
with cold water. Any one uuderstanding the princi- 
ples of heat and cold will perceive immediately the 
common sense of these directions. 

Roasting and Frtino M«atb.— The English are 
acknowledged to be the best meat cooks In the world. 
They never allow any water or broth in the pan where 
the meat is. The roast, from time to time is baated 



with the dr^pings from the fat. In frying a steak or 
mutton ohopy the pan should become < thoroughly 
heated before placing the meat in it, wl^ch ahonld 
have been previously seasoned with pepper and salt. 
The latter, ahonld not be ap^ed Ull juat before the 
cooking, aa it has a tendency to harden. The steak or 
chop should be turned -caaMtantly till done brown. 
• HiNTg TO lOB Grbam MAKERS.— The. proportion of 
ice and salt should be as near as possible — ^two parts of 
ice to one of salt. In packing, make one layer of ice, 
then a layer of salt, and^on, to the desired depth. If 
the cream freezes but slowly and does not come, to an 
iee as nptdly^ as usual, the process may be very much 
hastened by adding a little more salt and a few fresh 
pieces of iee. Before putting into the freezer the 
cream or milk should be as cold as posslbe. 

Tomato Catsup.— Pour boiling water on the toma- 
toes, let them stand imtll you can rub off the sklc, 
then cover them with salt, and let them stand twenty- 
four hours. Then strain them, and to two quarts pnt 
three ounces of cloves, two ounces of pepper, two 
nutmegs. Boil half an hour, then add a pint of wine. 

To PiCKLB Tomatoes.— As you gather them, throw 
them into cold vinegar. When you have enough, take 
them out, and scald some spices tied in a bag, in good 
vihegar, and pour it hot over them. 

To Pickle Onions.— Peel, and boil in milk aid 
water ten minutes, drain off the milk and water, and 
pour scalding spiced vinegar on to them. 

To Pickle Cauldtlowsbs ob Bbocoli.— Keep them 
twenty-four hours in strong brine, aud.then take them 
out and heat the bdne, and pour it on scalding hot, 
and let them stand till next day. Drain them, and 
throw them into spiced vinegar. 

CuBBANT Icos WATSB.-*-Press the juice from ripe 
currants, strain it, and put a pound of sugar to each 
pint of juice. Put it ^to bottles, cork and seal it, and 
keep it in a cool, dry place. When wanted, mix It 
with ice water for a driak. Or put water with it, 
make it veiy sweet, and freeae it Freesing always 
takes raway much of the eweetness. The juices of 
other add fruits can be used In the same way.— 
JBeeefier*s Receipt Book. 

The Tomato aa Food.— A good medical authoHty 
ascribes to the tomato the following very important 
medicinal qualitiea : 

L That the tomato is one of the most powerful ape- 
rients oi the liver and other organs; where calomel is 
indicated, it is one of the moat effective and least harm- 
ful medical agents known -to the profession. 

3. That a chemical extract will be obtained from it 
that will supersede the use of calomel *in the cure of 
disease. 

8. That he has suocessfhlly treated diarrhosa with 
(hia article alone. 

4 That when used as an article of diet, it is almost 
sovereign for dyspepsia and indigestion. 

S. That it should be constantly used for daily food. 
Either cooked or raw, or in the form of catsup, it i& 
the most wholesome article in use. 
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MADELINE'S KITCHEN CABINET. 

▲ BSW XITOHIN XBA. 



A Uniuenal J3a«A.~Tlii«, with almoBt all New Eng- 
land XoiOLees^ a good many New Yorken, and the more 
iutelligent people of at leaat flve of the French provin- 
cial departments, Is a common dia|ir-haa been to these 
hundred years, and therefore is neither M. Biotas nor 
Madeline's by invention, though belonging to both by 
adoption-*a semi-international breakfiist dish^so palat- 
able when properly made, and withal bo econom- 
ical, that the other nine-tenths of our fellow house- 
keepers aU over the country, ought to adopt it as their 
iaeviUble '* orderly'* of the breakfast table. 

Just BO simple, and just so saving as this. First a 
good wooden bowl or tray, and chopping knife, nseftil 
for many other purposes besides hash making. Cost, 
$1.00, and will last llfleen years. Secondly, whatever 
of boiled material may hsve been left from dinner^ 
pork, beef, mutton, or veal ; boiled, stewed, roasted or 
fried ; potatoes, cabbage, and twnips— save them, all 
the scraps, bits and odds and ends,— 4ait or firesh— 
chop all together; don*t matter particnlariy about 
proportions, though " half stnd' half" meat and vegeta- 
bles, is perhaps preferable. Chop as line as the finest 
mince meat, carefully excluding all pieces of bone and 
gristle. Season with salt and pepper, moisten to the 
consistency of stiff com bread batter, and if you care 
to have the dish extra nice, after placing it in the oven 
and half baking it, precisely as you would a com cake, 
break and beat up say four fresh eggs, pour them even- 
ly over the surface, and finish baking. In this way we 
shall achieve as good a breakfast dish as ever went to 
any table, and at the same time utllifee a great deal of 
good material that would otherwise go to waste. 

Capital Com ^wA— Good com bread is always 
good. Warm, more wholesome than any warm wheaten 
bread or biscuit Mine is always good ; only better 
than that of my neighbors. In that, I am more particu- 
lar in the manufacture. In spring, fall, and winter, we 
have warm corn bread as a4futant to our hash ** order- 
ly," for breakfast, five mornings out of every seven. 

The first necessity of good com bread, is good, 
coarsely ground yellow com meal (WhttSt or finely ground 
yellow meal will never make the best com bread or 
« cakes.) The next thing Is sour milk. Never use sweet 
milk. Sour always— the sourer the better, bo that 
it is not stale and stinking. For a com cake 
for six persons, pretty hungry, 1 quart of com meal, 
1-4 pound flour, 1 1-3 pinto sour milk. Put into the 
milk a tablespoonfuU of clean, brown sugar, 1 1-2 
spoonsful! of any clean fat, (dripping always better 
than butter,) a dessert spoonfull of salt, and boat all 
together until the sugar Is dissolved and fat melted— 
pretty warm—but don't scald, if you would mnke light 
bread. Break, beat up and add to the milk, ^wo egi^s. 
Then with a wooden paddle or stont spoon, begin to 
stir the meal, pouring in the liquid grndually, and 
when all is thoroughly incorporated, stir in a tcaspoon- 



fuU of Babbitrs saleratus dissolved in warm vraier, 
turn the batter-^pretty stiff. Into the p^; let it be 
tfbout an inch thick, and bake at once in a moderately 
hot oven till the crusts are a bright brown. In this 
way you will be sure of capital com bread. This 
brings ns to M. Blot's 

VOURTH BILL OV FARB. 

1. Potage .^vnoiss.— This is of turnips and carrots, 
celery and onion, all chipped very fine, partly fried, 
then mixed with any rich meat broth, a little burned 
sugar added, and the whole cooked moderately till 
tender. 

3. IHth Beehanui.'-Any small, fresh fish, just covered 
with cold water, placed over a slow fire, and simmered 
gently till done. Then dressed with a sauce made ot 
milk, flour, and a little butter, flavored with any suit- 
able extract 

8. £etf in miro^in.— Beef or any other cold meat, 
baked, boiled, or stewed, left from dinner, cut in neat, 
thin slices, turning them over and over, and cooking 
in a sauce made of chipped onion and celery seasoned 
with salt and pepper. 

4. lUhin matelote.^O\it the fish In small bits, put in 
the pan with the flsh, a bit of onion, thyme, salt, pep- 
per, butter, and a liitle fiour; add warm water 
enough to stew. £els, pickerel, and pike, are very 
suitable for this dish. 

6. Fiffeon in crcqxmdine.—SpWi the pigeon in two 
halves, dip each part In eggs well- beaten up ; then roll 
in fine cracker crumbs ; place the halves inside up in a 
pan, put a small lump of butter In each half, pour In a 
few spoonsfull ot broth, and bake till quite done. 

«. JloAwlofwitf:— Merely a UUle relish dish made of 
very finely chipped carroU, turnips, and hard-boiled 
eggs, highly seasoned with pepper, thyme, and parsley 
stewed, and flavored to snlt. 

7. Ctoltfry/Hed.— Midie a thin batter of flour, baiter 
and an egg. Dip the celery in the batter, and frj la 
beef snet Eat warm. Very nice. 

a LentUet in ^raft—Soak the lentilcs in cold water 
four hours. Then put them in firesh hot water, with 
pepper, salt, a little onion, and cloves, and boll slowly 
untU done tender. Peas, beans, and shelled chestnuts 
are excellent prepared In this manner. 

9. Compote of applet.-^Y&re and quarter, and stew the 
apples soft in clear water. Then rab the apples through 
a sieve, and sweeten and flavor. AU the small fhiits, 
as well as peaches, pears, pine apples, quinces and 
oranges, are very flue cooked and treated this way, 

10. Dariole au<xtfe.—A light delicate cake, made with 
1 pint of flour, three eggs well beaten, a quarter of ft 
pound of -nice light sugar, two ounces of butter, mixed 
and flavored with liquid coffee, and baked quickly hi 
small cokes. 

n. (7ojr«<j.— Ifi making coffee, M. Blot uses the ** Old 
Dominion" cofffee pot, flannel fitter, and practices 
pourln* on boiling water. 

Believing my coffee practice to he an improvement 
on M. Blot's, or any other known to me, I propose to 
give it to our Farmer's family outaido of the cabinet 
(To be ooatintted.) 
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Premlnms for Auffusi. 



Bee our offer on last page, for slngte and. double Bub- 
scribers. Everybody can take onp.. If all our preaent 
patrons would send us one name eacb, then we should 
just double the circulation of *' The Farmer's Own 
Paper," in one month. .Who will not send In a name ? 
Let us have at least five thousand more names, at as 
many different post ofilces. 

Prize Eeeaye. 



Our list of subjects, in the June No., page 103, has 
called out several valuable essays, but still many are as 
yet not written upon, and as the time is now short, we 
hope our friends wiU let us hear from them, as soon after 
the first ot August as possible. They will be published 
in the October number of The Fabmsr, and we think 
will be found to be oi great value, and interest to 
our readers. We intend to get up another list of essays 
this fall, and shall be pleased to receive subjecte or 
questions for discussion from any of our subscribers. 
Let us hear from them, what subjects they wish dis- 
cussed in future numbers. 

Ttke Crops. 



Fbom MassachusettA, we learn that notwithstanding 
the backwardness of the spring, the crops now look 
welL Corn is growing fasl Oats, wheat and rye 
never looked better. Grass crop lighter than nsuaL 
Potatoes give good promiae of a fair crop. Apples will 
be light 

From Wayne Co., New York.— Wheat is yielding 
pretty good crops; trat on the whole, not as large as 
some previous years. The weevil has done much mis- 
chiei; and a good deal was winter killed. Com looks 
well, and promises a large yield. Barley is nearly 
ready to cut. Oats coming on welL Potatoes good. 

In Western New Tork, the hay crop will be about 
the average. Com is very baclcward— but has made 
rapid strides during the last week or two, and may 
catch up in time to yield a fidr return. 

Wheat harvest has commenced, but will probably not 
yield more than a two-thirds crop. Bsrley and oats 
look well, and will produce a large yield. Apple crop 
nearly a fidlure. The cold weather, together with 
strong winds late in the spring did much damage. 
But sUU, the firult that is set may be veiy fine and the 
profit to the owners of large orchards quite remunera- 
tive. The crop last year was light, but the yield yery 
good. 

In Texas, cotton is reported un&Yorably. The crop 
is estimated at about one-fourth the usual quantity. 
The worms are threatening great damage. 

In Tennessee the harvest has all been gathered. 
Wheat crop in the northern counties is yery poor. 
Southern counties good. Oats yielded finely. Com will 
be a large yield. Apples wiU be plenty. 



' Frota Iowa the tepotts are for al&rge yield 'of wheat. 
Also for the barley and oat crops. Potatoes badly trou- 
bled with bugs. The cold weather this spring damaged 
com, but hopes are still held of a good harvest. 

In England^ the prospect is for a light crop of wheat, 
and in France also there will be a considerable falling 
off in the yield. Last year's crop is nearly exhausted, 
in consequence of which prices will probably be high. 

Note* on tlfce ITeaflter, firom June IStli to 
Xnly IStb. 



Tab heat is first to be cared for. In the first half of 
June, the temperature was 3.5 o above the general 
ayerage ; but the last half was 68.0 ^ , about one degree 
below that average, in numbers 68.0 and 00 o. This 
makes the heat of the month quite one degree above 
the general average. In the last hal^ t^e hottest mid- 
day was 910y on the 2$th, which was the hottest day, 
80.8 o . The coldest mombig on the 19th was M e , and 
that, the coldest day, 66.8 o. The fore paitandtbe 
latter part of this half was rather cool, but a week 
from the 25th, quite warm. 

The rain of the month was 3.00 inches, of which the 
last half gave only 1.81 inch. 

The laat half was the coldest except two In this half; 
for SO years. TegetatSon has advanced pretty well. 
Strawberries have been abundant' in the last week- 
large and fine. In 1665, June was wanner by4o or 
50 ; in 1864, but little wanner. Thunder showers 
heard and felt. 

JuLT began warmer, and soon gave a hot term from 
the 5th to the 8th^ and another from the 12tk to the end 
of the first hal£ The mean beat was 75.9 o , and the gen- 
eral average, 70.5. On the 15th, the thermometer gave 
96 o at 2 p. M., and the mean of the day, 86.30, the 
hottest day on the record for thirty yeara. As several 
days had been hot, this was exceedingly warm. Very 
little rain indeed in this half; only 0.2 inch, and not 
much for the fortnight preceding; so that the people 
were anidously looking for rain. The barometer has 
ranged above the mean a little, and much rain has 
fUlen over the country, but not in this section. Tery 
little dew for several of the latter nights. Fine time 
for haying, and the beginning of barley and other 
grains. Indian com has advanced with great rapidity; 
but potatoes look dry, and the ikrmers talk of their 
being dried up already. Let us wait and see a little. 
Peaches are said to be lUUng off, and apples also ; but 
this will make those that hold on so much the better, 
•and it may, as in last year, make too plentiful for pro* 
fitable speculation. The fine health of this section, 
and of the country, and the brightening prospects of a 
Mler harvest, demand consideration and gratitude. 

Hov, Anson S. MUler, of Rockford, 111., has accepted 
the invitation of the Executive Committee of the New 
York State Agricultural Society, to deliver the Annual 
Address at the State Fair, to be held at Saratoga 
Springs in September. 

We are indebted to Sanford Howard, Esq., for tbo 
Report of the Michigan State Board of Agriculture for 
1865, for which he will accept our thanks. 
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AaierleMi lastitiite FUMien dal^. 



Wb take the following extracts of the Beport of the 
»' Farmers Club," from the coluniui of Th6 New York 
Tribune, irhi(;h will be tbqnd of gresit l^lierest to our 
readers. 

XupMw.— Samuel Carpenter, OeeanCo., N, J., In- 
qiiiree If 2iecaji grow lupine as ^ fbrtiUzer for sandy 
land. 

It is BO used extensively to ISvrope, particular in Por- 
tugal. Ita growth is rapid, and like clover, it draws 
alkali from the subsoiL It is considered admirably 
adapted for enriching sandy aoUa. It la a legwninous 
plant, fibrons-rooted, perennial. It is not as good as 
clover for hay, and for some yeaaon has been hat little 
grown in this country. 

ItiaecUfi^tm TBrnwuin.— C. R Greenman, Rock Co., 
Wis. ; *' I eead a piece of limb of soft maple, covered on 
the under side with what we call bark lice. All .the 
limba on the trees are in the same way, and- the trees 
are failing. What can we do to rid the trees of this peat 
which is new to us ? We are all interested in this 
prairie country, w^iere thousands of these trees are 
planted yearly. The lona and Israella Grape vines are 
all dead, as far as I can learn, In this section. Mine, 
ttiree years planted, are dead, root and all. Delaware, 
Concord, Roger's Hybrid No. 9 and 13, are all right : 
Hartford, Allen's Hybrid, and most other sorts are more 
or less iiyured." 

Dr. Trimble— Tnls is one of the multitude of bark 
lice which affect various trees, but do not destroy them. 
We see them here very common some'years, and the 
next year none. This cottony substaaee which you see 
attached to the limbs contains the eggs. 

InsecU in SalL—Dr, Trimble exhibited a specimen of 
salt, infested with inseots which breed In that substance. 
This he did to show that aalt is not. deatmctive to all 
animal life. 

The Bm i8%, wWch is Teiy destructive to rose 
bushes in some localities. Dr. Trimble says, is easily 
got rid of by jarring tke bnsbea'ln the same way recom 
mended for ridding plum trees of curculio. Spread a 
newspaper mpon^the ground, bead the butfh over it and 
strike it with a stout cane several smart raps. He has 
thus gathered them by thonaailds. 

Hedge*— OMffe WifUer-kUUtL—DiSilti F. Rogers, La 
SaUe, La fialle Co., DL, writing about the ejOTect of the 
cold of iMt winter apoa treea in that seotion, saya: 
^' Bolon Bobfaiaon's decUuationa about Osage orange 
being subject to Winterkill, have been nearly fiiJ*y ver- 
ified; tbe past winter has ihjuredit so severely that 
the fidtli of the most sanguine of its friends is badly 
shaken. Some old hedges a^ coming oat slowly and 
feebly, some are sprouting well in spots, and look 
doubtftil as fences, and some few ure coming evenly. 
To what extent they are destroyed, we cannot tell cer- 
tainly ; bat one thing ia certain, the past winter has 
spoiled a good many fine Osage hedges." 

Tree SMier N«ded,^Wr\ Rogere saya: •*The past 
winter has been the most destructive to trees, plants, 
sbmbs Ac, of anyforteny&tfs just past, in this part of 
Illinois. Strawberries are almost' tmiversally killed, 



unless protected from the winds by trees or buildings 
mulching." There Is no further argument necessary 
to show the advantage of tree shelter upon thcprairie. 
The sooner people there realize the necessity of plant- 
ing trees the better It will be for their interest 

QuMk Orase.—'DT. James Johnsoh, Greenwich, Wash- 
ington Co., N. Y. : "I find my farm covered with quack 
grass- I have tried faithfully to uproot this species of 
quackery, but like its congener, the more I disturb it 
the more it grows. Can the Farmers* Club inform me 
how I can readily exterminate the foul weed, or, what 
la better, how It may be utilized ?" 

John G. Bergen said the only way to get rid of quack 
grasss was by thorough and frequent cultivation. 
Several other members, however, declared thart It could 
be thoroughly subdued by sowing the land with buck- 
wheat two or three times a year and plowing the green 
crop. 

The Whole Syttem of Ibvtning—Iu Dutch.— Teter 
Brennersholtz, Tidioute, Warren Co., Pcnn., who Is 
most evidently a Pennsylvania Dutchman, gives us the* 
whole secret of success In fannltig in very few words, 
which, if not exactly the best of English, are very forc- 
ible language. He says : " I am a Cherman, be S3 years 
beer in America, has been plket out of moor as 200 
fiurmer, for makes a poor iiirm rich. So I do et I get 
them for the half rent, in six year I has them rich. 
Dear farmer in America, if you has 50 acre clear hind, ' 
piga, 8 cow, and a yok of oxen, plant 8 acre uf com, 4 
acre potatos. 4 acre weat Spring or Winter. ' If the 
groxmd Is strong, 4 acre oats, 4 acre clover ; makes all 
your clear land in 12 lot, 4 acre a lot. Tak you cattel 
In the morning about 7 o'clock on the paster, an 11 or 
Idthek them in stable; tak a good weelbare fall of clo- 
ver hom and feed your 8 cow with, so your cow rest 19 
onre, giv more milk and blanty minur; your clover.flcld 
seedet on the first of October with thlmothe gras seed ; 
only harre them necks year ; you potatos flld minuret 
good and put com in your althest gras land plowed to 
and com in your pastor corat land put potatos in, 
neckst year; after oats. If you has no paster outsid, 
thak your oldest gras flld, pasteret In 4 lot, so you has 
12 lot, 8 acre com to 2 lot, I weath in pu thcar minuret 
com, 1 lot oats, 1 lot clover, 1 paster, 6 lot for hay. 
Feed your cow in winter time ich day 2 pall fal slops 
from potatos and com meal ; in 6 year yon be well of • 
man, yon cattle is rich, your land Is rich, and you be 
rich. You can makes potatos in oats stoppl, and oats 
In the paster cora-flld makes your cattle a good beth 
everry day "With straw or lives if you has no straw; be 
carefhl as you loos no urine from your cattle, them is 
the best minure.'* If any of our readers cannot under- 
stand and do not appreciate the forcible language of 
thia sensible old German, we pity their Ignorance. We 
have given it in his own words, because they are more 
forcible than any that we could substitute. 

ONrf-Tbr Of a JHti^feetant.-^, H. Tompkins, Mich., 
urges upon the attention of all persons the importance 
and valne of coal-tar as a disinfectant. A smaU quan- 
tity added to the contents of a privy renders It so in- 
odorous that it may be emptied and mixed with soil 
and formed into a valuable guano* 
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Tl&e Great Implement TrUl. 



Thb implement trial nnder the auflplces of the New 
Tork State A^^icultaral Society, commenced at Anbom 
N. Y., on the 10th inst, and will result in ft grand con- 
teat between our principal Mowing and Reaping 
Machines. The weather so fi&r, has been very fayorable, 
bat the attendance ot fkrmers has not been large. 
The grounds are open to yisltors. Below, we give the 
list of entries, and next month shall glye a ftOl account 
of the result of the trtaL 

XNTBTBS OF RIAFINO ICACHIKB8. 

Adriance, Piatt A Co., Poughkcepsie, N. T.— 1, No. 
1. Buckeye Mower and Reaper. 

American Agricultural Works, 640 Broadway, New 
York.—!. Columbian Combined Mowing Machine, 
with hand and Self-Raker. 

Aultman, Miller A Co., Akron, Ohio.— 1. Buckeye 
Reaper and Mower. 2. do. do. as Self-Raker. 

Bradley A Son, C. C, Syracuae, N. Y.— 1. Syracuse 
Self-Raking Reaper. 

BrinkerhofH C. R., Rochester.— 1. Reaping Machine. 

Bederer, N. A., Greene,—!. Reapei^-aelf-raker. 

Dodge A SteTcnson Manufacturing Co., Auburn, 
N. Y.— L Combined Mower and Reaper— Hand-Raker. 
9l F&tent Combined Reaper, with wooden fi-ame^ for 
use as self-raker or hand raker. 8. Dodge's Patent 
Cdmbined Reaper, with iron frame, for use as self-raker 
or hand-raker. 

Halliday, W. H., Auburn.—!. Marsh's Combined 
Machine— Self-Raker. 2^ American Mower. 

Herrington, £. F., Rondont, N. Y.^1. Combined 
Sagle Mower and Reaper. 

Hull, Stephen, a^Co., Poughkeepsie, N. T.-<:Ioxe- 
bined Mower and Reapex^-self-raker. 

Osborne A Co., D. M., Auburn, N. Y.— L Kirby 
Reaper— Hand Raker. No. 2, 2. Combined Mower and 
Reaper— Hand-Raker No. 8. 8. Combined Mower and 
Reaper— Self-Raker. No. 4. 4. Combined Mower and 
Reaper, with Hand and Self-Raker, No. 5. 

Seymour & Morgan, Brockport, N. Y. 1. Self-Rak- 
ing Reaper and Mower. 

WiUiams, Wallace A Co., Syracuse N. Y.— 1. Hub- 
bard's Combined Reaper and Mower, with Syracuse 
Self-Raker, No. 1. %, Hubbard's Combined Reaper 
and Mower, with Syracuse Self-Raker, No. 3. 

Wheeler, C. Jr., Auburn, N. Y.— L Cayuga Chief 
Hanrester— Self Raking Attachment % Cayuga Chief 
Harvester— Dropping Attachment. 8. One Mower. 
4. do. 5. do. 6. do. Wood Walter A., Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y.— 1. Combined Mower and Reapex^hand 
raker. 2. Belf-Raldng Reaper (chain rake.) 8. Com- 
bined Self-Raking Reaper and Mower. 4. Self-Raking 
Reaper, (aweep rake.) 6. Combined Self-Raking 
Reaper and Mower, (sweep rake.) 

EKTRISS of KOWIKO UAOHXKMB, 

Adriance, Flatt A Co., Poughkeepsie,—!. Bnekeje 
Mower, No. 2. 

Allen, R. L., New York. L One Hone Pony OUpper 
Mower. 

American Agricultural Works, New York.— 1. Gol- 
lunblin Mowing MacUn«. 



Bradley A Son, Symcnse.— 1. Hubbard Mover. 

Dodge A Stevenson Manufkcturing Co., Auburn. 
1. Dodge's Patent No. 2» Iron Mowei^-Ohlo and Buck- 
eye Patents combined. 

Dow A Fowler, FowleirHle, K Y.— L Yankee 
Mower. 

Dutton, R., Brooklyn.—! One Horse Gleaner Mower. 

Herrington, E. F., Rondont ^1. Two Horse Eagle 
Mower. 

Osborne^ Co., D. M., Anbnm.— 1. Kirby Clipper 
Mower. 2. Kirby Laiger Mower. 8. Single Horse 
Mower. 

Piseksklll ManulisctQrlng Co., PeekskfU,— 1. Dntton's 
Clipper Mower. 

Rhode Island Clipper Mowing Co., Newport, R. I. 
—1. Dutton's Two-Horse Harvest Clipper Mower. 

Wheeler, 8. G., Auburn.- 1. Cayuga Chief Mower. 

Wilbur, J. D., Poughkeepsie.— 1. Etfrefca Mower for 
two horses. 2. do. do. large size. 

Wood Walter, A., Hoosick Falls.— L Two Horse 
Grass Mower. 

SNTRIS8 OF H0B8B FOWXB, THRBSaSBS, *C 

Dow A Fowler, Fowlerville.— Lever Horse Power 
and Separator Threshing Machine. 

Emery A Sons, Horace L., Albany. — ^Endless Chain 
Horse-Power. Combined Thresher and Cleaner. 

Harder, K A'M^ Cobleskill.— Endless .Chain Horae 
Power. Combined Thresher and Cleaner. 

Wheeler, Melick A Co., Albany.— EndloM Chain 
Horse Power. Combined Thresher and Winnower. 

Xin!Bni» OF OTHBB lUOHHTM. 

Barber, Sheldon A Co., Auburn.— Sulkey Horse Rake. 

Barnard, A. B., West Fitchburg, Ma8S.^Bay State 
Horse Rake. 

Jones A Bostwlok, Ithaea.-^Horse Rake. 

Sprout, A. B., Muncy, Lyeonklng Co., Pemn.— Patent 
Steel Tooth Horse Rake. 

Whitney, 8. K, Coxsackle.-*SetolviBg Wbe^ Horse 
Rake. 

Ctmren Tedder Co., New York.-*Hia7 Tedding Ma- 
chine. 

Herring, SDaaC, New York.— Hay Tedding Machine. 

Caiapman, Hawley A Cow, Utica, Hay and Stiww Forks. 

NUes A GUlett, Uttto Yoik, Corttaikl Co.— Apparatus 
for loading hay. 

Sprout, A. B., Money, Penn.-»HayFork for (Tnload- 
ing Hay, and Knifb twr cutting Hay in fbe Mow. 

Front, Q. W., Ashland, Greene Co.— Apparatus for 
Unloading Hay. 

Tracy, W. N., Vermont— Wameifa Wheel Horse 
Bake. 

Wheeler, Mellek A Co. , WalkecPs Improved Horse 
Hay Fork. 

Draper, A., 08 Nantu St,. New York.— Skeelsior 
Wheat Cleaning Maclxlne. 

Ires A Bostwick, Itbaoa.— 49harp's Indepentent Steel 
Tooth Wheel Horse Rake^ 

Piont, S. E,, Mnncyi P»«*-Sprout'fl Steel Tooth 
Horse Rake. 

Carver, P. S., Honeoye Falls.— Carver'a Improved 
One Handle Horse R«ke» 
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HiukatoM, D., Leroy.— Horse Haj Fork. 

We are looking forward to the report of the commit- 
tees on this trial, for the most Important reaidts. It 
will continue until eyery implement and machine is 
properly tested; which will probably oocopy two or 
ibree weeks. It embraces reapers, mowers, horse, 
powers, horse rakes, hay tedders, hay presses, cutting 
machines, Ac, and will be the most iiu|iortant trial 
ever madSy and from the high eharacter of th/S judges, 
and those in charge, will be the most thorough, com- 
plete, and satisfactory trial, yet held In this or taty 
other country^ ^ _ 

Inqulrlefl and Anvwen. 



Messrs. Eds.:— Does the young or old swarm leare 
the hive? a Ofwhat do they make their comb? 6 How 
late may the cap be emptied, or will it do to leave it 
off all winter ? c 

Answer—* The old and young come out promiscu- 
ously, h They make it of the honey. It requires 
about 15 to 20 pounds of honey to make 1 lb. of comb. 
c The cap may be taken off any time. But enough 
honey should be left in the brooding department to 
furnish food for the winter, say from 80 to 00 pounds. 

Messrs. Eds.:— I want to know the best method of 
making a refrigerator. I have lately heard that there 
is a patent on one kind, which produces a current of 
cold air, and does not moisten whatever is set into It. 
I thought this would be an excellent kind in which to 
pet milk, where butter is the object. I should like a 
little information on fhis subject, If not too much 
trouble to put it in The Fajimbb.— J". S, B, 

Eds. Farmer :— Will some of your readers, through 
the coltimns of The Farmer, or otherwise, give me 
er>me Inforioatlon on the culture and training of a 
WifitariH, on the side of a buildhig — W, A. Jf., Jtfiwa. 

Messhs. ED53.:— We have four twenty-year old apple 
trees of the Panwliae sort They never bore worth 
mentioning. What is the best we can do with them ? 
They received very little manure 11 any. They stand 
In good limestone land. — O. B., -ftt 

Give a few more particulars In regard to the trees. 

State the varieties, &c,— Eds. 



I*tteraiT Noflees, Ae« 

MERBTB MUSEUM. 

The fifty-second volume of this Magazine commences 
with the Jul>* number. All new subscribers commenc- 
ing with this month, will receive a fine steel engraving 
of Lieut -General Grant. Price $1. 60 per year. E. 
H. Fales, P\iWlihit» ITa^TWUiam filtreets, New York. 

IN TBUBT : or Dr. Bertrand's Household. By AmmdA M. 

Douglass. Boston : Lee & Shepard. For sale by Darrow & 

Bro., of this olty. Price, $1.T5. 

This is one of the most beautiful and touchia^ stories 
we have ever read, and one which old and yoimg can 
read with pleasure and prodt The noble and christian 
character of young Dr. Bertrand, together with the 
afTectiouato trust of his elder sister, and the wild and 
reckless life of his eldest brother, are pictures drawn 
Irom Ufe. This book will lead the reader to higher 
and nobler ideas of the duties ot this life, and shows the 
duty of self-sacrificing our own InoUnations, for the 
benefit of those around us. 



EVKBY BATUEOAY. 

A journal of choice reading, selected from foret^ 
current literature, by Ticknor A Fields, Boston. Price 
10 cents each number. Full of valuable reading matter. 
MESETMABTB MONTHLY. 

With the August No. of MerrymarCt MoidUy wiU be 
given a large colored Pictorial Prize Puzzle, the greatest 
puzzle novelty that has ever appeared. It Is fhll of 
capital reading matter and illustrations, contains 
nothing objectionable, and is a great flivorite with the 
ladles. 15 cents a copy, sold by all dealers. Three 
dl£nerent samples, post-paid, 30 cents. J. C. Haney & 
Co., 109 Nassau St, New York. 

Asrlcaltuiral Kijhlbltloii* fbr 1866. 



(State Fatx«. 

Am. Pomologloal 6o>..8t. Louis 8«pt 4-.T 

California Sacramento ► , Sep 1 10-1 5 

Canada Wcat Toronto SepL 24-2T 

Illinois ChJcajjo Sept 86-28 

Indiana Indianapolis Ofct 1-6 

Iowa Bnrlington Sept 18 

Kentucky Parle Oct 1-6 

Kansas Lawrence 

Masaaohiuetts 

Minnoaota Rochester, Sept 11-14 

Michigan Lansing Sept 12-14 

MissonrL 

National Horse Fair ...Kalamazoo Oct S-6 

New England Brattlcboro Sept. 4-7 

New Hampablre Manchester Sept 1&-41 

New York. Saratoga Sept 11-14 

Ohio Davtou 8i?pt 26^«» . 

Oregon, Salem Oct 3T-20 

Pennsylvania Eaaton Sept 25-23 

Wleoonsln JanesvUle.. Sept 2fr-28 

Vermont Brattlcboro , Sept 11-14 



CoiintcF' Fairs. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany Albany Sopt 25-28 

Cattanngxu Clean Sept 18-20 

Chenango Norwich Sopt lci-20 

GencBce Batavia Sept 19-20 

Jefterson j..... Sept 1&-20 

Livingston Gcneseo ^. Sept 26-21 

Monroe Rochester Sopt 18-20 

St lAwrenoe ...Canton. Sept 2&>27 

Seneca Waterloo Oct 2-4 

TompklttB Tmmansbarg Sept 1>-21 

CANADA. 

ProTlndal Toronto Sept 24-2T 

South Waterloo Preston . ; Oct 8 

PENNSYLVANIA 

North«mpt«B Naureth Oct 8-0 

OHIO. 

ChampBlgn Urbana Sept 84-28 

Columbiana Now Lisbon Sept 26-28 

WISCONSIN. 

Brown , Green Bay Sept 26-2T 

Lafayette Darlintrton Sept 9T-88 

Polk Osceola Sept 18-19 

ILLINOIS. 

DeKalb , Sept 17-80 

Jackson Sept 18-20 

Cass Vli5?inla Sept 4-6 

Ogle Oregon Sept 18-20 

PeorU Peoria Sept 18-21 

MICHIGAN. 

...St Johns Sept 27-28 

. . .Jackson Sept 86-28 

...Ann Arbor Oct 8-5 

VERMONT. 

. . .Bt Johnsbury Sept 18-89 

IOWA. 
...IfMon Sept 89-81 



Clinton 

Jackson 

Washtenaw . 



Caledonia. 



Cerro Oordo. , 
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NrrBO-GLTCBRnoB— What ib It ?— Thli is the qucs- 
tlon asked eo often, since this terrific ezplosive sub- 
stance came into nse. From iats or animal and vege- 
table oils, the chemist easily forms glycerine, so called 
from its sweetness, from the Greek word for sweet. By 
the action of a Hiixtore of nitric and sulphuric acid on 
glycerine, the chemist by a careful process evolves the 
heavy oily substance named nitro-glycerine. Glycerine 
is composed of carbon 30, hydrogen, 8.7/ and oxygen, 
52.3, in one hundred. Nitro-glycerine is composed of 
carbon 24, hydrogen 4, oxygen 53.3, and nitrogen 4.7 
in a hundred, the nitrogen being obtained from the 
nitric acid.— C7. D, 

Hop IiiTBLLiGBVCB.—The KenHsh (Eng.) CkueUt^ of 
June 26th, has the following : 

'* A week of lovely weather h*8 wrought a great 
change in the appearance of the hop field in East Kent, 
and indeed all over this district of country. Refresh- 
ing rains and strong sunshine have alternated ; and 
the bine in many places where before it was drooping 
and backward, now shows unmistakeable symptoms 
of making rapid progress. The storm of Thursday did 
good service in clearing some of the hop grounds from 
vermin, and although very many complaints on this 
score have been made to us privately as well as in the 
market on Saturday, certainly there is less cause fbr 
alarm on this point than there was a fortnight ago. 
Some extensive g^wers seem to think that the vines 
will not reach the top of the poles ; and pole changing 
is going on upon some plantations. Certainly the 
backward weather we have lately had, and the appear- 
ance of many of the vines would warrant such a con- 
clusion being arrived at; but we see no reason for 
apprehension as to the ultimate yield. In the Maid- 
stone district the plantations are doing well, and the 
vine is making rapid progress. From the Weald of 
Kent and from Sussex there are complaints of vermin. 
The general tone of all the reports since our last no- 
tice is much more cheering ; and the present lovely 
weather will do much to carry forward the improve- 
ment ' ' _ _ _ 

THE AMERICAN BEE GAZETTE. 
We have received the first number of this monthly, 
which is devoted to the culture of Bees. It should be 
in the hands of all bee keepers. Price $1.00, published 
by E. Van Slyke, New York. 

m ^ ^ 

Ebbatum.— In No. 5, of article, ** How we Farm it in 
the Genesee Country," read hayi instead of hagt^ as 
printed on page 206 and 207. 

m ^ Wm 

VMB IHARKBXB. 



BoomBTKE, Jaly 94, 186a. 

FLOUR- W}iit<» wheat, 114^116.00. Bed, |12.76@18.6a Ex- 
tra State. $8.50v?.$9. 

GRAIN— White wheat, «B0(;^275o. Bed, 20(Ha«5c. Cora, 85cl 
(g}!)()o. Barley, S6(3;90c. Oat^ Wc^TO. Eye, 85®90c. 

1»R0VI3I0NS— Mew pork, |88.00<ai84.00. hu^ 22<a28c But- 
ter. 25^30c K^ga, 8^ Chtokma, MK^SSo; Cheeae, 16<^2ao. 
Potatoes, 75(^1.25. 

WOOL— WXaWo. 

UOrS-46^690. ^ 



Nkw Tosx, July 23. 

FLOUB— Market for State and Western flour U dull and 
10@20c lower. Superfine SUte. $«.60^|7.40 ; Extnt State, |6.T5 
(^*S.10; choice State, $ai&<^|9.65: Superfine Western, f.'i.a^T^ 
$7.40 ; common to medium extm Western. $0.85@$S.&6. C<.in- 
mon to good shipping brands extra round hoop Ohla4&10(?r,9.60. 

Canadian flour $8.80(^19,75 ft>r common, and |».80<3r*12.25 
for good to choice extra. Rve flour, $e<^|fi.90. 

QRAIN— The wheat noarket is very dull and nominally lower. 
New No. 1 Milwaukee, 197® 200c Eye heavy and declininj. 
Milwaukee at 90o. Cwn— for unsound new Western mixed, S3c; 
and 8836 ®S4Kc for sound do. and 90c far Western yellow. Ouib, 
4S@4S,Vc for Chicago and 78 for State. 

HOPS— Quiet and Ann at 45^560 for American, aod 55® 73c 
for foreign. 

PROVISIONS— The market for pork Is heavy and prices 
easier. |8L48®f81.W for new mess ; $29.75® *80 for old mos*, 
and $26.75® $37.50 for prime. Cut meats are firm, at 14®16\c 
for shoulders, and 17®20c for hams. Lard dull and heavy— 1 <f% 
20X0. Butter Quiet— sales at 20®88c for Ohio, and 27®40c tor 
State. Cheese dull at 6®19c for common to prim«. 



,„ Cbioaoo, July 21. 

FLOUR— Extm, |»®o-60l 

GRAIN-Wheat, 143® 144c for No. l,and91®Wc for No. 8. 
Corn,66®57a Oats, 2b®29 Xe. 

BviTALO, July 21 

FLOUR— Extra State. $».78l 

GRAIN- No. 1 MUwaukeo spring, 180®! 85a Corn, «)(??, rSc. 
Oats, 89®45c Barley, 110®l345c. Bye, 76®S0o. Beans, itbO^ 
175c. 

PROVISIONS— Mess pork $82®$88. Lard. 21®2te. Baoon, 
22XC 6houlder^l5®l5>ia Cheese, 19>i ®20. 



Bkiohtok MLaxmr, Jnlv 2?. 

BEEF CATTLE— Extra, $iaT5® 14.50; first qualitv. $12.2,'?> 
$18.50 ; second quality, |1LS0®$12 ; third quality, f iaV5®|ll.M 
^ 100 lbs. 

HIDES— Country, 8)^®9e tt lb. 

TALLOW— S®9Xc ^ ft. 

LAMB SKINS— 50® 75o, 

SHEARED SHEEP SKINS>^80®373^, ealt 

CALF SKIN S- 25c yib^ 

Special Notices. 

The Sewixg of the Fcttrk.— The days of hand-sewinsr are 
numbered. The Sewing Machine, la. a wonderfully short ipaoe 
ol time, considering the ma^jnitude of the chaneo, and the num- 
ber of interests Involved, has won its way to a Airemost position 
among the recognized forces of the social and mnteriaf wuriJ, 
and will very soon have as entirely displaced hand-sewios, hs 
railroads have driven out the stage coaches of fifty years wjo. 
Only a short time ago hand-sewing was still held by msny toNj 
superior to machine sewing, and certain kinds of clothing were 
sometimes advertised as possessing superior claima tu public 
favor, because executed entirely by hand ; but we never hnix 
this now. 

A good Sewing Machine is expected to last a Ilfe-tlme, and It 
is most important in making the purchase that the right kind 
should be selected, and additional trouble and expanse thereby 
saved. 

The best machines are those which use two thraads to forrn 
the seam, and of these the Graver A Baker machine deservedly 
occupies the foremost rank, on account of its firm and elaj>tic 
stitch, its simplicity of construction, and its superior adaptablli- 
ty to all kinds of family sewing. The strength and durability 
of the work done by the Grover & Baker machine have mattrt- 
ally helped to inspire the confidence which the public feel in the 
work or all good sewing machines. Ladies now everywhere pre- 
fer to have their sewing executed by machine, provided it is 
properly done, and especially If done by the Groyer & Baker 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Ratxs or Advertisdco— $2.60 per square, or 25 cento a line per 
month ; one column, each insertion, $25.00. Displayed adr(^> 
tisements and cuts inserted at the same rates. Bpedal notices» 
60 cents a Hue. 



DVRAND9S SEBDIilNG STBAITBERRY.I 

ANEW VARIETY possessing all the rcouisites tit tL perfect 
market and family strawberry. Superior to any now in 
existence. Circulars, with ftill description, price of plants, and a 
general list of nursery stock, oiailed to all applienntSw 

Address, I RAN CIS BRILL. 
M-lt NewaricTN. J. 



F' 



WOODCHVCKS! mVSKBATSI 

iOXES and MINK! How to catch them— a n«i9 and «tif « 
method. Bentfr«ebymaUfor$L Addroaa, A. B. WUITK 
nnaimTillA. Hartford oountv. Cooa. ^^ ^ 



UmibpmiitIUa, Uartford oouatj, Cona, 
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PSBI7TIAN Of/ANO filTBSTITUVlfi. 



BA¥ BOVE SUPEMOSFEATE OF IHE, 

FoT all Oz^pB and Plants* 



[aaonsD bt ooftbiobt.] 




BAUGH ANB sons. 

Patentee and Bole Uann&otnrexSi Fliiladelphia. 



In oomtant and saoc«8ifbl aae throagboat the Atkntlo States 

• i bjr Bome of the moaf 

A single trial wUl eon' 



for twelve years past Beeommended by some of the most 
practical affncaltonsts in the eoontiy. 



vinoe an/ iarmer of its value. 
Sold in all the prlndpal towns in the oonnUy. 

BAUGH, BS0TEEB8, * CO., 
Gencnd WboUtale Aftati, 
181 Paurl St., Hew York. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

"How to Mft^T^ tft iw the Fertility of American Fanna 
and Flajitationa" 

Thirteenth Edition. Eighty-fonr pages. Hailed free of charge 
upon application. aa-2t 



SOHETHIMM,ANDSOHETHINQ WORTH 
OOMa. 

MANUAL OF GRAPE CULTURE. 

HO^W TO XKA.ISX: VINES. 



S^ 



JOKE time ago we paid a Tisit to onr Mend, J. H. FOSTER, 
Jr., of PomoiM^ Homft Nnfrcrles, West Kewtoa, West- 
moreland eoonty, FiL Mr. F. has nearlj ibor acres of Tines 
larered ttae jyreeent season, consisting In the main of Conoonl, 
with some Hartford, Diana, Tajlor, Clinton, Northern ICoscadine, 
and half an aers of Datawares, tmrn which we Jndge he wiU be 
able to prodaoe flma'80,0M to 00,000 Noi 1 phuits. The process 
which he employs Is peenUar, having been developed through 
rears of experience and experimenting hj him. Strawberry 
propaxatlng plantations ware in flae, thrifty condition. He has 
immense beds of aU the leading varieties^e^peoiaUy of AoBi- 
cuLTiTBiST and JvoVBDA, <xt Knox^i Sbtbb HInrDBBD. 

We w«re shown the cnt& Just received from the engraver, tpr 
illustrating his new Manual of Ckape Oulture and Annual Gala- 
loinie, which we advise our readers who are interested in such 
matters, to procure, as It will give a dear idea of training and 
cultufe. 

Mr. F, is one of our most thorough and reliable small ftidt 
erowers, and we feel confident that parties entrusting orders to 
bUcare wm not regret lt.-^J>ailyIHapaieh,JStUburgk,Pa., 
Id66w 

For farther partteolaiB see arttelB In thla number of Thb 
Ajcebiojoi Fabmbb. 

Manual and Catakgue tent ikae. PMee list in September Ha 
of Thb Fabxbb. 

What my customen and our local prsit say of my feUablUty. 
See Oatslogue. 

How to Trade.— See Oatalogue. 

How to Pbmt— See Oatalogue. 

Where to Buy.— See Catalogue. 

f^r Sent WKMM. We don't sell it SOUng catalogues which 
are only liitereettBg to the grower who iitoet t he m l a generally 
aoeO. M-U 




KNITS A STOCKING SUBSTANTIALLY COMPLETE,— 
it sets up its own work, knits the heel into the stocking and 
narrows olT the toe, leaving only a small opening at the heeU 
and no hand-knitting. It knits any sire, without removing 
needles^ from two loops, foriping a cord, up to its fhll capadty; 
widens snd narrows by varying the number of loops, snd knits 
the Wide Single Flat Web, the Double Flat Web, the Phdn 
Bibbed Fiat Web, and the Fancy Bibbed Flat Web, witii sel- 
vedges. 

iro OTHEBMAOmifE IIT THE WORLD CAN DO AKY 
OF THESS THING 8: 

It Knits Shawls, Hoods, Nubias, 8ack^ Breakftst Capes, Jack- 
ets, Shirts, Undershirts, Drawers, Children's Cloaxs, Boy*s 
Suits, Comforts, Smokinc and Skating Caps, Snow Shoes, Leg- 
gins, AfTghans, Cravats, Suspenders, Purses! Tidie^ Oloves, Mit- 
tens, Ac, Ac. Knits a Yard of PUiin Work in Txn Mimutxs: 
a pair of socks complete in half an hour. For Families, Wool 
Growers, Manuliacturers. Merchants, Ac., it is the most money 
making and labor-saving invention of the age. 
IT IS SIMPLE, DURABLE, AND EASILY OPERATED, 

The Sewing Machine is confined to sewing together parts of 
flibrlcs. The Knitting Machine actually Manufoctures the &b- 
rics and (hshions them into gsrments. Its owner thus pockets 
ALL THB PBoms. Womsu sre earning from $15 to $26 per week 
knitting Hosiery and Staple and Fancy Worsted articles. The 
Farmer doubles the value of his wool by converting it into knit 
goodSL His girls or bc^s prepare it for the market without ex- 
pense. From 100 to 150 pw cent profit on every article produced 
bv it Highest Preminm Gold Medals awarded it at the late Fair 
of the American Institute, New York, thb BXHismoir or thb 

MASSAGHUSBTTS OHABITABLB ASSOCIATION, BOSTOM— THB HTGHXST 
PBBMIUM AT BVBBT StATB AKD OOUNTT WAUL WhCTe it hSS bCOn 

exhibited, bolipsiho all otbbb icAOHuncs. 

Detroit, Michigan, 158 JefTerson avenue. 

S. B. Chicago office, TO Washington street 

St Louis, Mo., S4 North Fifth street 

Dave nport, Iowa, 84 North Brady street 

IVSend for Circular, enclosing stamp. 
LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MANUFACTURING CO., 

an-tf RocHBSTBB, N. Y. 



BE1¥ARE I— The newsnapers are crammed with adver- 
tisements, snd the mail with circulars of scamps and 
rogues who resort to most pUuBible and ingenious dooges to 
dcmnd the puMla Imposition often lurks where lesst suspect- 
ed, and every one would do well to read the new edition of 
RoouBs AKU RoouxBiBS, the most interesting and instructive 
book ever issued, exposing all swindles and humbugs. 124 pages, 
lUustrated, onlyTWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Sent post-paldfiy J. 
0. HANEY & CO., 109 Nassau street, New York. Also— 

SECRETS irOBTH KNOWING,— Taluable Re- 
ceipts on vsrious subjects, very few of which are to be had 
elsewhere. Receipts for all kinds of patent medioines, per- 
ftunery, toilet srtleles, soaps, wines, cordials, delicious beverages, 
candies of all kinds, and Innumerable articles in universal de- 
mand. It to an excellent work tat druggists, storekeepers and 
others, who desire to manofiicture popular and saleable vtides 
which give an extremely liberal profit Every onS will find it 
useAil for reference. TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 

OOmO LIFE AND ADVENT1JRB8 OP 
JEFF. DAVIS.— A little book which has had an im- 
mense lale. Contains some forty illustrations— some fhll page. ' 
TEN CENTS. 

OABSnE, THE CREOIiE SPT.— One of the best 
stories of thrilling and (hsclnating adventure ever issued. 
Contains aa much matter bv actual measurement as an ordinaix 
twenty-five cent noveL nlustrated with numerous engravings. 
10 cents. 

HANDBOOK OF TBNTRIIiOaiTISnr. — So 
ptoin and simple that any one can acquire the art Also 
tells how to nuke the Magic Whistle for imitating birds, anl- 
mala,Ac FIFTEEN CENTS. 

MERRTMAN»S MONTHIiT for AUGUST— con- 
tains a noveltv in the way of a Prize Puzzle, which no one 
should fkil to see. It to the best puzzle that has ever appeared, 
and greenback prizes sre offered for solution. Sent three months 
for THIRTY-FIYE CENTS. Bamplss, FIFTEEN CENTS. 
SoMbyaUBvwidMkn. n-tf 
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BOOKS FOB FABMBBS. 



' rpDJS GRBAT FAMIIiT SBHTING IflACHINE. 



For Sale at the Office of tbe American Farmer. 



Allen'a Farm Bor.Jc $l.ai 

Allen's Rural Anhitvcture 1.5<i j 

Bridgman's Fruit Manual 1^ i 

Bridgman's Yoiini; (liu-Uoner's Assistant.'. 2,0(» 

Brown's Field Book of Manures 1.5(i i 

Bulst's Kitchen Gardener l.CX k 

Burr's GardL-u Ve;ie taMcs 2.6< ► 

Canary Birds, Mariuul for Bird Keepers 60 

Coles' Americau Fruit Book 7& | 

Dadd's llorso Doctor 1.6ft 

Dadd'8 Cattle Doctor ' '. 1.5(1 

Banas Muck Manual ' 1.<X^ 

Downin^'s Frui ts and Fruit Trees of Amerloa SM 

Downln^'s Cottaire xVrchitecture , 8.0^^ 

Darlington's Americau Weeds and Useftil Plants 1.7."i 

Everybody's Lawyer 1.6(> 

Farmer's liyery iniy Book 8.0<» 

Farm Draina^'o — French 1.5y 

IMeld's Pear tultore 1.2.^ 

Flax Culture 60 

Fuller's Grape Culturist 1.60 

Hop Culture 4<s 

GardenlnK at the South 1.2.^ 

Horse ana his Diseases, by Jennings 1.60 

Horse Doctor, or Coiuplcto Farrier Ifl 

Horse Tamlnir, by liarey 1ft 

Johnson's Klements 1.2.'- 

Johnson's Agricnittiral Chemistry 1.7."' 

Kllppart's Land DrainaLje 1.5<|| 

Kllppart's Wheat Plant 1.5< ' 

Langstroth on th(^ Bee 2.0.1 

Manual of Agriculture, by Emerson and Flint 1.00 

Miner's Poultry Book fit" 

Miss Beecher'H Domestic Receipt Book LfiU 

Munn'sLand Drainer Vt 

My Farm of Edj-ewood a.(H» 

Onion Culture 2:( 

Our Farm of Foiu- Acres 80 

Phin on Grap«* Culture 1.60 

Pai-dce on Strawberries 7& 

Quinbv's Mvsterv of Bee Keeping 1.60 

Rogers' Scientitie .\Krlcultur0 l.Oo 

Sloan's IIomeNtead Areiii tocture, 200 engravings 4.00 

Ten Acres Enough • 1.6<» 

The Practical Shepherd, by Randall 2.00 

The Farm 1 . 00 

The Garden 1.00 

The House IM 

The Barn Yard 1.00 

The American Kosi- Culturiit 6<^ 

The American PMorists Guide » 1f< 

Tobaooo CHilture •. 2r, 

Todd's Youn^ Fanner's Manual 1.6<i 

Tucker's Annual KetfiHter 84i 

Wet Days at ElicewiMMl 2.o0 

Woodward's Country Homes 1.60 

Woodward's Cr;4iK nos and llorticultpral Buildings 1.5<) 

Woodward's Grapes and Wine 1.50 

Wax Flowers 2.0o 

Touatt on Cat tie 1.5<» 

Touattonihc llo)f 1.5(J 

Touatt on the Hor.He \M 



Q1KE A 

Proclamation to the Fenians, 

In the adTertlslnjf columns of this number. Jy-2t 



RUSS» PATENT SCISSORS SHARPENER, 

EVEBY LADT should haye one. All canvai^scrs and 
a(?ent8 can make money seltiiii; tMs useful little article 
without interferlnic with other business. Sample sent by mall f«)r 
60 cents. Address W. P. Peck. Vi (Johl street. New York; O. W. 
Ellis, 94 Stijte street, Albany; or C. S. Hall, 29 State street, 
Rochester, N. Y. ap-6t 

T 0~T H E ~F E NIAN RAIDERS, 

and all others who ought to plant a vino, with greeting: 

PROCLAMATION. 

47,978 j>er8ons wante<l to wnd for my New Annual Catalosfue. 
just Issued, lllustr.it. .1. S»-nl free. Descriptions of all lead- 
ing email f mi t.'<. Our i\< w nuxle «)f producins< layers, by which 
we have layered tiiiik-. \< '-.ks of leudin;^ kinds of grapes. Dou'l 
delay, bat send imm^ diatt ly. 

J. H. FOSTER, JE^ 



Jy-at 



Box G60. West Newton, Weatmoreland Co, Pa 



iROYER&BAKERS 



ELASTIC STITCH 

SEWING MACHINES, 

Ar€ SiLpeiior to all othezB for the following reasons: 

1. Tht'T ^1 w direct fh)m the spools, and require no rewinding 
ctf tlirnJ-ud- 

'L Th« y [ire more easily understood and used, and less liable to 
der^mK^^tiK'nt than other machines. 

Jt Thiy are capable of exocnttoff paffectlr, wlthont chansrc of 
adjui^tm^nL, ^ mnoh greater ym&ty of work tlian any othx-r 
murldrj'.'. 

4. Till'- ptitoh made by these machines Is' much more firm, 
aljLH tie nnd il arable, especially upon articles which reqnlre to bo 
waahcHl an [I ironed, than any otner stitch. 

r^. ThlA ^^rlEflL, owing to the manner In which the thread is in- 
vp Plight. tK lEincb the most plump and beautifVil in use, and 
Fk^tAius thS-. plumpness and beauty even upon articles frequently 
ntHbiLtHl iL[j. I ir^,.Qed until they are worn ont. 

0. Till- ^n-.jcture of the seam is snoh that, thooffh It be cut or 
bmken uc i'\!<.'rvals of only a few stitches, it will neither oik-u, 
riiri, ar r:iv, l,nt remain firm and dnrable. 

T. t'liLik. 4^Llier machines, these fikstoa both ends of the seam 
by ih>."lr i'wn operation. 

■1 Willi tbpso machines, while ttlk is used upon the riphtor 
fjfirt' ftldf ^f I be seam^ cotton may be used upon the other ?ido 
Hltbi.'ut li -^ 'Sitng the strength or durability of the seam. This 
raa l>e. d'»jM ti no other machine, and is a great saving upon all 
artJds iiii ud or made up with silk. 

!'- T)k-"i iftachines, in addition to their superior merits as 
iti>rrtnni ty^ for sewing, by a chance of a<^nstment, easily learned 
uiid prrkCiL 4 .1^ execute the most DeautifOl and permanent em- 
bi-iil-iJiTj and ornamental work. 



sp-tf 



GSOVEB * BAKEB 8. X. CO. 

495 Broftdway, New York, 
or, 48 StoU 8t., BoehMter. 



!Vo- 1. 



WOODRUTPS No. %. 

IMPBOTBD POBTABLE 




BAROMETER ! 



Every intelligent flumer knows 
the value of a good Barometer, par- 
ticularly in hajring and harvest, 
when Its indications of a coming 
storm will often enable him to save 
valuable crops from damage and 
waste, and repav many times its 
cost There is Sardly a bualness 
or occupation in which a Barumeter 
will not prove nseAil and profitable. 
Bince, by the invention of the 

Woodruff iMtnunaity 

they are made safely portable, so 
that a very beaatUUl ana nicely fin- 
ished Barometer, correct in princi- 
ple, and perfect in construction, can 
be readily obtained by all at a very 
small cost, their use is becoming 
universal 

*" It is the best Barometer for gen- 
eral nse.* 

American Agriculturist 
**Tt is veally a sood, practical, por- 
table Barometer." 

SoietttiAe American. 
"The very best Barometer, and 
very ohtapw^ 

Mother's Journal 

Aonrrs Wartid EviRTWHaBx. 

Send stamp for circulars. 

All kinds, sises and styles of 

Thermometers of Superior Quality 

and Finish, constantly on hand or 

made to oroer. 

Address, CHABLES WILDER, 
Feterboro, N. H. 
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rpHS naniBB'S JOVBNAIi. 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE ! 

Tor Mothers and the Hoiuehold. 

ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF PER YEAR ! 

In ©very Olwireb, Town and Village, to ieonreBalwcribew. JMrect 
aU letteis to KOTHSB'S JOUBNAL 

f^b'ytt 4W Broadway, New York. 

NEW rOVhTWC BOOK. 



POULTRY, EGOS, ABD DOOB, POB SALE 



THE AMERI€AN POULTRY GUmE. 

Bound in KniUn, $1.00. Paper lOortr onlj ftO Canti 

XYSBT 7EB80V WHO KEEPS POUITBT 8H0UID. 
HAVE GEE. 

White Face Black Spanidi, Black Bed and Pyle fiame, 

Sflrer and Black Hambnrglu, Black and SllTer 

Polandfl, $7.00 to $10.00 per pair \ 

$10.00 to $16 per trio. 

Fresli XSfrspB 

Erom aayef the aMro— 1 Boa., $8.00; 9 Boa. $0.00; 

Boa., $10.00-4)anftilly Paekad and a«it aa 

direeted. 

I Newfoundland Dog, I Year old, and I 
English Ooaoh Dog, 1 months old. 

The 1)eat marked Oo«di Dog in thlaoonntry. Xaeh|aA.OO. 
Addieaa, B. A. Wl8lfBBI.I., 
jn-«t Box 98g, Alfcmy, N> y. 



rNsmiE rN the sebt. 

THB I7NION JHWrAIi I.IFB INStTBANCB 
COMPANY, Boston, MaM. BecoDd to none. ITo forfeltore 
of policies. No litigation of claima. Henry Croeker, President? 
W. H. Hollister, Secretary. 

Assets, I>ee. 81, 1865 $1,600,870 

Increase slaoe December, 18M 48d,007 

Losaespaldtodate 944,000 

DlTldends 600,000 

Amount Insured thereby 16,648,710 

This Company baring been incorporated in 1848, is now one 
of the 

Oldest, Safest and Best, Lifd Insarance Companies in the 
United States I 

The secnritjbof its investments and the economy of its general 
management have snccessAilIy commended it to the confidence 
0^ the public, and made 

T^E HiaTOEY OF HB FAST ITS FBCOOSS ITOB THE 

FUTUBB. 

It issues all the ordinary forms of policiea. and has some plana 
of fnsming, onxonrAi. wxnt nexur, to which public attention la 
luYlted. 

Unlike others Mutual Companies, it combines in itself the 
"andfiMflwaip 

. a,(w _ ^ ., 

time rendennff it impoeslble ror the Company to aaaeea them for 
its losses. Call before insuring elsewhere. 
Examination is invited. 

OE0S6S N. BETKOLDB, Qenend Agent, 
Ofllee, 88 Arcade, Boeheeter. 
Address— Box 6^^ Post Office. 

W. B. Campbell, agent Orleans County, Ko. 21 Burrows Block, 
(19 staka.) Albtoo. 
B. E. Hill, agent, Geneaee and Wyoming Counties^' 
William Woodbury, agent, Canandalgna, Ontario County, ap-tf 



adrantagea of both the itoeli and nwiuai plans, its policy helden 
thus sharing in all its profits, (which are large,) and at the same 



OIBBB 'VrAIVTEB. 

rpHX 8X7B8CBIBSB wffl foniah Oaaka and pay OMh te any 
X qnantlty of 

dellTcredftttheBaOraid or GanaL For fhrther particulars, ad- 
dress, HOBACE WILLIAMS, Agent 
BoiM«>E.Y. my-^ 



BPEHOES'8 

PATSET 8ELT-8KAXJVG 

.FKOTT JARS. 

THE HOST BSUABU, 

JL Ferftoot ISuooees* 

The Basiest to Open and dose. 

WQl Vrodvoetho Greateet aadXOit 
PeibetTaeiuim, without whioh 

FMtwillaotXflop. 
^ir Consult your interests and boy 
«lilBr. Wholesale headquarters, No. 
Exehangast 
my-Ot OOIJQUJr*BABIK 




CHESTER WHITE P.IGS 

F O Xt &JLTu^l. 

SENT BT EXPBESS TO ALL PARTS OF THE UEITEI) 
STATES. 

FOE OntOULABS AND FBI0E8, ADDBE8S, 

V. P. BOTSX A 00, Ovoi Trn, Cfhaatar Oe^ Pun. 

Jy-rf 



NBW POUI.TBir BOOKjj;^0UNDm MtTB- 
LIN— $1.00. Paper cover only FIFTY CENTS. Every 
nho keeps Povltet should have 



THE AMERICAN POULTRY GUTOE, 

OOSTAUlllO ▲ 

FULL BSSGRIPTIOE OF ALL PURE BRED POU£TRT, 

Tha B«rt VawUftr lAyfaiE, the B«rt fi» Hatddng,!^ 
B«rt te Market, aad the Beat Oana to tha Ptt^ 

ALSO 



■OW TO tBBAT TRDC fOl USBASn, WHW VO IlLMT VB 

CO M M »M uuw XH «BB vusonii, HOW TO WATtat van 

fOB im XASXvr, now to saw ▲ jCOOd. 

BvrpLT or M«w 9onnn wxHTB, m. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTY CUTS. 

mie Amerloan PoiUtry jy'aiioler. 
jB-it AIlMyB7| H • T* 
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1 mOlBLE PBEMIUM 1 1 1 



FOR ONE OR TWO SUBSCRIBERS ! 



OPEN TO EVERYBODY!! 



We ar« desiroiu of still ftirtlier InereMlng our list of post 
offices to which Tm Fauixb Is now sent, sod to fids end nutke 
the following liberal olfer :— 

For ONE 8UB8CBIBSB to Tmt FiJaaB,ftt |1.0(l,ftir the 
year ISM, we will send the person who sends the name, a copy 
qf TSicterU AnnwH RtgUter qf Bvurol AffaW^-fwr iM% y&ar. 
This is a valoable work of 144 pages, beantiftilly illustrated with 
about 180 engrarings. Typographioally all that eoold be desired, 
and the matter specially eontribttted to Its pagea. Contains 
work for each month, with a great Tarletj of other matter which 
is invaluable to (krmers. 

For TWO 8UB80RIBEBS, at |1.00 eaoh, we will send to' the 
person who sonds us the names, one qfMin«r*4 Domulio Poul- 
try BookMy (264 paifM,) containing Aill partienlara In regard to 
breeding and rearing poultry, together with Ihll descriptions of 
the dilferent breeds, well illustrated with over one hundred por^ 
txaits from life. 

The books will be se^t pottage paid, m receipt of thenames: 
The paper'for this year will be sent to any address, in any 
Btate or Territory, and we ho^ oar friends will arsil themselves 
of these liberal offers, and send us a few thousand names. This 
offer only holds good for the month of August 



VICK^S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OP SEEDS.— 
Floml Guide for 1S66— is now published, and eontains a 
fbll description of the choicest floral treasures of the world, and 
the best vegetaMcs, with plain directions for culture. Illnatnsted 
with a colort'4 bouquette and flftr wood engravings, of the new- 
est and best flowera, and containing about seventy pages. Sent 
to all who apply, enduring Ten Cents, which Is not half the oost 
Flowers from seeds sold by me, obtained the first prizes at the 
principal State Fairs, and hundreds of County Fairs, the past 
summer. Addresji, JAMES VICK, Rochester, K. Y. my 



THK BLEDZIB FII<TB» 

hna been nsed many years throughoat the Unttad 
' States, and its merit tally established as posses- 
ing every PHACTiCALandscisNTino arrangement 
fur the objects desired, namely, rendering the 
most impure Kain, River, or Hydrant water free 
from all organic matters, gases, color, taste or 
smell. 

They are portable, durable and convenieQt not 
liable* to get oat of order, and can be transported 
any distance in safety. 

Address, KEDZIE M BUNNEL, 
Rochester, N. T. 
Descriptive oJrcnlars sent free. ■ mh'tf 
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OW IK STORE, AWD READY FOB OUR CUSTOM- 
era, at Rapalje's Genesee Seed Store. Rochester, N. Y~ 
150 bushels Canada Creoner (field) Peas, 
— -•-"' Warr. — ^ 



800 bushels Black Eve Matrowfitt Peaa, 
200 bushels Early W.i5hlneton Peas, 
100 bushels Daniel O'Kourke Peaa, 
100 Early Emperor Pfos, 
60 bushels Dwarf Blue imperialTeaa, 
60 bushels Prize Taker Peas. 

ALSO 

ICOb^hela Timothy Seed, best quality— 

e& bushels Red Top andBhie Gtaai. 
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RDBRS FOR AtL AGRlGl7IiTCBAl« 

WORKS OR BOOKS 

"Will Meet ^frlthi 3Prompt' A.tt»ivtloii, 
by addressing TBM AMBBIC AN FARMBR, 

Rodiester, N. T. 
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▲ MOnVBliT JOUVKAL OF 

iCRIcrLTfRE AND HORTICVLTIfRE. 

iLLTrantAno with mrnBOim mroBAynraa or 

Kara BuikttngS) Aaimafaj Imptemento, Fniiti, &Ct 
Volixnie One, for 180a. 

One Bollar & Ye&r| In AdT&iio«« 

Fire Copies for $400; Elglit^Oqiiti ftir 16100 ; and any ]az««r 
number at the same rate. 

iaF~AU snbsociptiona to efumoenoe with the year, and the 
e ntire ▼ olnroe supplied to all subscribers. 

^ITPostflMSters, Farmers, an^- eU l^enda of improvement 
are respectfiilly solicited to obtain and forward sobicriptloaa 

Specimen numbers sent to all appHeanta. % 

Subscription money, if proq^erlgr ruclosed, may be sent at the 
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PubUtKsr and FroprUtor^ MoehsaUr, IT, Y, 
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Fair antomn month I theearlleat of the three, 
Which following eanrise with her livid train 
Of glowing life, lilce a richly laden wain. 

Cornea bearing in its frnite of harvest free 

From many a field. 



Athwart the hazy sky the molten eloada 
Lie loosely strctchvd in sinuous folds. 
And flashing rays of sun, like bars of gold. 

Shims slanting down on tree and sbrub^ low bowed 
With promiatid yield. 



Upon the hills, like banners on the plain, 
The ripening corn thn)W8 out its flaunting leavea, 
While in the meadow, waving to the breeze, 

Are coantloaa hosta of goldun huadud grain. 

And drooping leaves. 



Oh, Heavenly Father! may life's summer hour 
Wear on like thcso fair months ^Mh promise filled; 
And may its antnmn, like September, yi«ld 

A glorious harvest, which the Garner's power 

Hay bind in sheaves. 

Belfast, Me. «.«.». 

WORK rOH THE MONTH. 

Bt the time this number reaches our readers, two- 
thirds of the year will have passed, and the record 
1)0 nnmhered with the events that are gone ; but the 
farmer will look with satisfaction on his well-filled 
barns. Wheat, barley, oats, &a, — all safely housed, 
and feeling grateful to an All-wise Providence, and 
with a firm trust in the promise that " seed time and 
harvest shall not tail,'* he will now redouble his 
eiiergies to get his land in first-rate order for the 
future crops. The heat of summer is passing away, 
and .how refreshing, it ii to sit, these September 
•veniogt, under one's own grape vine, and watch the 



berries as they gently turn their color and ripen for 
the vintner. 

As we said last month, ** let all work be well done." 
The farmer who has his land well tilled, will reap 
his reward in a bountiful harvest ; and now is the 
time to get the farm into the best state of cultivation 
before the fields are sowed with the crops for n^t 
year. Now is the time to sow — ^ 

Wheat — which should be done from the 10th, to 
the 20th. Grass land which has been manured last 
year, and broken up this, will give the best yield. 
This plan has been adopted by many farmers with 
favorable results. Where tlds has not been dQne, 
put a good top dressing before seeding, and harrow 
it in well : then seed and harrow again. Two inches 
is the proper depth. By drilling the seed in, A 
larger yield will be obtained than by broadcast 
sowing. 

Manurb — should be applied as a top dressing to 
grass land this month. It will protect the roots and . 
give an early growth in the spring. Next summer 
or fall, it can be plowed up for the wheat crop. 

TuKiiisnLNG— should be attended to as soon as you 
have leiiiure. Liet it bo thoroughly cleansed ready 
for market. By having the work properly done, 
a better price "viH he obtained. 

Markets — should be watched, and the first finvttt- 
able opp^)rtunity when the price of wheat is up, seU 
your surplus crop. 

Hints— will be found in the back numbers, trhich 
will bo applicable this month, such as shelter for 
stock in winter, &c, which if not attended to, should 
be done at once. 

Stones — should be gathered from meadows, espec- 
ially those which are to be mown next year. Stumps 
and all rubbish should be removed, so as to have a 
clean surface for the mower next «easoh. 

Corn Fodder — when gathered, should be placed 
where it can have free ventilation, so as not to .heat 
and become mouldy. It can easily be remedied by 
placing a few poles in the centre to form a chimney.. 
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Bj this method, it will keep perfectly sweet ai^d 
good. 

PiCKiHO Frxtit.— In orohards it is often difficult, 
if not even dangerous, to pick the apples on the end 
of branches bj hand, but bj a simple fruit picker, 
as represented in the accompanjing cut, there will 
be no trouble. Take a pole, an/ desired length, and 



■W 



-<E>' 



with a stilTpiece of wire about two feet long, formed 
as shown at a, £uten to the end : then make a 
small bag, and stitch to the wire. You will have a 
▼ei7 simple and effectual arrangement. The narrow 
part of the wire will cut the stalk and drop the 
apple into the bag without being damaged in the 



Fairs— are now being held all over the countij, 
and the farmer should aTsil himself of the opportu- 
nitj to see and examine improved implements, and 
the stock of exhibitors, learning all he can for the 
benefit of himself and neighbors. The time will be 
well spent, and all should contribute something 
which will help to make the lairs still more interest- 
ing and attractive. 

0WIHB — ^wlll be gratefdl for a clean pen, and fresh 
straw regularly supplied. Let them have the apples 
whioh fiill in tiie ondiaid, and with their regular 
allowanoe of dfj food ihejr will fatten much more 
readilT'. Feed them at stated intervals. Do not let 
them have to wait and squeal off their flesh ; neither 
give them too mudh, so that thej shaU leave anjr in 
the trough. The latter will cause them to dislike 
their food, and be nneasjr. 

Oattlb.— ^ndn should be fed to all fattening cat- 
tle. Cows should have a good feed night and morning 
from the soiling patch. Thej will also relish the tops 
from beets, cabbages, &a , from the garden. 

SuBFACB DRAurs— should be cut^n all fields not 
underdrained, especially wheat fields, so that in the 
spring the melting snow and falling rain may have 
a free discharge. Even underdrained fields will be 
l)eneflted, as they often lie covered with water in the 
spring when the ground under is frozen hard, so that 
the water cannot penetrate to the drains. By sur- 
faoe.ditches this surplus water will be carried off, 
and the, land will thaw out much sooner and the 
wheat get an earlier start in the spring. 

Bbbi.— The honey harvest is now past, although 
a fnnaU quantity is obtained from fall flowers during 
thism.onth; consequently robbing will frequently 
oooor, unless some preventive is applied, and the 
"^Mi sObctiial l0 iA pMUy dosing the entrance. 



not allowing more than two or three to pass at a 
time. All stocks that have not from twenty to for- 
ty pounds of honey should be taken up. If the 
increase of the apiary is desired, unite two light 
stocks, giving them the honey from both. Place 
the comb containing the honey in the honey cham- 
ber, and the bees will carry it below. Next spring 
put this nice comb in the top of your honey box, 
two inches apart. This will greatly Increase the 
amount of surplus honey. 

Lbavbb— should be gathered either for littering 
stables or for covering flower beds. If not wanted 
for either of these uses, put them on the manura 
heap. They are valuable and should not be over, 
looked. 

Root obop»— will be benefited by thinning out to 
six Inches apart, and a free use of the hoe or culti- 
vator in keeping down weeds. 

BuiLDmas.— -Look at the bams and stables, and see 

that they are in proper repair before the storms of 

autumn come upon us. Let all cracks' be stopped 

and all holes repaired. 

Habtbst. — So far as heard from, and from what 

we see in 
our latest 
exchanges, 
the harvest 
has turned 
out better 
than was 
expected,— 
and the 
prospect is 
for quite an 

average yield, so let us be thankfrd and nfjoioe, and 
when Thanksgiving Day comes round, let us rally 
around the tables with grateful hearts to the Giver 
of all good, as the merry reapers rejoiced around the 
last huge sheaf, at the close of harvest. 

SoHBTHme Nsw.-^A neighbor of mine had a veiy 
rough cellar bottom, and did not want to go to the 
expense of the cement^ so he took his coal ashes and 
mixed it witii water, to the ordinary thickness of 
mortar. It does not matter how many lumps or 
stones there are. Put it on about four inches thick ; 
let it lay twenty-four hours, then stamp it with a 
heavy block of wood three or four times a day, 
until it is perfectly haid. It is better than cemibuki, 
as it will not craek or scale off.— ^. 

The overbearing and cruel exeidse of power, is 
at best a joyless and precarious safety, as short 
lived as that of some conquerors, who have died 
from a pestilence, excited by the dead bodies of tho 
vanquished. 
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ADVANCE IN AGRICULTURE. 
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It is generally admitted, that great progress has 
been made in this coantrj within the last half cen- 
tury, in the march of agriculture. The consequence 
is, that farmers generally derive from their farms 
double and in many instances much more than dou- 
ble the profit they did formerly. Of course they are 
becoming rich, and the increase of wealth by agrl- 
Gollurai industry is altogether unprecedented. 
Lands toe, are proportionaUy rising in value, and 
BOW commasd in market nearly double the price 
they did a few years ago* Such fitcta should be 
sufficient to induce all who are treading in the old 
beaten path, to engage iieartily in the work of im- 
provement. Excelsior should be thefiumer's motto. 

It is beyond dispute, that the agricultural journals 
which for a number of years have been circulating in 
many parts of the country, have done and are stil do- 
ing an immense deal of good, and to them chiefly are 
attributable the grtrnt an J highly beneficial improve- 
ments that have been made in practical agriculture. 
These joumaln are not in general appreciated accord- 
ing to their worth, not even by those who read them, 
and who are immediately benefited by them. They do 
indeed operate to groat effect, yet their operation is 
not apt to be readily perceived, and of course credit 
isnot given whore it is dua It is, however, an un- 
questionable &ct, whereviir thefw jottmals go, there 
agriculture thxiv«ts. 

No one can ci^lculate the great good such a peri- 
omcai wiu pruauce — the inttaence which il exerta 
oTer the lanning ounuhmnity if immease; and is 
gnKUially* thoogh slowly levolQiioiiiidiig the agri* 
cultnnU world; that ia, to far «• tfaul werhl is 
reached by it. 

We know soma farmers whop»tioniia an agricul- 
tural paper, and who eareliiily atndy il ; but amoiig 
the whole number, we know not one whoae improved 
and improving practice does not plainly bespeak the 
instruction and benefit he durivei from hia paper. 
We know of some whoae iaprovensmt within a lew 
years haa been astonishing, uid inagr bo Attributed 
munly to the influence exerted over thorn by their 
agrionltufal paper. 

It is notorious that a laigo propwaon of temers 
are unsuocassful in their bnaiaeai. Aad why is this 
waatofsuoceas? May wo not sse that it is in the fact 
that they are ignorant of the great priaeipABS of their 
own bosiaenf And why ignorant of those great 
principles f Perhaps through the fbroe of education 
they may never have been taught that it could be 
useful to them in after life, or that it oonld promote 
their happiness to bring soienoe to tiieir btbor, or, thoy. 
may even have been tengbt t^nt the mom learned 
they were, the more th^ would be unfitted for the 



occupation of a farmer. Mistaken, yet too common 
education I And in it we- see the great cause why 
the farmer does not rank higher in the grades of so- 
ciety, and his influence more felt in the councils of 
the nation. 

Farmers should aim at constantly improving, the 
soil of their farms. They should study the existing 
defects, and endeavor as fast as circumstances will 
permit, to remedy them. If their land is too wet, 
they should drain it ; if too stiff and clayey, they' 
should apply loosening manures ; if light and sterile, 
they should make use of green crops of clover, as 
manure with plaster ; if sour, (generally indicated by 
the growth of sorril moss or broom grass.) they should 
apply lime, or marl ; and in all cases they should 
apply all the enriching manure they can possibly 
obtain, for good farming and the application of ma-' 
nure are inseparable. They will thus, not only 
increase their capital by the increased products of ' 
their farms every year, but they will do it by the 
constantly augmentiug value of their lands. Their 
profits win be two-fold, and in their increase mutually 
accelerate each other. 

Obatacks to Improvement. — Strange as it may 
appear to a reflecting mind, it is nevertheless true, 
that the great cause of agricultural Improvement in 
which the happiness and prosperity of individuals as 
well as the national wealth, strength and resources 
are so entirely dependent, is more effectually impeded. 
by a belief in a large proportion of those engaged in 
agriculture that it is not increased knowledge, but 
addition physical force which they want. We have 
often heard it said " we already know more than yr^ 
can practice,' and therefore should we trouble our- 
selves about acquiring additional knowledge V* 

"We know that there are many farmers who believe . 
that the " good old way" is best, but let the most 
incredulous of these visit a fieam, which but a few 
years ago produced but nine tons of hay, and which 
now produces twenty ; let him go Into tho^e well ' 
mellowed fields and see the com waving in its beauty ' 
and ripening in its golden harvest, yielding nearly 
one hundred bushels to the acre. 

And here, let us ask, what effect have the advances 
in agriculture for the last few years had upon the 
comfort, happiness and prosperity of man ? What 
do we see 7 Better buildings for his use and accom- 
modation — ^fields better constructed, the hadd of. in- 
dustry brushing all that looks like slovenliness or ' 
bad fiurming from around his habitation and enclo- 
sures. Implements of modem construction, animals, 
that will often vie with the best of their species — 
in fine, a regeneration brought about simply by cal^' 
ling on his intelligence to aid in the labor of his 
hands. The effect, of all this upon our general 
prosperity as compared Qven now with the oldeB 
time, and in oUer.conntijHSof this.State, ismost won- 
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' derfid. His debta, in a mciMiiTe remoTod, the in- 
oombitmon on his real estate not only paid op, but 
he is often a lender, and stands side bj side with the 
professional man, not only in wealth and respecta- 
bility, bat likewise in intelligence. 

If we would laj a firm basis on which to build up 
their minds In wisdom and knowledge, we must 
first convince them that the cause pursued hj our 
forefathers and grandfathers in relation to husband- 
ry, is by no means the best course. 

Jlrs^--oonvince them that in general a small farm 
is better than a large one. 

Seeond-^oojiYiDce them, that a little well tilled, is 
better than much half tilled. Convince them that 
two loads of manure are better than one, and every 
loadjudidously applied, is better than a greenback 
dollar. 

:Convince them that three good cows are better than 
six poor ones, and so on of all other stock. Convince 
them that two blades of grass may easily be made to 
grow where but only one grew before. 

Convince them that experiment is the mother of 
improvement, and improvement the true source of 
wealth ; and lastly, convince them of these simple 
trutht, and induce them to practice accordingly, and 
the work is done*. You will then bring mind and 
bod^ to act in unison. You wiU elevate the husband- 
man to his natural sphere in the scale of existence. 
You will place him in the road to higher eminence. 
He will think for himself, he will be learned, he wlU 
be wise, he will be wealthy and influential. 

FntB-PROov Wash fob SHmeLBS.— -The follow- 
ing simple application will no doubt prove of great 
value : — ^A wash, composed of lime, salt, and fine sand 
•r wood ashes, put on in the ordinary way of white- 
washing, renders the roof fifty per cent more secure 
against taking fire firom fklling cinders or otherwise, 
iacaaeof fireinthevidnity. It pays the expenses 
a hnndredfold, in preserving influence against the 
effect of the weather. The older and more weather- 
beaten the shingles, the more benefit derived. Such 
shingles generally become more or less warped, 
rough, and cracked; the applicatisn of the wash by 
wetting the upper sur&oe, restores them at once 
to their original or first fbrm, thereby dosing up the 
space between the shingles and the lime and sand 
by filling up the cracks and pores in the shingles 
itself, prevents it from warping. ^K 



Medicikal herbs for family use should be saved 
just as they are coming well into bloom. Cut them 
when not wet with rain or dew, and can them in 
iko shade where there is a good dienlation of air. 
Whan safBdeiitly dry, pack them away in paper or 
■MsKn bagi»withlaMs«f tbe&ameof ths plant 
MiA tte jwf of gtHMriBf. 



BEE CULTURE. 

wxirmr roB tub AMuuoAir VAXnn, bt wdxiam avBioa. 




Beb culture is a. science of progression and 
advancement. Although the sdenoe is greatly 
advanced beyond what it was fifty yean ago, yet it 
is to be lamented that bee keepen are so much in 
the dark in regard to the wants and necessities of 
thehon^bee. I find it to be a common enor 
among bee keepers to believe that all that is neces- 
sary for them to do is to provide good hives for 
their bees and under such management their fortune 
is sure. Such management as that alluded to, I 
consider no management at all. Although a good 
hive is necessaiy and useful in its place, yet the bee 
needs to be under the careful inspection of the 
apiarian. 

Success in bee keeping depends more on the way 
and manner th^ are managed, than on any hive 
the inventive intellect of man can contrive ; for 
there are certain defects connected with the history 
of the honey bee which nothing can remove but the 
hand of the apiarian. It is discouraging and lam- 
entable to hear the reports of bee keepen com- 
plaining of the unprofitableness of bees. If bees 
are unprofitable, it is because they are mismanaged, 
for they are by &r the most profitable stock whidi 
can be kept on a Hrm when managed in tho light 
way. Friend, talk no moie of the unprofitaUeness 
of bees ; go at bee keei^ng on good sdentific prin- 
dples, avail yonrsdf of a knowledge of the sdenoe, 
and you wiQ soon have no reason to ^?«"»ryfiln of 
the unprofitableness of bees. The bee keepm who 
allows bis bees to remain in the same hivel^ym 
year to year, without his care or attention» is on a 
levd with the ftmner who puts his sheep into an 
endoeure provided with grass and hay, and tells 
them to hdp themselves, and then leaves them for 
a year or two without any further care or attention. 
A good aplartan can make bees highly profitable in 
any kind of a hive, the comrnon box and straw hive 
not excepted, if he cMdy pursues the good <dd maxim 
tliat " the liand of the diligent maketh rich." 

In the spring of the year, as soon as bees are able 
to fly, their hive should be opened and efi^ually 
deaned out, and if it is an old stock, some of tiie 
brood comb removed, (old comb becomes filled with 
pollen, and depreciated by constant bleeding, in 
tlMtt, to tiMl the eapttd^ «f tUeeQ it 4iaiiBisl|0d) 
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0wmj three or four jmasi wa that the bees oea have 
.^foom to ooivitroei more in ite stead* and thus pre- 
▼mt what fome bee keepers call " ran out" 

It may be adyiaable some years to feed bees in 
tho spring, bat if the apiarian has discharged his 
duty in the &11, it will be very seldom that he wiU 
be under the necessity of feeding his bees in the 
spring of the year. Bees are rety fond of salt in 
the spring, and if they are not supplied with it by 
tho apiarian, are froqoently seen aroond pig pens 
tfying to eoUectit. I generBllymake it a rule to 
plaee salt near my hires, so that they can have 

In regaid to swarming, I preter the way of artifi- 
cial increase to that of natural swarming, for by 
artificial swarming the apiarian is enabled to keep 
lys stock strong, which is almost an impossibility, 
if he relies on natural swarming. In the fall he 
should examine his stocks with refierenee to the 
coming winter, and if any are weak, either feed 
them enough to carry them into June of the coming 
year, or unite them to other stocks. In the winter 
he should strive to shield them from the storms and 
winter blasts. 

IIIOM, AS A VCQBTABLC TONIO. 

e aumi iwi ram iwwrciiw wjiMaatM^ bt **OBXxzcua.** 

•Ft* hM^ thftt then Is Ina in the blood, 
• AadlMUovvIt** 

AliU>w me to say a few words in regard to an 
article on " Iron, as an Invigoiator," which ajq^eared 
in »ieoent number of Tbb Fabmsh, as I am afraid 
it tends toconTey impressions which are not quite 



We do not allude to the statement that iodine is 
»fesm of iron, (oTSiy school boy knows it is not,) 
but to the general tone of the article as regards the 
knowledge which the public had of the Tirtues of 
lion as s ¥eg«tsble timis. The BrUiA Jiedkal 
/surnoi naj herald such an announcement ss new, 
sad pseudo " solentifio" journals may treat the sub- 
jest with " irony," b«t for the last quarter of a cen- 
tsry, «t least,- all intelligent chemists and horticul- 
loiists have been aware that salts of iron are in 
beneficial to vegetables, and that for some 
I tlisy are a specific. 
. Downing in the first volume of The JSorUcfultur' 
in, psge 618. (Blay, 1847,) says, " that the pracUce 
of applying oxide of iron to fruit trees is one which 
hss been soooessfiilly employed by cnltiTators for at 
Inst fifty years." 

The use of iron as a medical agent extends back 

* ttf a time whereto the memory of man runneth not 

to the contrsiy. The preferred mode of application 

is to qnlnge and wat«r the plsnts with n solution 

sTMptelesf iitik 



The dinetlens of the iMM iMJ0S< /<?wnM{ to 
threw old nails, &c., into water, and use the Hquid. 
after allowing them to rust there, are on a. par with 
their other statements on the subject. Oxide of 
iron is insoluble in water eacpased to the air. If, 
however, the old rusty iron be buried in the ground, 
the carbonic acid* &c, will so far dissolve it, as to 
make it available by the roots of the plants. ' 

An extensive series of experiments upon the sub- 
ject was carried on by M. Eusebe Oris. Professor of 
Chemistry at Chattillon. lu relation to these experi- 
ments, a very interesting report was made by M. 
M.Payen and Brogniart (well known names,) to 
the Central Society of Agriculture, which the reader 
will find in Volume 1, of Downing's EorticuUwria, 
page 467. Meantime the following note, addressed 
by M. Gris to the Boyal Horticultursl Society of 
Paris, will no doubt prove valuable to your readers : 

" Allow me to beg my colleagues, and horticnl-* 
torists generally; who wish to repeat my experi- 
ments, to operate with the precautions and in the 
doses given in my notices previously published.. 
The Society wUl understand that I cannot be re- 
sponsible for any success or feilure growing oat of 
applications too weak, or too strong, when the tem- 
I)emture is too low, upon glaceous foliage that sheds 
washes ordinarily applied, ftc. ; this would be the 
sulject of interminable discussion. 

" In all experiments carefully made, like those in. 
the royal garden, I distinctly state that ninety-five 
cases in every hundred have been successful. This 
year not a single leaf has been blackened or discol- 
ored by the application of the salts of iron, in the^ 
long series of experiments to which Thave devoted 
myself in this estoblishment. 

" In the mean time, the following are abotit the 
proportions to which it is necessary to adhere. 
Three to four drams of sulphate of iron (green cop- 
peras) to a quart of water, for all applications to be 
made by watering the roots. One-fourth of a dram, 
only, (two grammes seulment,) to a quart of water, 
for showering or bathing the sur&oe of the leaves. 
(The copperas should be dissolved just before apply, 
ing the solution.) 

" With one ounce of common copperas, (sulphate- 
of iron,) we may therefore prepare sixteen quarts of 
the solution fit for all usual applications to the leaves 
of plants." 

To the above, allow me to add, that if the sul- 
phate of iron is dissolved for any length of time 
previous to being used, the iron will in part become 
insoluble, unless the air Is excluded. 

Oh dxt that bruised walnut leavea will protect 
hMses from beinig tronUed with fiiea^ if thegreie 
weQ nibbed with then** 
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CXTRAVAGANT IMPORTATIONS. 



W^TTEM yOB THS AUXBIOMX VASMKB, BT '^BVBNOr 



It is comfortably profitable to have so fair, good- 
natured an antagonist a8 shipmate " S. W.," to veer, 
and haul, and battle the watch with. As a rule, 
both contending parties and the public besides, are 
always benefited by a fidr, ship-shape discussion, 
where information of a useful nature is the leading 
motive. First A sets topgallant sails in the shape 
of some clear proposition, taking the wind out of 
B.*s sails, and dropping him to leeward j but wak- 
ing up ideas inert in his figure-head, and forthwith 
B. packs on weather studding sails, ranges up on 
A's weather beam, becalming his head sails, till 
getting a fresh, favorable start, away he goes to 
windward again : and so they have it, ** saw-got and 
Baw-got," as old " salts" say ; both craft improving 
their sailing qualities, and the public interested in 
and benefited by the nautical evolutions. 

Something of a novel phenomenon though, is'nt 
it ? — two old salt water " shell-backs" crossing each 
other's hawse in a first-class agricultural journal, 
banging away broadsides at monopolies, manufac- 
tures, hay making, commerce, domestic economy, 
navigation, exTwns and imports, &c., &c., as if years 
of reeling topsails and forecastle high jinks had been 
a fir8t-ci«88 agricultuial and commercial high 
flchojl ? Hope wy shall never get so excessively 
" salt" timt our shore shipmates will find nothing 
freith in our nautical "lingo.'* 

So •' S. W.," shipmate, " Bueno" sets his light 
canvas with the intention of crossing your bows on 
ihe imparUUion tack. Don't you remember that 
for a good many years before you and I began 
to look hurricanes and monsoons in the face, and 
for several after we went from forecastle to quarter 
deck, American ships had the " call" of the world's 
carrying trade, and that the commodities we carried 
abroad woro worth just so much more to the coun- 
tries to \vluch they were carried, than their own 
wares w.iicii wj took In exchange, were to us at 
home aliovc our domestic material? So you see 
that it was the value abroad of our American pro- 
ductions after all, that purchased our Importations 
with a cash balance in oar &vor, making us rich at 
home, because we did not have to send our bullion, 
or its e(]uivalent (exchange) oat of the country to 
pay a balance against as, as we are now, and have 
been oustantly doing since 1860. 

The ti rat fifteen years of my salt water service 
was i'r m\ birth, through babyhood and youngster- 
ship, paR8(3d In the old "Beaver" IndiMnan, for 
twcntv-tlm^e years oonnnanded by my father, 
always in the Canton trade. The tonnage rJ the 
old burku: tliat was my birth-plMe eriuile imd eoh j 



lege, was 869 tons, while of her sister Indiamen in 
the same line— the Fairfield, Optic, Bennington* 
Cadet, Carthage and Thorn, not one of them came 
up to 400 tons burthen. In those days " John China* 
man" used to give us a cargo of teas or silks, with' 
an average balance of $18,000 in Spanish mill dol- 
lars, for one of our domestic cargoes. TLat's the 
way we got rich then, as we always have, and most 
do, if we get rich at all, by the excess value of oar 
exported commodities. If we send our ships abroad 
in ballast, and they bring home cargoes, the Imported 
material must needs be paid for in " very hard cash." 
Tliab has bean the feishion of our commercial fea- 
tures since 1866. As early as 1662, 6^ Sail of oar 
meroliant marine of all classes had either hoetibona 
jidtf sold, or placed- sarreptitiously under foreign 
flags, mostly British, thus giving to England the 
command of the majority oi all our foreign canying 
trade, and very greatly increasing all freights, for- 
eign and coastwise. 

Now, let us .have abrief review of our foreign oom- 
merdal transactions daring the past ^va yean» 
taking fiusts as the platform. Daring that period, 
has there been a China cargo purchased by as with 
anything we had In the way of merchandise to fur- 
nish the Celestials T Not one. All had to be pidd 
for with hard cash, and high rates of exchange 
added to the bills. Have we during the time, 
bought a cargo of cofibe or hides in Brazil, as we 
used to do with our wares, having a cash balance in 
our favor? No. Hides and coffee in all Braasilian 
ports, head off our flour, and demaifd an arbitrafy 
tribute of thirty per cent in favor of the BraadUins. 
In the West Indies, our hoop poles, " shoeks." and 
kiln-dried corn meal, will still buy sugar and mo^ 
lasses, honey and banana^ ; but while oar wares 
are all depreciated, theirs are advanced on the aver^ 
age, 85 per cent ; sr) that here also, the balanee is 
largely against us. 

During our four years of war a heavy per oentom 
of our imports were on government aceeun t wa r 
material that was either burned up in battle, shot 
away and loiH, or wasted and worn out, the lemnani 
and rags now selling at nominally nothing at 
auction. Certainly snch Importations added nothing 
to the aggregate of our capital, but on the contmry, 
as they all had to be paid for in hard cash, our 
TTncle and ourselves tre just the cost of them the 
poorer. 

Let OS look at oar New York cnstom hooas fig- 
ores for the first year of peace, ending on the 80th 
day of June, 1866. The aggregate invoiced vslm 
of imported dry goods for the year, is i|187,656384, 
ab6at $80,000,000 in excess of Importations for the 
year 1859, which was the largest in the history of oar 
country up to the fiscal year J nst dosed. Thelmporti 
of metals, tea coffee, sugar, add vsrioos ^Hldei 
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•cf mere show or loxoxy, foot np for the same year, 
•OMT one hundred ofuMaty mHU^M qf dottan; or, 
reckoning the valae at gold rates* a total of not less 
than threi hundred mUHona in foreign imports at a 
■Ingle port, in a single year, which at our currency 
¥alaation» will amount to four hundred and fifty 
wiOion doUare ; and then suppose that all the othex 
ports of our eoontry foot up in the aggregate one- 
third as much as New York, we shall have a bill of 
six hundred millions in currency for our year's im- 
portations, which haTO cost abroad not less than 
fmr hundr9d flmSKm doHare imgoUL 

Now, let US see how we haye paid, or shall be 
Miged to paylbr these impovtations. We have 
exported in all, sinoe the beginning of the war 
about $300,000,000 worth of ootton, besides a UtUe 
breadstoilh, petiolemn, some meats, and other no- 
tions—in all, amounting to a trifle oTsr ^,000,000 
gold dollars, which is the baseof bazgaining abroad. 
Besides this two bundled and eighty mii^iAr* in 
merohandise, we have exported over a hundred mil- 
lions in gold and silver necessary to pay our foreign 
debts, reducing our stoek of hard cash considerably 
below thai of 1860. 

Now, as two-fifths at least of all these importa- 
tions are luxuries or ftueiy that we could do Tsiy well 
without, and material either drank, eaten, worn out, 
or destroyed, and all have to bo paid for at a high 
rate In gold— don't you see, " 8. W.," shipmate, that 
" I cannot see an inch further into the fog bank of 
our getting rich by a large excess of imports orer 
mur exports, your sailing directions to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Suppose you sfo ihnning Ibr fto, out ihete about 
Settsoa lUls, Waterloo, or in thes«latitnde& Pretty 
flaoel— nioe, fine oountiy, good land I Bat you Are 
pMdneing very Utile more than yon eonsum»^not 
mmdh of anything io..0elL No mntter. That is 
not a neeeaslty. Ton sie rich. Very well. Ton 
deal with your neighbor, n storekeeper-Hsleyer 
ehap^ who keeps aU sorts of good»*-eTerything 
^omself and iiunlly require, at reasonable rate»— 
" terms, cash." Ton impiffi everything yon oon- 
suMe fnim your neighbor, and as you pay him a 
profit on his wares in essh, it is him that is getting 
rich by the trafilc, not yourself, don't yotf see 7 

Then suppose you establish a domestie custom 
house — a neat, but raUier expensive money-box in 
your parlor, and every time you import a dollar's 
worth of material trom your neighbor's store, you 
deposit thirty cents in your money-box as a tariff on 
imports. Will that help to square the balance 
. against you any 7 Quess not, shipmate I Only your 
custom house may save for the benefit of the ikmily 
what you might perhaps have expended for a 
*« t^dcosi" or aometj^g cool with n straw in it. 



In order to torn the tide of trade In your favor, 
and grow richer, you will have to produce more 
than you purchase, sell to your neighbor more than 
you buy of his wares, ax^ draw the current of hard 
cash your way. 

And that is precisely what we have yet to do 
nationally. Produce more than we consume. Ex- 
port moie than we Import. Protect and encourage 
home Industry, especially agricultural and mechani- 
cal—obtain again the "call" of the carrying 
trade— turn exchange and all balances of trade in 
our favor, and then away we go again, all summer 
sailing ; everything all ataut, main royals set, every- 
thing ship-shape— our brave old ship mounting 
finance batteries that the commercial world ¥rill 
respect and pay tribute to. 

NOTES FOR THE MONTH, BY '*•• W.** 

WXXTRH FOX TIU AXSUOAN VAXXSa. 



A CTIP TO THB BUmm BBOKnT GW CHATAUQUS, 

JULY IOth, to 19tb, 

If you would see a &rming country the worst 
possible side out, only pass through it on a railroad, 
and you will then escape the high dry land, the pic- 
turesque improvements, and golden cereals, to 
encounter fiestering bogs, low wet pastures, and 
stumpy weedy meadows. Wheat fields are not in 
sight, and the small patches of com, look as if they 
had caught a severe cold. If there' were any fields 
of potatoes in sight that would pay the labor, and 
interest on the land, it was those narrow patches 
planted by "Pat" and "Biddie" of the road side 
shanty, on ^e well drained excavations of the rail- 
road. 

After passing through Seneca and Ontario counties, 
we hardly saw a field of whoat all the way to Buflbla 
In Beneca, fiirmers had begun to harvest their wheat ; 
the crop was very fine and a large yield. Barley, 
oats and hay were also good crops ; com backward, 
and potatoes needing rain. It was said that the 
wheat crop west of Bochester was below the average, 
but summer crops generally were good. Near Buf- 
falo, heavy wet days predominate, a, good hay-mak- 
ing country when drained, but pastures dry up and 
many fields are too level to be easily underdrained. 
On the railroad to Dunkirk, we saw some good, and 
much wet land. The summer crop, com excepted, 
promised well, and this was fast improving under a 
very hot sun. When we left the railroad at Dunkirk, 
for Fredonia, the countiy suddenly improved as if by 
magic, and such a soil for grain, grass and fruit-groW- 
ing as we found all the way to Fredonia, three miles, 
and as far perhaps towards the high lands beyond' 
that &ir village, cannot be beat by all Westem New 
fork, which is saying a great deal 7 Itwasanessily 
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tilled abso rptive caJcareouB loam, in which Band, clay- 
gravel and vegetable remains were nicely com- 
pounded by nature's hand. We were only surprised 
to see so few wheat fields ; but it was said that the 
late ravages of the (7. tritici, had discouraged farmers 
from wheat growing. Here are some fine gardens, 
extensive seed growing establishments, and the 
only bearing peach trees we had yet seen. Next 
morning we left this region of Ceres and Pomona for 
the high pasture lands of Chatauque, where butter 
And cheese are the great paying agricultural products. 
Ab we ascended the long hills, the ponderous hem- 
lockB appear in large masses on either side, giving 
«n earnest that grass, oats and potatoes, are the sta- 
ple products, and not Predonla com ; hence we were 
not surprised after seeing com in the silk at Fredonia, 
to find it of pigmy growth In this higher region, and 
in very small ■ patches at that. But such tall, long- 
headed timothy, both in the meadows and by the 
road side, such green pastures enlivened by rampant 
white clover, which in Seneca is as much of a pigmy 
MB the Indian com is here. I have heard the Chatau- 
que farmers say that as grass was so great a paying 
crop, they would never plant a hill of com, if they 
could be sure of buying enough of it to fatten their 
buttermilk and whey fed hogs ; and no wonder, for 
many of them sold their butter to the New York 
buyei^ in April last for 55ctB. a pound. During the 
hot weather of July and August they carry their milk 
daily in large tin cans to be made into cheese at the 
cheese iactories, taking back whey to feed their 

I learn from a brother, who keeps a diary of the 
weather at Sinclairville^ that here 800 feet above 
Lake Erie, they have at least one-third more rain 
daring summer than we have in Seneca county. 
This alone, accounts for the ever green pastures and 
never failing grass crop ; but the soil is also quite as 
. *?h, and much better manured than it is in the lower 
inestone regions proper, although it is not a wheat 
growing soil. At the Chatauque Lake, twelve miles 
■outh, limestone occurs, and good wheat was now 
about being harvested there. I had an idea that in 
this high, cool region, where Indian com refused to 
lipen, we should ncrw escape the extreme hot weather 
of this hot July term, but daring the three days we 
were there, the mercury was often at 02 in the shade ; 
the heat by day was mitigated by a mountain breeze, 
but the nights were calm and very oppressive, with 
the mercary at 80 one morning before the sun rose 
above the hills. There is a growing prosperity in 
this famous dairy region at this time, that crops out 
in every farmer's dwelling, which is no longer a log 
cabin as it was in the beginning, less than half a 
centaiy ago ; but a fine cottage omee, with modem 
ftimiture, a Brossells carpet, a piano, &c., &c Nearly 
jU the batter made here it booght up by agents at 



the highest price, exclusively for the delitarUi butter 
eaters of the City of New York. 

On our return, we took the New Yorls Railroad 
at Buffalo for Darien station, in Genesee county, 28 
miles east. There the large pile of milk cans on the 
platform told that the farmers here helped supply 
Bufialo with milk ; pure milk it was said, not the 
ordinary watered New York article so long imposed 
on that long suffering city. After visiting a relative, 
we went next day across the country five Iniles, to 
Corfu, a station on the Central Railroad, reaching 
home the same evening. Here again, as soon as we 
left the rail road, the pictoresque views of undulat- 
ing, well fenced fields, alternating with patches of taU 
deciduous forest tvees, crops growing and pastures 
green, large barns, comfortaUe farm lieuses and ex- 
tensive orchards. ' Tis true, some of the fields Sadly 
needed tBe underdrains, but altogether it was a 
very fertile, well Improved gtass and grvdn growing 
region, rich in calcareous matter, and well adapted 
to fruit growing. Yet strange as it may seem, good 
farms here are cheaper than almost anywhere in 
Westem New York. A fine farm of 100 acres with 
good improvements, and large, well bearing orchard, 
was here offered for sixty dollars an acre. The par- 
chase money at this time would hardly put on the 
fences and buildings. Meet of these farmers have 
sons and daughters at the " lar West," which is a 
strong Inducement for them to sell out and follow. 
This alone can acooant for the fact, that farms In 
Western New York, ase cheaper than any other artir 
de, real or personal. They now sell no higher Uian 
they did before the currency was debased. 
Mmacm uamaoemxkv of oaaps yuoul 

"MTho shall dedde when doctors dlsagne." 
"P.W.V in The ItwralJtfmB Fcw^bsr of the SBth 
ult, says, ''as soon ma the giape la fiar enM^ 
developed, which is generalfy about the middle d 
June, I commence cutting or pinching away the 
young shoots, leaving two ot three biuiches of tail 
on the Me shooi, and the leaf beyond the last bunob ; 
thoee shoots having no fimlt are geaeiaUy cut awagr 
entirely ; this Is to be followed .up about onoe a weak 
during the growing season, which usually ands uftm 
bearing vines the last of Aagust ; this ihxowatlia 
whole strength of the vine into the talt, and pro- 
duces large well ripened bunches." Per contis» 
Mr. Keech says, the very opposite effect is produced 
In our very hot, dry climate by such pruning; that 
such treatment of the vine may do in Gemoany or 
England, where there is less solar heat, and mora 
moisture ; but In our hot, dry summer, the vine needf 
the shade of all its leaves. Mr. Cook, an amateur^ 
alao says, that he has kied summer pruning to his 
cost— the grapes did not ripen well. It is so with 
potatoes. To avoid the rot, the experiment of dip- 
ping the vines was tried. The result was, a &w 
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very small potatoes. I liave always found that large 
potato vines kept back the growth of the tubers 
much longer than smaller vines ; but when let alone 
until the vinea began to die the tubers were large 
and the yield good. It has been well said that " the 
leaves are the lungs of the plant ;" they evidently 
collect atmospheric i)lant food and elaborate it to the 
fruit. Liebig says, " the leaves as well as the other 
green parts of tlie plant absorb carbonic acid, and 
emit an equal volume of oxygen." It is thus that 
the plant obtains the greater bulk of its organism- 
carbon. 

BEETS AND TURNIPS AB A 8BC0ND CROP. 

. In my garden, I generally spade over my pea 
ground, early potatoes and com grounds, a» soon as 
the crop is off. I then apply hen dung, and set out 
large beet or French turnip plants. Both grow 
large, and even after the first frosts of autumn. But 
it is all-important that the turnip plants should be 
Imrge rooted and stocky ; if sown too thick in the seed 
bed, they will be slender rooted, with long necks 
and leaves. Such plants never produce a large tur- 
nip, as the neck continues its unsightly growth at 
the expense of the root. Hence, sow your seed scat- 
tering,- and thin out the plants so that Uiey will grow 
stocky and large rooted. Beets also should be 
thrifty and of good size ; if the tops of the leaves 
are clipped off, they may be successfully transplanted 
when they are an inch in diameter. All plants 
sbonld be watered when transplanted, but cutting 
off the bulk of the leaves of the beet enabled it this 
season to stand even our extra hot dry July — and 
now, early in August, the light showers and cool 
weather are vQiy favorable for transplanting, 

THE POSTPONEMENT OP THE TARIFF BILL IN CON- 
GRESS. 

In !ni^ liural New Yorker of the 28th, is a very 
eensible editorial, on the " postponement of the tariff/ ' 
ItJ^ so concise, temperate^ and free from that dogmat- 
ism vhieh the " prohibitory tnule" advocates so often 
(Unploy to '' make the wroi^ appear the better rea- 
son," that I forbear any extended remarks to prove 
the fallacy of such a restriction on our foreign trade, 
as. Mr. Morrill confesses his tariff to be, when he says 
that the whole duty on foreign wool under it, amounts 
%o 75 per cent ad valorem, 

'It will be well for our wool growing formers to 
reflect, that this duty of 75 per cent is not to aid, 
but enly to materially lessen the revenue of the 
goveniment.,* and this too, at a time above all others, 
when we most need a tariff for revenne to lessen 
onr present very burdensome taxation. They must 
also remember that the foreign wool we import is 
not<paid for in gold, but in tigrieuUureU and ma/iu- 
f augured articles — domestic cottons and woolens, and 
tha thousand other articles of our work shops, made 



of wood, iron, leather, ^., to the benefit of the whole 
body politic, farmers included. If we do not take 
the wools of South America, we must give up her 
trade to the manufacturers and work shops of Europe. 
England takes cotton, wool and every other article 
needed for manufacture, free, or at a nominal duty, 
to in part pay custom house expenses. It is by this 
wise policy alone, that enables England and now 
France to increase their exports and monopolize the 
trade of the world. But if our tariff raises the price 
of wool, it will also raise the price of cloth and otheK 
articles of manufacture ; and the wool grower will 
soon fihd out, as Mr. Cky did, when he was Induced 
by the sober lessons of experience to construct his 
famed compromise bill, and to manfully confess, 
after he had long and successfully advocated a pro- 
tective tariff, to its mischievous fhlfiUment — that it 
was emphatically " a two edged sword." 

FEEDING POULTRY. 




Above we give an illustration of a very simple 
arrangement for feeding fowls, which any person 
can make in a short time. We have used one for 
several years, and would not be without it. In the 
winter season they are specially valuable in saving 
food, which when scattered on the ground soon gets 
covered with snow. The grain is put in through 
the top, which is made of one board with hinges. 
The end is left off in the cut so as to show the box 
partly filled with grain. A few slats are put across 
the trough in front to keep the fowls out, and 
the board in front is sufficiently high to prevent 
their scratching the food on to the floor. It should 
be accessible at all hours, and kept well supplied,, 
and wo always find that our fowls lay better and 
keep in good condition when they have free access 
to food, as they require it. Another advantage is 
that no food is lost, as by the old plan of scattering 
tlie grain on the ground. 

Him who has little and wants less, is richer than 
him that has much, loid wants more. A tub was 
large enough for Diogenes, but a world was too little 
for Alexander. 

To Keep Off Trouble.— Keep constantly em-' 
ployed, and always try to do something for othezst 
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how WE FARM IT IN THE GENESEE 
COUNTRY. 
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WINTBB GBAIK. 

If the growing of winter grain is any longer profita- 
ble — in the Geneeee Valley, it is so only when it 
receives the very best cultivation. This is emphati- 
cally true of wheat. To raise wheat with profit, we 
most select oar best land, and put it in the best pos- 
sible condition. Our practice is somewhat different 
now from what it was twenty to thirty years ago. 
Then we relied more npon the summer fallow. An old 
pasture or meadow was plowed early in June ,* gener- 
ally, with a three-horse team, or two yoke of oxen ; 
harrowed frequently through the summer, to kill 
grass and weeds ; and cross-plowed early in Septem- 
ber, when the sod was usually rotted sufficiently to 
drag to pieces. Sometimes we gave it the third 
plowing. 

Two important ends were gained by the summer 
fallow, first, the sod was subdued— that is, the 
grass, weeds, &o., were rotted ; and the ingredients 
of the soil were intermixed, and exposed to the air 
and sun. When the sod was a dean doyer, we some- 
times mowed it^ allowed the aftermath to attain quite 
a growth, and piowed it under a few weeks before 
seed tima As that would not have time to rot so as 
to plow again, the sur£Eu;e was kept deau and mellow 
with the wheel cultivator. 

Barley was considered a good crop to precede 
wheat. As soon as it was harvested, in July, the 
stubble received a shallow plowing, or was cultivated 
to cover the scattering grain, and cause it to germin- 
ate and attain quite a growth before it was necessary 
to plow it for seeding. In favorable seasons we had 
quite a green crop to plow under. 

Oats were not often followed by wheat, as they 
were not generally grown on wheat soils, or the tra^ 
ditional belief that they exhausted the soil more than 
other crops, deterred farmers from sowing wheat 
after them. 

Sometimes a crop of com was raised, and as soon 
as the ears were glazed^ it was cut up ; a number of 
^ rows of com put in a row of stooks and the stubble 
between them plowed and sowed to wheat. The 
strips upon which the rows of stooks were set, were 
plowed, and sowed before the stooks were set upon 
them. This process involved a great deal of hard 
labor, and was successful, only, when the ground was 
very rich. If the soil be light, or pretty well exhaus- 
ted, and it is intended to seed it down, rye had better 
be sown. Eye wUl grow on a weaker soil, is quite 
as good to seed after, and taking one year with 
•another, the value of grain and straio, produced upon 
an acre of rye, is scarcely less than that upon an acre 

* wheat. i 



But we rely less upon summer laliows, now, and 
more upon the direct application of bam-yard 
manure. Our manure is piled in the spring, and lays 
in the bam-yard through the summer. When the 
ground is fitted for wheat, we draw out the manure, 
and spread it broadcast over the ground, using from 
fifteen to thirty loads to the acre, (according to the 
liberality of the farmer,) and harrow it in. 

Two bushels of dean, sound wheat is about ths 
quantity required to seed an acre properly. If it is 
drilled in, twenty-five per cent less will answer. 

Manure used thus as a top-dressing, in the fall ii 
much more effectual than when plowed in. It not 
only is gradually decomposed and absorbed by tht 
soil, but it acts as a mtUeh upon the roots of th4 
grain through the winter, preventing winter killing. 

I am not aware that any one has presented a satis* 
factory exjdanation of the reason why manure spread 
upon the surfiuse is more benefidal than when jdowed 
under, but such is the deciraon of our best iarmen 
and horticulturists. It is probable, that the atmos 
phere is a better solvent of the manure, than the solL 
This question, of the best way of preparing and 
applying manure, is of the greatest importance. 

As regards the time of sowing winter wheat — ^thai 
depends in a great measure upon whether we have 
fears of insects ; and if so, what spedes. The midge 
affects late sown wheat most, the Hessian Fly early 
sown. So if we fear the midge, we sow the latter 
part of August, or early in September ; if the fly, the 
latter part of September; if neither, from the tenth 
to the fifteenth of September. 

OOEK HABTBRT. 

Usually covers two periods, with an intervml of 
several weeks between. First, to save the fodder in 
the best condition, we cut up the stalks near the 
ground, as soon as the grains are partially hardened, 
apd before the frost has injured the stalks. We 
generally take either five or seven rows of com, and 
set the stooks on the middle row, putting a square, 
twenty-five hills, if five rows ; forty-nine hills if seven 
rows in a stook, binding the top of the stook wdL 
An acre a day, in pretty stout com, is a fair day's 
work. Corn cut up in this way, will shrink a trifle 
more, I think, than if allowed to stand until fully 
ripe, but then the value of the stalks for fodder wUl 
more than compensate for all loss in weight of com. 

We do not do much husking the second period of 
com harvest, until the latter part of October, and the 
first snows of winter often * find considerable com 
unhusked in the fields. In husking corn, wo puU 
over the stooks, out off the central hill, which wei 
left to support the stook, and handle over every stalk, 
separately, husking its ear or ears. We then tie up 
the stalks in two or three bundles, and put the stalks 
from three to four stooks In a stook of stalks. Thea 
drawing, assorting, and cribbing the com, and draw- 
ing and stacking or housing the stalks completes tha 
com harvest 
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FARM TALKS— No. 5. 



rOU TBB AMU^OAN VABMSS, ST 
BKLFA8T. MAINX, 



O. S. BBAOBSn, 



The time for holding our Miiiiial agricaltoial 
^exhibitions or cattle sliows and fairs is near at hand. 
I was reminded of thia Cact, yesterday, while over 
to neiglibor Smith's. He is preparing for the cattle 
show. Smith, in fact, has been preparing for the 
laAt six months. He is getting ready at (he rate of 
a little less than a dollar- a day. The particnlax line 
in which Smith will exhibit this year, ifl in bulls. 
He is raising a boll calf^ which he says he is " bound 
ahall take the shine off" anything in our county. 
And it's my private opinion he will get the premium. 
You see last February one of Smith's cows dropped 
A large ball calf, and he immediately conceived the 
idea of making a premium animal out of him. So 
he has had the milk of the dam, and part of the 
milk of Smith's other cow all summer, and aa a 
consequence has grown rapidly, being now about 
the size of my yearlings. Smith has taken the very 
best care of him, feeding plenty of grass, and what 
meal he would eat, and now he is a miracle of size 
and fatness. 

-* What do you think of him ?" said Smith to me, 
looking admiringly at his bovine pet. 

" He's large, certainly, and sleek too." 

" Won't he make a splendid bull t" 

" Well, he looks like it, but you can't always tell 
when they are so young." 

Tiiat was as fully as I dared endorse Smith's opin- 
ion. Wh*en I remembered that the calf 's sire was 
a •* scrub" bull, and the dam only a common native, 
I know that nine chances to one. the calf would 
prove an inferior stock animal. That's why we 
want blooded or thorough-bred animals for stock 
getting : they almost invariably work theit get with 
their own valuable peculiarities and oharacteris- 
tloB, whereas if a native bred boll be used, be he 
oTer BO well formed and fine an animal, his ofikpting 
Are likely to " ciy back" to his " scrab" parentage. 
These are facts well grounded, and should be heeded 
hj every stock raiser, be his spedality, cattle, horses, 
ahaep or swine. 

Bat Smith will get the preminm, and a good deal 
of praise gratis. There is no doubt of that, but the 
question comes up, will it pay? " Ay 1 there's the 
rub" with Smith. I asked Smith. " How do your 
pigs grow r 

" They do'nt seem to grow very fast. Takes an 
ftwful sight of milk for pigs." 

"Butter is pretty well up, isn't itT 

"Don't know ; hav'nt sold much this summer." 

That shows where the shoe pinches, but Smith 
has got a fine bull calf and will get the premium, 
end perhaps a "diplomy." That's a foregone con- 



clusion. The wise and far qe^jD^ . committee qh 
" bulls, cows and heifers»" will view Smith's speci- 
men of adipose matter, with |k look of wisdom and 
knowledge, which only committee men can assume, 
and pronounce favorably, for fat goes a great way in 
in their opinion ; and like wealth, covers a multitude 
of sins, and deformities. Thus fat and size is made 
the criterion, and this false idea prevails extensively. 
. Do not understand me as decrying the habit of 
carrying your best to your county fair, and of striv- 
ing to raise fine stock, or good crops. Far from it^ 
It is just what I would have every farmer do ; and 
here let me advise, even urge, every farmer to attend 
his county faUx and cattle show, and not only go 
himself, but take his family, particularly the boys, 
making it an annual holiday. And further, do not 
go empty handed, or to look at what somebody else 
contributes ; but take your best specimens from your 
crops, garden, orchard and farm yard, for comparison 
with your neighbors. That's wherein you gain by 
learning how others operate,, and being willing to 
yield your own method for anything that is better. 
But what I Condemn, is the practice of pampering 
and petting certain animals or crops, at the expense 
of others, for the purpose of creating a monstrosity 
of size and growth, and also the action of too many 
committees, who award premiums, to such specimens. 
My neighbor Smith, Is not the only one, who is feed- 
ing a pet calf with nearly all the milk of his cows, 
while his table lacks butter, and his pigs squeal 
lustily in the stye. 

COUNTRY HOUSES. 



WBxrrax iom tum amwuoait vjjtim, bt *^w. b. w." 



In the building of a suitable farm house, there are 
many things to be well considered ; only one or tif o 
of which I shall briefly allude to in the present arti- 
cle. Too many of our houses are built as if to answer 
only a temporary purpose. Our population to too 
great an extent, are of a migratory character, and for 
this cause, in part, is the reason of the temporary 
character of our houses. In a newly settled country, 
abounding in forests of fine timber, having the materi* 
als for the structure close at hand, and without that 
skilled labor available in an older settled country, 
such structures are a necessity ; the ax and saw 
speedily render the materials thus furnished avail- 
able. But in the older settled States, where skilled 
labor and more durable materials are abundant, this 
necessity no longer exists. Wherever the population 
has become settled, and social relations permanently 
established, more permanent structures should bo 
built. In many sections stone abounds, which if 
used in building would at once give us more durable 
and comfortable buildings, and at the same timo bo 
the means of Improving our jGums by clearing tha 
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of stoiie. In oilier pUuses clay abounds, which made 
Into brick famidh a durable boilding material. 

A house thoroughly built of either of these mate- 
rials wiU last several ages, without the necessary fre- 
quent repairs of one built of wood, the last requiring 
painting frequently to keep in repair, and is colder 
in winter, and warmer in summer than one built of 
stone or brick. 

With greater thoroughness in building of wood, 
we might have more permanent houses : as a general 
thing, the timbers put in a wooden structure are too 
light, the covering too thin, and in short the whole 
structure altogether too frail. Another failing is too 
often in the convenient arrangement of the inside 
structure. Health, convenience, and labor saving 
arrangements should be the first consideration. 
The rooms should be so arranged that the fewest 
possible steps need be taken in performing the vari- 
ous duties of the housekeeper ; be well lighted, but 
not with too large windows, well ventilated, and of 
ample size for convenience. The sleeping apartments 
should be of easy access and large enough for proper 
furniture without being crowded. The parlor, if one, 
may properly be of less size than the living rooms, 
as that is the room kept to look at, and the least used, 
and ought not to occupy the pleasantest part of the 
house. It should be furnished with a good cellar 
under the whole for storing vegetables, fruit &c., 
for family use ; have either running water brought 
to the kitchen in suitable pipes, or be supplied with* 
a pump connected with a good weU, and a good ds- 
tern for rain water for domestic use. 

THE WEATHCH AND THE CROPS. 



FROK XNDIAKA. 

Our correspondent, writes from Vermillion county, 
that "the wheat was all cut in good time; 
we had fine weather for harvesting; berry very 
good, but I think fSEirmers will be disappointed when 
they come to thresh, as I said, when I wrote about 
wheat in spring. We shall have enough-wheat lor 
home consumption, and not much more, as there 
was never so little old wheat in the country, and 
fitrmers will not run the risk of the next crop, but 
will keep enough to do till they see the crop made. 
Oorn is good on all lands, all clean, where worked, 
as there never was a bettor season to cultivate com 
than it has been on my farm, and south of me. A 
few miles north it was too dry for some time, but 
they have good com. My locusts are all dead in the 
shell, I think, as none have come up yet. Osage 
•comes up well, but every uneven. Some lay in the 
ground for months. I have had a very hard time 
with it. I planted it on ground that was very 
grassy, but have kept the most of it clean, but some 
the grass took. I keep the grass mowed off, and 



the plants look as well as thofle that have been hoed, 
only not quite so high. My oats are nearly .aH 
down. Crop heavy." 

FBOK WHBATLAHD, W. K. T. 

•• S. W. C." writes us :—" Seeing notes and items 
from nearly every section of the country in Tas 
Farher, I thought that a few from near home 
would not come amiss. We have had rather a hard 
season for farming operations so far. First, the tM 
drying winds of early spring hurt the wheat very 
much ; then the Hessian fly took part of what was 
left.. One farmer near here offered his crop of fifty 
acres for 100 bushels. Ot course, this is an extreme 
case, but the crop I think is very light in this vicini- 
ty. Then after a backward spring for hoed crops, 
the hail came on the 6th of June to cut vegetation 
to pieces, and the drouth in July, ending on the first 
of Auguat. Com and potatoes are looking well 
Oats are a good crop. Thehay crop waaanaveiagt 
full one. Fmit Is nothing." 



TBOU DAKOTA OOUNTT, lOirNBBOTA. 

Mbbsrs. Eds.: — ^In looking over your last number 
of The Farkbr, I find no correspondent from this 
State, and thinking that you would like a few lines 
from this portion of the country, I will endeavor to 
give you an account of the crops in this section. 

Wheat, our staple crop. Is now about being har- 
vested, and the prospect is a large crop. It has not 
as yet been affected by rust to any extent. If we 
do not get any heavy rains for a couple of Weeks we 
are safe. Most of the land will yield from 25 to 80 
bushels of wheat per acre, and with a fair prospect 
of |2 per bushel, we are feeling rather jubilant 

Qrass and oats will turn out heavy. There is not 
much com raised here» but that which is growing 
looks well. 

Cattle are v^y icaroe, (All native stock.) Hoxms 
bring a good pricfr~« good heavy team costing $600. 
The sheep fever has not reached here, and we ear- 
nestly hope it never wilL 

Batter is worth 20 cents per pound. E^gs, 20 
cents per dozen. New potatoes, 90 cents per busheL 

We have had some very hot weather—the ther- 
mometer has risen as high as 102 ^ in the shade, 
which will do very well for this oonntiy. 

In conclusion, let me congratulate yon on the 
success of your paper, which is a perfect s^eceas 
over the old Gene$ee Fanner. It is what I call a 
model paper. Although taking other agricultural 
papers, there is none hailed with more joy than Thb 
Ambricak FARiyfER, and as soon as I get over my 
hurry, 1 mean to trouble my neighbors for subscrip- 
tions for it, — "Minnesota" 

(Oontlnaed OB pa(« SaO.) 
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SMUT III WHEAT. 



Tax pravailhig opinion among Boropean writers 
is, thai smut in wheat is caused by an insect— an 
eel-like worm—which is said to be in the seed 
wheat when sown, and Dj the moisture com- 
municated to the seed in the earth the insect is 
enabled to burst the walls of its prison, and, escap- 
ing, rises to the suriiAce and secures a lodgment 
between the leaves al the growing plant, near the 
centrfr— as the grain where it be^ns to develop. It 
then works its way to the head of the growing 
wheat and makes its entrance into the embryo 
grain, which destroys the natural development of 
the wheat, and causes the diseased transformation 
which we call smut. 

In the Ohio agricultural report for 1857, the able 
and efficient Secretary, J. G. KJippart, furnished an 
article with several illustrations, giving the natural 
history of the insect and its eflfect upon the wheat 
plant The &cts given were chiefly derived from the 
observations of British and continental European 
writers, and it may be considered presumptive in us 
to attempt to controvert such distinguished authority. 
But we will, nevertheless, venture the opinion that 
the worms found in the disessed grains are rather the 
^ict than the eotMS of the disease. All diseased 
bodies, whether animal or vegetable, are subject to 
peculiar kinds of parsaites. The diseased state of 
the subject furnishes the requisite conditions for the 
propagation and development of the insect. We 
know this to be the case in thousands of instances, 
and judging from analogy it may be so in the case 
under consideration. The insect is denominated the 
AnguUlula Fritica, 

In the Journal S Agriculture Practiqus, M. Mon- 
tague, who draws his information from. a French 
naturalist, who has given the subject m^ch attention, 
gives the foUoiwing as the means most effiolent to 
prevent its increase. It niatler»less whether the 
iBsect is the ceiiM0 or the tgttitiL the disease pro- 
vided the remedy is effectual. 

The author, as a substitute for lime as usually 
applied, which he says has no good effect upon the 
living insect, recommends acidulated water, com- 
posed of one part sulphuric acid to a hundred and 
fifty parts of water, in which the wheat is to be 
steeped twenty-four hours, this he asserts will effect- 
ually destroy all the aMfpMviM contained in the 
grain. This process of preservation is neither 
expensive nor difficult to carry out,' and that the 
germinating properties of the gr«un are in no way 
injured by it. 

It is also recommended that the screenings from 
diseased grain be taken care of so as not to find their 
way back to the fields in the manure or otherwise. 
It should either be burned, or, if cast to the fowls or 



other fiitnn stock, it should first be submitted to a 
temperature sufficient to destroy the life of the 
insects. 

We throw out these hints for what thsy are worth, 
hoping that they may lead to mich dbeervalions as 
may furnish additional light upon the stilrject.— 
GMfiMdi'i Rwtai Worid. 

ACREAGE IN H OPS ill NEW YORK. 

Statibticib in regard to hopa» except as they pees 
through the custom houses, have never been furw 
nished in this countiy in such form as to be of very 
high value. Under the State census of 1866, there 
was given both the acreage and the crop of the 
growth of 1864, and these are really the most im- 
portant and most reliable figures ever fnn^ahed 
relating to the domestic culture of hops. The fol- 
lowing table exhibits the area deveted 'to hop cul^ 
ture in the State of New Tork, by counties : — 

18Si. 1861 186Sl 

OMmUm, Aorm, Actm. Aaru. 

AlbMiy IJ 185 \^\i 

Allegmnj *l}i 19 «4X 

Broome 8Gj^ 86 ISl^^ 

Cattaraogni 2^ 18IK 106 

Cayuga 14 Sl^ 

GhfttauquQ 0^ l^itf Vi}i 

Chemung M 29X 

Chenango 2S0 1,016X l.«WX 

Clinton! 8 il Jtf 

ColumbU K WS «K 

CortUnd. 11^ ViA% ^^X 

Delaware 187>^ 488 fi60 

DutebeM. 4 9 9 

Erie 4 UH lOOX 

Easox 6 8 8 

Ftaaklin. «18)tf SOT S19 

Fulton V18% ZIS% 

Genesee « 80 108 

Greene w fTtf 6T 

Hamilton 7 81 84 

Herkimer 6045^ 1,658 1,621 

JeSenoa 87jrf 108 108X 

Kings 

Le^ 86 48K 6T 

Uvingston 10^ 74X Witf 

iCadiaon 1,480X l,»88 4,228 

Monroe 61 57jtf 29X 

Montgomery 468^ 1,OT1 1,079 

New York 

Niagara .... UH 81^ 

Oneida 676X 8,148X 8.659^ 

Onondaga 17)^ 189 176X 

Ontario 42^ 178X 860^ 

Orange .... .... 

Orleans )^ 1 .... ' 

Oswogo 45kr 889 880M 

Otsego 4.182K 7,078 7,608 

Putnam .... 

Queens .... .... 

Rensselaer 8 61 84 

Kichraond .... .... 

Rockland 

StLawreuco 250X i»H 150 

Saratoga IS;^ 116^ UOM 

Schenectady 14 68 67^ 

Schoharie 626X 8,808 a,089iii 

Schuyler 1^ 16 ISjtf 

Seneoa « j^ 8)4 

Steuben 18 89X 1«1^ 

Suffolk 15^ V 

Sullivan 1 

Tioga 2jtf 7X 10 

Tompkins 1^ 4 4 

Ulster * 62>^ UX 88^ 

Warren .... .... 

Washington 5^ 8 6 

Wayne Sji 87 40 

Westchester .... 

Wyoming J7X 76^ 87^ 

Yates 4 

Total »,481X 88,417X 86,841J 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 

Gapes In Cl&lckens. 

Ttu New Sngland J^rmer pronounces the common 
opinion' abont this malady being produced by some 
^ yrorm whicb to generated in the throat as incorrect. It 
says the caaae ia colds and sore throats, which the 
chickena get by wandering In the wet gi-ass. It asks 
how many chickens' lives anybody ever saved by run- 
ning feathers down their throats to scoop out the 
worms. It says the true remedy is administered before 
the disease makes its appearance, and that is to con- 
.llne the chickens away from the early morning grass. 
'Orovrlnff Potfttoee under Stra^ir. 

The editor of The BurcH World says :— " On a recent 
trip in St. Clair Co., III., we saw hundreds of acres of 
land covered with straw. The ground had been 
plowed . and harrowed and marked off, and potatoes 
dropped, and then the whole surface covered about six 
inches deep with straw. The poUtocs have no further 
attention till digging time, when two or three hundred 
bushels per acre are obtained. The straw keeps the 
weeds down, and the soil cool and moist. The straw 
to xakcd away in autumn, and there lie the potatoes 
white and clean. The straw poUtoes bring the highest 
price in the market." 

We think this process a good one for many parts of 
the West, but it^would hardly answer where straw to of 
much value, for stock. 
Cure fi>r BLeaTey Horses. 

. A correspondent of T)u Manaehuaettn Plowman hay- 
ing had a large experience with animals afflicted with 
the disease in question, always with success, with a 
small amount of labor, submits the following : First, 
procure (if you have not one already) a head halter, 
and tie the Uorse so that he cannot eat the bedding ; 
give for a f^w days but little food, and that wet, 
not more than half the usual quantity, which will 
relieve the breathing ; after which nutritious food to 
fed liberally with grain, and less hay, and so long as 
you do so, your horses will not have the heaves. If 
the owner wishes to hurry recovery, a dose of physic, 
(an ounce of powdered aloes,) will unload the boweto 
quicker. I have owned several heavey horses and after 
treating them as stated above, I have doubted whether 
they ever had the disease, but after (by accident) a 
large amount of hay had been devoured, the dtotressed 
breathing and double action of the flanks re-asserted 
the facts. 
Weedine Qrain Crops. 

The following experiments, the results of which 
•how the value of weeding, are reported in the Journal 
of the Bath and West of England Society. 1. Seven 
acres of light gravelly soil were IkUowed and sown 
broadcast ; one acre was measured, and not a weed 
pulled out of it ; the other six were carefully weeded. 
The unweeded acre produced 18 busheto, the six weeded 
acres averaged 22 1-2 bushels per acre, a clear gain of 
* 25 per cent 2. A six acre field was sown with barley 
In fine tilth, and well manured. The weeding, owing 
to a great abundance of charlock, cost 12b per acre. 

The produce of an unweeded acre was 18 busheto, of 



the weeded 28 busheto, thus showing a difTercnce of 
15 bushels per acre, besides the enormous advantage 
of having the land cleaned for the succeeding crop. Of 
six acres sown with oats, one acre plowed out well, 
and unmanurcd and unweeded, yielded only 17 busheto ; 
the rest, plowed three times, manured and weeded, 
produced 87 bushels per acre. 

Bestroylnff Canada Thistles. 

A correspondent ol The Wesierrt RuraL gives the fol- 
lowing method which he adopted. " Some years before 
I came to Michigan, I purchased twenty-seven acres 
a4joining my old farm. I made the purchase when the 
owner was harvesting hto wheat ; there were twenty 
acres of it in with wheat, and some nine loads of it was 
so full of thistles that it was pitched to the wagon 
and from the wagon to the machine without binding. 
The same fall I piled over the straw and mixed in 
twelve bushels of slacked lime to rot and kill the thtotle 
seed. The next season I summer-fallowed and cultiva- 
ted and sowed to wheat The following season I har- 
vested a flue crop, and evefy thtotle on the twenty acres 
could have been bound In a single bundle.*' 

** irine-Plant" Hawkers Bronelit to Grief. 

Last year several wise men from the east came to 
Philadelphia and bought up all the Llnnsan Rhubarb 
plants they could at ten dollars per hundred, and after 
taking them to Bingliampton, Jersey City, and other 
ptoces, cut them up into little bits, and liave scattered 
the fhigments widely over the country as vrine-plants, 
at forty dollars per hundred. Lately they returned here* 
Among the " Dutch'* in Montgomery county, they gath- 
ered a rich harvest into their gamers :— -hundreds of fiu> 
mors there are at thto moment who are down on " book 
lamin,'* but who are In holy hope of 16,000 per acre 
clear profit firom their wine patches, firom which plea- 
sant dreams they will not awake until the decease of all 
their hopes about thto time next year. 

Having well bled the ''Dutch,'* they went down 
amongst the Quakers of Delaware and Chester coun- 
tle»— but they fell into the hands of the Philistines, 
and brought up in sadness In the ooonty jail of Media 
Andrew M. Brown, Andrew Boyee, and O. A. Martin, 
of Bhaghampton, were arrested for obtAinlag money 
under the fUse pretence of selling roota as '*wine 
plants," luiowing at the same time they were nothing 
but Rhubarb plants. After a hearing before the Alder- 
man, they were handed over to the authorities of Media 
*' to do with them as seemed good unto them.** When 
they get out we fancy they wlU give PhUadelphto 
** Quakers a wide berth,** and go where **book lamin*' 
to at a heavy dtoconnt — OanlMsr*s JfofUAIy.** 

Thto fhiud to well exposed by our contemporsiy 
ss has often been done by Th$ OkUkfolar and Tkt Jiitrd 
Nmt Tarktr, Instead of dedjing ''book lamin,** had 
the humbugged l>een readers of aoy of theee papeis, 
thej could, like the Quakers, have been prepared to do 
just what they are reported as having done. So it to 
with most of those who decry book-farming ; it to not 
a knowledge of books endpapers that enables empulcs 
and imposters to succeed among flirmers, but a want of 
it: such firaudnlent operators luiow thto fhU well. Not 
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ibMJL aU patront of the prais are exempt firom the frauds 
of wine-plaiit, tree end nun peddlers, for some, we are 
aony to saj, who tske tn agriciiltiirsl paper, do not 
csreAiUy read it; for, we hare mors than once met 
patrons of the nual press and ikrraers, too, who eonld 
not tell what paper they were tsUng.- This is the kind 
of ** book lamin" that makea willing Tictims to impos- 
tors, who nsnslly are the most noisy declaimers sgidnst 
** book &nning,'* ss t^ey call ell intelligent brmlng. 
It is hoped that the statement copied above msy serve 
to open the eyes and ears of saeh as have hitherto been 
both blind and deaf to what has been said of the wine- 
plant hainbng.— iMof» (hUtioator, 

A O&eap liiiolKO Hovao. 

A correspondent of an exchange gives the following 
es his plan for building a smoke house : — " No farmer 
should be without a good smoke house, and such a 
one as will be Are proof and tolerably secure from 
thieves. Fifty bams can be smoked at one |ime In a 
smoke honse seven by eight fiMt square. Mine is six 
by seven, and is large enough for mostfkrmers. I flrit 
dug all the ground out below where the frost would 
reach, and filled it up to the surliMe with small stones. 
On this I laid my brick floor, in lime mortar. The 
walls are brick, eight inches thick, and seven feet high, 
with a door on one side two feet wide. The door 
should be made of wood and lined with sheet iron. 
For the top I put on Joists, two by four set up edge- 
wise, and eight and a half frx>m centre to centre, cov- 
ered with brick, and put on a heavy coat of mortar. I 
built a small chimney on the top in the centre, arcliing 
It over, and covering it with a shingle roof in the usual 
way. An arch should be built on the outside, with a 
small iron door to shut it up, f imllar to a stove door, 
with a hole from the arch through the wall of the 
smoke-house, and an iron grate over it This arch is 
sraeh more convenient and better to put the fire in, 
than to build a fire inside the smoke house, and the 
chimney causes a draft through into the smoke house. 
Oood com cobs or hlckery wood are the best materials 
to make a smoke for hams. The cost of such a smoke 
house as I have described Is about thirty dollars, 
but will vary indiiferent localities. 

Faylnff loaproTemeBta. 

A writer in The Bur^l Kmo Torlur says : " I could 
recall instances where flirmers went ahead with im- 
provements, without counting the cost, till it took the 
farms to pay for them. Improvements are a nice thing, 
if onehaa the ready cash to make them ; if not, beware of 
the temptation. Only those should be made at first 
that will return the outlay again. Farming should be 
conducted on business principles. If a merchant is 
not able to own a store, he rents one. If a fiutner has 
not money to erect new buildings, he had better get 
along with his old ones. If a merchant invests money, 
he expects to get it all back, and more too. If a farmer 
buys manure or Merino sheep, he should see that they 
are so used that they return the original cost and 
%pr^lL If afkrmer lays out money in ditching, he 
should do It where two or three crops will pay it back 
with interest** 



Bonreea or Faraa Hanwro. 

W. H. White, of South Windsor, Ct, writing to Tkt 
Boiiaii OnUUfoiOTf on the resources a fkrraer has firom 
which to draw fertillaeis for Ids land asks : '* Does the 
reader make the most of his resources f Is there 
nothing left that can be converted into ftrtlUxlilg mate- 
rial? How is Itwith the hog p^f Is that weU sup- 
plied with good material to absorb the liquid as well as 
the anmioniaf A frtt supply will tend to keep the 
hogs cleans and frimish a quantity of manure. Then 
there Is a privy, which Is too frequently allowed to 
waste its ammonia, instead of absorbents supplied to 
flbE it A tight vault, into which dry muck, plaster, 
loam, Ac, may be introduced and mixed, will supply 
several loads of poudrette, superior to what the mar- 
ket afTords with little labor. The hen roost will supply 
several barrels of good gnsno, the quality of which 
there is no question, when home manniiutnred, by 
supply of dry loam, plaster, Ac., with frequent over> 
hauling." 

To Save Rennota* 

Keep the calf from the cow about twelve hours before 
killing. There will then be but little curd, and what 
there Is, take out carefhlly and throw away. Do not 
wash the Inside of the rennets, but salt well, and stretch 
on a crooked stick, and hang up to dry in a moderately 
cool place. Rennets a year old are generally believed 
to make milder cheese than those of less age. To pre- 
pare fbr use, put one to a gallon of water, about milk 
warm, add a little salt, soak about ten days, rubbing It 
well a number of times while soaking to get out the 
strength, then take, out, salt and dry agdn for fhture 
use. Strain the liquor Into ajar, put In a little more 
salt than will dissolve. Tie up In a bag, about half an 
ounce each of cloves, dlnnamon and sage, also a lemon 
cut In slices, and drop Into the liquor. Keep In a cool 
place, and stir each time before dipping out Put 
enough rennet Into the milk to have the curd ready to 
cut up in thirty minutes alter the milk is set— ^. JSmt. 

Oanker Worm ProvrontlTea. 

In answer to Inquiries In reference to the success of 
preventives of the ravagea of the canker worm. The 
MdtaaehittdUJPtowman says :~" There U some difference 
in the result of experiments with the various forms of 
tree protectors. Our Impression is that for the most 
part they have failed this year to prevent the ascent of 
the insect We know many sections where they have 
been used, but we do not think aoy great degree of 
satls&ctlon has been derived from them. A friend of 
ours tried two or three one above another on the same 
trees and tarred above them. More or less canker 
worms were caught In the tar. We are sorry to 
announce this result, for we hoped a good deal from 
these protectors, and In some Instances the failures 
may have resulted from a neglect to apply them early 
enough in the fall, that is, till after the Insects began 
to run up. The strip of sbeep-Bkln, with the wool on, 
as wcsaggestedsome months ago, bos been effectual as 
anything. There are also one or two other methods 
that we shall speak of In due time, which we hava 
some confidence In.*' 
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PROSPECTS OF THE HDP CROP. 



MS8SS8 EDB.~After writing yoa last montbt I con- 
Unned my inepection of the hop garileas through Cbe- 
naogo, Otsego, Delaware and Schoharie Goaniles. 
Frevions to the aeyond week in August, the vines had 
a healthy appearance, and the aphis had done little 
damajfe, althoagh they had made their appoarauce in 
mimy gardens. The insects which prey upon the aphis 
seemed to be as numsrous as they, and to destroy them 
as rapidly as they increased. 

At th5s time, while the farmers were congratulating 
themselves that the terrible ordeal of lice was spared 
them, and that surely " the crops will weather the 
weather,'* it was discovered that all through Otsego 
county, the liops were hanging longer than nsnai in the 
bur, and upon a close examination some of the burs 
were fonnn to be b'lighted, or were failing to develop 
into perfect hops ; and some of the leaves without any 
apparent cause, were withering and being dried up by 
the sun. I notice that the complaint is made entirely 
in the tracks of one or two severe haii 8to^n^ which 
passed through Otsego county, into Delaware county. 
and which entirely destroyed many gardens in the towns 
of Laurens and New Lisbon, Otsego county where the 
bail was most severe. It is probable that this blight 
wherever it has. appeared, may be- attributed to hail. 

All the gardens I have seen during the past week have 
a less promising appearance than they had a week since. 
A few days more of vigorous growth, however, will do 
much towards brightening the prospects for a crop In 
these worst looking districts, though many of them 
(iannot rally sufficiently to produce more than a moder- 
ate crop. The prospects are on the whole fayorable ; 
though the present crop will be an uneven one. in most 
districts there is every indication of a Mr yield. 

The present is a very critical season for the crop, and 
the picking is the point to be considered. Little need 
be said of the picking under the old system of long 
poles, as there Is no avoiding the necessity ot cutting 
off the vine, in order to raise and carry the pole to the 
box for the hops to be picked; however, a device has 
been patented by North & Cummings, ol Middlefield, 
Otsego county, N. Y., which by charring five or six 
inches at the ends, after cutting the vines, by means of 
a furnace for that purpose, effectually prevents the flow 
of sap from the root, and should be used by all who cut 
the vines at picking; but to those who are so fortunate 
as to have their hops trained on short stakes and twine, 
I would recommend by all means not to cut the vine at 
all, not even the arms, but to use baskets or light boxes 
to pick in, and move them along under the vines as 
needed. The vines can be brought down to the neces- 
sary hightfor the pickers, by slipping the twine off the 
top of the stake. Experience which is the best of 
teachers, forces us to believe that this is the only true 
way to pick hops without detriment to the best inter- 
, ests of the plant itself. 

F. w. coLLi:srs. 

How different would our country appear If good 
Arming was the rule Instead of the exceotion. 



NOTES PROM CANADA. 



MBSSB8 Eds.— The weather during the last half of 
July proved fine and warm, enabling the hay crop and 
most of the fall wheat to be secured in good order. 
Rain came on the first of Aufust, lasting till the fourth. 
Bince then, the -weather has been cool and variable, a 
heavy shower coming on about every third day, and as 
I write it is raining steadily. Much of the barley crop 
it is feared will be badly injured.; the crop being a heavy 
one, was a good deal lodged, and takes time to dry afler 
being cut Spring wheat is a heavy crop, but late, and 
ripening slowly, showing signs of being badly rusted. 
New fall wheat is coming into market; the quality, 
however, is decidedly inferior, and prices ^trj low, 
rust affected it considerably. Boots of all kinds and 
com are looking well, and the pastures are in tine con- 
dition to carry stock through till winter in first rate 
order. 

So far. I have heard le^s grumbling than usual amonfi: 
the farmers, but the present -unfavorable weather will 
tell materially against the spring grain crops which have 
become our main dependence, since the advent of the 
midge has made full wheat a precarious crop. Afidge 
proof wheal has been tried in many places in Canada 
with great success, so far as Ivceping out the little yel- 
low iiy is concerned; but! fear, much of it is badly 
rusted. I would advise all who can obtain it, to sow 
no other this full ; at the same time it is well to make 
sure of getting the genuine article, as bo doubt many 
seed dealers will take advantage of the great demand 
to make large profits by nuxing it with other kinds, or 
even selling old sorts for snidgeproqff a cheat which can 
only be detected by those who have seen and handled 
the genuine article. 

I see my notes in the August number of Thb Fasmbb 
has been copied into a local paper here, and some inter- 
ested party has undertaken to pitch into me abont the 
so called ** wine plant** in.a. long article, but as somt- 
body has plants or wine to sell, I can appreciate his 
getting them advertised for nothing, and have no 
objection to any one making or drinking " rhubarb 
wine," but want to see things called by their right 
names, and guard the public against being humbugged 
into believing that the " Myatt wineplant'^ Is anything 
else than the common garden rhubarb under a new 
name. A variety, originally came from England, under 
the name of "Myatt's Victoria Riiubarb;'* and being 
very juicy, and of a little better flavor than the old 
sorts, has been taken hold of, and proj^agatcd by some 
speculator who changed the name to ** Myatt'a wine 
plant." Any nurseryman could fhrnish plants at half 
the price they are being sold at, as wine plants, to those 
who wish to go into the bnsiness of making ** rhubarb 
wine." ■ _ MAa 

SHADE. 



How refreshing is the picture on the next page, 
where the cattle swit-ch their tails and stand with their 
feet in the running broolc There our friend also takes 
his esse, grateful fur the quiet rest which he there en< 
joys, free from the turmoil of a busy city. Let the 
world move on, the farmer under the green trees can 
rest mind and body in quiet and undistuxbed cepoee^ 
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MEETING OF THE AMERICAN POMO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 



Teb meeting of the American Pomologlcal Society 
which has been published to be held at St Loais, on 
the 4th of September, has been postponed for one year. 
The following are the reasons given In a circular, 
signed by Marshall P. Wilder, President, and James 
Vick, Secretary : 

*^ Whereas, The American Pomologlcal Bodefy wi» 
ordered to be convened at SL Lonls, Mo., on the 
fourth day of September next, for the i^tirpose of hold- 
ing its Eleventh Session ; and, 

** Whereas, the existence of Cholera in several of the 
cities of the United States has become manifest, thereby 
creating more than usual precaution in regard to visit- 
ing places dlstabt from home : 

** Therefore, in consideration of this Ikct, and also of 
the fact that there Is a small crop of fruit in many parts 
of our country, the undersigned, by and with the advice 
of the Executive Committee and other leading Pomolo- 
glsts, does hereby postpone and defer the meeting of 
said society to the year A. D. 1867, when due notice 
will be given for its assembling. In the aforesaid city 
of St Louis. " ^ ^ ^ 

THE GARDEN. 



The gardener has had, upon the whole, a pretty fkvor- 
able summer In Western New York. The drouth of 
July, was short, although very severe, while it lasted-^ 
the scorching sun, and drying winds, converting the 
moisture near the surface of the soil into vapor very 
rapidly. We are of the opinion that vegetation, during 
dry weather must receive most of its moisture from the 
atmosphere, through its leaves and stems. We dug 
post holes the latter part of July, In clover, and found 
no signs ot moisture to the depth of 2 1-2 feet^-^et the 
clover was growing. 

A soaking rain on the 3rd and 4th of August relieved 
the parched atid withering vegetation, and insured the 
com and potato crops. Two yeara ago we had a very 
dry June and July, and a wet August The potato crop 
was Is rge. Last year July and Atigust were dry, and 
although September was tolerably moift, potatoes were 
light 

July was an excellent time to kill weeds. With surh 
a drying atmosphere, weeds would not retain their vital- 
ity many hours after their connection with the earth 
was severed. Let those which the rains ot August have 
brought forward, be destroyed, and they will be scarce 
another year. The directions for garden labor, in Sep- 
tember, are few, and simple. 

item*— should be pulled as soon as ripe, thoroughly 
cured, and either shelled or threshed Immediately. 
Where there Is but a small quantity, tt is a good way to 
whip them off on the inside of a barret Llmas will 
oontlnue to bear until arrested by a fhMt, wlien thft 
green ones should be picked and used. ^ 

Cabbage and Oatdi/lower.'-Amoug those planted for 
winter use, there will be some mora forward than the 



rest, which will matura, and should be used ; otherwise 
they will be liable to crack open. 

(Mtfry— Will want earthing up about once In two 
weeks. 

Ouetanbe n Can be cat for pickles imtil destroyed by 
frost 

MeUmM.^It fhMt is feared, cover larger ones with 
straw or blaiikets. 

OntofM.— Potato onions may be set until the 20th of 
the month. Four to six inches, in rows 18 inches apart, 
is the proper distance. 

iE^fititdk^May be sown until the middle, for eaiij 
greens. The prickly-seeded is the variety to sow for 
winter. 

/ATiMwAea— Those who have been so fortunate as to 
sfcve any from the bugs, should cut them before severe 
frost ; expose them to the sun until dry, and then' stora 
them in a dry, cool place. 

TVcfhijw— Should be hoed, and thinned, whether in 
rows or broadcast 

BMAXJ. FBUIT8. 

Maapderry and 62aeX!&0rry plantations ahould be clean- 
ed ont, the old canes cut out, all new ones, save four 
or five of the laigest, removed, and those that are left, 
cut back. 

ArawftetriM— May be set earlier In the month, with a 
fklr prospect of becoming pretty well rooted before 
winter. Those transplanted in the spring, and last 
month, should be cleaned. If any one wishes to cany 
strawberry cultura to the highest perfection— let him 
stop every runner after It has set one plant, and In the 
spring transplant that one plant Into a new bed, well 
prepared. Such a courae will improve the strawberry. 

g fg pw W ill begin to ripen this month. Let then 
hang upon the vine until fully ripe. The 'flavor of no 
fruit Is so much improved by hanging until fhlly ripe 
as the grape. 

HOP INTELLIGENCE. 



The SotUh ISaaUm Oateite^ (Eng.,) says: ** good and fine 
hops are in improved request, at full prices, but infe- 
rior produce has met a slow sale at Iwrely late tates. 
The accounts fh>m the plantations show an indication 
of a fidr average yield. At Maidstone a slight sprink- 
ling of insects had appeared, also at East Farieigh. 
At Loose the prospect wss better than It had been since 
1850. At East Peckham It was all that could be desired. 
At Rochester the plantations looked promising, though 
the fly was on the increase, and there was an appearance 
of honey-dew. At Canterbury, there was a continued 
improvement noticed. The backward vine had grown 
rapidly, and in the more forward yards there was a 
capital show of bur. There was a total absence of 
blight The American system was in operation in that 
neighborhood, and In the opinion of practical men, was 
far superior to the old. At Faveraham, blight had 
mi^de Its appearance. At Heme, a fair show for picking. 
The Vermin wcra decreasing in Sussex; still the crop 
would bean uneven one. Hops wera improving at 
Worcester." 
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THE TULIPS. 

Thb sammer U almost past— the 
beautlfbl autamn time will soon be 
here, and there Is no part of the Amer- 
ican season so really delightful as the 
antnmn months ; none so favorable 
for plantinfi^, grading, road making and 
general garden work. Oar springs 
are short, oncertaln, and almost al- 
ways unpleasant Nothing that can 
be done in the foil to forward spring 
work shonld be neglected, and with 
proper forethought very much can be 
accompllsbod. There seems to be a 
general disposition to leave as much 
as possible until the spring, instead 
of leaving as little as possible. Hun- 
dreds of persons every spring order 
from nurserymen and seedsmen, tu- 
lips, hyacinth, and crocuses— just 
about the time they are in flower, and 
when It would be the g^reatcst folly to 
remove them. At the proper time 
they were neglected— perhaps forgot- 
ten, or If remembered, the work defer- 
red until spring. 

All the hardy bulbs shonld be plant- 
ed in the autumn. This is the on^ 
proper season, and as the time is nearly 
At hand, a word reminding our read- 
ers of the foct, will not be unprofit- 
able we trust to the readers of Tea 
Fabmbb. 

Altliough there are many Bulbs of 
great beauty, yet If confined to one 
class, Fe should certainly select the 
Tulip u the king of the bnlboua 
kibe. They are are so perfectly hardy, 
so easy of cultuire, so gorgeous in 
coloring, so varied in size, Ibnn, Ac, 
so weU timed in their season of flow- 
ering— that we know of nothing that 
would compensate fbr their loss. It 
is no wonder, the% that the Tulip 
has been a fovorlte with the lovers of 
flowers fbr more than a century; 
while at certain times the rage for the 
Tulip baa ammmted to a general and 
ridiculous mania. Nothing in the flo- 
ral world we have ever known, can exceed the beauty 
and brilliancy of a good bed of Tulips. Those who 
have only seen a few common, poor, straggling speci- 
mens, may not readily believe this ; but It is neverthe- 
less true. 

Then the Tulips are so easily eared for. Obtain your 
bulbs, which can be had at quite reasonable prices, in 
October or November. Plant them In any good mellow 
soil, about three inches dee .). refore winter cover the 
bed with straw, leaves, or mam re, as a protection 
fW>m winter firosts, and the work is done. Early in 
the spring the leaves will begin to appear, and in May 




the flowers. After flowering, the bulbs can remain ii 
the ground, or be taken up and put away in boxea os 
drawers nntil the next October. 

The earliest of all the Tulips is the Duo Van Taau 
They often flower here early In April, with the Cro* 
ruses, and many of the varieties are exceedingly bril- 
liant. The flowers are borne on short stems, only flri 
or six inches in height There are several single vari^ 
ties— yellow^ white, scarlet, red, gold, striped, &c., and 
one double— red. 

Following the Duo Yam Thol, we have next the 
T0UBKB8CBS, ooB^ltiilnlng only two varieties— the 
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and red, and ysBow; both doable, and magniflcent 
flowers. Following the Tburrietcn, and in fkct some 
"iwietles flowering at the same time, we haye a large 
and most brilliant class of Eablt Binqi«b Tulips, and 
this perhaps the most nseful of all. They are of all 
colors, and flowering before the sun becomes hot, oon- 
tinne in bloom a long season. They can always be 
depended upon for a brilliant and enduring bed. It Is 
also a very extensive class, some of the catalogues con- 
taining a list of flfby or more yarieties. 

The DouBLB Tulips haye be?n much Improved of 
late years, and are now of fine form, and as large as 
Peonies. They are of all colors— yellow, the di£ferent 
shades of red, striped, &c They should have a place 
in every collection. Every one will be pleased with 
them. We give an engraving of a good double flower. 

The Latb Tuups are taller than the earlier varieties 
with tough, wiry flower steins, some eighteen inches 
in hight. Mostly beautifully striped, and with large, 
well-formed cups. 

The Parrots are a brilliant class, petals long, loose 
and rajTged, and hence not mnch esteemed by florists. 
Each flower generally has three colors, as crimson, 
yellow and green, with flne fringed edges. Nothing is 
more gay than a bed of the Parrot Tulips. 



LIST OF VARIETIES OF PEARS FOR 
FAMILY USE. 
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I BHAix recommend only such established yarieties 
as are obtainable at all good nurseries of any consider- 
able extent, and inclnde none but those that haye been 
■ufliciently tested to warrant their selection, leaving all 
new and untried sorts, no matter how promising or rare 
they may be, to amateurs, nurserymen and experiment- 
ers. . Farmers and fruit gardeners should always plant 
very sparingly, if at all, of any new and untried varie- 
ties of fruit trees, however strong the temptation. 
Still, whenever a new variety has been partially tested 
for a few years in different localities and by competent 
growers, and every thing results favorably, then it is 
well that farmers and fruit growers obtain a tree or two 
for the purpose of testing its adaptability to their soil 
and location, before planting it largely, and thereby 
avoid the risk of failure on a large scale. By growing 
and fruiting a variety for a few years, they may then 
decide with less risk, and perhaps avoid an investment 
that wonld otherwise prove unTemnneratlve, unsatisfac- 
tory and embarasslng. 

SUMMBB VABIBTIBB. 

Madeleine, Rostelser, Doyenn D*ete Ac, Tyson, 
Benrre Qiffiird, Manning's Elizabeth. 

AUTUMM YARIETIBS. 

Howell, Duchesse d* Angouleme, Bartlett, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, Beurre d*Anjou, Beckel, BuffUm, 
Sheldon, Doyenne Boussock, Beurre Biel. 



WIHTBB TABISTIB8. 

Dana's Hoyey, Lawrence, Winter Nellla, Prince's St 
Jermain. 

Some parties have objected to the selection of Dana's 
Hovey by the committee of the American Institute on 
the Greeley prises, on the ground that it had not been 
sufficiently tested in different localities to warrant 
their placing It on their list for general cultivation. 
But as flve out of six members comprising the commit- 
tee had fruited it themselves and found it unobjection- 
able, and in their opinion a great acquisition to our list 
of winter yarieties after due deliberation they felt justi- 
fled in placing it on the list, and I trust they will never 
have cause to reverse their decision. 

I would recommend Dana^s Hovey and Lawrence ss 
the two most profitable varieties for fhilt growers to 
cultivate for market Some persons recently objected 
to Dana's Hovey on account of its size, allieging that 
when the trees become plenty, and it receives only 
ordinary care and culture (which means no cultivation 
at all) It will then be no larger than the Seckel, and cob- 
sequentiy worthless. I would say in reply to all such 
advisers, and all cultivators, that unless they intend to 
and are positive they can give fhilt trees the best of care 
and culture, they had better not plant, for It certainly 
will not pay to plant fruit trees and neglect their cul- 
ture. A man who has the means and neglects the cul- 
ture of his trees, does not deserve any fruit And ss 
the size of Dana's Hovey and the Seckel, I would sug- 
gest that when the quality and flavor of the Hovey is 
equal to those I have tasted, they will always command 
a high price in the New Tork market, however small 
they are ; and the same would apply to the Seckel, if It 
could be brought to market in good condition at the 
same time with the Hovey. Quality rules especially 
with such excellent varieties as the Seckel snd Hovej. 
We trust that no one will deny the fact that the Law- 
rence is par exeettmee the pear of its season. It has no 
rival Next to these for market, I would name Benrre 
Diel, Beurre Clairgeau, and Seckel. For amateurs, 
and those having abundant room and means for thorougli 
culture, I would, add the following weU tested and val- 
uable varieties to Aelect from. But when I name these 
as additional, I object decidedly, tosubstituUng^ any of 
these for any on the list before named. Those are all 
indispensable, and no collection will be complete with- 
out all of them :-^Beurre Bosc, Beurre finperfln, Des* 
monnes, Beurre Hardy, Steven's Genesee, Clairgean, 
Urbaniste, Langelier, Windsor Belle, Swan's Orange, 
Queen of August, Belle Lucrative, Jones Seedling, 
Osband's Summer, Paradise d'Automne, Brandy wine, 
Saator Beurr e. _ _ ^ 

Keeping Koseb in Bloom.— It is said roses may be 
kept almost continually In bloom by the following 
treatment :— As soon as the flowers have opened and 
bloomed one day, the decaying flower should be cut 
away, cutting back to a good strong bud from which 
will come a new stem and flowers. It would be but 
little trouble to make the experiment 



Keep melons and cucumbers clean while growing 
and fruiting. 
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PENNSYLVANIA FRUIT GROWERS' 
SOCIETY. 



Thb rammer meeting />f this sodeiy, (formerly SMt- 
em PenntylTBiiU Fmit-GrowerB,) mm held tt Pitta- 
burgh on the 18th and 14th of July. 

Frlenda wore there fit>m New York, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Indians, lUlnola, Mlaaouri, and Maryland, aa well 
as from the Tarlona dlatricta of Pennsylyanla. From 
conyersatlonfl with these gentlemen we learned that 
except In New Jersey, fraits crops hare been almost a 
total fldlnre this year. Dr. Warder said the scarcity 
at Cincinnati was anch that Strawberries that usually 
brought from 8 to 5 cents per quart, (pretty low if 
reported right,) brought this year from 80 to 60 cents. 
Hie hardy Raspberries, as well aa the ** other'* kinds, 
had been killed by the winter. The Grape crop was 
the only one promising much. 

Dr. Massey, of Maryland, said there would be about 
one-third of a crop of Peaches. Pears and Apples were 
better. 

S. Batterthwait, of Montgomery County, gave a dis- 
oonraging account of all his fintt crops. 

Parker Earle, of Cobden, Illinois, refbrred to Dr. 
Hall's orchard, who grows Peaches and plums on alter- 
nate trees. The curcuUo has a preference for the plum. 
By perseverance in the jarring process, tolerable and 
profitable crops were obtained regularly. 

J. M. Jordan, of St Louis, spoke favorably of the 
Grape crop there, espe«?lally Concord. Strawberries 
and Cherries nearly Callures. 

An Interesting discussion on the merits of nnderdraln- 
Ing, in connection with profitable fhiit-growing, took 
place between A. W. Harrison, J. J. Thomas, and 
others, in fiivor of extensive nnderdraining, and Charles 
Banner against its use in any but swampy places. 

The main point of Mr. Harmerwas, that where crops 
were as ** nearly perflecUon as they could be,'* under- 
draining, though perhaps making things a little better, 
would not be enough so to make it a profitable invest- 
ment. 

The main point of the opposition waa that the *^ little 
better" of Mr. Harmer was really much better, and 
•• that nnderdraining paid" in any case. 

Ko one could, of course, think of stopping at Pitts- 
burgh without visaing the world-renowned Knox Fruit 
farm. Every one went there. 

We should suppose those who saw this celebrated 
place this season for the first time must have been con- 
aiderably disappointed. The impression was so preva- 
lent that Mr. Knox was especially favored' by nature 
with a soli, a climate, a sulphurous and smoky atmos- 
phere, and other things fiinded to be the tins 9W1 nan 
of fhiit growing, that very little eredit has been given 
him by his contemporaries for ** virtue" In his system 
of management The present season has shown his 
situation to be as vulnerable as any other one. 

The Knox farm, of 1866, was no more like the Knox 
tarm, as we saw it in 1865, than a monkey is like a man. 
Indeed, it would be easier for a ** progressive develop- 
ment" savan to show the relations of the monkey to the 
man, than it would be for us to trace the connection 



between the appearance of things this season here and 
the aame things last, if wo had not been there, and had 
not we seen for ourselves. 

We were both sorry and glad to find things in this 
condition,— sorry for the sake of the Pittsburgh Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue; and, for the matter of 
that, for Knox^s own sake, for he is a pretty good sort 
of a fellow, while his example has been of incalculable 
value to fhiit-growIng all over the Union,— and yet 
glad because It shows that fhilt-growing is just as likely 
to be successful anywhere aa it is at Plttsburgli, — all 
locations being evidently l]able to occasional mishaps, 
and none bekig especially fiivored aa a paradise for the 
purpose. 

Another thing Interested us at Knox's. Last year 
the Jucunda Strawberry came in comparison with 
several other varieties. The merits of each had to be 
carefully weighed, and the balance deliberately thrown 
In fkvor of Jucunda. Tills year ** comparisons were 
odious ;" at least they should be to the Jucunda, had 
it any power In the matter, for the others were not even 
in pomologlcal language, "good," while bad as all 
other things were, Jucunda was still a very pretty 
sight to see. Had it not been for Jucunda this year, 
we fiincy the Knox Strawberry treasury would have 
been bankrupt. 

Bo with Q rapes. The Concord was doing beautifully. 
«* 0'«r All ths iUs of life Tiotorionsr 
while if there be any good meaning to the clasalGal 
Stat Magni Jfominia umbra^ it waa well illustrated by 
the miserable looking Delaware's, lona's, Adirondae, 
&c, each of which truly "stood a shadow of a great 
name." 

It U much in the fkvor of the Jucnnda Strawberry 
and Coneord Grape, that they should do so well here, 
when others so nearly failed. . 

Mr. Knox seems to be largely In the Currant lino^ 
acroa of these were looking remarkably well, and will 
pay him ^andaomely for losses in the fUlures of other 
crops : although the extra prices for short supply will 
perhaps make up somewhat The best pick Of Juenn- 
das brought 1$ per quart during our stay in Pittsburgh, 
against 75, aa we saw them last year.— !n« Oarden0r*$ 
Monthly. 

BcDDiNO.— This is the season for budding. Many 
fruits are propagated by budding, which may now be 
done, when the bark parts freely from the wood. AU 
cultivators of the garden should acquire this simple 
and most useful art Save stones of all stone fruit end 
put them in the ground at onoe, or preserve them in 
moist earth. 

i^ ^ ^i 

Pbachxs— may be planted the usual way of growing, 
39 feet apart If shortened In annually, as they should 
be, 12 feet Grapes, on a trellis 8 feet high, 25 feet 
apart Gooseberries and currants, 4 to 5 feet, and 
raspberries, 8 to 4 feet 

To Curb Poisoh fbom Ivt.— Eub the part poisoned 
with sweet oil. A small portion rubbed on the skin 
before going among the ivy will prevent taking poison 
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POLITENESS. 



However wealthy, beautiful, intelligent, or well 
dressed a woman may be— however styUsh her carriage 
equipage, elegant her house and grounds, and. well 
managed her affairs— if she in her daily contact 
with her fellow creatures, be they servant, friend, or 
relation, habitually wound their feelings, by her reckless 
conversation, whether intentional or otherwise, she 
cannot be considered a lady. 

But aside from this unmistakable evidence of a truly 
unladylike character, there are often little acts per- 
formed which indicate impoliteness , but which are un- 
wittingly done by those who otherwise would be entitled 
to be considered as nature's true gentlewoman. We 
propose to mention a few things which have come 
under our own immediate observation, and which 
appear to us to be impolite. For instance. If a neigh- 
bor lend you any article of furniture or household 
utensil, capable of receiving a high polish, but which 
at the time of lending to you was rather dull, it would 
be manifestly rude In you to give It a high degree of 
lustre before sending home. Is n >t the lack of courtesy 
evident ? Can It not bear the construction that you 
issume to teach your neighbor that you understand 
better how to clean and adorn than she ? May It not 
teem that you think her too careless in such matters, 
It certainly may, and yet the thought may be as fiir 
from you, as pole from pole. 

It is always a sign of a lack of good breeding where 
a lady makes her dress, your dress, or the conduct 
of her servants the basis of conversation, and 
Clothing so reprehensible as tbo habit— or even the 
first occasion of entering a nelghbor*B house, when the 
fiunUy are absent and holding conversation with the 
servants, even when no improper information is 
obtained. 

It is rude to urge another too presaingly to visit you, 
to 9taj to tea, ^c, and to insist upon a reason why 
tbey cannot do *^so and so.'* They may have reasons 
which they do not wish to tell any one, and are by your 
entreaty compelled to give a false statement 

But we have met with persons who on all ordinary 
occasions appeared polite and agreeable, making and 
receiving calls without showing any unladylike dispo- 
aition, but who, when allowing themselves to become 
at all excited, talked and acted In a manner fkr from 
courteous. 

The following conversation which actually occurred, 
wUl give you an idea of this. One of the young ladies 
of a family resldtog not Ikr from ns, and who are really 
excellent people aside from a peculiar obtuseness in 
regard to propriety on occasions— came hurriedly one 
morning not long since to our back door and inquired 
for** Mrs. Bums." 

** There's no Mrs. Bums here,'* said our intelligent 
Bridget. 

'VTes there is : she is your washerwoman." 
. *' We have no washerwoman. X do the washing.** 



•* Well, Mrs. Bums Is here, and I want to see her." 

**I will call the mistress," said Bridget Bo we 
came. 

** Good morning, Miss. 7.— won't you come in?" 

** No, I can't stay; I want to see Mrs. Burns." 

*' Mrs. Burus I I know no one of that name." 

** Why, yes you do, she washes here." 

** I have no washerwoman. I have a girl, and she 
does my washing." 

** Why, yes you do ! She told me that she had washed 
for you, and was going to do so every week till yon get 
a girl." 

** Why, I have a girl now, and have had her for some 
time." 

Bridget all this time stood in the kitchen observing 
and to bo observed. 

** Here Is my girl— there must be some mistake." 

** Oh, no mistake at all ! I have known her for year' 
and she never told me a lie, and besides I saw hiv 
here." 

This was too much ; we burst out laughing, over- 
come with the ludlcrottsnesa of the contradlctioDS. 
Our earnestness and good nature seemed to have its 
effect, for turning to leave, she said, ** Well, perhaps 
she made a mistake in the name — but I certainly under* 

stood her to say Mrs. , and I thought I saw 

her hanging out the clothes last Monday. This was 
all the apology deemed necespary, aud she nods to ui 
as we meet on the street, and probably has forgotten 
that she ever came on the washerwoman errand. 

There fu'e many Incidents and conversations which 
we have seen and heard, and which might add interest 
to this article, but our space la limited. The subject 
needs but to be introduced. Our intelligent lady read- 
ers can, by careful examiuatlon of their past conduct 
and a little observation of future experience, become 
better acquainted with politeness, aud at the same time 
be enabled to lend their influence to make the world 
at large happier and better. 

DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 



PicKLia^itfaf^^oe«.— Maugo pickle is made by stufflog 
small young and quite green musk melons of smooth 
skin, with any kind of vegetables that grow in your 
garden and are fit for making pickle, bucu as small, 
round onions, nasturtions, rauish pods, pieces of cauli- 
flower, bits of carrot and horse radish, small cucumbera, 
<&c, rejecting beets, which would discolor the whole. 
Proceed as follows : cut from the melons — largo cucom- 
hers will do just as well, and may be used with the 
melons if desired— a small piece large enough to ad- 
mit the floger or end of a spoon for the purpose cf 
cleaning ont the pulp and seed. After doing so caie- 
fully, return each piece to its own melon, and lay on 
one side till all are done, treating the large cucumbers 
In the same way. At the same time )>rt:pare all the in- 
gredients, skinning the onions, <&c. Pack in a crock, 
and pour over them scalding water aud salt, and allow 
them to remain four or live days. Du not make tho 
brine too strong. 

When they are ready to pickle in vinegar, take them 
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from the brine, and let them drain from four to tlx 
hoars. Then take each melon or large cncomber and 
staff with two or three onions, a small piece of caoU- 
flower, radish pods, a small cucumber, tomato, &c, 
allowing a teaspoonftdlof white mustard seed to each. 
With a darning needle and cotton sew on eadi lid 
flrm enough to hold it in its place. When all are done, 
pack in a stone crock, filling up the spaces on the sides 
of the melons with whatever part of the Ingredients 
70a may have left^ thus economizing in the use of the 
▼inegar. Boil in a porcelain or brass kettle sufficient 
Tinegar to cover them weU, with the addition of a 
^ piece of alum, a few red peppers, green ginger, Ac, 
rejecting cinnamon and doves, which should only be 
osed in making sweet pickles. Pour boiling hot over 
the pickle, cover and set aside. They will be ready to 
ose In a few days. The mustard seed may be procured 
at the druggist— costs about three shillings a pound, is 
called white, but Is really yellow— a six gallon crock 
well packed with vegetables will require about one gal- 
lon of vinegar to cover them welL A half pound to 
three-quarters of a pound of mustard seed, a quarter of 
an ounce of mace, and three or four red peppers will be 
aoillcient spice for the whole. Allow ibr this quantity 
at least half an ounce of alum. 

.fiit^doiik-- This pickle is made of oi^ona, tomatoes, 
carrots, celery, caulUlower, and any kind of vegetables 
chopped up fine, allowed to stand a while In a little 
salt, set to drain, afterwards pouring over it hot tpieed 

Tom4Mtoe$ tmd OidefUL--Oreen tomatoes sliced, onions 
ditto, salted and drained ; pour on hot spiced viaegar. 

To Jyry JRirriey. — Gather and lay each stem separately 
on a paper or pan In a good hot oven. Do not dose 
the door. Stay with It, and do not let It blacken. It 
will dry almost immediately, and may be crushed 
from the stem and bottled ready for use. If properly 
done will be as green. If not greener than when gathered. 

Okion Picklb. — October is the proper month for 
making this pickle. The onions should be white and 
round, and none used larger than a hlckoiy nut If the 
roots and stems are cut off with a sfaarf knife, and the 
onions then covered with boiling water, allowed to 
stand for some time and drained, the operaUon of 
peeling may be performed without affecting the eyes. 
After peeling, throw them into hot salt and water, and 
allow them to stand for one week In a cool place. 
Afterwards strain well and pour over them the best 
vinegar to be got, well spiced with peppers, mace and 
mustard seed. When white vinegar can be had, the 
pickle is much handsomer In appearance. 

COMMON SENSE COFFEE. 



All. the coffee compositions that I have tasted yet^ — 
and they are twenty, I think, have more the flavor of 
those three-thousand-years-old mummies, the dust of 
one of which I got la my month, by Imprudently try- 
ing to peep down the old chap's throat, than they do 
like any christian coflbe. And yet quite half our peo- 



ple who pretend to drink coffee, like the poison,^ 
nssty stuff— because it Is all bitter, and black, and 
thick, and tastes like nothing else on earth; so they 
say, ** That*s Jolly good coffee I" Please permit me to 
tell what happened here In the coffee line. It won't 
take long, and is In Itself Instructive. 

John, that's my bachelor, boar^Ung-out brother— said 
one night : — 

**8lB, the old lady and all our boarders up at our 
house, want to try yonr 'Common Sense Coflfee.* 
Wish you'd let me have some to carry up." 

** Tes, certainly ;" and I was going to put up a pack- 
age, but happening to catch C ^'s eye with a queer 

quirk to It in passing, I took the hint, and had'nt got 
enough coflbe fixed for Mrs. L.'s fkmily. ** Come down 
for it, to-morrow evening, John." 

'*A11 right, sis," and the following evening John 
came down and carried off a pound of war coffee. 

Last evening John came down, and reported : — 

" I like your * Common Sense Coffee* better than 
any other cofibe I ever drank— always did. But none 
of our folks up there Uke it Can't drmk It. Say It 
tastes so queer. They like the rtak essence— pure 
coffee." 

** Tes, they get It, don't they f I know where yonr 
landlady buys her * essence,' and who manufactures It, 
and what It Is made of— damaged rye, burned black ; 
damaged, sour New Orleans molasses, burned bitter. 
Mixed and muddied, and put into four ounce cans, and 
sold for pure essence of coffee, at 80 cents per can^ 
costs tevefi omfa" 

** Now, look here, John— PU tell you, and you tdl 
your cofibe drinkers up there, that that coffee they 
can't drink, Is the purest, highest priced /ova coffee 
that can be had In this city. Not a particle of any- 
thing bnt pure coffee In It We bought It green, 
roasted and ground It ourselves for the occasion. 80 
you see your drlnken of * purs coffee' are not the best 
judges of the materiaL" 

Our * Common Sense Coffee' is made of one -third 
Rio coffee, at 38 cents per pound, and two-thirds 
Canada peas as we buy them 10 cents per quart Th^ 
makes us three pounds of coffee for 88 cents. We roast 
and grind them together, use the same quantity that we 
should of coffee alone ; put the material in the coffee 
pot at night, pour in a pint of cold water, let It steep 
till morning, then fill up and heat, taking care to let 
it come just to a boil, and no more. Then off with it» 
pour out and drink, and there is very good coffee, and 
something besides. As the pea contains 98 per cent, 
of nutriment, and only 13 i>er cent has been roasted 
out, and our coflbe Is two-thirds peas, we have some- 
thing more than 50 per cent of food in our cup of 
' Common Sense Coffee.' 

Rkmarkh.— This is an excellent wSbtiiltuU^ but «t 
have discarded all kinds of coniposition coffee. We 
have used almost all sorts of ** quack stuff" on trial, 
but have comeback to the original "Java." It Is 
quite as cheap in the toi^ ma. <3et pore, firesh roaated 
coffee, and see it ground— you then have the pla». 
sure of a genuin.e cup of delidona coffee, and no 
trash."— Ed. 
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The Abt of Vi8itimo.— Some people Tiait nearly all 
the time, and so waste their own lives and their friend's 
substance ; some rarely visit at all, and so deny them- 
selves and their neighhont one of the greatest pleasures 
of social existence. Some people make visits so short 
that they are not worth the trouble they cost ; others 
stay so long that the visit becomes a ''visitation'' lllce 
a fever or a famine. As use is alwi^s essential to excel- 
lence in any art, only those who have a certain amount 
of practice know how to visit well, while those who 
visit too much, sin in another way, and become bad 
visitors from imprudence and carelessness. But we 
are writing the essay which we began with simple sug- 
gesting, and will ouiy add, in conclusion, that all rules 
must vary more or less Avith the character of the visitor. 
As an old epigram says — 

** What smiles and welcomes would I give. 
Sonic friend to see each day I live ; 
And yet what troasiu-es would I pay 
If some would always stay awa;- !^ 



Beautiful. — At a Sabbath school anniversary in 
London, two little girls presented themselves to receive 
the prize, one of whom recited one verse more than 
the other, both having learned several thousand verses 
of Scripture. The gentleman who presided inquired : 

'♦* And, could you not have learned one verse more, 
and thus have kept up with Martha?" 

" Yes, sir," the blushing child replied; "but Iloved 
Martha and kept back on purpose.'* 

** And was there any one of all the verses you have 
learned," again inquired the president, " that taught 
you this lesson *' 

•• There was sir," she answered, blushing still more 
deeply: " In honor preferring one another." 



Be Kind to Youb Mother.— She guarded you when 
%ell, and ii-atched over you wh?n sick. She sat by 
you when fretful, and put cooling drinks to your lips, 
tnd spoke soothin|f words in your ears. She taught 
you to pray, and assisted you in learning to read. She 
bore with your fkults, and was kind and patient with 
your childish ways. She loves you still, and works 
for you, and prays for you every day you live. No one 
la so kind or so patient with you as she. No one loves 
you so much. Are you kind to her f Do you love 
her ? Do you always obey her ? 



Frenchman : " Madame, you shargo ver mooch too 
big price for rat room." Landlady : " Oh, you know, 
we At the watering-places must make hay while the 
fiutf shines." Frenchman, (Indignant) : "Madame, you 
shall hevare make de hay of me. Tou must not zinc 
sat because flesh is grass, zat you can make hay of 
me I" _ 

W» should gWe as we r«MlTe, oheerftiny, quickly, 
md jfitbont hesitation, for there le no grace la a t»eiie- 
fltth^tsUcketotHe flogen. .. 



Life.— Life is an enigma. We are here to-day— all 
activity and bustle, and to-morrow we are gone. We 
die, but the world moves on as when we were actors 
on the stage. As we drop away, others take our placs 
and we are scarcely missed. Thus, since the creation; 
man breathes, moves, and dies. If there were not a 
solution to this enigma, beyond the confines of the 
grave, how duUJ meagre and unsatisfying would be the 
few hours we pass on earth. 



Happt Home.— Hamilton says that six. things are 
requisite to make home happy. Integrity must be the 
architect, and tidiness the upholsterer. It must be 
wanned by affection, and industry the ventilator, 
renewing the atmosphere, and bringing fresh salubrity 
day by day, while over all as a protecting canopy and 
glory, nothing will suffice except the blessing of God. 



Value of Knowledge. — Knowledge is the true 
alchemy that turns everything it touches into gold. 
It gives us dominion over nature, unlocks the store- 
house of creation, and opens to us the treasures of tbs 
universe. 

Not Missed.— If your sister, while engaged in a 
tender conversation with her sweetheart, requests yon 
to bring her a glass of water from the adjoining room, 
you can start on your errand, but you need not return. 
Tou will not be missed. 



" First class in astronomy stand up. Where does ths 
sun rise f • " Please sir, down in our meadow ; seed it 
yesterday.'* ** Hold your tongue, you dunce. Where 
does the sun rise f " ♦*Ifcnow— in the east" "Right. 
** And why does It rise in the east, my boy ?" " Bccanse 
the *cast' makes everything rise." " Out, you booby, 
go to the back seat." 

Two Irishmen were travelling to Portland, Me.» 
when they stopped to examine a guide board. ^'Twelvs 
miles to Portland," exclaimed one. " Six miles apace, 
jist," said the other. And they trudged on, apparent' 
iy well gratified at their sudden proximity to the forest 
dty. 

At Adrian, Mich., a lady saw an engine house with a 
steeple, and innocently asked a gentleman attendant, 
" What church is that ?" The gentleman, after read- 
ing the sign, "Deluge No. 3," replied, *'I guess it 
must be the Third Baptist !". 

" Pa didn't I hear you say the other day you wanted 
a cider press?" "Yes, daughter; where can I get 
one ?" " Why, you try * Zeke' Stokes ; he hugged me 
the other evening at the party, an* I tcU yoo, he made 
me grunt !" _ __ 

Two men flred at an eagle at the same time, and 
killed him. An Irishman observed, "They might have 
saved their powder and shot, for the fall would have 
killed him." 
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To Oar PHtroiui and Aeents* 

As we draw near the close of the Tolume, for the year 
60C, wc cannot but fbvl grateful to oar nnmerooB 
i^-ents In all sections of this vast country, for the liberal 
manner in which they have labored with us to extend 
the circulution of Tub American Fabmsr. Commenc- 
ing the pubUcatloo of tliis paper after the time when 
dubs were made up for 1866, and with every obstacle to 
overcome, which always meets a new paper, we had 
great faith we should succeed ; and it Will be gratiQrlng 
to our host of readers to Know that Thb PARinBR is 
rapidly increasing in circulation, and that it is gaining 
in public fkvor with every succeeding number. And 
for this we are chiefly indebted to our numerous cor- 
respondents who have so liberally contributed to its 
columns. 

Teud Aubbican Farmbb Is the Practical Farmer's 
Own Paper. In its pages they can meet and discuss on 
friendly ground, drawing out the ideas, opinions and 
results of practical obsorvatlon ttom experienced far- 
mers and other writers, who have written for the agri- 
cultural press for a number of yeai s. Therefore, to our 
intelligent correspondents and our voluntary agents, 
we are indebted for placing Tna Fabmsb on a solid and 
enduring basis, and it is cheering to us to know, as we 
do from our numerous letters, that Thb Fabmxb is giv- 
ing general satisfaction. We shall spare no efforts or 
expense to make the fiiturc numbers still more inter- 
esting and profitable. Our list of correspondents is 
gradually increasing, which will make the paper still 
more valuable. 

As the time Is now approaching to form clubs, for 
1867, we desire to call tlie attention of our Mends to 
that flact, and hope they will still labor with us to Air- 
ther Increase our list of subscribers for 1867. 

Vfiiii the now volume we shall have a fteah design for 
our heading, which we think will give gcaeral satisfac- 
tion ; ai^d with other arrangements which are In progress 
for better paper, and better lliusirations, we hope to 
make the next volume, for 1807, still more worthy the 
liberal patronage Thb Fabmsb has enjoyed during the 
present year. 

At the agricultural iairs, which are soon to be held In 
every connty and State, will be a good opportunity to 
interest those who do not take the paper, and to form 
ehibs. Let all our friends and readers speak a good 
word for Thb Farmbb, when they meet their neighbors, 
sod ask them to subscribe. It is the cheapetl sgricuitu- 
111 jommal In America, and no fiumer caa well refuse 
to small a sum when asised to subscribe, at our club 
rates, J6r the Practical Farmer's Own Paper. Form 
dubs early, for 1867, and as they are sent in, we will 
enter tha namea on our boo^s, and send to all new sub- 
scriben the remainder of this volume free. Now is the 
time to get up clubs, and with this number we ittue a 
tuppitment^ containing Qur l^ <^ J^rgmiumt^ which are 
open to all. We desire to oompfBusats pur nomerons 
sgents In some way for their disinterested efforts, and 



hope they will do all they can to create a large circula- 
tion for the •* Farmer's Paper»* for 1867. 



In^ulrtes and Answers. 



Miss B. asks, " How can I get rid of lice on fowls r» 
Our method when troubled with these pests, has 
always been to give the hen house a thorough cleansing, 
then a good whitewashing, filling up all the cracks 
with lime, and afterwards sprinkling the floor and 
roosting polls with ashes or dirt. Get some com meal, 
and boil it, mixing in With it when cold, some powdered 
sulphur, and feed to the fowls once or twice a week, 
and continue until all the lice have skedaddled. A litr 
tie sulphur well rubbed into the feathers will be a 
great impetus to their departure. This plan has never 
failed to clear them out, and our fowls are seldom 
troubled with them. 

Messrs. Eds.:— I have eight peach trees on the north 
side of my house that never bear. Can some of your 
readers tell me what to do with them ? They are thrifty 
to all appearance, and loaded every spring with bios- 

What is 1 



the cause. 



Boms, but which fall to mature, 
and is there any remedy ?•— /. S. 

Messbs. Eds.:— Will your correspondent "F. W. 
C.,'* inform me where I can get a bushel of hop roots 
to plant out, snd what the expense would be. If yon 
will let me know, you will oblige. Yours, Ac. , G. A. 

Messrs. Eds.;— I take your paper and like it very 
much, and should like to have the following questions 
answered through your columns :— 

1. Do bees smother in the winter, or freeze, as they 
do with me, with plenty of honey in the hive, and the 
hive ptit Into a snug place ? (a) 

2. What will keep moths out of the hive, or kill 
them when In it? (b) 

3. Would putting them in the cellar prevent smoth- 
ering In the winter, and would it be injurious to the 
bees to be in the darkr (<r) 

4. What kind of clover makes the most honey for 
bees? {d)— Young Farmer, MilU Co,, Jowa, 

(a) Bses both smother and fresco to death. The 
greatest loss is caused by suffocation. Top ventilation 
is important in winter. 

(6) We know of no way of keeping the moth out of 
the hives or destroying them when In. J. H. Graves, 
of this city, invented a moth detective bottom, and U 
is said to be the best remedy known. 

(e) A dark dry cellar is good for wintering bees, bnt 
a thorough top ventilation is Indispensable. 

{d) White clover Is our main dependence for honey. 
Very little Is obtained from red. 

Trb Lamb Family Knzttino Machine.— This vain- 
able invention is fast gaining in public favor, and we 
are glad to learn that the demand is very great for this 
Isbor-saving machine. The Lamb machine is acknowl' 
edged by all competent judges to be superior to any 
other now manufactured. It has taken the highest 
premium at every State and County Fair where 
exhibited, and obtained the gold medal at the last fair 
of the American Institute, New York. It will do any 
kind of knitting desired, and is fast becoming sn 
household necessity. 

The latest returns (July 81.) of the cattle plague glvs 
a07 cases for the week, and a total of 251,086 attacked. 
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Aerlealtnna ExltlMUons for 1866. 



StAte Fa.irs. 

Oalifornla Baenmento Bept 10--15 

.Canada Weat Toronto Bept »4-27 

•iHlnoia Chioasro Bept 86-28 

Indiana Indianapolis Oct 1-6 

Iowa Burlington Sept 18, 21 

Kentucky :PwIb Oct 1-6 

Kansas Leavenworth Oct 9-18 

Lonialana New Orleans Nov. 80 

Minnesota Rochester Bept 11-14 

Michigan Lansing • Bept 18-U 

Missouri Bt LoiUs Oct ^6 

National Hone Fair . . .Kahunazoo Oct 2-6 

New England Brattieboro Bept 4-7 

N«w Hampshire Manchester Bept 18-21 

New York. Saratoga Bept 11-14 

Ohio Dajton Bept 85-29 

Oregon Salem Oct 17-20 

PennsylTanla Easton Bept 85-% 

Wlsoonsin Jaaesvllle Bept 85-88 

Yermont Brattieboro Bept 11-14 

Oounty X*»lrs. ) 

NEW YOBK. 

AlbMiy Albaoj Sept 85-88 

Oattaraugus Olean Bept 18-80 

Ohenango Norwich Sep 1 1 8-20 

BeUware BloomrlHe Bept 85-27 

Genesee Batarla Sept 19-80 

Jeflerson Waterloo Sept 18-80 

LiTingston Oeneseo Sept 86-87 

Monroe Bochester Bept 1 8-80 

Niagara Lockport Sept 19-81 

OorOand Sept 19, 80 

Putnam Osnnel Sept 18-14 

Queens Minneola Sept 87, 88 

Bensselaer Troy Oct 2,4 

Seneca Waterloo Oct 8-4 

Susquehanna Valley... Undilla Bept 85-88 

St Lawrence Cantoc Bept 85-87 

Tompkins Tmmanshurg Bept 19-81 

Washington. Salem Sept 19-81 

Wayne Fklmyra Sept 87-89 

MAINE. 

....Bellhst OetS-6 

...IWmlngton Oct 8-5 

.. Honlton Bept 86, 87 

NEW HAMPSHIBEw 

. ..Concord Sept 86-87 

YERMONT. 

Addison Mtddlebury Bept 19-81 

Caledonia St Johnsbnry Sept 18-80 

Chittenden Burlington Sept 19-81 

Bntland Rutland 

Windham .Newfane Oet 81,4 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable Barnstable Oet 9 

Bristol Taun ton Oct 9 

Berkshire Pittaflel<L Oet 8 

Essex Haverhill* Bept 86 

SVanklln Greenlleld Sept 97 

Honsatonio Great Barrington Bept 86 

Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden, Northampton Oct 4 

Hampshire Amherst Bept 86 

Hampden Springfield ....OctS 

Hampden East Palmer Oet 9 

Highland Middlefleld Sept 18 

Hooric Valley North Adams Bept 16 

Middlesex Concord Bept 80 

Middlesex South Framlngham Bept 18 

Middlesex North Lowell Bept 87 

Martha'8 Vineyard WestTtobuy Oct 16 

Nantucket Nantucket Bept 26 

Norfolk ' Bedfaam • . . Sept 87 

Plymouth Bridgewater Sept 27 

Whately Whately Oct 3 

Worcestftr Worcester Bept 90 

Worcester West Bam Bept 87 

Worcester North Fltchbnrg Bept 86 

Worcester South Stnrbrldge... Oot4 

Worcester Southeast... MUford Sept 26 

CONNECTICUT. 
Peqosbuck Bristol Oct 10 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bnoka 5»^"^J^ Sept 86. « 

Cluster W«*teheater 8e»t81ki6 

I>oyleft»wii T>Qj\Mb9wn o^^'^^ 



Waldo 

tnmkUn... 
Aroostook . 



Menlmae Blver . 



Northampton Nazareth Oct 86 

Susquehanna Montroee 8eptl9,» 

OHIO. 

Ashtabula JeiTerson Sept fi, T 

Ashland Ashland Oct 2, 4 

Clinton Wilmin«liiBn ..'.'. Bept 19-21 

Columbiana New Lisbon Bept 25-27 

Champaign Urbana Bept 2fr-2j 

Dehtware Delaware Bept 19-Jl 

Erie Bandusky Bept 18-21 

Pranklln Columbus Bept 11-14 

GarrettSTUle (Portage Ca) Oct 8-4 

g»*ene Xenla ^ Bept 12-15 

Geanga :Bnrton Sept 85-2T 

g«»38^(fr^) Olarldon BeptlS-JB 

Harrison Cadii Oct 8-6 

Highland..... HlUsboro : Oct 8-5 

}f^ ^7^- Sept 11-14 

yoking Newark Oct W 

Muskingum.... ZanesTlUe Sept 12-14 

Portage EaTenna Sept 19-81 

Plymouth (Richland Ca) Sept 26-K 

ft^eW (Summit Co.) Sept 86-28 

f«^»l« (Medina Ca) Bep t 20-2S 

Summit .Akron Oct 9-6 

ga^*^: Oanton Bept 26-28 

TwjMburg Twlnsburg 8ept4-« 

TnimbaU Warren Bept 19^ 

Warren Lebanon Sept6-T 

KENTUCKY. 

Bourbon Pirie Sept 8-6 

Central Kentoeky DanWlle Bept — 

g«ri«« Cynthlana Bept 18-81 

Nelson Bardstown Sept 18-21 

Warwft Bowling Oreen Sept. 18-20 

NEW JSSSBY. 

Mwnumtli Freehold Sept 19-20 

Morris Morrlstown Sept 10-11 

MICHIGAN. 

Clinton 8t Johns Sept 27-28 

^^^ Jaek«« Bept 24-28 

Washtenaw Ann Arbor TOct 8-5 

ILLINOIS^ 

gSJv- Virginia Sept 4-8 

^^^ Sept 17-26 

Jf«kson Sept 18-20 

Mwon Decatur Sept 17-21 

8K*« 9^^^^ Sept 18-20 

|5<»J» Pewla Sept 12-21 

Stark Toulon 6ept 6-7 

WISCONSIN. 

J'S'W"^ Oreen Bay Sept 86-27 

WjJ«tto Ditfllngton Sept27-2» 

Polk.... OsoeoU Sept 18-12 

Horse Shmr MUwnnkee..., sSt 11-18 

Sauk , Baraboo.. : (>ct 19-21 

IOWA. 

Cerro Gordo Mason Sept 80-21 

Central Distrtei I>eB Moines Bept 11-18 

Floyd ChsrlesClty Sept 19 20 

Page Clarendon Sept 80-22 

Scott D»Tenport ^.Oct 8-1 

CANADA. 

IVovineial Toronto Sept 94-87 

South Waterloo Preston ; . . Oet 8 



LltenuT Nottees, ike. 



•'^"i.'! 



THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOUENALllor J 

Contains portraits of Benj. Franklin, Lewis Cass, C. 
F. BrydgM, Bninell, Mrs. Farkhurstj Ac, with artielss 
on Responsibility; Sowing and Reaping; the Servant 
(^estlon; Getting Married , Writing, «he Fhilosopbj 
of Phonography; How to Live; Air and Sunlight; 
Summer, and its Lessons; Oyer Rating; Head and 
Body; Kan Monkeys; Insanity, and ReUgiova Excite- 
ments; Physiognomy, Time, Tone, Yeneratloii, I>oii- 
ble Chins, Large Ears, Ac. 30 eents, or •& a year. 
Fowler A Wells, N. Y. 

On up a clab for TBI Fasmbk. 
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Notes on tl&e Weather, Crotn Julj Ifttli to 
Altera At 15t]&» 

When the hist notca wore given to 'July 15th, we 
were in the midat of the Tisated eyde, aa itprpTed to be. 
For tflking tJve days, eiidhijj with the 17th, the mean 
heat waa 83.4; the hottest day, the 16th, 86.8 5>, and 
its noon, 98° ; but the hottest noon, 95o on the 16th, 
and the day, 86.0 3. This is the hottest five days on 
the record of 90 years. The successive days at 90©, 
and above, ncvir have exceeded four, and above CO© 
only on three dnys in Bucccsskjn. The hottest noon or 
8 p. M., was \QZ^y in 1845 ; and the next hottest, 98 © , 
but rarely above 95© or 96©; Thte was a very hot 
period, wide over the country, and more severe, and 
on more days at the South. 

The mean heat of last half ot July was 73.8©, and 
the general nvcmge, 71.0- ; and the mean of the month 
waa 74.8©, exceeding the general average, 70.7 by 
3.60 © . The hottest month in 80 years, was July, 1867, 
74.8©, only half a decree higher than the present The 
hottest half month was in June, 1858, 77.7©, last half. 

The rain of the month only 1.86 inches ; very small 
and getting dry. Harvest of wheat chiffly In the 
fourth week, and admirable weather for haying and 
harvesting. Crops exceed the anticipations, contrary 
to the predictions. 

AoansT came in dry, but in fonr days there fell 2.88 
inches of water, and all nature smiled again. In the 
first half we had 8.80 inches fVom the rains, chiefly on 
t he Sd. and 4th, the lOt h and 13th. The potato crop and 
the grass much improved by the ndns. 

This first half has been cold tor August, the mean 
heat being 04.9 ^ , and exceeded by the general average 
five degrees, that being 70.0 =>.. We have had this half 
month colder once in 30 years— 1839, and then only 
one- tenth degree lower, 64.8©. The hottest noon, 
76 © , and hottest day 67.3 © . On the 15th, the lower wind 
was from the noitheuat; clouds low and raln4lke, the 
barometer iibovo the avera<;c, and rising all day. When 
the lower clouds disappeared towards evening, the 
upper were moving from the west or northwest, as they 
were the day before, and doubtless had been all the 
time showing reason why the clouds were rainless. 

The plciisant weather for the fortnight has advanced 
forming operations, while the fall harvest has become 
promlalng. With some diseases of the season, the 
health of this section is uncommonly good. Flowers 
and faults of the season too abound. What a call for 
gratitude and praise. 

Prise EMay KIttmber. 

Iv our next, we shall publish a lot of valuable essays, 
which we have received in response to our call in pi-e- 
Tious numbers, and which we think will be worth more 
to our readers, than a yearns subscription. We shall 
have the number out early, so that all new subseribei-s 
for 1807 may at once receive their first number. All 
new •ubsclbcrs for 1867 sent In thia month will com- 
mence with the Ovtobcr number of this year. Let all 
our fiiends try and increase our list of subscribers. • 



BxSraot* f^om I««tters« 



"J. F. W." writes us from Green Co., Wis., under 
date of August 12th, as follows :— 

Messrs £d8.-- It has rained for two weeks past on wi 
average of every third day, and yesterday, Saturday, 
commenced about 1 ▲. M., and rained almost incessant- 
ly until 7 p. M. Wheat is mostly cut, and in shoclc, and 
reports are that many shocks and bundles lying on the 
ground are sprouted * right smart,* and the prospect 
is that much will be spoiled. 

*• The crop U full an average. Oata are very heavy 
and badly lodged. Com in the first part of the season 
did not promise much, hut for three weeks past has 
come on rapidly. Hay was a good crop and plenty; 
but the last of hay*ng was wet, and some was not saved 
good, Fruit prospects are very fair considering the 
State of Wisconsin, which will in time be a good fruit 
State, the opinion of some to the contrary notwithstaud- 
mg. Buckwheat, not much sown in this vieiulty. 
MarkeU lower:— Wheat, $1 to 1.25; com, 45c; oats, 
28c ; hay, $6; wool, 40c to 60c ; butter, a6c ; eijjis, 12c ; 
beef, ^; hogs, $8. The abundance of rain for a few 
days past will give a start to grass for fall feed." 

"J. W. P." writes us, August 18th, from MidJlcbur^»h, 
N. Y.—*' Crops look well through the valley, and marly 
all secured. Hops are backward, hanging in blow ten 
days longer than usual, and in many yards there is 
blight." 

H. A. Pbabb writes us from West Virginia as fol- 
lows:— "It is very dry here. The corn crop will be 
short. There was not half a crop of liny, WLdHt 
better than a year ago. Fruit generally a lalliro. My 
tobacco crop will be light. I am the only one In this 
neighborhood that raises the weed." 

From our Hammonton, New Jirsey correspondent, 
wc Icara that ** the strawberry crop was almost u Ijiriiire, 
but the blackberry crop has been equal to last ynir In 
cash received. Several of our fniit jirowers l.jive net 
$1,600 to $3,000, and that too, in a season dryer than evt r 
before known. We are having a line rain to-day, (Aug 
13th,) and with one exception, the only rain liuii has 
soaked the ground since early in June. Yet with all 
this drouth, crops grow well and none have been injuri'd 
by it." 



FLOUn— White wheat, ♦14@|lfi.00. K«<l. ti«.iH»®lJUx». 
GUAIN-Wblt« wlieftt, 840(^2500. KcU. t^mt^ti:^ i:«m-.i. >ia 
(aiMJc lioilcv, 75@S0c Oat^45c®fi0. Kye, bo<a:rt.c. 

\VlH)L^«^Oc: 

PUOVlSIOitS— Lwd, tto. Buttor, 2ii(a«>c. Kirn:. ...>c 
Cbeose, 1&^19. PutalovS, TSe. 

-"^"^ Nkw York. Au;'. 1^. 
KLOni!— Mnrkct for 8Ute and Vrv^Xrm tl»iir is ii) '. 15 
coins l.Aver. buj.oi-flne State, tCOOCf.,^ < «); Kxlra StaU-. T '0 
(a^rH.lO; choice »Uit«, ifO.lS^tlO.^; Min.Hiiw. Wf.«.tirn. ♦fi.iM® 
<.xlo : coimiioii t« iTRtlium extra West.ii , T.G«»(9f4 ♦t».6>. (i*:.!- 
lui/ii lo p«mhI hl.iiphi;! biandt eata round i.oop Ohlo,*y.00@10.i», 

I '''(;'l!'AlN-\ni,ui-ChIcagoap Mlhvaul;i;6 

2-2r. ; lu- w ainbvr SlaU-, 276(^285. Kyo nctlve .-iml jinn^r at ^^ 

'JO •. CrtiiiKhi, 110c. C<>rii--iJU(a&lc for in:Vrior, mid M)(a>2>i«Ji'r 

>i,:iM:in'rini\L'<l Wc.slurn,TT>tfc for darn ./iMl, "»dJISc lor white 

I W c'r^ur n. Oflt»--4i>(aK7c for Chlca|?u, 4; (^i>iV!ie fur Milwaukee, 64 

I @;»5c inwo, asa tJt Jw»ey, and »c lor State. - . • 
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WOOL— Maricet doll and aom«whjit Iitm^I^ at SO^SS^o for 
domestic fle6e«,5Teibr tabbed, M^aOo m Tazaa, &Q»tctor 
OalifornU. 

HOPS-lLurket quiet at 16^S5o for American and 66^760 for 
Ibreifii. 

PBOV18ION»-$83.M^89.87 for new mea»-oloeing at $8i.«l 
eaab; $80.35^80.75 for old mess ; and 127.25^27.76 for prime. 
Cot meats— 15(^t6jl^c for shoulders, and :<0<Q^22c for hams. Lard, 
18X^21 Mc. Batter, 20(^8dc for Ohio, and 80^42^0 for Btatei 
Otieose, 6^190 for common to prime. 

BmrwALO, Aag. IS. 

7L0TJK— No. 1 sprioff wheat at $10.60. 

GRAIN— Wheat— Michigao at 280o; Cora— 09X^7Oo fbr No; 
l,(»o for No. 2, and 68^0 for Toledo. Oats— prime No. 1 Chl- 
osMMSt 89a No. 1 Milwaakee Bye sold at 80. Oreea Bay held 

PROYISIONS-Pork, $84.60. Laid, Slo for dtj, and 21^^ 

ttc for Western. , 

CnoAOO, Aog. 1& 

OBAIN— New wheat, 186^195 for Na 1, and 185^i84c%r Na 
1 Com— 56K(&57Xc for Na 1, 66X<^M^efor No. Sl Oata 
doll at 27X<^29c for Na 1, and 25^25^0 for Na 1. 

PBOYISIONS— Mess pork $84. 

^The hop crop both in this ooantiT and England will be light, 
■o that prices will inrobablj rale higher than erer before. From 
prirate information from England, we learn that the hops are 
not looking weU in that oonntrr, and will not yield half last 
year's crop. The season for picking will be late in this coantry 
as also in England and on the continent of Earope.— Eds. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Batm or ADYnnsiNfl — $2.60 per square, or 26 cents a lino per 
month ; one oolnmn, each insertion, $26.00. Disphiyed adyer- 
tisamenta and eats inserted at the same rates. Bpedalnotioesi 
60 cents a line. 



QRAPB VINES GROWN, 

BT PERByS PATENT— merit their saperioritr in size, 
Tigor, and healthy growth, by the ample room gtven them 
in the constraction ot my patent Half a million vines are 
grown at this establishment Send stamp for return postage on 
price list or two red stamps for retail catalogue, containing cut 
and flill description of my patent method of propagating. Ad- 
dross, F. L. PERRY, Canandalgua, N. Y. sep -tf 



TO BUT OB 8BIiI<9 

rpBEES AND PLANTS, TREE SEEDS AND CUTTINOS, 
X at the beit Durket prices. Send for THOMAS WRIQHT8 
Wholesale Lot Price list containing an immense amount Col- 
Iseted from ftoiit growers, nurseries, and roliable sources gener- 
ally Na 86 Arcade, Bodiester, N, Y. 
S6p-lt» 



I]JIjXJB17JEiA.'37£3D 0A.XAJL4OOX7X2 

or 

HARDT BULBS, 

FOR THB AVTVUn OF 18««, AKD 

inXjOR-A-lLi GHJIIDE3, 

Is now pablished. It contains descriptions of the b«it 
HyadnUif, Tulips, GraBOMt, UUm, *e^ 

With foil descriptions and plain and foil directions for Planting, 
Culture, Pricos, &c. Illostrated with nameroas fine engrsTings, 
and a beautiful colored plate of the 

Single and Doable Tulip and Seilla. 

My importations from the bestBolb Growers of Holland are this 
season larger than ever before, and I flatter myself the finest lot 
of Bulbs ever brought to this country. 

THIS CATALOGUB AND GUIDE 

is published for the benefit of my customers, and I will forward 
it 10 erery one as rapidly ss possible. To all others, I charge 10 
cents per copy, which is not half the cost Postage prepaid to 
all. All lovers of flowers who design to plant Balos tnic foil 
will find it to their interest to obtain my catalogue. 
AddrM% JAMMBYKK, 
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OOB-9AWIN6 MACHINERT.- FARMERS 

HORtiEPOWERS, d:c., Ac For lUustrated Circdara, 
containing desorlption, Ac, Ac, address, 

J. W. MOUNT, Medin* Iron Works, 



septrtf 



Medina, Orleans Co., N. ' 



PmiiADBIiPHIA, 

rpHB LARGEST, BEST, AND MOST PRODUCTIYK, 

X Hardy Raspberry. Stood oprotected 16 « below, and lOd » 

aboTe sero, and areraged orer $13 per buahel the past snsunei: 

llleiealfe Burly and Acrlenltvilst Stmw- 

berrlea— irilson'e Early and Klttatttany 

Blackberrlee. 

Other Vines, Plants, and Trees for sale. Bend for Catalogues 

grmtiA WILUAM PARRY, 

Mpt-4t Cinnaminson, N. J. 



NATIONAIi CIGAR HAOMIlfB. 

PUT MONEY IN THE PURSE BY MAKHTO YOTJK 
own cigars, thus saying for yourself the large profits nuk<l« 
by dealers. With this machine you become a dgar maker with- 
out learning the trade. ItmakeadgarsatanezpenMcf onl7 3< 
cent each, as good ss are sold for 6 and 10 oents each, thus Barioe 
more than the cost of this machine in the first 900 eigan it 
makes. This is a great selling article tot agents, as it has odIt 
Just been introduoed. Sent anywhere, with foil direction! for 
using, on receipt of $& Address, Q&ANYILLE MEADE, 
Thompsonville, WiSw sept-it 



THB 

MOTHER'S 

J U R N A 



lJ 



AND FAMILY VISITANT, 

it a Monthly Msgadne for Mothers snd the Honseholdt embellish- 
ed with Bngrarlngs and Musia It is praetieal In parpoee, sub- 
stantial in matter, attraetiTe in styloid ftamlahea a salotarf 
Christian Uterature for the Family. To aid Moth«ra in their 
noble but dUBeolt work, and to make the hoasehold healthy, 
happy, nsefol, and good, is the object of Tm. JoumxAu 

ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF A TEAR. 

FIt« oopies, t7. Ten copies. flS. Single nnmbersi 16 cents. 
Agents wanted in erery church, town, ana rilUga, to secure sub- 
soriben. Dhwet aU leUen to MOTHERS* JOURNAL 
sep-tf 600 Broadway, New York. 



AGENTS WANTKJD^For the only worfc of the kind 
yet pablished— the book for CTery hootebold, eoBtalniag 
popolar biogEH>bies of the 

HEROES OF THE WAR, 

who brought the great Rebellion to a triomphant eloae— to be 
found in J. T. HEADLEY^ latest and beat work, entttled. 

"Qrait and Mma, M Cmpaiiiis anil 



Comptote in one kna Tolnma, with SO atael portnalta, Wttle 
scenes and maps. The most attractiTe work erer offervd to 
agents. Bend for tarmsjnd territor]|r^ Add 

sep-lt 



EL B. TREAT 4 00, i..»„».i^ 

664 Broadway, New York. 



rriHE 8UBS0RIBER, the original shipper of tUa popular 
X breed of swine, oontinnes to fill orders flrom hla eztansire 
•took and other well seleeted and preminm ftook on rMsonabU 
tarmsk Send for a drenlar embraolng all neosssary lafomiAtiua 
forbtMdlnffiBdauaageinaat AMraaa, TH0& WOOtD. 
OMJtai, CkiStwOssriA.. 
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ESTABLISHED 1830. 

TV, S. ILiittley (Incite H. E. SCookeir &; Co.,) I^roprletor. 



A O A RID, 



Hatxto told All my Intflreit la tha Bett SBt»t« tad 
NoiMtj eio^k, kaowa m IIm "^BOCHBSTES C0MM£BCIAL 
NUB8BBIS8,* to mj Utep«rta«r, William B. LiRLa, Bsq., I 
take this method of ezpreaaiag the hope th*t the food wIU ead 
ikror whioh thepnblle hsTe to loag thowa towaxda theoe Nor- 
MTlee, maj aow be exteaded to them aader thefa- prebeat propri- 
etor. With ample reeoorpea, aadtmialalied by the war, aad 
naimpalred hf loaaea, he la prepared to lUl large orden, aad to 
fill them watt. 

Hia extaaaiTe grooadai eoaTaaieatlj loeated, and ooaaiatlag of 
Tarled aad exoelleat aoUa adi^ted to the growth of all Tarietiaa 
of Nonarx Stock; hiaaameroaa bearlagapeoimea treat; ami hia 
improred propagttlaf hooteat will be ibaiid well worth tiiait 
from thoae wlahlag to parehaaa. 

I hope tad belieTt thtt the homiabto poalttoa whloh fhete 
Konariea hare held la the pobllo eatiaiAtloa, wlU be loag mala- 
talBedlathehandaorfhapceaeatowaer. H. B. HOOKSK. 

Boohaatar, 9. T., Jaaaarj 1«» 186C 

^in Thaae aoraarlea aow oeeopj aaarly THBBB HTJSDBBD 
ACBB8 of grooad, all la a thorough atate of ealttiratioa. The 
oflioe aad HOICB OBOUHDS, (oeoapyteg M aaraa,) are dtaated 
OB Beat Aveaae, oae of the flaeat tTeaaet of the dtjoC Boch- 
eatar, la the imaMdltU aabacbt, tad I eardkllj lavlte tU oar 
frieada of thaae aaraarte^ aad all thoae lataraatedta hortlealtnra, 
to Ttait the pTMnlaii aad laapaet the p<9wlag atock. 

W. &LITTLS. 



SPECIALTIES AND NOVELTIES, 



0*The IbUowlag artidea are partioalarlj noted, beeaaae mj 
atoek of them la aaeonmioaly good, oa aeoooat of whleh, I 
beUeTo I oaa offar apeolal ladaeemeata to parehaaera: 
Arbor TltiB, 81b«rlaui— A flae lot, oae aad two yaara dd. 
Beeelk and Blm— Puma-LaATxa— Good Flaata, ofdlf- 

tnantalaaaw 
Berberrj— PuaPLa-LaATaa-Forhedgea— ▲ haadaoaie atodL 
llentela €reiiat»— FLoaa FLavA— ▲ aew doable-ilowwii^ 

Deatdat perflMtljr hardy, aad a dedded aoqaldttoa. 
Omp« TlnM-^I beUere my atodc Ot the fbllowiag yarletlea 

of Grap<i Ylaea la aaaqrpaeaed, at leaatla quality, yIx.: of Dab> 

AWAaa, loxA, TaBAWij.i, AsnoanAO, OaaraLDia^ Coaooaa, 

aadothera. 
Mwfmn illllnce— A Taiy tstaadTa atoek of thla flat flower- 
lag ahrah, eapedally adapted formaklag baratlftd hedges 
J^nnlper, IrlaK^A great qaaatlty of flae yoaag Plaatt ^ 

thla popular BTergraea. 
Klitetlniiy BUekb«rrr— A good atoek of thla aew 

BladLberry, probably a gr$at iteqititiHan, 
Pansy— A aew aovaLS-FLowaiiirt paaay; qalte vatqw. 

Priea, $8 par dot. 
Fine, 9warf-Pniva Motah a G ood, atod[y yoaag Flaata 

of thla baaAanM Bra^peea, BOW n^dly eomlag late IbTor. 
Bo — S »tomgFUmi$ 9n Oair mm raatt^ grom^J^rom eal- 

Mttfft, (aot root-grafted). Oae of the flaeat aaaortmaata af 

Ji^trM Pary«tfM<at thai eta be famd. 



leAr to VaiMcyBMa, Scalvt, Hafltaw, tad mil latendad la the ealtlTadaa of ISBBB aad FLABTB, «ar vtVAi. lasm aao 
vara Aaaoamaar ov avaanT aiooa:, eoaalattBg af dl fha 

STANDARD AND DWARF FRUTT TREES, SMALL FRUITS, VINES, AC 

Alao afwy daaeriptloa of 

SwrdLy Ormfciif ntrt. rFvees* SlurulMi anct Plants. 
^Sr Sendl Ibr tko He^r Ctrenlar* AddtooM, 



|\rB OITEB FOB THB YALL TIUDB a tcit aaperior 
W lotof oae aad two-yaar dd loaa, lartdla, Adlroadao, 
Delaware, OoBoord, Diaaa, Bartfbrd F»ollflo,aad other pcomlatag 
Ttrletlea, by the doaea, haadred, or thooaaad. We hare added 
toonr prartonaly krge aaaortmeat ovm-uMi» of the atook of 
Tinea fbrmerly growa aad aold aadiir the aame aad flna of L 



Tinea fbrmerly growa aad aold aadar the aame aad Una of 
EL Babooek*Ciai,aadBaboook* Hai«,whiali«aaUeaaatol 
Urge orden of dl the leadlagTarUtlaa. PMee Uat, peat paid. 



H. S. mialiBB, 

D B3 N T I S T , 

P ALWAYS BBADT TO ATTEND TO THE BSCE8SITIB8 
of thoae deafarlag Dentd Berrloea, aad the pabllo are aaaored 
that for promptBe6& aa well aa quali^ aad priee of work he 
win give eatire ntla&ctloa. 

TEETH BZTBACTBD WITHOUT PAIN.) 

Call aad aee aa^ Baaianber the aambar— orer 

M BTATB BTIBT, WMOMm, M. T. (WtttHdAl 
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CIDBR WANTBD. 

rpHE SIJBSGRIBEB will fornlsfi CaAks and pay dash for any 
X quantity of 

delirerad at the Ballroad or OanaL For ftarther |wrtieQlara» ad- 
diMs, HORACE WILLIAMS, Agent 
Boflhlo, N. Y. Bay-6t 



PBHVTIAN GUANO ftUBSTITUTB. 



BAf BONE SUFEBPHOSPHATE OF UHE, 

For all Orops and Planteu 



[SICUSXD BT OOPTUOBT.] 




BAUGH AND 80N8, 

PatenteoB and Sole Mann&otmeiB, PMladelpliia. 

In eonstant and snceetoral nse thronghont the Atlantic States 
tor twelve years past Reoommended by some of the mdat 
practical aericultimsts in the country. A single trial will oon- 
Tuoe any farmer of Its ralue. 
Sold in all the principal towns in the country. 

BA0CFH, BB0THES8, ft CO:, 
General Wholesale Agents, 
181 Pearl St., Hew Terk. 
jrST PrBLISHED. 

"* How to Haiiitam the Fertdlitj of Americfln Farms 
and Plantatioiia.'' 

Tlilrteenth Edition. Eighty-four pages. Mailed free of <;aaxge 
wpon application. >tt-2t 



CHESTER WHITE PIGS 

F o xi s A iLi x: • 

nilT BT EXPRESS TO ILL PIBTS OF THE UBTI^D 
STATES* 

FOB CIRCULARS AND I^BICSa, ABDBBS8, 

M. P. BOTEB ft 00, GKim Tree, Chester Co., Pens, 
jy-tf 



3PIiE©EItVE YOUR FRXJI'T. 

. BPEHOEE'S 

PATZn SELF-SEALING 

FRUIT JARS. 

THE MOST RELIABLE, 
A. Perfeot Buooess. 

The Easiest to Open and Close. 

Will Prodnee the Greatest and Host 

Perfect Yaonnm, without which 

Pmit will not K«ep: 

- ^F* Consult your iatereatt and bay 
no other. Wbolesalo head<in«rter8, No. 
88 Exchange at 
iiiy-5t OOLBMAV ft BAJBVBS. 




BOOKS FOR FARBEBBS. 



For Sole at ttte OfBce of tl&e Ana^rlean Faraier. 



Allen's Ftorra Book 11.50 

Allen's Rural Architectnre » '...*.... 1.50 

Bridgman's Fruit Manual 75 

Bridgman's Young Gardener's Aaslstaot. 100 

Brown's Field Book of Manures l.M 

Bulst's Kitchen Gardener l.OO 

Burr's Garden Vegetables S.50 

Canary Btrd«» Manual for Bird Keepers Oi 

Coles' American Fruit Book 75 

Dadd's Horse Hoctor ; l.M 

Dadd's Cattle Doctor 1..V) 

Danas Mock Bfiuraal 1.00 

Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of America :}.*)0 

Downlng's Cottage Architecture S.'JO 

Darlington's American Weeds and UseAil Planto 1.75 

Rverybody's Lawv-er 1.60 

Farmer's Brery Day Book 8.00 

Farm Ihnlnage— French 1.50 

Field's Fear Culture \ 1.25 

Flax Culture 50 

Fuller's Grape Culturist 1.50 

Hop Culture « 

Gardenjnffatthe South 1.25 

Horse and his Diseases, by Jennings 1.60 

Horse Doctor, 'w Complete Farrier 15 

Horse Taming, by Rarey 15 

Johnson's Elt^ments 1.25 

Johnson's Agricultural Chemistry 1.75 

Ktlppart's Land Drainage 1.50 

Klippart's Wheat PUMit 1.00 

I^ngstroth on the Bee 2 '^ 

Manual of Agriculture, by Emerson and Flint 1.00 

Miner's Poultry Book 60 

Miss Beecher's Domestic Receipt Book l.:0 

Mnnn's Land Drainer 75 

My Farm of Kdgefwood 100 

Onion Culture 25 

Our Farm of Four Acres 80 

Pbin on Grape Culture 1.50 

Pardee on Strawberries « 75 

Quinby's Mystery of Bee Keeping 1.50 

Rogers' Sciuntiflo Agriculture 1 00 

Sloan*s Homestead Arebttectore, 900 engimTinga 4.00 

Ten Acres Enough 1.50 

The Practical Shepherd, by RandUll 2.00 

TheFarm 1.00 

The Garden 1.00 

The House 1.50 

TheBomTard l.t« 

Tb« American Rose Culturist 50 

The American Florist's Guide 75 

Tobacco Culture ; 25 

Todd'a Touag Farmer's Manual IM 

Tucker's Annual Ri^gister « 30 

Wet Days at Edgewood 2.00 

Woodward's Country Homes.. 1.50 

Woodward's Gra|x;ries and Uortiottltoral BuUdlBgs 1.50 

Woodward's Grapes and Wine •. l.M 

Wax Flowers 4 KO 

Tou^tton Cattle 1.50 

Youattonthe Hog 1.50 

Yonatt on the Horse 1.50 

MIGfflGM CENTRAL MILBOAD. 



DETBOIT AND CHICAGO AND WEST. 



FOUR EZntESB THROUGH TBA1V8 leave Detroit dsilf. 
(Sundays exoept«d,) i^t tt.40 and 9 a. m., and 6.85 and 10.4& p. jli 
on arr^Tal of trains ftt>m the East 

The passenger coaches on day and sleeping palaces on n!?ht 

trains, are unequalled f»r eomfbrt, smooth running, and Tentils- 

tion. 

B. N. RICE, General Superintendent 

W. K. MinB, Ass't Oen. Snpt'nt, Detroit, 

JvuvB MonuB, Bnflklo. sep-tf 



ABT ANB PASTIBIB. 

FOR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 1 will semi by tnafl. free, 
directions whereby any one can masUT the boaH<}riit nrt 
of either Antique, Oriental, or Grecian nalntiof, Ornameuul 
Leather, dr Cone work. WM. If. WHFrK, 

aep-tf South Windsor Conn. 
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IBOB ORBAT WAMMMmY SBWINOHKACXnNB. 



Groyer&Bakers 



EI.A8TIC STITCH 

SEWING MACHINES 

Aie Superior to all othen for the following 

1. They mw direct from the spools, ead require no rewinding 

i. lliey are more easily understood and used, and less liable to 
deranjrement than other machinea. 

8. Tney are capable of ezecntinff perfecttj, without chanfe of 
a4)iistment, a mnch greater Tanety of work than any other 
maehlne. 

4 The stitch made by these machines is much more firm, 
elastio and dorable, espeinally npon artiolea which require to be 
washed and ironed, than any ouer stitch. 

5k This stitcli, owing to the manner in which the thread is in- 
wrought, is much the meet plump snd bc«utiAil in use, and 
retains this plumpness and beauty eren npon artiolea frequently 
washed and ironed until they are worn out 

6). The structure of the seam is such that, though it be cut or 
broken at interrals d only a Ibw stitches, it wiU neither open, 
ran, or ravel, but remain firm and durable. 

7. Unlike />ther machines, these fiutea both ends of the seam 
by their own operation. 

& With these machines, while silk is used upon the right or 
face side of the seam, cotton may be used upon the other side 
without lessening the strength or durability of the seam. This 
o»n be done on no other machine, and is a great saying upon all 
articles stitched or made up with silk. 

9. These machines, in addition to their snperior merits as 
instruments for sewing, by a change of adiustment, easily learned 
and praotioed, execute the most beantiml and pennanent em- 
broMcry and ornamental work. 

GBOYZB 4 BAKEB 8. X. 00. 
4M BroftdwAj, Vew Tork, 
»P-tf or,48 8UU 8t, BodiMter. 



ELiASLE. 
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WOODBUFPB 



No. 8. 
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OEPROTBD PORTAALB 

BAROMETER ! 



Brwy intelligent Ihrmer knows 
the valueof a good BaroBMter, par* 
tiouhu'ly in haying and harrest, 
when its indications of a ooming 
storm will often enable him to aare 
TaluaMe cn^ from damage and 
waste, and repar many times its 
ooet There is nardly a business 
or occupation in which a Barometer 
will not prore nsefbl and profitable. 
Since, by the lny«ntioB of the 

Woodruff ImtnuMat, 

they are made safUy portable, so 
that a Tcry beantiftil ana nicely fin- 
ished Barometer, correct In princi- 
ple, and pedbet In oonstraetion, can 
be readily obtained by all at a very 
•mall cost, their- use is hucnming 
nnfysnsL 

«" It is the best BiMBoter fbr gen- 
end use." 

American Agrienltirist, 

**It Is reslly a good, practical, por- 
tri>le Barpmeter. 

Bdenttfie American. 

<*The TCfT bett Barometer, and 
TCfj cheapi**^ 

Mother^ JoomaL 

Aonrai Waktid XTUTWHm. 

Bead stamp for drealaroi 

All kinds, sfaEes and styles of 
Thermometers ef Superior Quality 
and Finish, constntly en band or 

made to orajr. 

Address, OHABLES WILQKB, 
Petwboco, N. H. 



KNITS A STOCKINO SUBSTANTIALLY COBfPLBTB,— 
it sets up its own work, knits the heel into the stocking and 
narrows off the toe, learing only a small opening at the hed, 
and no hand-knitting. It knits any sixe, without remoring 
needloa, Item two loops, forming a cord, up to its Itall capacity; 
widens and narrows by yarying the number of loqpa, and knita 
the Wide Single Fhit WeVthe Double FUtt Web, the Pkin 
Bibbed Hat We^ and the Fancy Bibbed Ftot Web, with iel« 
yedges. 

NO OTHER MAOETirS IK TEE WORLD OAKDOAJfT 
OF THESE THIJf&a : 
It Knito Shawls, Hoods, Nubias, Sacks, Breakfkst Gapes, Jack- 
ets, Shirts, Underslfirts, Drawers, Children*s Cloaks, Boy^a 
Suits, Comforts, Smoking and Skating Caps, Snow Shoes, Leg- 
gins, AllJB^hans, Crayats, Suspenders, PurHea, Tidies, Oloyes, Mlt- 
Uns, dta, Ac.. Knits a Yard of Plain Work in Tmr Mnruna: 
a pair of socks complete in half an hour. For Families, Wool 
Growers, Manufhcturers, Merchants, Ac, it Is the most mcoej 
making and labor-saying inyention of the age. 

IT IS SIMPLE, DURARLE, AND EASILY OPERATED, 
The Sewing Machine is confined to sewing together parts of 
fhbrics. The Knitting Machine actually Manufactures the fltb- 
rlcs and (iuhions them into gannents. Its owner thus pockets 
▲xxYinrBorrrs^ Wemen sre earning fh>m $15 to $85 per week 
knitting Hosiery and Staple and Fancy Worsted articfea. The 
Farmer doubles the yalue of his wool by conyerting it into knit 
goodiL His girls or boys prepsre it for the market without ez- 

ense. From 100 to loO per cent profit on eyery article produced 
it Highest Premium Oold Medals awarded it at the late Fair 
qI the American Institute, New York, ths sxBiBiTioir or ths 

MASSAOHTTSSTtS OHABITABLB ASSOOIATIOll, B08T0ir--nn HIOnHT 

rsBicnrM at syxBT Statb ahd ooitktt f axb where It has bee« 
exhibited, aoLnvnra all otbsb nAOHnrzs. 



Detroit Michigan, 158 Jefferson ayenue. 
S. B. Chiceigo offlM, 79 Washington street 



St Louis, Mo, M North Fifth street 
Dayenport. Iowa, S4 North Brady street 
dT^Send nr Oironlpr, enclosing stamp. 
LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MANUFACTXTBING CO., 
au-tf BocHXBTXx, N. Y. 



BBDFARB !— The newspapers are crammed with adyer- 
tisements, and the mafi with drenlara of scampa and 
rones who resort to most plausible and ingenious dodges to 
defrand the pu^bUo;. Imposltfon often lurks where least suspect- 
ed, and eyery one would do well to read the new edition of 
Boouas Ain> Bogusbiis, the most interesting and Instmotiya 
book oyer Issued, expoeing all swindles and humbugs. Ii4 pM«a. 
iUustrate<L onljrTWENTY.FIVK CKNTa Sent Mst-paidbyJ. 
C. HANEY dt COm 10» Nassan stmt. New YoritrAlso-- 
QBCBJBT8 WORTH KNOWDrO.-^YBln^e B*^ 
O celpta on yarious subjects, yery few of which are to be had 
elsewhere. Becelpts for all kinds of patent medldnea, par- 
frimery, toilet articles, soaps, wines, cordials, delicious beyersgea, 
candies of all kinds, and Innumerable articles Innalyinal de- 
mand. It is an excellent work for druggists, storekeepers and 
others, who desire to manufacture popuh^ and saleable vtldee 
which giyo an extre mely liber al profit Eyery one will HMUt 
useftil tor reference. TWENTY-FlVE CENTS. 

OMIO LIFB AND ADTBNTURBS OF 
_ JTBFF. D ATIS.-A Uttle book which has had an im- 
mense sale. Contains some forty illustrations— some ftdl pagflL 
TEN CENTS. 

CARSaB, TSrae CRB0I<B SPT.— Oneofthc beet 
stories of thrilling and fitscinating adyenture oyer issued. 
Contains as much matter by actual measurement ss an ordiasij 
twenty-fiye cent noycL Illustrated with numerous engrayingi. 
10 cents. " 

HAKOBOOK of TBNTRILOainDUBU-So 
plain and simple that anyoDe can acquire the art Also 
tells how t o make tb e Magic Whistle for imitating biids, ani- 
mals, Ac. FIFTEEN CBmTS. 

MERRTIBAN^S MONTHI.T for AUGUST-ea^ 
tains a noyelU^ in the way of a Prize Puzzle, which no ono 
should fkil to see. It Is the best pussle that has oyer appeased, 
and greenback prizes are offered for solution. S ent thre e months 
for THIBTY-FIYB CraiTB. Samples, FIFTEEN 0BMT8. 
bjaUMWldtlkNk M-tf 
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S?UUl TO AGENTS AND PATRONS ! ! 



MOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS!! 



THRKE MONTHS FOR NOTHING- ! 



JU an additional inducement at this time to fonn Claba for Thx 
AunutCAS Farmer, for 1867| we offer to sond the remainder 
cf this year free, (October, November and December nnmbers,) to 
•11 new Mbieribors to the [lapm* for the eoraing year. Form duba 
early. Near is the time. Let all friends uf Tmb Fabmzr and of 
ifvicaUanJ Improvement miika this known, and gat np daba 
for the Practical Farmex^s Own Fhper. 

TM all yourneighb(yr9 that by aabscribinf at thlatimofor 
Tm Aksbioah Fabmsr for 1897, thej/ ean hav* the last thrM 
i^iwnbemqfthU y^arfvr nothing. Kow is the time to interest 
tkofle that do not take Tbb Fabhsb, and get them to anbaeribe. 

For foil particaiara and list of FremlomSi see sni^Icment 
Ittned with this nnmber. 

FRUIT MD ORNAMENTAL TREES 
For Fall of isee. 



ELLWAN«ER & BARRT, 

iBTfte th« attention of Plantara. Kursecymen cod Dealers in 
T^aaa, to their extonsire stock a«w offered Ibr the Tall Tnda. 

lA the departments of 

Hardy Fruit 1*reefl(» 

OmAmental 1*m»o09 

iSUru.'bs And Plants^ 
the eolleetloaa are the moat eztensive and complete in the 
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Cool blows the breeze to-day from northern skies ; 
To-morrow freshening sputh winds fan the cheek- 
As like a younger sister, fair and meek, 

October softly comes with dreamy eyes. 



Her hands o'erflowinj? with the luscious spoil 
Of furrowed field, and tree, and clinging vine, 
"Whose oozing life-bl«KHl pours in richest wine, 

A cheering tribute to the laborer's toil 



Along the meadow in the early dawn. 
The silvery frost is glittering sheen ; 
While yet the moon, so late tho reigninj^ queen, 

Fades slowly dim beneath tho beams of morn. 



The groves ana woods are fleeked aild all aflamo 
"With rieh-hucd beauties stained in every leaf; 
Kissed by tho frost their reigning all too briei; 

Seems dying out in sobs of crimson shame. 
Belfast, Me. O. x. B. 

WORK FOR THE MONTH. 

OcTOBEB is the month of beauty, coming as it 
does, between the two extremes of summer and 
winter, and reminds us, as the days draw shorter, 
of the decline of another year. Time is passing, 
and floon the stormy winter's blast will be upon us. 
Are the bams, stables, sheds and styes, all in good 
repair ? Is the wood shed well supplied with sea- 
soned lumber for the good housewife, and is it con- 
veniently near the back door, or better still, con- 
nected with the house ? These are questions that 
cannot long be deferred. If not already attended 
to, delay not. There is a great deal to do this 
month — nothing should be put off; soon the keen 
northwest piercing "winds will blow, and old Bore- 
alis put a stop on all out-door work. The harvest 
is passing, summer is gone, sober autumn will 



soon pass away, and winter, with its cold, chilling 
blasts, be upon us ; nothing should be put off that 
can be done this month towards the comfort of tho 
house, and for the proper shelter of the stock. 

Buildings — should be thoroughly overhauled and 
repaired. Sheds thould be built, if you have not 
room enough for all the stock in the barn, and you 
will be rewarded by seeing the dumb animals made 
comfortable. 

Cattle — will do best kept up in the bam during 
the nights in this month. Commence early to pro- 
tect stock from the cold weather. Let them be f«,Hi 
in the barn in preference to the yard or fields, and 
less food will be required, and none wasted. 

Pigs — that are fattening, will thrive faster by 
having a variety of food. Let them have a cUaugo 
frequently. Feed a few roots, boiled potatoes, sonr 
milk, corn, apples, cabbage — anything that will keep 
them eating. A little extra feed and care this 
month to the early spring pigs, will bring them tor- 
ward rapidly, and they will be ready to kill by 
December or January. 

Potatoes — that are still in the ground should be 
dug, and placed in the cellar, or in trenches which 
ought to be on a dry spot, well underdrained. Bo 
careful to have them dry, and let them have good 
ventilation, if in heaps, until cold weather sets in. 
If in the cellar, they should be kept In the dark. 

Corn for Seed. — If selected as we suggested last 
month, should be hung up in traces in a good, dry, 
cool place, where mice and rats cannot get at it. 

Tools — ^that are done with, should now be well 
oiled and put away in a dry place ready for next 
season. Have " a place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place," and especially for tools and im- 
plements. They should not be left lying around to 
get rusty and worthless, but taken care of, and the 
expense of getting new ones next year saved. " A 
penny saved is a penny got." t 

Barn Yards— should be well supplied with straw, 
if you have plenty. It will absorb the liquid, which 
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would otherwise be lost. Tour animals will appre- 
. date the favor, and it will be a pleasure to spend 
some time there, and see that they are comfortable. 
Cattle always do well when they are looked after, 
and thrive best when your presence is in the bam 
yard. Let the leaves, litter, road scrapings, mud, 
and all refuse matter be collected together, and well 
trampled by the stock, and converted into manure. 
Let us save all we can, for the land needs it. 

CiDEB. — To those of our readers who have the 
good fortune to have any apples this season, this 
month will be the time to make cider. The ripest 
apples should' be used, ground into pulp with a good 
dder mill, then pressed, the juice aU extracted and 
barreled at once. A barrel of dder will take from 
eight to ten bushels of apples. 

Wbeds»— Do not overlook the fall weeds ; some 
will yet grow, and if a few warm days should come, 
they will mature and leave the seedier next year. 
See that they are killed in time. We had the plea- 
sore of going over the farm of one of our valley 
farmers a short time since, in which we were agree- 
ably surprised to find bat very few weeds on the 
whole one hundred acres. They made it their rule 
and practice not to let them grow. The garden was 
large, and nicely laid out— one acre devoted to 
onions, kept perfectly dean ; but the crop not as 
large as nsual, owing to the unfavorable season. 
One-quarter of the ground was quite wet, in oonse- 
qaence of which the onions on that part were very 
small indeed. The other parts of the garden devot- 
ed to beets, canots, ftc., were also as dean as could 
be desired, and it was a pleasure to g^ over such 
thoroughly cultivated grounds. In the Add adjoin- 
ing, eight acres were devoted to potatoes, all grow- 
ing luxuriously, and free from weeds, and the same 
may be said of the other parts of the &rm. If 
farmers would make it a rule, from spring to fidl, to 
follow up the obnoxious pests, they would soon be 
got rid of, and the crops reap all the benefit to be 
derived from a dean, fertile soiL 

NOTES FOR THE MONTH, BY '^8. W.'* 



▲ TBIP TO AT7B0RA, OATUGA COUKTT, AUGUST 28. 

Left Cayuga Bridge in the brisk morning steamer 
Aoroia ; another, the Kate Morgan, leaves at 4 P. H., 
for Ithaca, &c An degant, all-fertile fuming soil 
' on both sides the lake ; land gently rising from the 
shore ; soil, a calcareous loam, generally clayey, but 
wdl adapted to grain, fruit culture, zed dover, and 
grass for hay ; but the dimate is too warm and dry 
for continued ffood pasturage during the summer 
months. Three miles firom the Bridge we begin to 
vs ih« plaiter qu«rries. Thea eomet onr fizit 



landing at Union Springs village, in the town of 
Springport, six miles from the Bridge. This is said 
to be the best wheat-growing town in Cayuga 
county. A growing, manufacturing village, with 
the water power of two large sulphur impregnated 
springs— hence the name Union Springs. It is 
beautifully situated on a bay, protected by a bluff 
point on the north ; Indian cove and Point on the 
south, and a picturesque little island in its front. 
Here we landed several tons of freight, induding 
tents and tent poles for a Methodist camp meet- 
ing ; took on passengers and manufactured wood 
as way freight. Our next landing is on the west 
side of the lake, in Varick, at Clark's Landing, 
twelve miles southwest from Union Springs. Hero 
a laige hotd is being built by a wealthy farmer, who 
expects it to be thronged by sunmier vldtors in pur- 
suit of a pure atmosphere by the crystal lake. Oar 
next landing is Aurora, four miles distant, directly 
across the lake in its widest part. 

Aurora is findy dtuated by the lake shore in a 
broad, open bay. The land rises here more precipi- 
toudy from the lake than at Union Springs on the 
opposite shore, and the soil is harder generally ; yet 
capital and labor have made fine fruit yards, and 
gardens here. At this time vegetation was suffering 
from long protracted drouth, mo're than at any 
other location I had yet seen. Here are several 
palatial residences; the only one we noticed at this 
time was that of Henry Wells, Preddent of the 
American Express Company; here he luxuriates, 
otium eum dignitate, in an Italian towered villa, of 
Cayuga limestone, with tastefrd and elegant sylvan 
and floral surroundings ; an ornamental cold grapery 
on one dde, a fountain and jet <f eau in front, and a 
short distimce south on the same rise of ground is 
building the Wdls Seminary for young ladies, an im- 
posing, costly building, the walls of Seneca lime- 
stone. Mr. Wdls is the projector and the prindpd 
contributor to this fine edifice. It is pleasant to 
refiect that a man who is daily made richer and 
richer by the enormous profits of an extortionate 
monopoly, has the heart to do so much good with 
his money. This vilUt is on the rising ground, a 
land mark to the lake sailor, with an extended view 
of the lake and landscape, at once grand and pic- 
turesque. A gully with dialy bed has been formed 
just south of the village, by the wash of the hill, 
from whence issues a spring that supplies the jf^ 
(f e<m even at this dry season. 

In passing through tl^e fruit yard and nicely kept 
vegetable garden, not a weed was to be seen— but, 
oh, how seer and thirsty the drab soil I and only 
for the want of one soaking shower, which the day 
now made porous by vegetable manures, would bo 
greedily absorb and hold for the benefit of the roots 
of the plttitsgrowisg on it. We did not go into 
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tlie splendid cold grapery, but the outride Isabellafl 
covered a long range of trellis ; they were severely 
Bommer pruned, both in wood and leaf, so that the 
clusters were generally exposed to the sun ; yet they 
were no larger, nor more forw&rd, than the Isabel- 
las on the trellis of J. E. Williams, which had only 
been winter pruned, and are now in very exuberant 
wood and leaf, which shades the clusters from the 
sun. The grape vine is no doubt an exceptional 
plant in relation to cutting in and pruning. But 



there can be no doubt that both the leaves and those of the present year, and the South will have 



new wood of plants absorb carbonic add from the 
atmosphere, which forms the carbon of the plant, 
without which there is neither plant structure nor 
fruit. 

THB 8UFEBI0B OOKDITION OF ▲ DAIBT BBGIOK BOIL. 

That which struck me most forcibly in Chatauqua 
oounty fBirming, was the highly productive condi- 
tion of the oldest fBkrms, as compared with the old 
farms in the grain regions which have been so hard 
cropped with cereals, that they yield but short crops 
-when lightly manured with a rotation of a clover 
crop. I am aware that the greenness of the Chatauqua 
pastures, and the abundance of large white clover, 
i<i due more to the frequent summer showers and 
cool atmosphere of that region, than to the extra 
fertility of the soil ; but while this climatic advan- 
tage favors grass growing, it also prevents plowing, 
and exhausting the soil by cereal crops. Another 
great advantage due to the climate, is that they 
have no sward-bound meadows or pastures in this 
region. Here are meadows yielding two tons of 
timothy hay to the acre, that have never been 
plowed from the beginning. In the grain growing 
regions, the breaking up and reseeding grass lands 
every few years is indispensable to a grass crop. 

A FEW WOBDS OH "BUKRO'b" FOLmCAL BOOHOXT. 

''Bueno" £^ly admits that the profits of our for- 
eign trade made the country rich up to the begin- 
ning of the war for slavery ; but since 18(K> he says, 
**we have been continually sending our bullion or 
its equivalent (exchange) out of the country to pay 
a balanoe against us." Very true ; and for this rea- 
son, before the rebellion, the South raised about 
five millions of bales of cotton, the greater part of 
which went to Europe to pay our foreign debts, and 
the balance was used by our cotton mUls at the 
I^orth, and they and our other work shops supplied 
the South with goods, wares, and merchandise 
towards paying our southern debt. But the rebel- 
lion put an end to all that, and we no longer had 
that great textile of export, cotton, to pay for im- 
portations, which the demand for goods and war 
supplies only increased as our means of payment in 
agricultural staples decreased. But the moment 
peace was restored, the long hoarded cotton of the 



South came into market again, and with an un- 
precedented demand from the hungry, threadbare 
South, for all sorts of supplies, breadstufis even 
included. It was this great demand from the South, 
together with the increased luxury of the shoddy- 
ites enriched by the spoils of war, that has induced 
the unusually heavy importations of 1866, which 
" Bueno" alludes to. If the next cotton crop of the 
South should prove a failure, our imports from 
Europe for 1867, will show a great fSslling off from 



to eat hog and hominy, and wear the home made 
cotton of butternut dyes again. 

" Bueno" says, when he was out in the Beaver 
Indiaman, a boy, or as the French say fiicetiously, a 
porUeatan, ** a domestic cargo from the United States, 
sold to John Chinaman, left a balance due for a 
cargo of teas and sUks. <^ $18,000, which had to be 
paid for in Spanish mill dollars." We send neither 
gold nor Spanish dollars to China to pay for teas 
now ; since that day, if " Bueno" has not been in 
a Rip Van Winkle sleep, he has seen the Tm^nnfiu*^ 
tured exports of this eountryincreased one hundred- 
fold, and our shipwrights and foundrymen have 
supplied China with a fleet of steam vessels of war, 
to the value of millions of dollars ; to say nothing 
of Japan, which has also had her war vessels from 
us. The exports of our staples and manufactures 
to China in 1861, amounted to $5,809,724, and to 
Australia, $8,410,000. For our exports to Australia^ 
we get gold or biUs on England, which now pay for 
teas and silks, as silver did formerly. 
. But suppose we do send gold to Europe to pay 
balances, is it not a legitimate trade? Our manu* 
frurturers and importers sell their goods for gold in 
California^ Colorado, Montana, Australia, he And 
why should not they buy their supplies where they 
can buy them cheapest ? I would ask " Bueno," as 
an honest shipmate, if it is not better for the whole 
people that we should buy our pig iron in Glasgow, 
at ten dollars per ton, in gold or exchange, than to 
pay the iron masters of Pennsylvania, forty doUan 
per ton in greenbacks. Such is the specious effect 
of a prohibitory tariff to protect American industry ! 
It fiftvors the manufacturer at the expense of all 
other classes, and it has also proved suicidal to the 
manu&cturers thus pibtected, as it induced extrav- 
agance and waste, and paralysed improvements and 
mechanical invention, as the fate of our over^ 
protected cotton mills proved, before the compromise 
act reduced the duties. Even that great statesman, 
Henry Clay, was justly chargeable with aiding the 
passage of the mischievous high tariff bill of 1828. « 
He made long speeches in the Senate, to show the 
impolicy of importing our cotton bagging fh>m 
Inverness and Dundee, when it could be made Just 
as weU in Kentucky, of Kentucky hemp, only not 
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80 cheap. But Mr. Clay soon saw that the cotton 
planter was right in buying his bagging at the low- 
est price, where he 9old his cotton, and that Ken- 
tucky had no right to tax the planter in the 
premises. 

" Bueno" must reflect that the necessities of the 
late war has fastened upon us for an uncertain 
period of time, an abnormal condition of things, 
which a debased currency and unusual taxation, 
can in nowise ameliorate. But as industry and pro- 
duction have already made the country what it is, 
it is to our industry and economy, and not to legis- 
lative restrictions on trade, that we must look for 
our future prosperity. 

THE PROSPERITY OF WESTERN NEW YORK FARMERS. 

A letter from Chatauqua county, of the 2oth inst., 
flays they " have had the coldest August known there 
since the first settlement." They had a light frost 
on the nights of the 16th and 17th ; yet gra^ and 
oats have been heavy crops, and potatoes promise to 
be abundant. The farmers' sliare of the sale of 
cheese at the Sindairville Factory, for the month of 
June only, was $12,784. July being a hotter month, 
more cheese was made, and of better quality ; but 
during the cool weather of August more butter and 
less cheese was probably made. Butter now sells 
at 40 cents per pound there, by firkin, for the New 
York market. In Seneca county the hay crop and 
the harvested grain crops have been above the aver- 
age ; potatoes and com promise well, but pasturage 
was very much dried up in July, and we have had 
no soaking showers to reach the roots of the grass 
since early June. In the wheat market our farmers 
Have it now all their own way. When the price of 
flour fell in New York, after new wheat came in, 
OUT millers put up the price a dollar a barrel. Their 
excuse is, that fSirmers will not sell their wheat, 
even at New York City quotations, and they now 
pay them $2.50 per bushel, for red winter "wheat. 
The white wheat they yet keep out of the market, 
hoping to realize the early July prices, $3.25 per 
bushel. If our fieurmers do not get rich now, it is 
only those who raise nothing to sell. While the 
retired old ones, the widows and fatherless, who live 
on a small seven per cent income, have to receive 
greenbacks for the interest on the gold they loaned, 
the farmer's income from the products of his farm 
has more than doubled, giving him a large profit 
over the depreciation of the currency, and his 
increased taxation. 

But if I was asked, do Western New York farm- 
ers x^ow in their great pecuniary prosperity, enjoy 
life better, and take more real comfort than they 
did fifty years ago, in their log houses, in simplicity 
Mid privation f— I could hardly reply in the affirm- 
ative. Some tum&tB worked very hard then, clear- 



ing and fencing land, but it was under a sweet, up- 
lifting stimulus, which the daily routine now fails 
to supply. The women did not work as hard then 
as they do now. True, they had to spin and weave, 
but they had no paint to scour, chambers to paper, 
or carpets to take up, shake, and put -down, and 
very little to do for other people's eyes, for all were 
alike poor, and in the same category of life. Farm- 
ers now work much harder, in plowing, harrowing, 
manuring, and preparing their now worn out fields 
for crops, than they did with the virgin soil. 

THE MALLARD DUCK. 



WBirnESt roB thi auxbioax vabueb, by o. n. BBiaurr. 




Thb Winged Mallabd.— The Mallard is sup- 
posed to be the original of our common domestic 
ducks, of which we have so many varieties on both 
continents. It is an inhabitant of all the eountries 
of Europe, eepedally towards the North, and is also 
abundant in this country. Here it is migratory, and ' 
is commonly found about most of the lakes in the 
interior of this State, as well as the sea coast. It 
leaves ns in the autumn for the South, and has been 
observed firom Mexico to the sixty-eighth parallel. 

Eminent naturalists of our own as well as other 
countries, acquiesce in the supposition that the 
domestic stock derived its origin from the Mallard ; 
but other writers on the subject hold a different 
opinion. Mr. A. Williams, in a note to the authors 
of the London Poultry Book, says : " I do not think 
that our domestic varieties are descended from the 
wild Mallard. At farm yards there often occurs a 
cross between the two, and I have known the wild 
birds kept by a gentleman whose property adjoins 
mine. These never altered either in color or habits, 
many of them flying away unless pinioned." 
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Mr. Dixon says : '* I know of no instance in wMclx 
any one has finally succeeded in founding a penna- 
nent tame fieirm yard race of ducks by breeding 
from the Mallard, though the attempts have been 
numberless, and a few parties . have been on the 
^ brink oi success. Crosses between the mild and 
tame birds have answered better ; but the progeny 
hare retained their full share of. independent tem- 
per and movements/' 

Mr. Dixon, who is considered good authority on the 
natural history of birds, regards the Mallard as an 
importation &om India and Chma, probably about 
the same ])eriod as witnessed the disooyery of the 
passage by the Gape of Good Hope, in the year 
« 1493 ; and we have of late years received a perma- 
nent variety, if not a distinct species of tame duck, 
(the Black East Indian,) from the Cape or South 
American continent. Such an importation may be 
regarded as a link in the chain that Would connect 
oar domesticated duck with an Eastern origin inde- 
pendent of its wild congeree. 

" The squatters of the Mississippi," says Audu- 
bon, "raise a considerable number of Mallards, 
which they catch when quite young, and which 
after the first year are as tame as they could wish. 
These birds raise broods which are superior to the 
old ones for a year or two, after which they become 
similar to the ordinary ducks of the poultry yard. 
The hybrids produced between the Mallard and the 
' Musk Duck, are of great size, and afibrd excellent 
eating. Some of these ' half breeds now and then 
wander off, become quite mUd, and have by some 
persons been considered as forming a distinct species. 
They also breed with the Black Duck when tamed." 

Though the domestic duck is polygamous, the wild 
birds pair, but do not naturally assist each other in 
the work of incubation or care of the brood, for 
when the female begins to 8it» the male deserts her 
and joins others of his sex, so that it is not unusual 
after May, to see the males in small companies by 
themselves, as in the case with the Wood Duck, 
Teal, Pidgeon, Pintail, &c. 

The Mallard, in a wild state, always pairs, and 
during the period of incubation, although he takes 
no part in the process, always keeps in the neigh- 
borhood of his mate, and it is singular that the half- 
bred birds between the MaUard and tame varieties, 
always exhibit the same habit, all^ongh the ordi- 
nary domestic drakes are polygamous, always 
endeavoring, like the Mormons, to get as many 
Tvivea as possible. 

*' The Mallard is supposed to be the parent of our 

' • domestic varieties of duck, of whatever colors — ^the 

"White Aylesbury as well as the more gaily colored 

Bonen. The Mallard is supposed to be the type of 

the DAtnral fiunily to which it belongs— the duck of 



ducks. We often find among our domestic ducks, 
those whose color resembles more closely the Mal- 
lard, and there seems to be no probability that the 
breed of tame ducks gained from the original stock 
would possess any advantages over those we now 
have." 

The beautiful engraving — ^the Winged Mallard— 
and the pair of afirighted companions at the head 
of this article. " show from their positions and direc- 
tion of their flight that the gunner waited till he 
had a rear sight and could see the color of their 
legs, by which convenient measure duck-shooters 
estimate distances." 

Beautiful Mallard 1 Well mayest thou be vain of 
that beautiful plumage— of those intense hues 
which rival the rare glories of the breaking dawn, 
or the decaying twilight of autumn, or the inter- 
mingled dyes which tinge the stripes of the shadowy 
bow. But, alas I the most venial vanity will be 
indulged no more, for the red drop of death is trem- 
bling pn that x>olished beak, and thy heart's blood 
is oozing over thy downy bosom I Thine affiighted 
mates have left thee to breathe out thy last gasp, 
and on the wings of fear, are now hastening away 
with the rest of thy brethren to the distant country 
of thy destination. Many a time will she, while 
swimming in some lake, or lagoon, with her brood, 
(thy offspring,) relate the cruel story of thy death, 
and caution them to make a wide circuit whenever 
they shall chanoe to espy a small, suspicious-looking 
wherry, with a long gun and a rough f&ce peeping 
over its side into the waters of the bay. She will 
caution them to keep farther out to sea along that 
piratical coast, and thereby avoid that treacherous 
picaroonish sort of craft which there lies in wait 
between two billows, ready to pounce upon and- 
pop over the unwary cruiser. 

OUR FLORIDA LETTER. 



wBiiu - m roK raa jliobzcax TAxnaa^ bt t. v. jotobili., imoM 

TOLUBIA. OOirVTT, TIOUXDA, 



Messes. Eds.: — I have discovered a new place for 
a summer resort for northern people who have to 
leave home to escape the heat. I had thought of 
securing a patent on my discovery, but being veiy 
much engaged at present in getting ready to move 
my colony, I have not time to devote to red tape, so 
have decided to make a present of it to the unfor- 
tunate people aforesaid, for which I trust they will . 
be duly grateftd. The point referred to, is 60 milen { 
south of that 800-year old town, St. Augustine — ^ 
that paradise of invalids from the time when the .' 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary. It is ! 
200 miles from Savannah, and 90O ftom New York^ 
or fboxdays wdl. Theinlet from the iM is one oT 
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the best on the Florida coaet below Fernandlna, and 
leads into a wonderfal extent of inland navigation, 
iteelf an object of interest and attraction beyond 
conception. One can take a small steamer or sailing 
▼essel, and starting at the head of Halifax Biyer, 
aboat 80 miles south of St. Augustine, can sail in a 
direct line nearly 200 miles, through rivers, lagoon, 
and lakes, varying from one to eight miles in width, 
and not more than that distance from the sea shore. 
The rivers and lakes are protected from the encroach- 
ments of the sea by a ridge of sandy beach land, 
probably built upon a reef of coral. In the whole 
* length of this connected system of inland naviga- 
tion, there is one inlet ftom the sea for vessels 
drawing ten feet of water. This is at Port Orange, 
and it is near this inlet that I found the cool place 
that I hereby recommend as before mentioned, for a 
summer resort. The other inlets are upon Indian 
Biverto the southward, and are of varying capacity, 
from three to eight feet. The mainland bordering 
this long line of pleasant sailing ground furnishes a 
variety of soil whose capacity of production, in 
connection with a semi-tropical climate, is unap- 
proachable and unequalled by any portion of the 
known world. A list of the products for which it is 
peculiarly adapted, would include almost every 
known fruit and vegetable, from the tropics to the 
poles. It is the only part of our country in which 
I can learn that the sugar cane tassels. It is the 
only one in which sugar cane is perennial, produc- 
ing crops year after year from the same roots. It is 
the only one in which sugar cane stands upon the 
ground all winter without injury from frost, waiting 
without damage, three or four months, the slow 
motions of the easy .going native manufacturers. It 
is the only one where j the northern garden vegeta- 
bles and table fruits flourish side by side with the 
pine apple and cocoa nut of the tropics, and where 
you can gather from the same field and almost at 
the same time, the products of every quarter of the 
globe. These facts would argue to the uninitiated, 
a high range of the thermometer— « sort of roast- 
ing sunshine— rather uncomfortable than otherwise, 
to live in, except to a Hottentot ; but here is the 
very point of our little joke. Herein lies the pecu- 
liarity of the location. Everyone knows that the 
eastern coast of Florida has the most delightful 
winter climate — ^that its balmy atmosphere is a last 
resort and never-fidling panacea for aU the ills that 
flesh is heir to— that it gives new life and vigor to 
the healthy, and that in some parts of it, they have 
even been obliged to shoot a man in order to get a 
start for a gravejrard. All this is generally well 
understood, and one can flnd volumes of enthusi- 
Mtio testimony upon this point, stowed away in 
he mose^Mvered archives of the War Department, 
utiibuted offidiUy andunoffiGiAlly, by enzaptuied 



army officers, and consigned to oblivion. More 
recently, contributors to the press have delighted to 
sing the praises of this Utopia — this land of eternal 
spring and sunshine, orange blossoms, and mocking 
birds— where you breathe the jmrfumed airs of 
Araby, the Blest, and drink at the fountain 
of perpetual youth, almost of immortality. All this 
is now accepted and adopted into the general belief, 
as to the fall, winter and spring ; but there is yet 
an universally prevailing idea that the summer is 
hot, scorching, miasmatic, deadly — flt only for 
negroes and alligators. 

A few observations made recently, during the 
" heated term," which you all enjoyed so much in 
July throughout the North, enable me to demon- 
strate the erroneousnessof this opinion, and to show 
that instead of being hotter in summer. East Florida 
is actually cooler than New York or Massachusetts. 
Up to this time, the thermometer at this place has 
not exceeded 90 ® , and only for a very few days, has 
it exceeded 86<^. This has been the usualmaii. 
mum during the past two weeks, while at the same 
time the northern papers report 103 ® in New York, 
103 o in Ehnira, 104® in Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania, 106 ^ in Springfield, Massachusetts, and an 
equally broiling temperature throughout all the 
Northern States. I spent most of these hottest days 
in an open boat, with no protection from the sun, 
but my every day clothing and straw hat — rowing, 
sailing or walking, and found myself no more un- 
comfortable than with the same exposure among 
the mountains and vaUeys of our old Keystone 
Commonwealth. The summers here are showery, 
w^ch adds very much to their comfort. Most of 
the rain that fedls during the year, falls during the 
summer months, but the great secret of the compar- 
atively low summer temperature is to be found in 
the constant sea breeze, so modifying the effect of 
the vertical sun as to make even the hottest days 
delightful. 

The reason why the Ihdts and other products of 
every range of climate, here find their best develop- 
ment, is that there are eertain seasons of the year 
when they each and all are fitted with just .the tem- 
perature and opportunity they need for their per- 
fection, and if attention Is given to times and sea- 
sons, there are very few producUons of any part of 
the Union, that may not be successfully cultivated 
here. The early vegetables required by northern 
markets, such as tomatoes, Irish potatoes, x^as, cab- 
bages, celery, lettuce, beets, radishes, turnips, onions, 
&c, must be planted in November, and thej oome 
to maturity in March. For summer crops, such as 
melons, beans, com, squashes, cotton, &&, planting 
IS done in February and March. Melons ripen in 
June, com in July. Sweet potato vines are planted 
by cuttings. One setting is done October 1. This 
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crop gets rooted before the cool weather and short 
days, and then remains nearly in statu quo until 
warm weather, ripening in Jnne and July. Another 
setting is done in July, and the crop ripens before 
December, famishing a winter supply, which is dug 
as wanted, and remains good in the field until May. 
The same attention to seasons must be observed in 
the cultiTation of fruit, and by an intelligent appli- 
cation of means now in common use at the north, 
there seems no limit to the cajxacity of this favored 
region, in the peifection of every diesirable fruit, and 
in the indefinite extension of the bearing season. 
Oranges hang upon the trees, and retain their flavor 
and juiciness a ^dll year, and I have heard the opin- 
ion expressed, that strawberries can be kept four 
months in bearing. Stranger things than this come 
'under my observation almost daily, and I would 
advise any man with a reputation to sustain, not to 
commit li<™wftlf upon any question of probabilities, 
in connection with this subject, until our Yankee 
community have had an opportunity to experiment 
upon it. When loggerhead turtles who love a 
-warm climate in the superlative degree, are found 
moving toward New York to spend the summer, it 
becomes proper for New Yorkers to improve the hint 
and change places with them. 8t. Augustine has 
heretofore been the only town or spot upon the 
coast that has furnished hotel accommodations for 
visitors, but a company of New England gentlemen 
I are now engaged in building a hotel at this place, 
beautifully located, in sight of both the sea and the 
inland waters of Halifax and Hillsborough Rivers, 
and in fall view of the magnificent lines of breakers 
that border the channel, and make the sea at this 
point an unfailing source of delightful interesti 
When they get ready for guests, I presume they 
-will advertise. 

There are many items of agricultural interest that 
^^ant of time prevents my giving you in this letter. 
Fanning, or as it is dignified at the South— plant- 
ing — ^is in a very forlorn condition throughout the 
Btate. Previous to the last Indian outbreak, there 
iRrere many very extensive plantations carried on in 
yaiious parts of the State, but the houses were 
burned and the owners driven off by the Indians. 
They have never returned in any number, and the 
rich plantations— once so fruitftd and prolific of 
wealth, are now oveigrown with an almost primeval 
forest. The sparse population, yet unsettled from 
the effects of the "rebellion," obtain a scant and 
precarious living firom a few little patches of crops, 
eked out by the wild game, and fish, and oysters, 
which are each so abundant; but anything like 
,«. planting on the former aristocratic scale, or even 
fanning on our more democratic plan, as a business, 
is nowhere to be seen. Water melons seem about 
the only thing that any one has m yet found time 



to raise to sell, and these belong principally to the 
freedmen. They are very abundant in July, and 
sell at retail at about 25 cents each for twenty-five 
pounders. Sweet potatoes are very fine now, and 
occasionally a man comes into market with a few 
in a pony cart — not because he has any to spare — 
but because there happens to be some more urgent 
want that they must be sacrificed to gratify. The 
State is filling up with northern men, who are set- 
tling permanently. Some of them have a fair crop 
of Sea Island cotton and com for a beginning. You 
can look for a Yankee State in this direction in a 
very short time. 

OUR KANSAS LETTER— NO.- 3. 



Messbs. Eds.:— All kinds of crops this year in 
Kansas have surpassed that of any former year 
since its settlement by whit^ citizens. I need not 
specify any particular crop. It is enough to say all 
crops were heavy enough to satisfy the heart of the 
pioneer. The wheat, oats, barley, &c., stacked, and 
hundreds of farmers have their grain threshed. The 
com was far enough advanced in ripeness to be cut 
with safety ; but on September 1st, the sun was hid 
from our view by grasshoppers, which soon attacked 
tens of thousands of acres of com fields, and in a 
couple of days stripped every leaf off the com stalks, 
although the ears axe safe, and to-day, (September 
6th,) I learn that in some places they have com- 
menced on the ears of com. In many places the 
ground is literally covered with them ; in fact, I 
could not find language to convey a correct idea of 
the number that infests this region. I have not yet 
leamed the extent of their depredations, but I am 
informed that for thirty miles up the Big Blue 
Biver they are as numerous as in this inmiediate 
locality. You may call to mind that Utah was in- 
fested as bad with them a few years ago as we are 
now. They have been coming East ever since. I 
mention this fact, because a few years hence may 
find them at Rochester and other cities which we 
call eastern, and may to you then become as serious 
a matter as it is to us now. They did not confine 
themselves to com fields alone, but made an attack 
upon all garden vegetables and potato tops, and in 
some instances the forest trees and grape vines, all 
of which they stripped bare of leaves. I am trying 
to save my layered grape vines by covering them 
with prairie hay. So far I have been successful. 
What the result of this scourge may be no person 
can now surmise. 

The remainder of this letter is crowded out for 
want of loom, and will appear in our next. — ^Eds. 

ALWATBfeed yourlanddaswellMyoadoyouxBelC 
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ROTATION OF CROPS. 



The object of a rotation of crops is to obtain the 
greatest product with, the least injury to the pro- 
ductive capabilities of the soil. By a continual 
planting with the same crop, year after year, the 
properties of the soil required by that particular 
crop are exhausted, which is in a great degree 
avoided by alternating with other crops. Thus, if 
wheat be sown for several years in succession, the 
crop will gradually decrease until hardly worth 
gathering, while the same ground would produce a 
tolerable crop of corn or grass, owing to the chemi- 
cal ingredients required by com being different from 
those required by wheat. This is obviated in a 
measure by judicious manuring, but even then it will 
not do to cultivate one crop exclusively. By culti- 
vating wheat or corn but once on the same ground 
in four or five years, the soil is enriched by the pro- 
cess of nature in those constituents required for 
each product. In most parts of the country grain 
is the principal object with the farmer, and that 
system of rotation is the best, which produces as 
much grain as possible without depriving him of 
hay and fodder for his stock. The system which I 
shall most discuss in this article, is known as the 
flve-year or five-field system. The order adopted in 
thi9 system, is as follows : — 1. Com. 2. Oats. 3. 
Wheat. 4. Qraea for hay. 6. Pasture. 

This system gives com, wheat and oats every five 
years. Taking this as a standard, we will make 
such changes as circumstances demand. By this 
system corn wiU come on sod. Sorghum or potatoes, 
early or late, may take ' the place of corn, it it is 
desired to raise these articles. Spring wheat, flax, 
barley, peas, or early potatoes, may be raised instead 
of oats. Any crop which will come off the ground 
by the last of August, may be put in instead of oats. 
After oats are off, the ground is thoroughly plowed 
and sown with winter wheat or rye, and seeded 
with timothy after harrowing.. The next spring, in 
March, clover seed is sown, thereby securing a mix- 
ture of the two grasses! If the timothy has been 
sown rather thickly, the clover will be crowded out 
after the first year, and timothy will take its place, 
and it will yield as much hay as it did before ; this 
is often an advantage. If the stand of grass is 
pretty good, it will sometimes be a benefit to leave 
it for more than two years. I. have known it to be 
left for seven years, although four or five is as long 
as is profitable. Some fanners omit sowing timothy, 
and sow clover thicker, in which case it will not do 
to leave in grass more than two years. After grass 
the ground is again planted with com, and the same 
Process again repeated. 



In the four-year system the ground is left in with 
grass but one year, which necessitates fencing a 
part oif the grass for pasturage. In this case, it is 
hardly worth while to sow much timothy. 

In the West, this system may not be the best, as 
the distance from market renders the price below a 
profitable standard. The system there must be 
based upon raising stock, more than in the East. As 
far as I can learn, the majority of iarmers have a 
rotation of corn and wheat, com and wheat, with- 
out manure in many ca6es ; a most injurious plan, 
in the long run. 

In the rotation I have named, the ground is man- 
ured for wheat, and sometimes for com. lime is 
applied to wheat or com, as is most convenient to 
the farmer. Com is generally manured in the hill 
with poudrette, ashes, plaster, hen manure, or a 
mixture of any or all of them. Plaster may be 
sown on clover, if the season is likely to be a dry 
one. Thus I have endeavored to explain a system 
as it is in actual operation in the ^iiddle States, and 
which is there believed to be the best, and will con- 
tinue in operation for some time to come. 6. f. 
BcadlBgton, N. J. • 

MAKING AND PUTTING DOWN BUTTER 
FOR WINTER USE. 



The science of butter making is governed, like 
other sciences by general laws, but there comes in 
judgment, a strict observance of cause and effect, 
and the Stirling virtue, eleanliness. According to 
our judgment, it is not the water, nor the meadow, 
nor the stock, that Western New York is not fiunous 
for good butter. It is the management, I propose 
here to hold up for investigation and trial. 

Boiling water for pans, and for all utensils used 
for milk, is of the first and greatest importance. 
Trust not Bridget, nor Dinah, if they say " it is in- 
deed hot," but see to it yourself, that it is bailing 
hot. Thp sour of old or fomented milk or cheese, 
needs not description. After the cream has rifien on 
milk, which is placed in pans in the cellar, it should 
be skimmed, not waiting for it to lopper, which 
should be done by a tin skimmer, into a tin cream 
tub, which is placed On the cellar bottom until filled 
for chiurning, stirring somewhat daily. The chum 
which we deem to make good butter, should be an 
up and down one, and ought to be rinsed wifk cold 
or boiling water, according to the temperature of the 
atmosphere. On being required to give my prefer- 
ence for such a chum in The Genesee Former, I did 
so, a year or two since, which is the too great power 
brought to bear on the cream. All know the effects 
of heating buttei^-it will eventually turn to cream. 

When gathered, take up in a bowl, wash in two 
or three waters, and when drained from it, salt, in- 
carporating the salt well, an ounce to the pound. 
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After standing a suitable time, work over with a 
ladle, as long as buttermilk and brine appear. This 
working should be done slowly. K soft, it is advis- 
able to work it more than once, when it is ready 
for packing. This should bo in an oak firkin, 
well scrubbed and scalded, with boiling water. Then 
fill with cold water and soak for twenty-four hours, 
and dry. The firkin, while being tilled, should be 
kept covered with a thick, doubled cloth, to preclude 
all air. When filled, place a thin cloth upon it, 
with a slight covering of salt, and head up, keeping 
it in the cellar, which wo would desire should be 
dry and cool, and free from all substances from 
wliich would arise an effluvia or smell. Butter 
quickly imbibes both from anything that is placed 
near it, even from a rose, which, strange to say, 
does not add to the delightful flavor of good butter. 
The old adage, " delays are dangerous," was never 
more appropriate in business of any kind, than in 
that of making good butter. If you want to make 
the cream, wait until you are ready to skim it. Very 
likely you will find what it loses in thickness, it 
makes up in that strength peculiar to butter. We 
have succeeded best when milk was skimmed as 
soon as sour, as we think there is not much cream 
rises after that. 

Butter making is a nice science, and will not suc- 
ceed, if entrusted to the ignorant or those not inter- 
ested. There must be an intelligent mind over all, 
and if so, even when dairies are small, we see not 
why good winter butter may not be made which 
will last a voyage of a year, from here to California. 

M. 8. B. 

THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF CATTLE. 



It will be impossible in an article as limited in 
space as this, to give any but the merest outlines and 
most meagre notice of the different breeds of cattle 
in our country, and even then we can only refer to 
the leading or more generally prevailitig breeds, 
leaving out the many varieties caused by numerous 
crossings. We will endeavor to give the name, 
general characteristics, and i>eculiaritie8 of these 
leading breeds. 

1. Shorthorns. — ^Very fine animals. Large size. 
Good feeders, requiring rich pastures and high keep- 




ing. Colors red or white, or the two colors of all 
shades of admixture. The leading breed for beef, 
but only fair for milk, and as workers. 



2. Devons. — A handsome and valuable breed, 
widely disseminated, particularly in the New Eng- 
land States, and peculiarly adapted to the rough, 
hard land of that section. Medium size, color 
almost invariably a dark red, though a few are 
brown and brindle. This deep red color is by gomo 




considered a test of pure blood. The oxen of this 
breed are superior for workers, combining in a 
remarkable degree docility, quickness, and adaptabil- 
ity to all kinds of labor. The cows are fair milkers, 
and fatten well. 

3. Jersey. — Thb Jersey or Aldernoy is a small and 
ill-shaped breed, and one much esteemed for the 
richness of their-milk. Color, light red, dun, or fa^vn. 

4. HerefarcU. — Large size. Fine beef animals, 
J nd good workers. Milkers fair. Color, red with a 




white face and neck. They are very bardy, and a 
fine breed of cattle. The white face is considered a 
test of the purity of blood. 
6. Galloways.— ^msiXi and hornless. Flesh of fine 




'..-■^^S 



quality. Milk very rich, but of moderate quantity. 
Prevailing color, black.* 



♦ Saiiford Howard, than whom thero Ifl no better authority kx 
this country, says of this breed, in the last Report of the Michi- 
gan State Board of Agriculture, that "In hardiness and ability to 
stand rough weather and rough fare, they are excelled by no 
cattle except the West Highhinders, and that they are particularly 
adapted to the northern portion of our country.— Eds, 
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5. Ayrshires. — Medium size, generally hardy, 
compact, well proportioned, and said to be peculiarly 
adapted for dairy purposes. They are not so exten- 
sively bred in this country as the two preceding 
breeds. See cut above. 

Of other breeds and varieties which are to be 
found in small numbers in our country, are Dutch 
cattle, Welsh cattle, and Irish cattle.- A breed called 
the •• crcara-pot" breed was originated in this coun- 
try, being a cross between the Shorthorn and our 

itive New England cattle, whose prevailing char- 



acteristic was the prodaction of a great quantity of 
milk. But little is known of it at this time. 

Of the previous named breeds, the Devons, Short 
horns and Herefords originated in England, though 
they have been much improved here. The Ayrshires 
and Galloways are from Scotland, and the -Jerseys 
from the Island of Jersey, near the French coast, 
but under the British government. 

The common, so-called "native cattle" of our 
country, are descendants from various crosses and 
grades of the above-mentioned breeds, and frequent- 
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I7 present the characteristics of their originators Tery 
strongly. They are yaloable as producing workers, 
and many cows cannot be surpassed as milkers ; but 
breeders cannot depend upon them to perpetoate 
their good qualities, as in the case of the thorough 
breeds, hence the superiority of the latter for breed- 
ing purposes. R 

PREPARING riREWOOD FOR WINTER. 



I am glad The Farmsr has called for essays on 
this subject, as it is one that needs agitation, and 
has neyer been referred to as its * importance 
demands. I think I can say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that not one farmer in ten takes pains to 
provide fuel in a suitable, or rather the best form for 
consumption during the cold of winter. 

Every fiurmer who is not ambitious to be behind- 
hand in his work, wiU be pretty sure to see that 
enough fuel for spring, summer and autumn use is 
prepared during the last of winter, or the leisure 
days of early spring, but the same provident man 
will in nine cases out of ten, bum green, wet wood 
all through the winter. He lets the supply run out, 
or thinks that winter being the natural wood-cutting 
eeason, to him, it is well enough to bum it as it 
comes fVom the forest. This should not be so, and 
it need not be so. Let him take as much pains to 
see that his wood is cut and housed for winter as 
-well as summer use, and he will thus rob winter of 
some of its cold by having the wherewith to heat 
up his house at any time, at short notice. 

There is always a season in the fall, and just be- 
fore the early rains come on, when there is leisure 
for getting together enough wood to last through 
the coming cold term. Everything is dry at this 
time, and wood of poorer quality, which if wet 
^rould be valueless, can be drawn together and 
boused, making good fueL This season is also a 
good time to go through the wood growth and pick 
up the fallen trees, limbs, and decaying trunks, and 
tbus save much which could not be got after the 
snowfalls. 

This latter item is worthy of notice, for the time 
bas come to most of us when wood is becoming 
Bcarce, and we must economize, to be sure of having 
sufficient fiiel, and nothing must be allowed to lie 
on the ground and decay, which can be put to a 
good use. If it is housed while dry, it will remain 
dry all winter, and even the smallest and compara- 
tively poorest, is good kindling. 

So brother fiBLrmers, don't bum green, wet wood, 
another winter. Fill up your woodsheds in the £el11, 
and my word for it, you will be repaid by the added 
convenience and warmth, not to speak of the good 
temper of your cook and housekeeper. £. k \ 



CURING PORK AND HAMS. 



The management of pork and hams, though 
brought under the same head, is essentially 
and wholly different. We will begin in the very 
important item of curing hams. Trichinae, who 
fears them ? All of us make way in some sort, with 
thousands of animalculie in our time. Look through 
a microscope at a draft of delicious cool water, and 
take a peep at the vinegar cruet. But I will tell 
you what to fear»rancid meat. In this world it is 
best for us all not to stop at little things. There axe 
great ones enough, and one of these is ill-kept meat, 
to say nothing of those animals that need hoppling. 

A bright, sweetly -flavored ham, may at all times 
be obtained with a little care. Weigh 16 pounds 
of ham to 1 pound of salt and 1 ounce of saltpetre 
finely pulverized ; rub them with this in some ves- 
sel until weU Incoi^rated ; then lay these Bams on 
a shelf, or if more convenient, in a barrel, placing 
on them the surplus salt ; in a few days rub again, 
and if necessary again, until they have taken in all 
the salt, when they are ready for smoking, which 
should be done before flies make their appearance 
in the spring, and until they are quite dark, or 
flmost black, when they must* be taken down, and 
sewed up in a close fltting cloth or bag, with a paper 
doubled several thicknesses on the flesh side. Then 
tie closely, hang, up and give two or three good coats 
of whitewash. They may then hang in the garret 
all summer, or in any dry place. By observing this 
method they can be kept any length of time, unless 
they prove so excellent, that you eat them very soon. 

Pork, though derived from the same animal, is of 
an. entirely different taste, and requires different 
management. In these days of double refinement, 
it will be thought quite vulgar, we suppose, to g^ve 
much attention to the curing of pork, and especially 
to advocate the eating of it. But where is there a 
family in the days of flies and heat, who do not 
turn with disgust from all kinds of fresh meat, and 
open with pride a well kept and well filled pork bar- 
rel, and if any meat is required, prefer it from 
these I Nay, say not, that may do for farmers. We 
once knew a very delicate invalid, a young lady — 
fo^r whom kindness and love had gleaned firom 
almost every quarter of the globe that which would 
strengthen and invigorate the appetite, but was only 
at the last refreshed from this source when all others 
had proved unavailing. Broiled and prepared in a 
peculiar manner by dipping in water, it becomes a 
very delicate dish. The manner of curing pork is 
very simple— a layer of pork, and a layer of salt, 
(coarse is the best,) then a strong brine (that will ' 
bear an egg,) to fill up the barreL The old brine may 
be boiled and scummed, and when cool fill up with ! 
that. It is of importance that the brine should ^ 
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tnmed off in the spring, or before warm weather, as 
it will become somewhat bloody — ^boiled and replac- 
ed. A good barrel of jwrk, how good it is I 
Aurora, N.T. 'B.M. B. 

MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY IN WIN- 
TER, TO SECURE A FULL 
SUPPLY OF ECCS. 



Fowls, like most, if not all animals, yield returns 
according to the manner they are kept, though we 
will admit that a warm house and plenty of corn 
will not always secure a grateful return. It then 
becomes us to inquire what will. If we study the 
habits of fowls, we need not be long in coming to 
conclusions. 

Like the human family, they like condiments 
with their food, and they like also a large, cheerfol 
home or house. Give them a window or two, so 
that they can peer out at the snow and ice, enjoying 
their warm home more fully, and that the trusty 
patriarch may give timely notice of the approach of 
day, and that each hen may know her own nest, for 
which light is necessary. Like the human family, 
their health is greatly promoted by change in their 
food, and this ensures a greater supply of eggs. 
For pepper and salt, give them lime, charcoal 
gravel, &c. Boiled potatoes, buckwheat cakes, 
bones, and refuse meat, either boiled or raw, will 
not be refused. If their food is warm, it will tend 
to their laying. The ladies of a family can easily 
find amusement, if they wish, by feeding the chick- 
ens and poultry in winter, and then they will be 
entitled to the eggs. Besides, as we view those 
mute animals, dependent on our hands for susten- 
ance, it awakens a sense of out dependence on the 
great " I AM," who in wisdom has made aU things, 
— ^who openeth the hand and satisfieth every living 
tiling. Oh I that they would turn more to the study 
of nature and nature's works. 

There is a source of amupement with it all, in 
observing their ways. Throw to them something 
that is peculiarly relished, and the chivalrous chan- 
ticleer will call his wives with great enthusiasm, 
and they in great haste get there just in time to 
see him eat it himself. Plenty of nests prepared 
with straw or litter, will often promote the laying 
in winter. Air is necessary, and the door of the 
henery should be left open, that they may go out 
and in at their pleasure on pleasant days. If any 
one wishes to pursue this study, many pages can be 
found devoted to it in TitB Farmer, by C. N. Bement, 
who has pursued it with much patience and intelli- 
gence. I have now passed my limits, and will only 
say that the study of obtaining fresh eggs in winter 
is worthy of more time and talent than has yet been 
given to it. 

AnronsN.T. M. S. B. 



SHELTER FOR STOCK IN WINTER. 

A HEALTHY animal requires a certain amount of 
food in either warm or cold weather, but we find 
that in warm weather an animal will keep in condi- 
tion on a less amount of solid food than in cold. 
The reason of this is, that there is a less amount of 
carbon consumed in order to keep up the heat of 
the body in warm, than in cold weather. As carbon 
is the heating principle whereby the system is kept 
at a healthy temperature, that element must be sup- 
plied in some way ; if not by food, it must be drawn 
from the fat of the system. As a less amovit of 
carbon is required in warm, than in cold weather, 
it stands to reason that if the body is kept protected 
from the effects of the cold by proper covering and 
shelter, that a less amount of fuel or food, is requir- 
ed to keep up the temperature ; thus we nuike a 
saving in feed without any expenditure of the car- 
bon of the system already accumulated. 

The temperature of the animal body is much 
higher than the surrounding atmosphere at aU sea- 
sons of the year, with the exception of a few hours 
in summer, and unless thus protected, outward, arti- 
ficially, a large amount of food is required to furnish 
the necessary elements of heat. If this food is not 
furnished, the system must nevertheless keep up its 
temperature, and this is done at first by drawing on 
the fat, and afterwards on other parts of the body. 
As a necessary consequence, the animal grows thin, 
and can endure less labor or exposure than when 
well fed. Different animals, under similar circum- 
stances require, somd more, and others less food to 
keep in good condition, their appetites varying as 
greatly as among the human family. 

Where accurate . experiments have been made to 
test the gain of animals with and without the pro- 
tection of suitable shelter in cold and inclement 
weather, it has been found that those having ade- 
quate protection, gained flesh on less food than 
would keep those unprotected from actually falling 
away. 

In providing stables, which are found to be the 
best protection for stock, provision should be made 
for ventilation, as pure air is as important as good 
feed or warm stables. Horses, neat cattle and hogs, 
will do well in quite warm stables, if good ventila- 
tion is provided ; on the contrary, sheep will not do 
well if kept very warm. A much freer ventilation 
is required to keep them in health. Shut up simply 
for rapid &ttening, they feed better and fatten faster 
if their pens are airy : wh^i kept for breeding, it 
is essential that they have goood protection from 
storms and high winds, with liberty for free exer- 
cise in the open air at all times, and plenty of good 
food ; their pens should be well ventilated at all 
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times to insure the health of the old ones, as well 
as their young. 

In view of the foregoing facts, it is the better 
economy of the farmer to provide good warm stables 
and shelter for his horses, homed cattle, and hogs, 
with suitable pens and shelter for his sheep, instead 
of giving them only the protection gained by the 
shelter of some stack or fence comer, where they 
will double themselves into the shape of a drome- 
dary, shivering with the cold, and consuming very 
much larger quantities of food to keep the fire 
within from going out. Stock provided with good 
and suitable protection from the jinclemency of the 
weather of winter, or cold seasons, not only con- 
sume less food, but come out in spring looking bet- 
ter, in better health, and in every respect healthier, 
requiring less care, and consuming less food in the 
fore part of the season to adapt the system to the 
warmer season to follow. 

My advice, then, to all farmers and owners of 
stock is, provide suitable shelter and protection for 
all of your stock ; if you cannot furnish good, com- 
fortable barns and stables, provide straw stables, 
where your stock may stand dry, and be sheltered 
from driving storms of snow, rain, and wind. 

_ _ _ V. H. W. 

UNDERDR/yiNING. 

Why, Where^ When, and How To Do It. 

Why It Should Be Done. — There are but few ftirms» 
especially in the eastern portion of the United 
States, that have not places upon them which would 
be benefited by underdraining. - A surplus of water 
injures the roots of cultivated crops, and benefits 
bulrushes, alders, and a host of other unprofitable 
plants. The opening through the soil, formed by a 
drain, admits the air, and it is supposed by some 
that the ground does not become as dry as that 
which has not been underdrained. Certainly it 
does not become so hard. As our space is limited, 
we will not enlarge more on the reason why, but 
will next consider — , 

Where M Should Be Ihne.— While a "blind 
ditch" would be a benefit almost anywhere, still as 
most farmers can put in only a limited amount of 
drainage, it is expedient to locate it most advan- 
tageously. The ditch should run, as much as pos- 
sible, along the lowest portion of the piece of land 
to be drained, and should have a continuousfall that 
the water may run freely. It should also run 
through any springy spot, or a side ditch may be 
made to such a spot, if the main ditch cannot con- 
veniently do so. Many drains are not as efficient as 
they might be, from a desire to have them straight, 
when a curved or crooked ditch would be of much 
greater value. 



When It Should Be 2>(me.— Afay'limTft of the year 
when you can get it done. But in the spring or 
autumn is the best time. In summer the ground is 
hard and dry, and the season too warm for ditching. 
There are places, however, that can bo worked only 
at this time, and with them it is summer or not at 
all. If dug in the fall, the ditch should be filled 
up before winter, as the freezing and thawing will 
be apt to spoil the sides and bottom. In the spring 
the ground is softer than at other times, and also 
more surfece water, which may be easily let off by 
turning a furrow where the ditch is to be made. 

The next and last step is — 

How H Should Be Done. — It should be done well- 
The ditch should be of sufficient depth to resist the 
action of frost, and should have a smooth, hard 
bottom. Two feet deep, or two and a half will be 
sufficient. The bottom need not be any wider than 
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the tile to be laid in ; the sides cut sloping ; the 
top wide enough to work in conveniently. Several 
machines for ditching have been introduced : none 
of them operate well on stony land, without an ex- 
tra hand or two to pick out the stones ahead of the 
machine. Consequently, they have not met with 
universfd fovor, and the greater part of ditching 
done is by bodily labor. The laborer should first 
draw his line, if his ditch be a straight one, and cut 
with his spade where the sides of the ditch are to 
be. This will keep the sides smooth when throwing 
ont the dirt. The tools needed are a line, a spade, 
shovel, and a pick for hard ground. The spade 
should be half an inch narrower at the bottom than 
at the top. 

Underdrains may be laid with either stones or 
tile. The accompanying illustration represents 
some of the methods of drainage. A is a ditch laid 
with tile, and filled in with earth. B is a stone 
drain, made by setting two stones of equal hight on 
edge, and covering with a broad stone, filling the 
ditch half full with these and smaller stones ; then 
lay in a little straw, and fill with dirt. The straw 
will keep the dirt out of the stones until it rots, by 
which time the earth will have settled so as to keep 
itself out. C is another method which can be used 
only where there are flat shell stones. D is a ditch- 
ing spade. E is a horse shoe tile, the kind mos^ 
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generally used, and the best, if the ditch has a hard 
bottom. F is a form of tile bat little need. G ie a 
round tile fitted with collars ; good if the ditch has 
not a hard bottom, bnt more expensive than the 
'•horse shoetUe. tf. F. 

FARMING IN MAINE. 



In this necessarily brief essay on the " modes, 
system, and local characteristics of farming" in 
' Maine, we must be confined to a very brief outline 
of the subject. The system in vogue is not essen- 
tially different from that of the other States of New 
England, neither does it comprise any point pecu- 
liar to itself. We follow what may properly be con- 
sidered a mixed husbandry, which in our diverse 
and naturally hard soil, is, tal^ng all things into 
consideration, the best adapted to our purposes and 
needs. But few farmers make any branch of hus- 
bandry a speciality, out most of them divide their 
time and labor in producing stock, vegetables, grain, 
grass, and fruit. 

Our State is well adapted to stock raising, and the 
attention of farmers has turned particularly in that 
direction during the past few years, so that 
we can now boast of some of the best stock for the 
yoke, dairy, or shambles, that can be found in the 
country. We have many fine herds ot thorough 
bred animals of all the leading breeds, and their 
grades are distributed throughout the State. Sheep 
husbandry has also received much and needed 
attention, and our flocks have been doubled the past 
three years. They are mostly of the so called native 
breeds but improved blood is found in almost every 
flock. Horse breeding is extensively carri^ on both 
for farm and carriage use, and trotting purposes, 
and Maine horses are known and valued over the 
whole eastern portion of the United States. Fruit 
growing is not entered into to any great extent, 
except in apple raising. Large quantities of apples, 
particularly Baldwins, are raised annually, and sent 
out of the State. Many thousand tons of hay pressed 
in bales, are also sent out of the State every year to 
a southern and western market. Of the grains, 
com is grown to some extent, producing fair crops ; 
but enough is not produced for consumption. But 
little wheat is raised. Barley and oats are grown 
for sale, and much of the former is sent out of the 
State. Of vegetables, we grow a large amount of 
potatoes— hundreds of thousands of bushels being 
annually exported, furnishing employment for a 
large number of men, and being one of the chief 
means of replenishing the fsffmer's purse. 

The methods of tilling and system of rotation of 
crops, is principally as follows : If the soil is rough 
and hard, it is plowed in the fall, cross-plowed and 
thoroughly harrowed the next spring, and sown to 



oats. The next spring it is plowed and planted to 
potatoes, liberally manured, and plastered. The 
third year planted to com, manured well, and cul- 
tivated clean, and the fourth year sown to barley, 
and seeded to clover and herd's grass. Another sys- 
tem is, if the ground is smooth and friable, to break 
up in the spring, manure and plant com or potato^ 
on the sod, and the next year seed down to grass 
with barley or oats, giving the land a good manur- 
ing. These fields generally remain in sward until 
showing signs of running out. These methods 
vary in some cases, of course, but this is the general 
rule. 

Upon the whole, fiftrmers in Maine are generally 
improving in their methods of form operation, and 

are advancing in intelligence and social position. 

_ ^ _ B. 

FARMING IN NEW JERSEY. 



The great extent of our country, its diversity of 
surfjBLce, soil, and climate, prevents the same system 
of cultivation, and the same general selection of 
crops being adopted in all sections.. Thus, that 
which would fiourish in the Southern States^ would 
not survive the winters of New England, and that 
which would perfect itself during the New England 
summer, would be almost useless in the long sum- 
mer of the Southern ^tates. The prairies of the 
West do not require the same cultivation as the 
hills of the East. Great difierencds exist betwera 
Maine and Texas, Florida and Oregon. Even in 
single States the variety is great. 

To treat of the system and local charaeteriBtics 
of agriculture in the State of New Jersey, is the 
object of this article. The northern part of the 
State is very hilly, the middle moderately so, and 
the southern, level and sandy. The modes of culti- 
vation in use in the central and northern portions 
of the State are hardly adapted to the sandy soil of 
the lower counties. These counties also contain 
considerable deposits of green sand marl, which is 
extensively used by the farmers for fertiliidng pur- 
poses, giving a "body" to the soiL This part of 
the State is well adapted to the raising of sweet 
potatoes. Melons are raised for the Philadelphia 
and other markets. 

I shall dwell more particularly on the manner of 
cultivation of the central and northern counties. 
The soil is of all classes, shell, clay, loam— with or 
without rocks or stones, limestone hills in places, 
and BO on. The system of cultivation of crops 
known as the five-year system, is in vogue. In the 
first year, the ground is plowed and planted with 
com or other '' hoe croi>s ;" second year— oats, flax, 
or barley, which is harvested, and the ground 
sowed with winter grain for the third year. Fourth 
year— clover, or other grass for hay. Fifth year— 
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pasture. The four-year ayBtem la adopted by some, 
which is the same as the other, excepting that the 
land i8 allowed to remain in grass, but one year, a part 
of the young grass being fenced off for pasturage. 
Bam yard manure is sometimes applied to com, but 
chiefly to the winter grain. Com is generally man- 
ured in the hill, with hen manure, poudrette, ashes 
and plaster, or whatever is handy. For tending 
com, we use a common plow, sometimes a cultiva- 
tor, or •' crab" harrow. We do not husk the com 
until two or three, weeks after cutting, stack the 
stalks, and feed them to cattle in winter in the open 
yard. A few have cow stables. 

Oats are sown ou com stubble, plowed as early in 
spring, as practicable, and sown at the rate of two 
bushels per acre. It is bound in harvesting, if long 
enough. Barley or flax are sometimes raised instead 
of oats. The latter is more profitable, and is sow 
from twelve to thirty quarts of seed per acre accord- 
ing to whether seed or lint is desired. The oats, 
flax, or barley ground, is plowed in in the fall, and 
sown with winter wheat or rye. Lime is applied 
at this time, twelve to tw^ty-five bushels per acre. 
Timothy seed is sown after harrowing in the wheat 
three to five quarts per acre. Clover seed is sown 
next Febroary or March. 

Most &rmers raise their own stock— a few the 
improved breeds, but the majority the common 
natives. Sheep are not raised to a great extent. 
But few hogs are marketed. Fruit growing is in- 
creasing in importance. Peaches, for a number 
of year6 have been been grown for the New York 
and Philadelphia markets, in the central and south- 
em parts of the State. More peaches are probably 
grown in this State than any other. Underdraining 
is done more'in the central than other parts. The 
market gardens in the vicinity of New York city 
are well cultivated, and exceedingly productive. 

Heicasks. — Among the many valuable essays that 
we have received, (several of which will appear in 
our next number,) we regret that we have only 
received the two preceding ones, " on the modes, 
system, and local characteristics of farming in the 
different States." This we regret, as we think it 
would be highly interesting and instructive to have 
a short, concise history of £Etnning in the different 
sections of our country. We will keep the offer 
open of a one dollar book to any person who will send 
us an essay on this subject from any of the other 
States. Will our numerous friends and correspond- 
ents from other States, let ush&ve essays from them, 
and we will publish them as received, especially 
from the Western States, where we have many 
valuable correspondents that we should like to hear 
from. We earnestly hope that our Western sub- 
scribers will keep our readers posted up on the 
agriculture of the Far West. 



Berries for marketing are grown along allthezail- 
roada by a few enterprising men. As a farming 
State, New Jersey is far from being in the rear. In 
no State of the Union are the mass of the faimers 
more intelligent. The soil requires more labor than 
the rich prairies of the West, and less than the cold 
hills of the north ; and will amply repay the hus- 
bandman for his toil by the products of its fields 
and gardens. o. P. 

Beadlngton, N. J. 

ON THE MANAGEMENT OF STOCK IN 
WINTER. 



I do not pretend to say that what I may offer will 
be the best method of managing stock during the 
winter, but I give it as what has been found to be 
well adapted to a small farmer's situation. 

The first thing in the morning after rising should 
be to visit the bams and see if the stock is all right, 
and to give* them a good foddering of hay. After 
breakfast feed again, and in half an hour turn them 
out, water them, and cleanse the stables. If warm 
and sunny weather, and the yard is sheltered, let 
the stock remain in it, keeping cows, sheep and 
horses separate. If stormy or very cold, tie them 
up again. At noon feed with a good foddering of 
hay or some coarse iodder, if you have it, and water 
again just before sunset, feeding them with hay 
again to last for the night. Four times a day is 
sufficient to feed any stock except working oxen, 
which may well have an evening foddering. If pos- 
sible, the bam work should be all closed up before 
dark to prevent the use of a lantern. Stock which 
is fed with provender of any kind should be fed «t 
the second feeding in the morning. 

The points to which we would call espedal atten- 
tion, is regularity in feeding, whatever number of 
times it maybe. Stock accustomed to be fed at 
regular hours, are more quiet, and do better than 
those fed on the "just as it may happen" principle. 
Again, we call attention to the value and necessity 
of good water and plenty of it for stock. Eveiy 
farm yard should have a well of water sufficient for 
all such purposes. He who drives his stock a half 
mile, or even a few rods to a brook to water, is far 
behind the times. 

In condusion, I will only remark, that the tme 
stpck raiser and feeder will see that his animals are 
treated with care and kindness. It is a disgrace to 
a farmer's yard to have an animal so wild as to be 
unapproachable, and not less so, to have poverty- 
stricken specimens. Feed generously, but never 
surfeit. Keep them in warm stables, weU bedded, 
and perfectly ventilated, and you will have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you have done your best 
for the enjoyment and well-being of your share of 
the brute creation. e. S. Bw, (Maina) 
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THE BREEDS OF SWINE. 



Like all other classes of animals, to speak in 
d;^rail of tbe dfferent herds of swine which have 
b(^en produced by crt^Rsing, would require a large 
vol lime. I propose here to speak of only the recog- 
ni/.td breeds originally introduced into this country, 
and one produced here. 

Hie Chister Bncd.— This is an American breed, 
having originated in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 




from which it takes its name. It has been widely 
diHtributcd during the past few years, and seems to 
pive general saitisfaction to all who have raised 
ihcxa, and are considercid by many as the greatest 
and be>t breod in tliis country. The breed is said 
to be tlie result of breeding and crossing the best 
P})( rimens in the country during the past thirty-five 
y{ ars. The genuine Chester is pure white, long 
body, square build, with small, fine bone, and pro- 
duces a lav^e amount of meat in comi)arison with 
tlie amount- of food couriumed. The fact that the 
Cliester will readily fatten at any age, makes them 
i/u- breed for the peo|)le, being suitable to slaughter 
in the fall when nine months old, or they can be 
kept growing two yoars. Well fed spring pigs will 
range from '2~)0 to 400 pounds, when slaughtered in 
early December. AVe have had them go above 
that figure. This is the most desirable kind of pork 
for general farm rai.sing, and which is for home 
consumption. 

Berkshires. — This old English breed was one of 
the- first introduced into this country, and is widely 
diiSEeminated. They attain the largest size of any 
ol our breeds. Its distinguishing color is tawny 




white or reddish brown with black spots. Legs 
short, hair thick and curly, and flesh apt to be rather 
coarse. Make very fine bacon hams, and are of a 



tough, hardy nature and disposition. They are [»er- 
haps the most widely distributed and generally 
approved of any breed in the United States. 




I'hc iSuffolk Breed. — This is an English breed, but 
has been improved in this country by crossing with 
others, especially the Chinese. The Suffolks are 
very liandsome animals, generally of a white or 
liglit color, and well proportioned. They do not 
make large hogs, but are of medium size, with good 
feed, ranging from 250 to 300 pounds at a year old. 
Comparatively small feeders, and produce sweet, 
fine-flavored pork. 

E^inex. — This is another English breed, whose 
characteristics are a black and white color, though 
f'ometimes a pure black, which Youatt says is a test 
of their purity, particularly " if they have small teat- 




like appendages hanging beneath the neck." They 
are of medium size, small heads, well " set up" on 
Jegs, small upright ears, short bristles, small boned, 
and delicate flesh. 

There are various other breeds and mixtures, 
among which is the Chinese, which is a small, fine 
animal, making nice meat, but not often found pure 
as a breed. It has been quite extensively crossed 
with others, making, it is said, a desirable variety. 
In fact, except in the case of the Chester, it is hard 
finding specimens of the other fixed breeds which 
can be proved of undoubted purity, they having 
been crossed so extensively. The old native breed, 
sometimes called " land pikes," have gradually been 
driven out, and a hotter taken its place, so that it is 
difficult to find an animal of the hog kind in the 
agricultural States but what shows and possesses 
some points that prove his parentage as having 
been of purer blood. B. 
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THE GARDEN. 



Thb seed time, for this year, is past, and the hanrest 
is mostly gathered. The warm, pleasant days, when 
it was a delight to walk into the garden, view the 
grtiwing plants, and watch the ripening fruits, have 
passed away. . The gardener will be left to perform 
the remaining labors of the season undisturbed by the 
intrusion of those, who, in brighter days, sought the 
garden as a pleasant ramble. 

It is too early, yet, to put the trardcn in condition to 
meet the frosts of winter, or to harvest those vegeta- 
bles which are improved by remaining in the ground 
until it is about to be frozen up ; but a great deal can 
be found to do. 

The beds of onions, spinach, strawberries, &c., that 
were planted in August or September, should receive 
a good cleaning this month. 

The process of earthing up celery is to be continued 
as long as it is growing. If the cloudy, showery 
weather of August and September caused the weeds 
to get the start of you, cut them up, and take them to 
the compOi«t heap. 

It is very bad policy to allow the weeds to get a- 
start ; but we have had some weather the past season 
when it seemed impossible to hoe them at the proper 
time, without working the ground when it was too wet. 

Now is a good time to try an experiment in trcnch- 
inij the garden. Try a small plot, inverting the soil, 
and loobfu the subsoil ten or twelve inches, and watch 
the result. We pre.dict that you will try a larger plot 
next fiiil. 

It is a good plan to throw heavy soils Into ridges, to 
expose more surface to the action of winter frosts and 
the early suns of spring. The soil will be earlier for it. 

VINEYARDS. 



On the 4th ot September, at the invitation of P. 
Barry, Esq., we left Rochester, to visit the vlnelands 
of Naples, Ontario County, in this State. Taking the 
6.50 A. M. train, on the Erie Railroad, we had a delight- 
ful mornmg ride. The sun rose clear and bright in a 
cloudless sky, but over Rochester and the surrounding 
country lay a thick fog, which enveloped all nature. 
But "old sol," with his fierce and burning rays, soon 
dispelled the thick vapor, and left all niiturc bright 
and cheerful, and the country looking as if it had put 
on its brightest apparel especially for the occabiou. A 
tlner and more lovely day could not have been desired 
than the 4th day of September. 

The party consisted of P. Barry, G. EUwanger, 
BL E. Hooker, W. S. Little, H. E. Boardman, E. Frost, 
of Rochester and E. W. Herendeen, of Macedon. As 
the train passed rapidly along we had only a faint 
glimpse of the country. Here a man plowing up a 
pasture field for wheat, there a man showing his head 
just above ground, ditching. The orchards along the 
route looked bare of fruit. Com appeared very unaat- 



jisfactory and backward. At 9 a. m., we arrived at 
j Blood Station, on the New York and Erie Railroad, 
j and were met by J. W. Clark and E. B. Pottle, of 
I Naples. They arc the largest grape growers in that 
I region, and to sec and examine their vineries was the 
i object of our visit. Taking a seal In open carriages, 
I at this place we had a delightful ride through the valleys 
I of Conhocton and Naples. The valleys run north and 
south, and on each side are hii:h hills, one of which is 
j a thousand feet in elevation, and with a gentle, running 
I brook on the low lauds, formed a most beautiful and 
I picturesque scene. The hilln on the west side are 
I being planted extensively with vineyards, and we 
leanud from Mr. Clark that over 1,500 acres were 
already set out. 

After a pleasant ride of five miles, we arrived at 
Mr. C.'s vineyard, which is situated on a side hill 
sloping towards the southeast. The soil is a gravelly 
clay, and very strong. The vines are planted fifteen 
teetapart each way, and run north and touth. In the 
spring the land is plowed about four inches deep, with 
two horses, and then cultivated once or twice through 
the season. No pruning is done through the summer. 
The grapes are grown on the lower anus, none being 
allowed on the upper canes, which are removed in the 
spring, so as to throw all the fruit on to the lower 
canes. Five acres of Isabellas are in bearing, which 
were just commencing to ripen. Some of the bunches 
were already quite dark colored. The grapes were 
quite large, and very even. They have never been 
troubled with thrip, and very little with mildew or 
rot. The vines and fruit looked in the healtliiest con- 
dition, and gave promise of a very large yield. They 
generally commence to pick by the 20th oi September, 
yielding on the average about eight tons to the five 
acres. The yard, in the centre, is quite low, sloping 
towards the southeast, forming a kind of basin, and 
we noticed that the vines on the lower wet laud seem- 
ed OS healthy as the others, but bore very little fruitr— 
quite a contrast to those on the bauk, which had a 
very good crop. This we should think might be 
remedied by laying an underdrain through that part, 
as at the time of our visit it was quite damp and wet, 
while the banks were dry. 

Mr. Clark has kindly furnished us with a written 
report of his method of cultivation and management, 
which we give below. 

"My vineyard now in bearing, consists of about four 

and a half acres, facing the southeast. It may be 

called a side hill soil — or, as it has been called, 

a stony loam, very loose, and poor drill land, and 

requires no drainage. The vines were planted in the 

I spring of 1857 and 1S58; set 15 feet apart each way. In 

I planting the vines, the holes were dug 18 inches deep, 

• and 2 feet across. A composition was added of sea- 

Isoned swamp muck, leached ashes, and soil, about 

' equal parts, and about a half bushel in each. The same 

season planted corn among the vines, both making a 

I very poor growth the first year. The second season 

the vines were tied to stakes. The third season put 

up posts, cut 11 feet long, for the purpose of using the 

I second and third time, as they rot ofiT at the top of the 
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ground. Set them 7 1-2 feet apart, nse wooden slats, 
1 by 1 1-2 inches, 15 feet long, of pine or bass wood, 
commencing 18 inches from the gronnd, making a 
trellis 6 feet high, with 6 slats, running the whole 
length of the vineyard, north and sonth. 

** The Tines send up from the roots, 3 and sometimes 
4 canes ; use 2 as base vines, tied to the lower slat, run- 
ning 7 1-2 feet each way, on the lower slat on the trel- 
lis. The other vines are cut shorter, dividing the 
spaces on the trellis, ahd when trimmed should only 
reach the third slat, leaving the fourth and filth slats 
for the growth of the vines the next season. 

** I usually trim in the month of March, having more 
time than earlier in the season ; but should prefer to 
trim them in the fall, soon after the frost has killed 
the leaves, and trim on the spur and cane system, L e., 
leaving the canes on the lower slat to reach each other, 
leaving two buds on the spur for next year's growth. 
In the month of June, when the vines have made from 
I to 6 inches growth, I go over the vineyard, and with 
my .hand break off all the imperfect shoots or limbs, 
and double buds, and suckers coming up from the 
roots, except occasionally a strong shoot. Which I 
leave for a base vine the next season, and cut out a 
weak vine in the place of it Great care should be 
taken not to leave too much wood. 

** The trimming is very easily done. You require 
no knife or shears. It is all done with the hand. The 
trellis should be full on thp lower slat, on which most 
of the fruit should grow ; and by careful trimming at 
that season of the year, you can leave just enough 
wood to cover the trellis, and at the same time avoid 
an excess of wood and foliage so as to admit all tho 
air and sunshine to perfect the ripening of the wood 
and fruit. Very little fruit should be allowed to grow 
above the third slat. 

** I do no summer pruning after the middle of June ; 
have an abundance of room above the fruit for the 
vine ana foliage, and do not allow over 25 pounds of 
grapes to grow to the vine ; 20 pounds would be bet- 
ter still, covering a space 15 feet, by 6, on the trellis. 
Grape growers make a great mistake in raising too 
many grapes to the vine. A large crop is a sure indica- 
tion qf poor fruit. Other fruits will throw off what 
they cannot ripen, although the fruit may be small or 
imperfect from over-bearing ; still it ripens. Not so 
With the grape, which will carry a large quantity of 
onit along, all of good size and late in season, turn red 
or change color until the frost finds it ; whereas, if only 
one-third or half had been allowed, would have ripened* 
" I have a grape house near the centre of the vine- 
yard, octagon in form, two stories high, 24 feet across, 
with a cellar for making wine. On six sides I have 
slats, one above another, to run each end of the pick- 
ing trays or boxes on, commencing at the bottom, to 
shove in the trays and boxes, as drawers, enough to 
hold 12,000 pounds, where I keep them until they are 
packed and have as little handling as possible. When 
carefully packed, they will keep for a long time with- 
out losing their bloom, or shrivelling. 
" A^olning the grape house, I have a packing room 



about the 20th of September, and ending this year, 
12th December. Pack them in 2 and 4-pound round 
pasteboard boxes with wooden bottoms, and enclose 
them in tight, light wooden boxes or cases holding 
from 18 to 24 of the 4-pound boxes and 46 of the 
2-pound Cmcy boxes, and send them by express to 
market. They were sold up to the middle of October 
in the 4-pound boxes, at 25 cents per pound ; in smaller 
fkncy 2-pound boxes, at 81 cents, in Philadelphia, and 
at 20 and 25 cents each in Baltimore and New York. 
After that time prices went down, there being so many 
inferior grapes thrown on the market. Those that I 
packed and shipped through the whole season, netted 
me after paying express charges, commission, &c, 14 
cents, delivered on the cars at Blood's Station. 

" I packed from my vineyard, 11,500 pounds, and sold 
to the wine company. Crooked Lake, 10,000 at 4 cents. 
In consequence of being disappointed in the receipt 
of boxes, I delayed until after the frost cfune, and 
injured the balance of my grapes lor packing, and sold 
nearly one half for wine. 

" I have now 12 acres planted to several varieties, 
including a large share of Catawba, Diana, Delaware, 
&c, and intend planting as many more acres in the 
spring." 

Mr. C. tUnks it is of the greatest importance to 
grape growers not to allow too many grapes upon the 
vine, and to grow them on strong canes. 

From here the party proceeded to Mr. Pottle's vine- 
jrard, which is situated on a very steep hill side. 
His system is somewhat different from that of Mr. 
Clark's. The soil is a clay slate, and the vines are 
planted 12 feet apart each way, and trained on wire 
trellis. The end posts are braced as shown in the 
accompanying cut, and a convenient arrangement is in 




use for tightening the wires. The trellis is some 70 
rods long, and at each of the end posts are plugs, a. 6, 
and c, to which the wire is attached. The end of the 
plug is made square, to which a wrench is used to turn 
it, and the wire being put through it, the plug is gently 
turned until made quite tight Figure/ will show the 
shape of the plug, which as soon as the wire is drawn 
perfectly tight, is driven fSut into the post In the fall 
alter the vines are through bearing, it is loosened, the 
wire slackened, and In the spring again tightened up. 
Very little sagging occurs, as at eaoh post the wire 
is nailed to keep it up in its place. Hickory wood 



•where 4 to 8 girls or women are employed, commencing | pins are used. Mr. P. has about five acres in bearing, 
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principally Isabellas, which are allowed to carry all 
the fruit that matures. None are picked off, and the 
show gave prospect of a very large yield. The fruit 
was fine in appearance, and was coloring. Three 
trellises were devoted to Catawbas, which hung very 
heavy on the vines. Clusters quite lai^ge, and fruit 
fine. No thrip at all, but here and there were marks 
of the hail storm which swept Qver that locality this 
spring. There were marks on many berries, of black 
spots, and the fruit spoiled. Very little mildew was 
to be seen. From our observations in this vineyard, 
we felt more convinced of the Importance of thinning 
out fruit, and leaving only as many bunches as the 
Tines can perfect. 

Mr. Clark provided a bountiful repast for the com- 
pany, at whkh Adirondack grapes, (perfectly ripe,) 
raised by Mr. Pottle, were introduced and enjoyed. 
These gentlemen omitted nothing that could afford 
pleasure to the party, and it was with feeling of 
reg^t that we took leave of them. Returning 
home by way of Canandaigua, we had a pleasant sail 
np the lake that bears that name, but its beauties our 
pen can not describe, and want of space forbids. 

GOLDEN DWARF PEACH TREE. 



Below we give a cut of this remarkable tree which 
originated about the year 1856, on the grounds of Mr. 
Van Buren, of Gkorgia. Messrs. Miller & Co., of Setz- 
ler*s Store, Pennsylvania, are the only parties who 
have these trees for sale* and in a letter received from 
them, they give us the following history of the Golden 
Dwarf Peach. 



vania, but now of South Vineland, New Jersey, in 1859, 
succeeded In securing a few stumps of trees, with the 
pledge that he would not part with any buds before 
the year 1861. Mr. Van Buren expected to get his 
stock north before that time, but the rebellion thwart- 
ed his plans. Besides Dr« E., there was but one man 
in the north who had possession of this tree ; he receiv- 
ed two from Mr. Van Buren, and kept them for his own 
use. We received the buds from the doctor. The origi- 
nal tree when four years old, was but twenty-eight 
inches in hight, but by being budded on a stronger 
root, it is somewhat enlarged. The foliage is large, 
of a rich, dark green, and so dense, that not a ray of 
light can traverse the head in any direction. 
Very Respectfully, 

Mflleb & Co. 
It is a golden yellow peach, and the cheek, which 
covers half of it, is of the richest carmine. The accom- 
panying cut was taken from a tree that is making its 
first year's growth from the bud. We saw one of these 
dwarfs a short time since, and the accompanying cut 
gives a very good representation of this new member 
of the fruit family. 

THE KITTATINNY BLACKBERRY. 

KXBTINO OF 7SUIT OBOWBB8 AlTD MEMBERS OF TBB 
FABMBB8* CLUB. 




Mbssbs. Eds. :— It is supposed to be an accidental cross 
between the Italian Dwarf and Van Zandt's Superb. 
Dr. J. F. Evans, formerly of Chester county, Pennsyl- 



BZPOKTZD FOB THX AJfOaiOAX TiTllMHr 

All lovers of good fruit will be interested to know 
that there has been a Blackberry recently introduced 
to the horticultural world by E. Williams, of Mont- 
clair. New Jersey, which for flavor, size, and product- 
iveness, combined with several other desirable quali- 
ties, is so much superior to the Lawton, or any other 
variety in cultivation{ that it cannot Ml to become a 
general favorite with all. 

We learn that the Kittatinny was first discovered in 
the town of Hope, New Jersey, near the base of the 
E^ittatinny mountains, ten or fifteen years ago. Since 
then, it has proved to be perfectly hardy, even where 
the Lawton has been winter killed. 

About the first of August, by invitation of Mr. Wil- 
liams, in company with about thirty fruit growers 
from several different States of the Union, we had the 
pleasure of visiting the original plants in fhll bearing, 
on the grounds of Mr. G. H, Courson, Newton, New 
Jersey, where each could test the merits of the new 
berry for himself, an opportuni^ which none failed to 
improve. After spending an hour or two among the 
Kittatinnies, the " blackberry party" returned to the 
Anderson House, where a meeting was held. The 
Hon. N. C. Ely, of New York, presiding. A commit- 
tee of five was appointed to make a report, and draft 
resolutions, as follows : Dr. J. A. Warder, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; S. B. Parsons, Flushing, Long Island; 
William Parry, Cinnaminson, New Jersey; P. Quinn,' 
Newark, New Jersey ; M F. CoWdery, Ohio. 

Dr. Warder, chairman of the committee, presented 
the following, which were passed unanimoasly : 
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Whereasy Having this day. August 2, 1866, observed 
the fields of Klttatinny blackberries In cultivation at 
Newton, New Jersey, and tested the fruit, now in full 
pertection, wo deem it due to Mr. E. Williams, of 
Montclair, and to the horticultural public, to state 
that we regard this new variety recently introduced 
by Mr. Williams, worthy of unqualified praise. The 
hardmcBs, vigor, and productiveness of the plant, 
together with the size and unsurpassed flavor of the 
fruit, would seem to leave nothing further to be desired 
in a blackberry ripening at this period of the summer, 
either for private gardens, or for the market. 

Beaolved, That the thanks of this gatherinp^ of horti- 
culturists from different States, be tendered to Mr. E. 
Williams, of Montclair, and Mr. G. H. Courson, of 
Newton, for their candor, kindness, and courtesy, in 
aiding the prosecution of our investigations, and also 
to the citizens of Newton for the interest they have 
manifested in our visit, and the attention they have 
shown us. 

Resolvedy That to the proprietors of the Anderson 
House, Newton— Messrs. J. & H. Ward, our consider- 
ation and thanks are eminently due, and are hereby 
heartily tendered for the attention they have shown 
us, and the excellent manner in which they have cater- 
ed to our comfort and pleasure. 



HOW WE FARM IT IN THE GENESEE 
COUNTRY. 



WRITTEN FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY P. 0. SETNOLDB. 



NUMBER SIOUT. 



GATHEBINO APPLES. 

In nothing connected with farming has a greater 
change taken place within the last forty years, than in 
the relative importance of the orchard. I have a vivid 
recollection of the orchard as it was, nearly forty years 
ago, in the eastern part of this State, near the Connec- 
ticut line. The few grafted trees were well known to 
the boys— their number being quite limited. Farmers 
never thought of selling tdbU fruit ; indeed, few had 
enough of good, improved fruit for their own families, 
but usually buried, somewhere in the garden, some of 
the more durable of the natural fruit Those who 
were boys in those days, can well remember how the 
apple pit was cherished. The orchard was a source of 
proftt, then, not from the sale of the fruit, but from 
the sale of the alcohol it contained. The farmer care- 
fully excluded his swine from his orchard that he 
might save the cider apples. These were ground into 
cider, and that distilled into cider brandy, or apple 
jack, which was a staple article of traffic, as well as 
of home consumption. There was a distillery of cider 
brandy near the school which I attended when a boy, 
and I remember the aversion with which the scholars 
regarded it. Several of the distiller's sons and sons-in- 
law died of that frightful disease, " delirium tremens," 
and the horrible agonies of their last moments as related 
by eye-witnesses, were a powerful temperance lecture 
to the children who attended that school. I am not 
aware that cider was ever distilled in the Genesee 
country,. but corn has been to an alarming extent. 
. For several years after our removal to the Genesee 
country, (which was thirty years ago,) we used to put 
all our winter apples into the cellar, and those not 
consumed by the family rotted down, or were fed out 
♦'^ the hogs. Now, however, the apple crop is of much 



greater importance— often the most imi>ortant crop on 
the form. I know of a farmer, with a poor farm, on 
which ia an apple orchard of about three acres. A 
mortgage of seven hundred dollars had rested on the 
farm for several years, he being unable to reduce It. 
Last year he sold his crop of apples for twelve hundred 
dollars, removed the mortgage, and had a nice snm 
left for improvement^. 

The fruit crop is becoming quite a lottery, in which 
the blanks are ftill as numerous as the prizes. I know 
of an apple orchard of fifteen acres, which produced, 
in 1862, 2,000 barrels, but since that time has not yielded 
200 barrels in any one year, and will not have twenty 
of good, marketable fruit this year. When an orchard 
happens to produce a large crop, in a season of scarcity, 
the profit Is much greater than that afiTorded by other 
farm crops. 

In modern orchards, the trees are pretty much all 
grafted, and generally with select varieties, conse- 
quently the surplus is all saleable. Summer and 
autumn apples are raised to some extent, but the bulk 
of the crop are winter apples. These should not be 
picked until after the middle of October, to enable 
them to attain their full size. Fruit enlarges consid- 
erably in the latter stages of maturing. Some think 
that by picking them so late they lose more by wind- 
lalls, than they gain by the increased size. If that be 
true, there is certainly a great gain in quality. It is 
mainly the imperfect fruit that falls before the maturity 
of the crop, and they are really unfit to barrel, as they 
will probably perish themselves, and cause the sound 
fruit in the same barrel to rot. They can be turned 
to profit in other ways. 

Before the apple harvest comes on, the farmer 
should provide a suitable number of ladders of various 
bights, step-ladders for the lower limbs, and round 
ladders for the higher ones. One rule should be forci- 
bly impressed upon every one engaged in handling 
apples, and that is, handle carefully, so as not to bruise. 
A handle-basket, with a hook attached to hang it upon 
a limb, or a bag with two comers tied together, with a 
twig in the mouth to keep it open, should be used ui 
picking from the tree. The apples should be placed in 
the basket or bag, not dropped in, and carefully emptied 
into a pile for assorting. 

Whenever practicable, the farmer should himself 
attend to assorting and packing the fruit Dealers 
usually require that the bottom of the barrel be/a<r«f, 
that is, that larg^, fair apples be placed upon the bot- 
tom, stems downward, so that when that end is opened 
by the broker, in New York, or elsewhere, they may 
show to the best advantage. The honest, high-minded 
farmer will see to it that the barrel i^JUUd with honest 
fruit. In fiUing the barrel, it is well to use an ordinary 
peach basket, so that it can be put down into the bar- 
rel, and the contents emptied out, not poured in from 
the top. As each successive basket is emptied in, the 
barrel should be slightly shaken, and it should be 
filled a little more than level with the top, so as to be 
pressed down with the apple screw. If properly 
packed, there will be no sound from the apples as the 
barrel is rolled. 
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Every farmer who ships apples, shoxild be provided 
with a self-supporting, inclined plane, to fisicllltate 
rolling the barrels Into the wagon. An apple rack, 
where many apples are barreled, Is necessary to carry 
a large load. Three strong cedar poles, 18 feet long, 
held together by cross-pieces, will carry 20 barrels, in 
three rows, the barrels lying down lengthwise of the 
wagon. Dealers usually 'require the name of the 
apple, and of the producer, marked on the head of the 
barreL ^ _ _ 

TREE PLANTING. 



WKlTl ' im FOK Tm AMSBIOAN FABMBX, " BY XAO.^ 



THE DOVE PLANT. 



When you are notified that the trees ordered are 
ready for delivery, lose no time In bringing them home, 
and before you take them from the agent, see that you 
have what you ordered, and that they are healthy and 
thrifty, and properly labeled; if not, take only such as 
are, and leave him to do the best he can with those 
left. He may not like it, but cannot make you pay for 
a worthless article. When taken home, bury the roots 
at once, and plant them at your leisure, taking care 
that the job is properly done. 

Strawberries are best planted in spring ; but if they 
come in the fall, too late, or after the first of Septem- 
ber, they can be kept over winter by being planted 
close in boxes of moist earth in the cellar ; or in the 
jG^arden, and covered with six inches of straw. Grapes, 
roses, currants, gooseberries, and the like, are best to 
be heeled in in a dry, sheltered spot in the garden till 
spring, well covered, nearly to the tops, with e*arth or 
straw ; the latter, however, attracts the mice. If you 
are wise, you will have your ground ready, and the 
holes dug belore the trees come, and then you have 
only to throw in a little fresh earth. Place the trees in 
their proper position, and hold them straight while 
the roots are covered In with loose earth, which should 
be settled among them by the application of half a 
pail of water to each tree just before the hole is quite 
filled ; then cover with more earth, and heap up around 
the tree a foot hlgh^ That will keep It from heaving 
out with the frost, and keep the mice away. If it is 
settled too much, heap up a little more just before the 
first hard frost comes. If you want to do the business 
first rate, have a heap of composted muck, leaves, 
scrapings of the road, Ac, with a few bushels of 
slacked lime added, and put a barrowlull to each tree, 
when filling up the hole in planting. It should be 
made some time beforehand, and well composted by 
turning over two or three times. No bam yard manure 
should ever be placed among the roots of trees^ but it Is 
a good plan to mulch them afterwards with a little of 
It. Trees should not be planted deeper than an Inch 
from the crown of the roots. 

Thb bearing stems of all raspberries except the 
ever-bearing kinds, should be at once cut away as soon 
as they have done fruiting. Blackbeny plantations 
are also much easier handled by> cutting the bearing 
canes away immediately after they are done fruiting. 
^HortieuUurUt. 



This plant is now la fiower, in the conservatory of 
A. Erickson, Esq., of this city, and through his polite 
o£fcr, visible to the lovers of such rare and curious 
productions ot the Divine £[and. It belongs to the 
Orchis family, and is a native of South America, Island 
of Cuba, &c. He has been carefully cultivating It for 
several years in the hope of seeing its singular and 
wonderful fiowers. These hwre begun to open, sup- 
posed to be the first of the kind in Western New Tork, 
The plant is far from beautiful, but its flower— that is 
the admiration. Its form is that of a dove, head and 
bill, body and vrings, in the centre of the fiower, as 
about to sit In a brooding state on Its nest below ; the 
whole nearly pure (almost waxy) white. As an Orchid, 
Its name Is P^riateria elata^ winged Dove-fiower, or 
Dove-nest, trom the Greek, which means a dove. The 
Spanish have named It EspirUu Santo, and the English 
have called it JBoly Ohost plant or fiower. It is not 
strange that this fiower should remind Christians of 
the baptism at the river Jordan. It should be known, 
however, that the Orchids have long been famed for 
flowers which indicate at once the forms of animal 
life. An author wrote nearly two centuries ago, that 
the Orchids showed, more than any other, ^*- diverse 
genera and species, figures and resemblances of animals 
and of their parts, wonderfully drawn." Indeed, he 
gives figures of the flowers, of one of the Orclilds which 
contain a beautiful bird ; though the leaves show that 
the plant Is very unlike the one here in fiower. Among 
Messrs. EUwanger & Barry's splendid plants are sev- 
eral rare and wonderful Orchids In flower. c. D. 

Flowsbs.— At the State Fair held at Saratoga, Mr. 
James Vick, of this city, entered a number of fiowers, 
and took ott the first prizes for which he competed. 
The Saratogiofiy of September 15, says : ** James Vick, 
had a splendid exhibition of flowers at the Fair, that 
attracted much attention from visitors, and took sev- 
eral prizes, namely, the first on cut fiowers, the same 
on pansles, ten weeks' stocks, collection of dahlias ; 
and also for twenty-four dissimilar blooms of dahlias, 
and Gennan asters, and American seedling verbenas. 
All these were In the professional list, as Mr. Vick is 
one of the largest dealers in the country, both native 
and foreign." 

• Wb have just received f5rom J. O. Weeks, West Web- 
ster, N. Y., some fine specimens of the Tilden Tomato. 
They are very large, and of first-rate quality, and are 
rapidly gidning in public flavor as the best variety to 
cultivate. _ _ _ 

The Oardmer'8 Monthly says that experience has 
shown that a scythe, grass hook, or even a pair of box 
shears will get over the lawn iluter amongst trees than 
a narrow mower, and on the whole no lawn mowing 
machine that has been tried in that section can be 
recommended. 

I Potatoes are rotting badly in thlB sectioii. 
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MADELINE'S KITCHEN CABINET. 



i. hbw kitokbn xba. 



When we are all better cooks than we are to-day, we 
shall be aniversally better men, women apd children, 
and have fewer occasions to employ doctors, and on an 
average, live longer, and more happily, and put on 
pecuniary independence more rapidly, and well ; let us 
learn to be better cooks, as fSut as we can, and let ns 
tell Thb Fabmeb everything we can think of that is 
likely to be new or valnable to somebody, and the pro- 
bability is we shall prove a mutual blessing society of 
American farmers' wives, and daughters, and sisters. 

Now, permit me to present Mons. Blot agidn, and hii 

FITTH BILL OF FIBB. . 

1. Jbtage ctu lentUet, — The lentiles should be soaked 
five or six hours in cold water ; then boiled in meat 
broth with parsley, pepper, thyme, cloves, and onion, 
for seasoning. When done, the soup to be pressed 
through a cullender, first placing in the tureen a few 
pieces of bread sliced thin and fried brown. 

2. Oyatera en Croquilles^—Boll the oysters one minute 
in their own liquor. Then lade them into a saucepan, 
having a broth or thin batter, made of flour, eggs, and 
a little butter, seasoned with pepper and salt Boil in 
this two minutes, and set away to cool. Clean the 
deep shells, lay in each one an oyster, fill in as much 
batter as it will hold, sift over cracker crumbs, lay on 
a bit of butter, and bake flffceen minutes in a moderately 
hot oven. 

8. lUUt qfBeef.^TbiB is simply roasting a nice flllet 
of beef in a quick oven, and dressing It towards the 
last, with rich, high seasoned Madeira sauce. 

4. Batrtridge en Crampandine. — ^The birds are split and 
quartered, the larger bones removed, then dipped in 
beaten egg, rolled In fine bread crumbs, placed in a 
dripping pan in a moderately hot oven, and when half 
baked, a sauce made of some meat broth, butter, flour, 
a bit of fried onion, and a spoonAilof vinegar is turned 
over the birds, and the cooking completed. 

8. Ibtatoet in Croquette*,— Bbm potatoes sliced very 
thin, fHed brown in hot, dean drippings, and a dressing 
of sweet, thick cream, poured over them at the moment 
they are done. 

6b J^t a la Neiffe.—'Eggt and white sugar, with 
enough flue, silted flour, are to be beaten together into 
a stiff batter. Then the batter is dipped by spoonsfU 
into boiling milk, boiled three minutes, and then skim- 
med out into a covered dish. When done Ixjiling cakes, 
Add three beaten eggs and sugar enough to sweeten, to 
the milk, cook five minutes, and pour the cus- 
tard thus made over the cakes. This is a delicate 
dessert Here follows 

BILL OF FABB, HO. 0. 

Just a little pretentious, but simple, economical and 
excellent The soup, which leads off, M. Blot informs 
na, was invented by Hia Boyal Highness the Prince of 



Monaco. But that does not matter a mite. It is just 
as good as if any of us cooks or kitchen maids hful 
invented it 

1. B)tageala3fonaeo.—BTefid cut in thin fillita and 
dried hard in a hot oven. Then the pieces of bread 
are placed in the soup tureen, and a little sugar and 
grated orange peel sifted over, some very thin bits of 
butter laid on, and boiling milk turned over. Then 
the soup is ready. 

6. Bom a la Qenoiten— Almost any good pan fish will 
do. Score the sides of the fish quite through, place 
them in the pan with a little carrot and onion chopped 
very fine, and an inch in depth of rich meat broth, and 
bake till done through. Then some butter grarr, 
thickened with bread crumbs, is to be turned over the 
fish while hot 

8. Mutton thopaa la Jardinier. — Nice, juicy, mutton 
chops are first beaten fiat, then put to fry with sweet 
butter. Carrots and turnips are sliced Into wafers, 
boiled soft. Then a beaten egg^ a spoonful of butter, 
and two of fiour are whipped together with a little 
warm water turned over the vegetables, and the whole 
over the chops, and the cooking continued five minutes. 

4. JPheaaant en JPtopiUatee.—The fowl is to be truflsed, 
salted, and put into a pan and baked until about half 
done, small bits of fat pork, onion cut fine, parsley, 
thyme, pepper, and a little butter being all cooked 
with the bird. 

Then it is cut in pieces, each piece being laid separ- 
ately on clean, white paper, with a spoonful of pork 
and gravy. The edges of the papers are then folded 
over, and being replaced in the dripping pan, they are 
returned to the oven and baked fifteen minutes. 

The following dishes to follow in this biU of fkie, 
have already been given, and need not be repeated here. 

5. Carrote BeehameL 

6. Tumip$glacM, 

7. Apples en fritteur, 

8. Meringvea. 

BILL OF FABB, NO. 7 

Is more for ourfolke at home, but fit for an emperor 
at home or abroad. 

1. Mock Turtle Soup.—K quarter of a pound each of 
butter and fiour is stirred thoroughly into two quarts 
of warm, rich, veal broth, and put into a kettle with 
a carrot, an onion, thyme, and parsley, all chopped 
very fine, and pepper and salt to season. When the 
soup has boiled three-quarters of an hour, add a glU 
of good port wine, or brandy. Then slice the inside 
of a lemon, and three hard-boiled eggs, lay them over 
the veal which has been boiled and placed in the 
tureen, and pour the soup over it 

To those who object to the use of wine or liqnon in 
cooking, I have to say that mock turtle soup can be 
made very good without either, but not ao good is 
with them. 

a Beef bolled—^&er^ sau<^. 

8. Cd^tHeadBndette, 

4. Cai^feToH^uealaliaHenne. 

All these are given elsewhere. 

6. Bitatoea Stuffed. 

Takelaige-sijsed, round, smooth potatoes, wasb, pan 
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thin, cnt in halvcB, and Bcrape onttbe interior, leaying 
a shell hall an inch thick. Then hoil and mash 
thoroughly, good mealy potatoes, mix with them 
parsley chopped fine, an onion fried in hntter, and 
minced, and an egg to every three potatoes. Stnff the 
scooped out shells pretty close -with the material, 
skewer together, enclose separately, and tie in bits of 
clean rags, and boil half an hour. 

6. Cream Uenvertee, 

Take a pint of sifted flour, and wet up to a dough 
with cold milk ; then thin it to a batter with as much 
boiling milk ; set it on the Are in a. saucepan, and stir 
vigorously as it thickens, and when it has cooked three 
minutes, take it o£f ; add four eggs well beaten up, 
white sugar to sweeten, and lemon to flavor. Then 
tarn it into a tin mold, place the mold in a pan of hot 
water over a slow fire, and in five minutes the material 
will be as liglit as a puff ball. Then bake twenty min- 
utes in a moderate oven, and turn upside down. To 
be eaten cold. 

7. CroquigndUa with ^ilmovuZa.— This is made of equal 
parts of flour, sugar, eggs, butter, and two ounces of 
finely pounded sweet almonds, wet up with milk, 
thoroughly mixed into a stiff dough, then well kneaded, 
rolled out a quarter of an inch thick, cut into fancy 
shapes, and fry in hissing, hot lard. 

DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 



E. Harris* Baking Powder.— If any of our Iddy 
readers are in the habit of making soda biscuit, they 
will thank us, if they only try it, for recommending 
Harris* baking powder. We are satisfied that it is a 
superior article. Three t^ospoonsful of the powder 
sifted with a quart of flour, a pint of salt, and mixed 
with about a pint of sweet milk, made into biscuit and 
baked Immediately, will produce delicious cakes for 
tea, or any other time. We know nothing of the party 
who makes the powder. It costs only 80 cents per 
pound. 

Making Bread.— Set a yeast cake to soak in a little 
warm water. Sitt into your bread bowl the required 
quantity of flour. Pour into the centre, orfe quart of 
boiling water, cool with new milk, if convenient, and 
add the soaking yeast cakes and water ; sprinkle a lit- 
tle flour over the batter, and let it stand over night. 
Early in the morning add to the emptyings one quart 
of milk warm water, mix, and knead thoroughly, and 
form into loaves. Let it rise in a warm place, and 
bake at least one hour. 

"A Reader" writes us that she has tried "Made- 
line's'* receipt for "Common-Sense,** home-made 
Coffee, as published in the September number of The 
Farmer, using "Java** in place of "Rio.'* She paid 
45 cents per pound for Java, and 20 cents per quart for 
peas — producing about two pounds of good coffee — ^a 
better article than is sold at 40 cents per pound, and 
costing but 65 cents. To furnish your own coffee, 
purchase a sinall grindmg mill, the raW material, and 
follow " Madeline's" directions, and you have an ex- 
cellent substitute coffee, free from dvleterious com- 
pounds. 



^mtllmtitm. 



A MOMENT OF HORROR. 



For twenty-three years old Jake Willardhas cultivat- 
ed the soil of Baldwin county, and drawn therefrom 
support for self and wife. He is childless. Not long 
since^ Jake left the house in search of a cow. His 
search was through an old worn out patch of clay land, 
of aboutsix acres in extent, in the centre of which was a 
well twenty-five or thirty feet deep, that at some time, 
probably, had flimished the inmates of a dilapidated 
house near by with water. In passing by the spot, an 
iU wind drifted Jake's "tUe** from his head, and mali- 
ciously wafted it to the edge of the well, and in it 
tumbled. 

Now, the old gentleman had always practiced the 
virtue of economy, and he immediately set about re- 
covering the lost hat. He ran to the well, and finding 
it was dry at the bottom, he uncoiled the rope which he 
had brought for capturing the truant cow, and after 
several attempts to catch the hat with a noose, he con- 
cluded to save time by getting down into the well him- 
self! To accomplish this, he made fiist the end of the 
rope to a stump hard by, and was soon on the way 
down the welL It was a fisict, of which Jake was no 
less oblivious than the reader hereof; that Ned Wells 
was in the dilapidated old building aforesaid, and that 
an old blind horse, with a bell on his neck, who had been 
turned out to die, was lazily grazing within a short dis- 
tance of the well. The devil himself, or some other 
wicked spirit, put it into Ned's cranium to have some 
fun ; so he quietly slipped up to the horse, and un- 
buckling the strap, approached with a slow and steady 
" thig-a-ling*' to the edge of the weU. 

"Dang the old bUndhorsel** said the man at the 
bottom of the well. He*s coming this way sure, and 
ain*t got any more sense than to fall In here. Whoa, 
Bill I" 

But the continued approach of the " ting-a-ling** said 
just as plainly as words. Bill wouldn*t whoa. Besides 
Jake was at the bottom, resting before trying to shin 
it up the rope. 

" Great Jerusalem I** said he, "|the old cuss will be a 
top of me before I can say Jack Robinson. Whoa, 
dang it. Whoa.'* 

Just then Ned drew up to the edge of the well, and 
with his foot kicked a Uttle dirt into it 

" Oh, Lord r* exclaimed Jake, fUling on his knees 
at the bottom. "Pm gone now— whoa! Now I lay 
me down to sleep— w-h-o-a ! I pray the Lord my soul 
to— whoa, now. Oh, Lord have mercy upon me.** 

Ned could hold in no longer, and fearing Jake might 
suffer from the fright, he revealed himselfl Probably 
Ned did'nt make tracks firomthewelL Maybe Jake 
wa8*nt up to the top of it in short order, and you may 
think he didnU try every night for two weeks to get a 
shot with his rifle at Ned. May be not ; I don*t know. 
But I do know that if Jake finds out who sent you this 
it will be the last squib you'll get. 
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THIRTY-SIX PAGES THIS MONTH ! 



OwxNQ to the large amount of matter this month, 
and the unusual number of advertisements received, we 
arc obliged to publish four pages extra. We endeavor 
to give all the leading and latest news, as well as our 
regular reading matter, biit the list of fairs and 
Fair reports crowd our pages at this time, in conse- 
quence ol which, a large number of interesting commu- 
nications are necessarily deferred. We would call the 
particular attention of our readers, to the many valua- 
ble advertisements in this number. They are exceed- 
ingly interesting, and particularly appropiate at this 
season of the year, and we would request our subscri- 
bers, in all cases to mention The American Farmer, 
when writing to our advertising patrons. 

Tfe-w Tork. State Fair. 



The Twenty-Sixth Annual Fair of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, was hold this year at Sara- 
toga Springs, September 11-14. The grounds were 
located, about one mile from the town, and embraced 
some twenty acres, surrounded on all sides by a high 
board fence. The surface was almost flat, and conse- 
quently not favorable for calculating the number 
of visitors, but the attendance each day seemed to be 
equal to former exhibitions. On Thursday, the princi- 
pal day, it was estimated that over 20,000 persons 
were on the grounds. The number of entries of exhib- 
itors reached nearly 2,200. The weather on the second 
and third day was unusually fine and pleasant, which 
added materially to the pleasure of the occasion. These 
annual gatherings are the farmers' holidays, and to see 
them turn out with their wives, sons, and daughters, 
is always to us one of the greatest attractions. 

On arriving at Saratoga, we proceeded at once to 
the Fair grounds. Let us look around. The first thing 
that meets the eye on entering, is 

YEGETABLS HALL. 

Here the yisitor finds mammoth squashes, cabbages, 
large beets, and fine com. Henry Moody exhibits 
three fine summer squashes and six good heads of cab- 
bage. Walcott <fe Campbell, of York Mills, show some 
fine mangel wnrzel, and Mr. Walling exhibited " some 
pumpkins," twenty-two, said to have grown from one 
vine. J. T. Johnson, of South Corinth, had a large 
ear of com, eight rowed, about fifty kemels to the 
row, raised by him on a cane 13 feet high. Cucumbers, 
melons, egg plants, carrots, &c., were all represented, 
but no extra fine specimens that we noticed. 

DAIRY HALL. 

The visitor here sees factory made cheese looking very 
tempting, and exhibited by G. H. Eddy, Gansevoort, 
N. Y., and also a parcel byR. C. Wickham, Powlet, 
Vt. Here also is to be found wheat, oats, barley, and 
rye, but the exhibition in this department was much 
BnuOler than Qsnal. Next in order we come to 



DOMESTIC HALL, 

which we find crowded at all times. The numerous 
attendance of ladies was more than enough to fill many 
such buildings. The first thing on entering which 
meets the eye, is the Lamb Knitting Machine, previ- 
ously noticed in The Farmer. It was exhibited to the 
great admiration of the ladies. A beautiful shawl and 
carriage robe knit by this machine, and scores of other 
little articles, were greatly admired. Among the 
Sewing Machines on exhibition were to be found the 
Singer, Howe Sewing Machine, Elliptic, of which 
several were on exhibition ; also Wilson & Gibbs, all 
machines of great beauty and finish. A milk rack, 
made by Albert Jackson, of Clifton Springs, N. Y., is 
said to be superior to any other now in use. The revolv- 
ing is done entirely on the center pole with laterals, 
and the improvement is in preventing the milk from 
shaking when being turned round to be skimmed. Also 
a portable fence and patent hay rack by the same ex- 
hibitor. Following the crowd up stairs, we find all 
kinds of " notions," such as knitting work, flowers, 
pictures, bed quilts, gloves, fancy cushions of divers 
colors, and in fact a general dry goods assortment; 
but as we are no judges of such matters, we pass on to 
mechanics' hall. 

Messrs. H. and E. F. Cooper, of Watertown, N. Y., 
have their Improved cheese vat for factory purposes, on 
exhibition. We noticed one large one for 150 cowa, 
and also a. self-heating one for farm use, for a dairy of 
30 cows. Washing machines are exhibited in great 
force. Doty's Clothes Washer is in the center of the 
crowd. R. C. Browning, of New York, is the agent 
for this machine, which with the Universal Clothes 
Wringer, are becoming a household necessity. It haa 
been greatly improved since we saw it last by applying 
a brass spring on the sides, instead of the India rubber 
elastic to work the washers with. Several new patents 
were on the ground, but they are too numerous to 
mention in detail. 

Emery Bros., of the Emery Agricultural Works, ex- 
hibit their cotton gin, worked either by power or 
hand. Many improvements have been added to it, 
which makes it now complete. Next we find Wood- 
worth & Harwood*s Water Elevator, which by the 
application of a crank on the friction wheel, allows 
the bucket to descend into the well, and by brakers 
can be at once stopped at any elevation. W. A. Pid- 
mer had a similar invention made by J. B. Bro^^^}, 
Peekskill, N. Y. This is also a self-regulating water 
lifter. It is covered by a box, and the ascent or descent 
of the bucket is regulated by the balance wheel and 
regulator. Hawkins & Dodge, of Newark, N. J., 
exhibited a suction and force pu^lp, which will iorce a 
stream of water eighty feet, is very simple and a 
great convenience for a garden, or in case of fire. It 
will draw water from any depth. 

Also by the same parties, a mitre cutter for farmers 
and carpenters for cutting mouldings, at an angle of 4o c . 
In this department we find mangles, chums, chum 
powers, refrigerators, and a great number of inventions, 
too numerous to mention. Here also are stoves which 
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are too hot to receiyo close attention, so we pass them 
by. 

Outside the building we find the self-acting cattle 
pump, manufactured by E. C. Kellog^r, Rome, N. Y. 
This valuable invention was well described by our 
esteemed correspondent, C. N. Bement, in the August 
immber of The American Farmer, page 287, and we 
W'jre pleased to have this opportunity of seeing it, and 
from' its working, should thiuk it a useful inven- 
tion, and one that farmers would do well to adopt. 

Blymyer, Bates & Day, of Mansfield, O., have on ex- 
hibition Cook's Sugar Evaporator, of which over 5,000 
have been sold this season. Its excellence consists in 
its rapid process of boiling, and in making sugar ol the 
finest quality. Next in order is a lot of patent gates 
ond fences, machines for making bricks, horse drag 
saw machines, <fcc. Then we come lo Wheeler & 
Melick, of Albany, who show their well known horse 
powers, with threshers and cleaner. They work each 
day to the great satisfaction of every one. R. and M. 
Harder, of CobleskiU, N. Y., exhibited a two-horse 
power and thresher and self-cleaner, for which 
they received the gold medal at the trial of Implements, 
at Auburn. Close by we come to J. W. EausVs Patent 
Improved Hay Loader, which picks up a winrow as 
fust as a horse can walk. It is manufactured at Evans- 
burg, Pa. Among the 

implements, 
we discover every clas? of machinery represented. 
Here waa to be seen a splendid display of mowers, of 
every patent, with sclf-raker and reaper attachments. 
The Buckeye Mower, manufactured by Adriance, Piatt 
& Co., Poughkcepsie, took the gold medal at the late 
trial of implements, at Auburn, N. Y., and in this con- 
nection we give below the result of the recent Imple- 
ment Trial which was held under the auspices of the 
Society at Auburn, N. Y. The report was read at the 
meeting, for discussion, on the evening of the second 
day of the Fair. The following is the list of awards : 

In Gass 1, for Mowers, tho Buckeye Mower, entered by Adri- 
ance. Piatt A Co.. waa awarded the gold medal The Rhode 
If land Clipper took the second premium, and Wood's Mower, 
third premium. 

Class 2, for Reaper and Raker oombioed, D. M. Osborne A Co., 
were awarded the gold medal, and C. Wheeler, Jr., the second 
premium. 

Class 2Xi Self Rakers, Seymour, Morgan & Allen, of Brockport, 
nfere aw^arded the gold medal, and C C. Bradley A Ca, second 
premiam. 

Class 8, Combined Mowers and Reapers, and Hand Rakersi 
Walter A. Wood took the gold medal, and J. L. Henington the 
second prize. 

Class 4, Combined Reaper with Self-Raking attachment, Wil- 
liams, Wallace & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., gold medal, Seymour, 
Mon:an & Allen, second premium. 

Class Si, only two entries, and neither thought worthy of pre- 
mium. 

Class 61, R. L. Allen took the gold medal, and D. M. Osbnni 
second premium. 

Class 7, Endless Chain Horse Power, R. and M Harder, of 
CvjblcskilL, took the only premium, a gold medal 

Class 8, Horse Power Lever and Sweeps Dow & Fowler, Fow- 
lersville, gold medal 

Class 9, Two Horse Power Thresher, and Cleaner. No premium. 

Class 10, Two Horiw Power Combined Thresher and Cleaner, 
R. and M. Harder, C-obbleskiU, gold medal 



Class 18, Horse Rakes, liarbcr, Sheldon & Co., gold medal; A. 
B. Sprout, wcond pn^roium. 

Class 14, Hay Tcddora. No premium given, as the machinea 
were defective in workmanship. 

In Class 16, Horse Hay Fork?, J. L. Mansfield & Co., of aock- 
ville, were awarded the first premium, and Ctiapman & Hawky, 
of Utica, the second. 

In Class 18, Hay and Straw Cutters, no award was made. San- 
ford, Wasson & Co., were named first, but the machine of Dow 
&. Fowler waa thought so nearly equal, that both were c<ym- 
menced toji^ethor. 

CromweU & Waiizcr, of Chicago, HI., exhibit their 
One Horse Steel Tooth Hay Rake. J. L. Mansfield <fc 
Co., of Cloclcville, have a hay raise also on the ground, 
which is very simple and effective. Horse hay forks, 
cultivators, cutting boxes, plows, &c., are very numer- 
ously represented, but particulars of each would take 
up more room than we can at present give. Albert S. 
Skiff, of Trenton FaUs, exhibited an improved roller, 
which is adapted to uneven ground. There are two 
wooden rollers, the one in advance of the other, with 
a sort of box on top of each for stonea when necessary. 
They overlap each other, and tlie centre bars are divid- 
ed with a hinge, so as to allow of their slightly doubling 
up, so that the ground is rolled well in the centre. 

FLORAL HALL. 

In this department are to be seen many good collec- 
tions of fhiits and flowers, handsomely displayed on 
the tables, which extended all around the tent. First 
we noticed fifty-two varieties of fine apples, but by 
whom exhibited we could not learn. Frost <fc Co., of 
Rochester, have a very fine collection of forty varie- 
ties of apples, twenty-five of pear8, two cf quin^c.-j, 
three of crabs, and twenty-two of grapes. We noticed 
in this collection two large lemons which were grov.n 
in the open air, but the plants were protected durlnc: 
the winter in the greenhouse. The largest wci;,'htd 
seventeen ounces, they also exhibited a gourd (sypho,) 
which attracted general attention. David Thomi)sou 
of Green Island, exhibited twenty seedling grapes. E. 
W. Sylvester, of Lyons, N. Y., some forty varieties of 
apples, twenty of pears, twenty-one of grapes. Dr. 
Grant exhibited some fine lonas and IsrucUas. F. C. 
Brcnm, of Waterloo, N. Y., had eighteen variutico of 
grapes, which made a fine display. Isracl!as, Hartford 
Prolific, Allen's Hybrid, and Rogers' Hybrid, No. 10, 
were exceedingly fine. Ferris & Caywood, Fough- 
kecpsie,exhibited a Delaware seedling named ^'Walter," 
s&id to ripen very early, a great grower, and a larjje 
bearer. There were several other collections of very 
excellent fruits, but we could not learn tlie name of 
of the exhibitors. 

Thb collections of flowers were very fine, and Wfill 
displayed in the centre of the large tent. Mre. Van 
Namee was on hand, as usual, with a choice collection. 
J. Dingwall, of Albany, presented some fine phloxes, 
asters, and double zinnUs. Frost <fe Co., of KochcBtor, 
a good show of asters. L. E. Smith, of Mcohnnicsville, 
some fine dahlias and asters. Mr. James Vick, of this 
city, had a very large collection of superior flowers, 
including most of the choicest varieties. His show of 
gladiolas was superb, and the whole were beautifully 
displayed, making a very brilliant show. Mrs. Chan- 
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ceUor, of Walworth, phowed a large pyramidal bouquet 
of choice flowers. 

8HBEP. 

The show of Merinos was yery large, and in the ma- 
jority ; but long wools were well represented With fine 
specimens. TOlliam Chamberlain, of Red Hood, 
showed some fine Sllesian Merinos and several pens of 
grade animals. James Kathan, three fine Merino grade 
lambs, five months old. Baker «fc Harrington, Corn- 
stock Landing, exhibited a ftdl-blooded Sileslan ram, 
one year old, which sheared eighteen pounds of wool for 
its first fleece. J. Winne, Bethlehem Center, exhibited 
good specimens of Lelcesters. 8. and W. 8. Allen, 
Vergennes, Vt, several flne Leicester lambs, and two 
year olds. Burdett Loomls of Windsor Locks, Conn., 
exhibited imported Cotswolds, among which, we 
noticed " His Royal Highness," 2-year old, a flne speci- 
men of this splendid breed. Of Southdowns, Mr. Loril- 
lard, of New York, was the only exhibitor. 

STOCK. 

In this department are represented many flne ani- 
mals, but not as numerously as we had hoped to flnd. 
The long lines of unoccupied sheds were not very 
creditable. Those on exhibition were splendid ani- 
mals. Of Ayrshlres, there was a grand display. A- A- 
Dalton exhibited a flne four-year old steer. Wolcott 
& Campbell had on exhibition a handsome three-year 
old bull ; also six cows of the same breed. Devons 
were well represented. James Swart showed a beauti- 
ful Deven bull, three-year old, W. B. Dlnsmore, 
.Staatsburg, N. T., a flne six month's old. Aldemeys 
though not very prepossessing in appearance, are very 
valuable for the dairy. There are several on the 
grounds, among which we noticed several bulls and a 
cow, by R. H. Pomeroy. Shorthorns were particularly 
flne. Here is a noble animal bred by R. F. Alexander, 
and now the property of Ezra Cornell, of Ithaca, who 
also exhibited flfteen Durham cows and ftdl-blooded 
Durham heifers— the best on exhibition. J. O. Sheldon, 
of Geneva, exhibited a 2d Duke, of Geneva, eighteen 
months old, and weighing 1,800 pounds. G. H. Brown, 
of Washington Hollow, showed a flne calf, dropped 
January 10th, which now weighs 850 pounds. C. R. 
Frlnk, of Norwich, showed a Durham bull, three-years 
old, weight 1,800 pounds, a noble looking animaL In 
Herefords, B. G. Morp, took the flrst prize for one flve- 
ycar-old cow. 

GBABB AHDCALS. 

Silas G. Smith, of Mechanicsville, N. T., had on ex- 
hibition several flne animals, but the centre of attrac- 
tion was a pair of three-ytar old steers. They cer- 
tainly are "mammoth animals,'* the pair weighing 
over 6,000 pounds! There were many other good 
specimens of stock In this department, but we canndt 
spare room to specify each, and must pass on to the 

FIOB, 

-which were not as numerous as at former exhlbttlons, 
but many excellent specimens were on the ground. A. 
C. Clarke, of Henderson, exhibited some superior 
White Chesters. F. £. McLean had two one-year old 
thU breed, flne uiimali» and two tows, two-years 



old and over. The sow probably weighs €00 pounds, 
while the boar may average 900 pounds. H. D. Jacobs, 
of Adams, N. T., showed a large number of very fine, 
handsome pigs. Jos. Brodie, one flne large sow, ten 
months old, of the Improved Yorkshire breed. J. T. 
Cavanagh, of Watertown, also exhibited several fine 
specimens of this breed. Of Berkshires there were 
oply one or two pens, containing sows with flne Utters 
of young. 

Tins POULTBT DEPARTMENT, 

as at former exhibitions, drew a large crowd. The 
" cock-a-doodle-do" of the gay chanticleers, was dis- 
tinctly heard over the grounds, and their lordships 
must be seen as well as heard. S. & W. S. Allen, of 
Vermont, had a large number of the diflferent breeds 
on exhibition. Almost every variety was represented, 
together with geese, ducks, turkeys, pigeons, and 
rabbits. _ _ _ 

Netv England Fair. 



The combined Fair of New England and Vermont 
was held at Brattleboro, Vermont, September 4-7, and 
was a decided success. On the third diay over 20,C'CK) 
persons were present The number of entries amounted 
in all to 1,756, as follows: Cattle, 350; sheep, GOO; 
swine, 30; horses, 212; Implements, 145; floral ball, 
188 ; sundries, 221. Mechanics Hall presented a verr 
respectable appearance, and labor-saving macliinc^ -at 
all kinds were in ftill force. Hay loaders, patent skccp 
racks, plows, <&c., were here on exhibition, but tLe 
show of fruits, flowers, and vegetables, was very small 
and the dairy department poorly represented. 

Messrs. Tilton & Co., of Boston, made a splendid 
display of their choice books. They publish the works 
of the New England Agricultural Society, and their 
publications are always got up with the greatest cars, 
and they have a reputation for doing their work In the 
most skillful manner. The show of sheep was of the 
•very best ; many animals of superior quality were on 
exhibition. The Merinos predominated, but the South- 
downs and Cotswolds were well represented. Of the 
latter our esteemed correspondent, " H. G. W.," had 
thirty-three on exhibition. 

Of poultry there was a creditable display, all of the 
leading varieties being on exhibition. Of swine, there 
were many choice animals of the Chester, Suffolk, aid 
Essex breeds shown, and of excellent quality. 

Bio CiEESSE.^Our Canada neighbors have succeeded 
in making a big cheese ; in fact, the largest in the world. 
The mUk of 800 cows was used, and the weight of the 
cheese itself, is three and a half toM. It measures six 
feet eight Inches in breadth, and three feet in thickness, 
and was manufhctured by Messrs. Raney & Harris, of 
Ingersoll. We learn that It is to be exhibited at the 
Provincial Fair at Toronto, on the 25th September, and 
from there, It will be sent to the Paris exhibition of 
1867. 

As long as the premium on gold continues, we shall 
send The Fabmeb to our Canada subscribers at sixty 
cents in clubs, or seventy-flve cents single subscriptions 
in Canada money. 
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Greeley Pitee ftor Grapes. 



Thb Committee appointed to award the ^00 offered 
by the Hon. Horace Qreeley, President of the American 
Institute, for the best grape for general cnltlvatlon In 
the Northern and Middle Btatee, have decided to hold 
an exhibition for that purpose, on Tuesday, October 3, 
l::^6, at the rooms of the American Institute in the 
Cooper Building, comer of Eighth Street and Fourth 
Avenue, in the city of New York. 

Exhibitors must present 12 bunches of each variety 
to entitle them to compete for the prize. Grapes for 
competition should be forwarded to John W. Cham- 
bers, Secretary Horticultural Association, on Monday, 
October 1st, who will see that they are properly dis- 
played. 

Grape growers are cordially iuYited to compete for 
this premium. The committee will use every effort to 
make this exhibition an attractive feature. It is 
expected that many of the leading horticulturists of 
the country will be present John A. Wabdxb, 

F. T. QuiNN, Secretary. President 



Notes on 



tlie ITeatlier, firom A«cii«t ISth 
to September IStli. 



Thb first half of August had but one colder in thirty 
years, 6i.8o, while this was 64.9 o, a mere trifle. Of 
course the general average was much higher, or 70^. 
The last half has given the mean temperature, 60.6 o, 
and the general average, 66.9 o ; the next warmer mean 
was 68.8 o , in 1856 ; and this is very cooL So the mean 
heat of this August is 62.6 o , or 6.8 ^ below the general 
average ; and the next warmer August was 66.80, in 
l&H. This, then, is the coldest August in 80 years. 
The hottest day at noon was only 76 o , while it is often 
from 81 o , to above 90 ^ ; and the hottest day was 69. 7 o 
on the 1st, but in 1865, the hottest day in the first half 
was 83®, on the third, and the hottest day of the sec- 
ond half was 77. 7 o, on the last day of August The 
coldest day in the month was 63.8 o, on the dith, and 
its morning only 48 o . 

The barometer has ranged rather low, 29.44 Inefaea 
for the month ; the rain having given in the last half 
only 1.11 inches of water, and in the month, 4.91 inches, 
much above the average. 

Of the three summer months, the temperature of 
June, was near the average. This July wai^ the hot- 
test, 74.8 o, except 74.8 o in 1864; and this August 
was the coldest, 62l6o, and that of 1856, the hotteet, 
7L7 o , in thirty years. The heat of summer was near 
the general average, or as 67.9 o te 68.4. Slight frosts 
were said to have occurred in the last week of August, 
as the 28d to 25th were cold days ; but vegetation has 
not been injured. The cold of the month has delayed 
the maturing of our important maize crop. The flowers 
of the shrubby Altluea, or the Syrian Hibiscus, are now 
fine, at the close of August The fruits have appeared ; 
pears and plums plenty, apples a small supply, peaches 
£ar more than was anticipated, grapes in abundance ; 
the various berries of the season have appeared, all at 
a rather high price. Health of thia section has been 
uncommonly good. 



Snftexbib began warm, but soon became cool, and 
has thus continued. This half gave the mean heat, 
61.8 o, or 2.20 below the general average. This half 
was 67.].o, in 1859, its coldest; and its hottest was 
72.70 in 1865. The rain has been in plenty, 2.81 
inches. Grass has made good progress, but maize has 
matured slowly, the more so as August was so cool. 

Peaches still are plenty ; apples, scarce ; and most 
productions rather high. The harvest has been plen- 
teous over the country, and health excellent Let U8 
look up and be thankAiL 

OuB Mabxbt Bbfobt.— We would call the attention 
of our readers to our monthly report of the markets, 
which appears in this number. This department of Thb 
Fabmbb, during the past, has not been what we desired, 
but we have now secured the services of 8. E. Todd, of 
New York, a gentleman in every way competent, and 
who has had very great experience in this branch of in- 
formation for farmers. We shall place this department 
entirely in his hands, and feel great pleasure in calUog 
the attention of our readers to it Mr. Todd not oeing 
engaged in any business, his advice and statements 
in regard to prices, fluctuations, A;c., will be entirely 
disinterested, and will prove of great value. 

yiOK*8 Illubtbatbd Catalooub OrHABDT BulbSi 
▲HD Flobal Guidb.— What is more beautiful and re- 
fining than a well kept fiower garden f What adds more 
to the good will and unalloyed happiness of a fiunlly 
than sweet, fhkgrant flowers ? and especially is this the 
case early in the spring, when bulbs that have lain in 
the ground all winter, shoot up their fresh stems, as the 
smn begins to warm the earth after a protracted winter. 

Anything that adds to a knowledge of fiowers, adds 
to the comfort and intellectual improvement of the 
family, and^the catalogue of Mr. Vick, which we have 
just received, is what every person ah<nUd have. It Is 
the most complete treatise on hardy bulbs we have ever 
seen, is got up with the greatest care, and evinces 
the taste for neatness, which Horticulture instiUs into 
all who4ake an Interest in it It is sent firee of postage 
to any person, who sends fifteen cents to Mr. James 
Vlck, of this dty ; and we hope all our readers will at 
at once send for this guide to the fiower garden. It is 
beautiftilly Illustrated with sixteen engravings, and con- 
tains a fhll description of all the hardy bulbs, together 
with remarks on cultivation, Ac A copy should be in 
the liands of eveiy lover of flowers. 

Mahuaz* ov Gbapb O171.TPBB.— We have received 
fh>m J. H. Foster, Jr., West Newton, Penn,, his Manual 
of Grape Culture and Catalogue of Small Fruits, which 
is profhsely illustrated and well got up. His entire 
eneigies are devoted to the culture of small fruits. In 
which he excels, and his catalogue contains a discrlp. 
tion of all the dlfilBrent varieties of grapes, strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, and other small fhiits, with 
full particulars as to the manner of planting, cultivation, 
Ac. The remarks in this catalogue on the culture and 
training of the grape, during the flrst four years, comr 
ing as it does -ftom spntctioal grower, era valnablr 
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BoonxsTEE. Scptembor 25, 1866. 
FLOTTE— Whltewheat, $15(^$16.00. Red, $10.00<ai4.0a 
GRAIN— White wheat, a80@290c. Red, 240@265c. Com, 90c 
Barle^90@100c. Oatfl, OOc. Ryo, S5c 

WOOL— fiOcta. 

PROVISIONS— Lard, 21X@28o. Butter, 85^88c. Eggs, 24c 
Cheeae, 17@20c Potatoes, 00c 



New^ York IflEarketa. 



KKPOBTKD 70B THX ▲MZEICAK FAJUOBS, BY S. KDWABDB TODD, OF 
THE NSW YORK TOOS. 

New Tobk. September 21. 
BEEVES— The price of beef is firm, at high flgnresw The 
demand for beef cattle is actlTe, and the snpplj far the last week 
was all exhausted in a short time, after the cattle were yarded. 
A small number of the best bolloeks sold, the past week, for 19c 
per fi)., net weight Common to good cattle sold readily at 16o 
® ITc per lb. In a few instances, entire droves were sold 17c per 
lb., net weight Rough old oxon, and stags, and coarse bulJocks, 
half fettened, sold for 12c@14c per 2). A drove of bulls was divid- 
ed into small lots, most of which were sold at about 4e per S>., 
live, gross weight The entire nomber of beef cattle for the 
weekly supply, up to date, is 6,860. 

MILCH COWS— Have been offered daring the past week quite 
freely, many of which were beautiftil animals, and appeared to 
be superior milkers. But dealers aflSrm that cows are worth 
more in the country than in the city. The number received for 
the week is 142. Poor cows have been sold the past week for 
|45(^$50 per head. A few of the best ones at $100^110 per 
head. Common cows about $80<^$90 per head, with slow sales. 
VEAL CALVES— Calves of a superior quality, such as fanners 
usually slaughter for their own tables, are in active demand, at 
18c(^14c per lb., live weight, and quick sales. Most of the calves 
offered are grass-fed, which sell for about $8^18 per head, accord- 
ing to quality 4uid size Ordinary calves sold for about 8c(^10o 
per »., live weight The supply for the week numbers 1,46a 

SHEEP AND LAMBS— The supply during the past week was 
heavy, numbering 25,060. The demand for good sheep, and 
thrifty, fat lambs, is active, sales quick, and prices firm, at 9c(^ 
9^0 per lb., live, gross weight, for the best lambs, and Oc^T^c 
per 9)., live, gross weight for sheep. Poor sheep and thin lambs 
soil slowly, and at low prices. Full one-half of the sheep and 
lambs are quite poor— not even in decent etore condition. If a 
drover has a lot of geod sheep or &t lambs, th^ are takok In a 
short time, at the above prices. There is no appiehension of our 
stocking the market with meat, as the popoUtion of ISew York 
and Brooklyn Is rapidly increasing; and the demand for meat 
will, no 4oabt, continue active with firm prices, at least till nect 
sammer. 

SWINE MARKET- The demand for pork is seldom better 
than at the present time. During the past week about 12,060 
hogs have been received, all of which were readily sold »t 11 J^<^ 
ll^c per lb., live, gross weight, for the best Western corn-fed 
animals. Rough and shabby swine sold for'abont lO^c^lOli^c 
per lb., gross, live weight 

APPLES AND PEARS— Have been sold at almost every 
price, from $1 per bbL to $6 per bbL For good lots of hand- 
plucked, smooth apples, the price is about $6. Common apples, 
^m^ per bbL VirgaUeu pears, $12®18 per bbL Seckelsj $12 
(i?,«il5perbbL 

BUTTER AND CHEESE-Choice lots of butter sell readily 
at a ' vout 40c^48c per lb., whether In flrklns or in tubs. There is 
an untold amount of deception in the butter market Most of 
the New York market reports are prepared by butter daalen, 
who report the pricea to please themselves, and thna promote 
'^eii' own peeoniazy interetta. The snpply is laige^ at pnaent 



and prices are dnlL Bntter that is collected in country stores 
during the summer, is miserable stuH and will aell hero for not 
more than lto@20e per J)., as it is very streaked, unpalatable, 
and rancid. Fair butter in good condlUon will bring about 85c<a 
88c per fi). 

Cheese of common quality sells for about lOcC^iec per lb, 
Factory dairies and good farm dairies bring about 16c^l7^«j. As 
everything depends on thequallty of cheese, no person can deter- 
mine what his cheese is worth till the quality is known. Th« 
market is ftill of horrid cheese, which is not fit for baiting r»t 
traps. A good article will always command a' zvmuneratliig 
price. 

EGGS— Are in good request, and those that are fresh and good 
sell for SOc^lc per dozen by the barreL 

POULTRY— The demand for poultry is active, and the arri- 
vals, if in good condition, are exhausted in a short time after 
their arrivaL Geese are worth 20c^25c, not drawn. Turkcrs, 
26c@23a Ducks, 25c®28c or 87c®$1.87 per pair. Fowla, 
24c<^2&a 

BEANS AND PEAS— New kidney beans sell slowly at 12.80 
<ai2.95 per bushel, with slow sales. Marrow beans, $2.60<at2. 60 
per busheL Medium quality, per bushel, $1.80@$1.9a Caxuuia 
peas, $1.20(^$1.80 per busheL 

POTATOES— Rough and Ready variety, cheap, $1.80@$L^ 
per bbL Jackson White^ $1.60<a$1.75 per bbL Peachblows, 
$1.75@$2 per bbL Prince Alberts, $1.76® $2 per bbL Mercers, 
12.60^12.76 per bbL 

ONIONS-The best red per bbL, $1.76(^2. White ooioos 
per bbl, $2.26®f2.75. Turnips— Russian, per bbL, $2.60@?3. 
Pumpkins, per 100, $7(^110. 

FLOUR,— The tendency of Flour and Grain is upwards, and 
prices are firm. Superfine Flour is now selling for $fi,60 ^ I.S.TJ 
according to quality. Extra State Flour, per bbL $7.26 © $11.90, 
Extra Genesee per bbL $11.90 @ $18,75. Extra Missouri Ficur! 
per bbL $12.20 © $16.00. Rye Flour, per bbL $5u80 ® $6.85 for 
the best Com Meal, per bbL $4.10®$4.90. 

GRAIN.— The unfevorable reports concerning short and licbt 
crops at the West, has had atendency to Inoroase the demand for 
grain, and the prospect now is, that grain will advance ftr beyond 
the present figures. White Wheat now seUs for $a00 ® 1-3.^5 
per busheL Red Wheat, winter and spring, $2.75 (^ $3.25. 
Western Com mixed, 84c @ 86c per busheL Yellow Corn, S^jc 
@95c White Com, 94c® 98c per busheL Bye, $1.00 © $1.20 
per busheL Barley, $1.10 ® $1.25 per bushel, for new, Jfew 
Oats, 46c ® 50c per busheL 

Bye is in fldr request for mffling purposes. Gate have been ia 
good demand, but at variable rates. Indian Com fluetoates in 
value with the supplies and the rates of Exchange— the late for- 
eign news being more Davorable, and some speculative inqnuy 
existing— the closing rates were a few cents better. The export 
Clearances for the fortnight from this port foot up: To Great 
Britain and IreUnd, 8,180 bbls. fiour; 18,288 bush, of wheat ; 
588,247 bush, com; and 7,241 bnsh. barley. To all other port?, 
26,465 bbls. flour; 19,896 bush, com; 1.990 bush, oats; 6,S52 
bbls. com Meal— making a total to all port»of 29,616 bbls. Flour ; 
6,862 bbls. com Meal; 18,288 bush, wheat; 7,241 bosh, bu-lej; 
1,990 bush, oats ; 657,648 bush, com ; 114 bblsi Bye Floor. 

Special Notices. 

A HotrexHOLO BLuezRO.— Among the arts and'lnTcntioD? 
of the dav, the most important are those which contribute to tho 
saving of labor and the protection of health. Viewed in this 
light, the Sewing Machine oc^pies a prominent position, not only 
ttom its humanitarian characteristics, bat from Its adaptation t.> 
all classes. In the drawing rooms of tho rich it is an onrnmont 
and a pastime, while to those in humbler circumstances, it i5 a 
fruitftu resource, a fidthftil friend hnd benefiustor. The men who 
have been instrumental in giving to the world the benefits of 
the Sewing Machine, have accomplished a noble work, ar.J 
among their number, Grover d; Baker are entitled to special di&- 
tiaction. These gentlemen are the patentees of what an known 
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OA the » Elastic StltcV and the ** Lock Stitch" xnachlnea. The 
Grover & Baker ^ Elastic Stitch"^ nuMshlno is preferable to anj 
other, for the reason that It is more Blmple in its oonstmctlon, 
wore elBciont, more easily operated, and less liable to eet oat of 
order. We hare been at some pains to speak adyisedly on this 
matter, and have no hesitation in pronoondng 11 inoomparablj 
superior for domestic pniposes to any other instna|>ent We are 
sustained in this high estimate. Wherever these machines have 
be^on exhibited in competition with others, both in Europe and 
America, they have elicited the some encomiums. The proprie- 
tors have labored to Incorporate In their magnificent invention, 
the highest merits of which the Sewinff Machine is susceptible, 
and their efforts hare been crowned with saeteBB.—PhiladeipMa 
PretB. 

Tm KiTTATXHKT Blaoxbxsxt— Still maintains Its claims to 
superiority in every respect New Catalojnie, testimonials, prices, 
&c, sent for two stamps. Address, £. Wulhuns, Montclalr, New 

Jersey. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Bars or AsvsmsiKQ— fS.60 per square, or 8B cents a Une per 
month; one column, each Insertion, $28k00. Displayed adver- 
tisements and cuts inserted at the same rates. Special notioesi 
50 ecnts a line. 



PRICE LIST 



POIHONA'S HOME NURSERIES 



Adlrondac Allen, Concord, (single eye : 2 yr. transplanted and 
thoudands of lavera,) Clinton, (1 jt. layers,) Crevelllng, 1 and 2 yr., 
Cuyahoga, Canby's Au^rust, Delaware, (1 and 2 yr., and lavera, 
extra Nos. 1, 2, and 8. largo stock,) Diana, 1 and 2 yr., Elsinourg, 
1 and 2 yr., Hartford iProliflo, 1 yr, 2 yrs. trans., Herbemont, lono, 
1 and 2 yr., Israella, layers, Maxatawncy, Montgomery, Northern 
Muscadine, layers, Iforton^s Yli^nia, Uartford, (lavera, and 1 and 
*2 yr., single eye,) Rebecca, 2 yr.. Rovers Hybrid, Koa. 4. lb, and 
19, Taylor. (layers and single eye,) Union Village, 1 and 2 year. 
One eacnof above twenty-four kinds, $18.60. ■ ^ 

For prices for large quantities see Catalogue, sent free. 

Agrienlturist, Fillmore, French. Brooklyn Scarlet, Smith's 
Buffalo, CoL Ellsworth, Green Prolific, Georgia Mammoth, Mon- 
itor, 6, 40c; 12, 60c; 26, 90c; 60, $1.60; 100. 12.60; 260. $3. 

Boston Pine, Crimson Favorite, Jenny lind, Lennig^a White, 
Russell, «, 25c; 12, 40c; 26, 60c; 60, $1: 100, $1.60 72S). $8.00. 

Burr'a New Pine, Downer's Prolific Wilson, e, 20o.; 12, 80c.; 
2&, 46c; 60, 70c: 100, $1.10 ; 260, $2.60. 

Laoonstante, d, 46c: 12, 70c; 26, $1.10; 60, $2; 100. $8. 

Triomphe de Gand and Victoria, 61^ 20ql: 12, 40c; 26, 66c; 60, 
T5c.; 100, $1.80; 850, $2.7& Triompha de Gand, 600, $4.60; 1,000, 

Jneonda, ** Knof a 700."— large Stoek of Fine Fbnta, $, 80o.; 
12, $1 ; 26, $1.76; 60, $8; 100, $6l 

Three each of above 21 varieties. $4; 6 each, $6.80 : 12 each, 
$10; 26 each, $16; 60 eaoh,$24 100 each, $40. AU orders must 
bofoc$l, ormoie. 

Belle da Fontei 
Blver Antwerp, 

Brinkle s CrauH^ x^v*. «!&■«««•, faauwiua, 
French, 8, 40c; 0, 60c: 12, $1; 16, $2; 60, f&ML 

Catawissa, Autumn bearing, Hornet, 8, 60c; 6, $1; IS, $9; 28^ 

^]^Ublaphia,beBtof aU,8,$l; «,1.76; 12, $8; 26,$$; 00, $12. 
New Sochelle, Dorohester, Thoraleaa, 8, 86c; A, 60c; IS; TOc; 

^$l.4^ 
fllso 
12,$1& 

Blaek Naples, Cherry, Bed Gnjw, Bed Dutch, White 
White Dutch, Champagne, 1, 20c; 8, 60c; fl, 90c; 12, $1.60; 
$9,76; 60, $6; 100, $9. 
Dana's New White, Venallles, Yletoria, 1, S6c; 8, 00c; 9, $1.10; 

12. $2; 26i $8.60; 60, $6.60; 100, $12w 

Addnai^ J. H. FOSTER, Jr., 

Box 660) UTest Neirton, 
Mt-tf WMtmoreluid €o«, Fa« 



itenay, Black Cap, Improyed, FaatoUL Hudacm 
, 8, 80c; 6, 60c: 12^ 76; 26. $1.60; 20r$2.76i 
mge, CoL Wilder, Fnnoonia, Vice President 



26,$1.40: 60,$2;76. 
Wilson^ Early, latest aoquiaitlon, tbtj evly, 8, $1S5; «, $8 ; 



ROCHESTER AND MEDINA NURSERIES. 



J. LUCKHURST, JR., & CO. 



FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 

FALL TRADE OF 1866, AND SPRING 
OF 1867. 



Standard Apples. 

Onr assortment of Apple Trees is uniDxpaaaed in extent We 
have fine trees. 

Standard and DiraiT Pear Tree*. 

We have for sale in large numbers, of first qnality. 

On Mazzard— yery fine Also one year on Mahaleh— Strang. 

Peaches. 

A splendid lot of one-year oldr-a good aasortment 
APRICOTS, 

A fine stock— generld assortment 

GRAPES. 

Onr Orape Tines this year are making a fine, Tlgorotu growth. 
All the old and new Tarletlea. 

O008£B£BBI£8, 

Houghton and American Seedling— A laige stock, and good 
plants. 

O r a n fg e Qulnoe* 

Two-year— very fine. 

SMALL FBinCS-A GENERAL ASSOBTHEET. 

OurraiXi-ts. 

The largest and best stock in market, over ONE HITNDBED 
THOUSAND, which are extra fine, tmd JireeJ^rom worm— at a 
lowflgore. 

Strairberrles. 

All the old and new Tarietiea. 

BORDER PLANTS. 

BIELTTBA SPE€TABII.IS-LBrge stock. 



HO!fET I«OCUST—<me year— strong. 

STOCK FOB NURSERYMEN. 

200,000 ClftenT Seedllngr Hassard, which are 
ITa 1. We believe we have the laxgest and beat stock that can 
be fonnd in the oonntry, and trae. 

Attgor Qnixtoe— 0O|OOO^ Tery fine. 
pw We call partkmlar attention to onr large and well grown 
stock of Standard and Dwarf Feaie* They are unexcelled, at 
least in qnallly, and hare no defecttbiUty through hall storma. 

We beUeye our general stock is so large and complete, that we 
can oifer more than ordlnaiy Indmeementa to those requiring 
large bnisw 

^yTn]i»-<3ash, except eaqneady agreed otherwise, ftices 
given on application. Correspondence solicited. 

0^ Our new DeecriptiTe Catalogue forwarded on application, 
free. All ordenmnst be directed to 

J. liirCKBTUBST, JrB.« dc CO., 
98 nonroa Artnu^ Bocbcster, N« T« 
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IMPORTED DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 

15 John Street, New York, 

Beg to annonnee to th«lr friends tnd the Trade, that tiieir 
Annual Deftcriptiye OitalMnie of Dutch Bolboua Boots, for the 
antumn of 18^,— also, a "mde List of the same, are now ready 
for mailing to applicants, free. 
We also take this opportunity to offnr tiw flbHowing 

BEAUTIFUL COLLECTIONS 



. No. 1— AfiSOBTMENTS OF 

6 Fine Named Double and Single Hyaotnths, for pots» 

glasses, or open border 

1 Polyanthos NardBsos . 

SEarlyTulips ( $2.00 

1& Fine Mixed CYocos 

1 Bnlbooodium y emnm 

By Mat], 14 cents additional 

No. !K— ABBOBTMENTB OF 

9 Fine Famed Double and Single Hyadntha, for 
pots, glasses, or open border 

6 Fine Double Tulips 

15 BeautiAil Named Early Tnlipa 

25 Fine Mixed Crocus \. $&00 

8 Polyanthus KarciBSus 

6 Double Nardssus 

8 Bulbocodium Y emum 

8 Persian Iris 

12 Double Snowdrops 

By Mall, 88 cents additional 

No. 3-AB80BTMENTB OF 

18 Fine Named Double and Single Hyadnths for 

pots, glasses or open borders 

60 Fine Mixed Crocus 

S4 BeautUtil Named Early TnUpa 

19 Fine Named Double Tulips 

4 Polyanthus Narcissus 

IS Double Nardssus : ).$iaOO 

SPersianlris 

8 English Iris 

1 Crimson Crown Imperial 

6 Bnlbooodium Yemum 

S6 Doable Snowdrops 

By Mall, 75 cents additionaL 

OUR OWIf SEIiECTIONS. 

It Mixed Hyadntha, (double and ilngie,) for pots or 

openground $ 1.00 

ItJTsmed Double and Single Hyadntha, for pots, 

ghMses, or open bonier 8.00 

18 Fine Nsmed Double and Single Hyadntlia, for pots, 

glasses, or open border 4.00 

19 Extra Fine Named Double and Single Hyadntha, 

for pots, glasses, or open border 5.00 

19 Onr rery best collection of Double and Single named 

Hyadnths,for potsor open border 8.00 

Mixtures per 100 11,00 

3y Mall, at the rate of 99 cents per dozen additional 

IMCOCEXI BrrA.OriVTI£S. 

FOR Oi^EN-AIR CULTURE. 

XK qirajmTnB Lias vbax omi romr, 15 os2fiB xacil 

V 

ptr doCi 

Double Blue, all shades $1.50 

Double Bed, all shades 1.50 

'^ubk White, Tsriousoolorwl ^60 1.C0 



pM'dom. 

Double Tdlow, all shades S-V) 

Double, all colors mixed 1 . 50 

Single Blue, all shades 1.60 

Single Bed, all shades 1.50 

Single white, yarious colored eyes 1.50 

Single YeUowcall shades 1.50 

Single, all colors mixed 1.50 

By Malli at the rate of 90 cents per dozen additional. 

FOR THE GARDEir. 

100. aom. taeK 

Fine Mixed Early Single $8.00 T5 03 

Fine Mixed Late Slngre 6.00 75 03 

Fine Mixed Bizarre 6.00 76 OS 

Fine Mixed Bybloom ! 6.00 75 03 

Fine Mixed Boee on White 6L00 75 03 

Fine Mixed Parrot 6L00 75 08 

Fine Mixed Doable 6.00 75 06 

(.By Mall, at the rate of 6 centa per dozen additional. 

AL80, 
. LIUES, 

CROCUS, 

IfARCniSU8» 

for all of which see our Desoriptlve Catalogue of Bulbs. 

J. M. THORBURN A CO., 

oct-it 15 John Street, Wew York. 

WILLIAM R. PRINCE A CO.'S 

UMEAJSi HITBSEBIES, FLTTSEIIfa, H. T. 

■TTTILL SEND PEICED CATALOGUES of the diiferent 
VV departments to aoplicants, one stamp each. Trees and 
shrubs of every class and all varieties. Grapes, 400 varietiea, 
comprising all the most estimable for vineyards and gardens. 
Strawbernee, 180 varieties, and all other small Ihiita. Bulbons 
flowers, and hardy herbaceous perennial plants, an unrivalled 
assortment. Peonies, both herbaceous, and tree-400 qilendid 
double varieties. oct-lt 

THOROUGH-BREB STOCK. 

DOMESTIC AND ORNAMENTAL FOWLS FOB SALK- 
The undersigned still continues to fomlShand ship 

STOCK AND FOWLS OF ALL BEEEDS AND DBSCBIP- 
TIONS OF THE BEST QUALITY, 

to any part of the United States or Canadaa, comprising In sH 
160 BBEEDS and VARIETIES— of which 190 ai« fowls-the 
largest collection in the United States. Enclose stamped envel- 
ope for Catalogue, and answer to Inquiries, and mention partlea- 
lar varieties dealred. Beferenco— 0. N. Bement AddresSi 
COX, SCARF & CO., 
oct»lt Osbom, Green Conaty, O. 

CLOVER THRESHER AND HULLER, 



MANUFACTURED at Clyde, N. T. A few ! 
for sale. The best mlU in use-by B. J. SAYLE8, 
oct-lt* Clyde, Wayne County, N. Y. 



CIRER WAlfTBR. 

rpHE SUBSCRIBES will furnish Casks and pay Ossh for any 
JL quantity of 

delivered at the Railroad or GanaL Forfyirther partfeolan, ad- 
dress, HORACE WITJiTAMB, Agent 
Buflhlo, N. Y. my-6t 



r 



DR. H. S. 1H1LI«ER, 

ID E 3Sr T I S T , 

ALWAYS READY TO ATTEND TO THE NECESSITIES 
_ of those desiring Dental Services, and the public are assured 
that for promptnes^ as well as quality and price oC work he 
win give entire satislkction. 

TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN. 
Call and see us. Remember the number--over 
69 STATS 8TBE2I, SOGHESTEB, V. T. (WaftflUU 
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THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT 
IV THE trVITEO ITATSS. 



OVER FORTY THOUSAND HOW IH USE!! 



GEO. A. PRUfCE & CO.'S 

MELODEONS 

GEO. A. PRINCB tt CO.'S 

AUTOMATIC 0R8ANS. 

GEO. A. PRUrCE & CO.'S 

SCHOOL OBO-ANS. 




WITH MANUAL SUB BASS! 

Combining aU of their BMent ImprommfinU: 

Divided SweD, Brado&ted SweO, Basso .TenutOy Organ 
MelodeoDy &c« 

The BaMo Tennto, Divided Swell, and GradiiAted Bwell, een 
obIj be obtained in Melodeona of onr manttfltetore. 

CftQ be found at all the prlndtMd Mnalo 8torea tbronshoat the 
United SUtea, Canada, and the Britiah Provinoea. sio other 
musical inatroment ever obtained the aame popolaritf. 

Manalkotor7f comer of Niagara and Maryland atreeta, BoilUo^ 
New York. 
Wholeeale depot, 80 Waahington street, Chieago, HI. 



We now mannfkotore orer forty dUferent t^las of the Melo- 
dcoa, Onpan Melodeon, School Ornn, Antomatic Orsan. Ao, and 
during the existence of our mannfaotory, have sent forth 

k 6BE1TER IfUMBBR OF DrSTBUlIS5T8 

than the whole of the other manoiketoriee in the United Ststea 
combined I And we have the prond aatlaihetion of adding, we 
have nerer had an Inatnunent retomed ftom any Impetfcraona 
or deficiency in construction. 

^^ Onr New Ilhutrated Oatalogoe, Just iSBoed, is sent, tnt 
of postage, to any applicant 

0n Addresa orders or commnnicationa to 

CIEO. A. PBINOB do CO., 

BnllUo, N. T«, or 
GEO. A. PRINCE * CO., 

CMlcmffO, 111. 
All Melodeons of our nianuflMtnra. either sold by oa or dealers 
in any part of the United States or Canada, are foarranUd to be 
perftHstin erery respect ; and should anyrepaira be neceaaary 
bt fore the expiration of FIVE T£AB8 from date of sale, we 
hold ourseWes ready and willing to make the same free of charge, 
provided the ii^nry is not caused by accident or desisn. 

Agents for the sale of onr Melodeona m^y be found in all prln- 
eipaldtles and towaaln the UnitedStatei tad Ouadib oe(4m 



lONAl lONAI lONA! 

ADIBONDAC! ADIBONDAC! 



ISBATCT^TiA I TWTt A-inT.T.A t 



w 



offer for sale a very large and well grown atoek of the 
above 

No'w Varieties or Orape Vines, 

grown fit>m ainffle eyea, in borders having strong fibrous roots 
and weU ripened wood, which cannot fldl to ffive satia&otion to 
those who majr &vor us with their orders. Prices moderate. 

Also the older varieties^ A very fine stodc of Concord, Diana, 
Hartford Prolific, Creveling, Delaware, Catawba, laabella, Allen'a 
Hybrid. 

Large stock of Standard Pears, mostly four yeara old, atrono, 
handsome, thrifty trees, many <tf them extra size. Also, Dwm 
Cheny, Standard Cheny, Plums, Aprieota— a large aupply. 

@traiprt>erry Plants* 

Agrieultnriat, Buaaell^a FroUflc, Triomphe de Oande, WQion'to 
Albany. 

Ornamental. 

New American Weeping Willow, Weeping Mountain Aah, 
Bosemary Leaved Willow, JNorway Spruce, Bauam Fir, Austrian 
Pine, 8 to 4 feet-Hsheap. Seedlings of Chevy, Apple and Plum. 

Catalogues ftimished on application. 

oct-«t W. & T. SMITH, Geneva, N. T. 



A BIRONBAC GRAPE NURSERT ANB 
VINEYilLliI>. 
SUPERIOR TINES AT LOW PRICES. 

Forty thousand Adirondao Grape vines, of 1, 8, and 8 years. 
The earUest and best Native Grape. 

Also lona, Israelis, Allen's Hybrid, Delaware, Diana, Concord, 
Creveling, Cnyahosa, Hartford Prolific, Maxatawnay, Miles, 
BogenT Hybrid, Bebecca, Sherman, Union YiUage, dec 

Sample Ylnea, securely packed, and aent by mail when ordered. 

Priced and I>eacriptive Catalogue aent on application. 

JOHN W. BAILET A CO., 

oot-9t Flattaburg, Clinton County, N. Y. 



AGENTS, att enti on; 

I WISH AGENTS— competent to canvass and ragage others 
to canvaaa in every county in Western New Ycuk, to sell 
the beat book now pubUahed. 

<< Tried and Tme; or, La^r and Loyalty." 

One Agent reporta FIFTY-ONE order s In fi ve dayfc One, 
TWBNTX-SEYEN in two daya. Another, TWENTY-TWO in 
one day. Just the book for the times. Great indncementa 
offered. Fbr fhll partienlara, address, 

W. J. HOLLAND, 

oct-8t Springfield, I' 



FARRE GRIST MILL. 

QIMFLE. CHEAP, AND DUBABLE.— Will grind aU kinds 
O of gnun rapidly. Is adapted fbr all klnda of horse power. 
Send Ibr Deaeriptive C* — ^ ^ . . *^ 

oot-tf 



) GIronlar, and address, 

WM. L. BOYEB di BBOTHEB. 
Philadelphia,Pa. 



VAN BUREN'S GOLBEN BWARF PEACR. 



ONE OF THE GBEATEST CUBI08ITIES OF THE AGE. 
A Peach Tree with a dwarf habit, very hardy, not bcinsr 
subject to the many diseases to which the ordlaarT pMch is. and 
bearing a very huge yellow peach. The tree itself is voir uma- 
mental, and anould be in every fknoy yard. Send for a circular, 
with colored plate, glvingfhll description. 

lOLLEB de (X>., Setzler's Store P. O^ 
Chester County, Pennsylvania. 



GRAPE TIFTES. 

1AAA f\C\C\ GBAPE YINE8 FOB SALE.— Con- 
,UUU,UUU cord, $T0 per 1,000. Norton'a Vir- 
ginia, Hartford, Diana, Ivea* Seedling, Delaware, and all other 
aorto In proportion. t>ooUttle's Black Cap Baepberry Plants 
only $16 per 1,000; by the 10,000 only $10l Send stamp for 

BloomingtMajln 
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THE PEAOTIOAL FAEMER'S OWN PAPER 



Tlifi Cheapest M Best AfficBltnral and Horti- 
cnltnral Papr in Aierica. 

CIRCULATES IH EVERT STATE AND TERRITORT. 



One Copy, One Year. $1.00 

I^^veCopiea »* " 4.00 

TenCopies ** " 7.60 

and any larger number at the same rate, or SEVENTY-FIVE 
Cents each. 

^f A FBEE COPY TO THE GETTEE UP OP A CLUB 
OF TEif. 

1 i^i I 



TABLE OF PREHIUHS TO AGENTS 

FOS 

Sobscribers to the American Farmer. 

FALL OF 1866 AND SPRING OF 1867. 



1 Tncker^s Annual Register, 5 at 80c each. ... $ 80 

2. Miner's Domestic Poultry Book 50 8 

8. A Free Copy of Tue Farmeb for 1806 or 

1867, unbound 100 10 

4. Manual of AuTiculture, or any book worth 1 00 10 

fit Bound Vol. Am. Farmbe for I^'^fl 1 26 12 

6. A beautlftil Stool Engraving o. vjen. Grant. . 8 00 20 

7. A beautiftil SWel Engraving of Pres. Lincoln 8 00 20 
a A set of AgriciiUunil Books, worth 600 20 80 

9. Both of the above Engravings 6 00 24 82 

10. A Choice Collection of Flower Seeds 6 00 24 82 

11 w " " ** 10 00 84 60 

12. An Affricultural Library 10 00 24 60 

18. Barometer, Woodrurs Mercurial 10 00 84 60 

14. »» ' u u 12 00 40 60 

16. Webster's Pictorial Dictionary, latest edition 12 00 40 60 

16. Fifty Colored Fruit Plates, dlirerent, bound 12 60 40 60 

17. Choice Poultry, any vari ety, one trio 16 00 60 76 

18. An Agricultural Library 16 00 60 76 

19. Barometer, Woodruff 's Mercurial 18 00 60 86 

20. An Agricultural Library 20 00 70 90 

21. One hundred- Colored Fmlt Plates, all differ- 

ent,bound 25 00 80 120 

22. An Agricultural Libniry 26 00 60 120 

2«. Franklin Hewing Machine 80 00 100 140 

24 An Agricultural Library 80 00 100 140 

25. Two hundred Colored Fruit Plates, all differ- 

ent, bound 60 00 160 200 

26. An Agricultural Library 60 00 160 200 

27. Grover & Baker Sewing Machine 66 00 126 226 

28. Lamb Knitting Machine 65 00 200 260 

29. Pure Bred Merino Ram 100 00 800 400 

80. Li addition to the above, 

TWENTY DOLLARS, Ilf CASH, 

will be given to the person who sends in THE LARGEST 
DUMBER OF SUBSCBIBEBS to Tn Fabxxb &^or« <&« l«t 
dav qf February, 1867. 



^^ Postmasters, and all fHends of acricnltural improvement, 
are respectfully sohclted to obtain and forward subscript ion?. 

Address, JOHN TUBNER, 

Pnbllslier and Proprietor, 
Rochester, N^. Y. 



ORDERS FOR ALL AGRIGULTDRAIi 
WORKS OR BOOKS 

TVlll Mieet -wltla. I»romi>t -Atrtentioii, 

by addressing XH£ AMERICAN FARMJBR, 

Rodiester, N. T. 



coarxENTs of this .nuihseb. 



▲ORICULTURS. 

October 297 

Work for the Month 'jvT 

Notes for the .Month, by " S. W.'' , 2vi 

The Mallard Duck .s- -o 

Our Florida Letter y-i 

Our Kansas Letter r>"3 

Prize Essays h<4 

On Kotation of Crops ^-^ 

On Mdking and Putting Down Butter for Winter Use. :V'i 

On the Ditferent Breeds of Cattle Hi .') 

On Preparing iMrewood for Winter i'Ml 

On Curing Pork and Hams Ay\7 

On the Management of Poultry in Winter ,S"'^ 

On Shelter for Stock in Winter 3..S 

On Underdraining ft.fj 

On Farming in Maine «io 

On Farming in Now -Jersey 810 

On the Management of Stock in Winter 811 

On the Breeds of Swine 8l3 

HOBTICULTUBX. 

The Garden 813 

Vineyards 813 

Golden Dwarf Peach Tree 815 

The Kittatinny BlackbeiTV 815 

How We Farm It in the Genesee country— No 8. 816 

The Dove Plant 8 1 T 

Planting Trees 311 

LADIES DKPABTMSNT. 

Madeline's Kitchen Cabinet 819 

Domestic Receipts dii 

XXSCSLLAJREOUB. 

A Moment of Horror 319 

XniTOB*B TABUb 

New York state Fair 820 

New England Fahr 8^2 

Greeley Prize for Grapes 8i^ 

Notes on the Weather 823 

The Markets 8'J4 

ILLUSTBATIOKS. 

The Mallard Duck 8^0 

Cattle Heads 80o 

Ayrahire Bull * Soi^ 

Di-ainage 804 

Pigs 812 

Dwarf Peach Tree 815 



THJB AMERICANT FARMER. 

A XOMTHLY JOURNAL OF 

AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH ITUMEBOUS XKORATIKOS OF 

Fann Buildings, Animals, Implements, FroiUi fco. 



\^oluxzie One, for 1866. 

One Dollar a ITear, In Advanee. 

Five Copies for $4.00 ; Eight Copies for $6^00 ; and any larger 
number at the same rate. 

^F~A11 subscriptions to oommenoe with the year, and the 
ent ire v olume supplied to all subscribers. 

^F"Po8tmaster8, Farmers, and all friends of improvement 
are respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Specimen numbers sent to all applicants. 

Subscription money, if properly enclosed, may be sent at the 
risk of the publisher. Address, 

JOHN TURNER, 
PuUiah&r and Proprietor^ Rochwttr^ K. T. 



BTXBXOTTPKD BY JAJUCS LbKNOX, 62 BUFFALO R., BOGSSfiTKX, K. T. 
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STTI^PLEJMtKlSX— ROCHESTER, N. Y.. OCTOBER 1, 1868. 



CliUBS! CliUBSl WOWLM CLUBS I 

We feel deeply jyrratcful for the warm response whicd 
onr offer to send the remainder, (or lost three num- 
bers,) of thiB year, has met at the hands of our friends 
and agents, who have added so largely daring the last 
month, to our list of subscrlberB, and would respect- 
fully a»k all our readers to lend a helping hand to still 
further extend the circulation of The American Fab- 
MER. NotOy Is a good time for those who have not 
yet done so, to commence forming clubs for 1867 ; and 
we fieel assured, flrom the nnmerons letters which we 
ha?e already received, that oar friends in all sections 
are determined to create a very large circulation for the 
paper for the year 1867. The circulation of The Far- 
mer depends entirely upon the eflbrts of our voluntary 
agents In Its behalf. In order to reward them In some 
measure for their kindness, we publish a very liberal 
premium list on page 828, and hope our friends will 
avail themselves of some of these prizes. 

AVlth the new volume, we hope to make many Im- 
provements, which have been under consideration for 
some time. Neither labor nor expense shall be 
wanting on onr part, to make the next volume far 
better than the present one, so far as the general 
appearance of the paper Is concerned* We hope, there- 
fore, that our subscribers will make The Ambjucan 
Farmer widely known among their friends and neigh- 
bors, and form clubs early. Let all feel personally 
Interested in creating a large circulation for the " Far- 
mer's Own Paper,'' and we shall both be mutually 
benotited, and in addition feel still more our obligation 
to make the paper the best Agricultural Journal In 
America. _ 

• From Indiana. 

Our Morgan Co. correspondent writes ns : — " Since 
my last letter, we have had rain enough to make com, 
and we therefore expect a large yield. Pumpkins 
look well ; vines of all kinds appear to be bearing good 
fruit, but the melons ripen very slowly. Farmers here 
are preparing to sow wheat I think I must tell you 
something about my encumbers, or at least one I saved 
for seed. It weighs four pounds and a quarter. 
Its length is eleven inches, circumference seventceen 
inches. This is the largest Cucumber I ever saw. Wc 
have a large yield,'* 



OCR BASTBRN LBTTSB— No. 6. 



wsrTTKn ros thk ambricax faexrb, bt o. 

BELFAST, MAINK. 



K. BBAOKBIi^ 



The weather during August, was what the fkrmert 
denominate, " catching," and rather bad for late hay- 
ing, and the harvesting of the grain crops. This year 
we have had plenty of rain, and the ground is now full 
of water ; whereas. In 1864 and '65 we experienced 
drouths, and farmers were snfi'erlng for water 
for stock and domestic uses, and threatened by fire in 
every direction. The first frost of the season was In 
sheltered localities, on the morning of the 25th. 
August was a very cool month, and the indications are 
that the autumn months, will give fine weather for farm 
work. 

The crops are looking well. The g^ain crops are all 
harvested, and the yield Is good. Our principal grain 
crops are oats and barley. We sow bnt little wheat, 
but I learn, those who cultivated it this year, are har- 
vesting a good crop. Corn Is a little late, but lookin|f 
welL Potatoes are promising ; no disease on them yet. 
The hay crop was something less than an average; 
though the old hay kept over, and the extended amount 
of fodder saved, will make up this deflclenc^^ in the for- 
age. Fall feed, is also vtry good^ and that, stock will 
not come to the barn so early as in previous years. 
The apple crop will be light Of peas and beans, this 
State raises a^great iiikny<1>uth)Bl«, tAove it istakl, than 
the rest of the New Fngl/md States. They are yieldini( 
well. 

Stock.— All kinds of farm stock Is In fair demand, at 
prices pretty well " up." Oxen range froto 1150 to UOO * 
three year old steers, $125 to $150. New rallch cows 
145 to $75. Not mnch demand for stock sheep yet. 
Horses are plenty, and to be had at all prices, according 
to quality. There is much fine trotting stock in thi% 
SUte. 

Markets. -The markets for farm produce are varying at 
this season, and prices changeable. Potatoes 45 to 50 
cts.; apples, 63ctB. for cooking, and $1.35 for mating; 
wool duU, averaging 50cts. ; eggs in good demand at 
26ct8. ; butter, 88ctB. to 40cts. ; blackberries, IScts. a 
quart; cranberries, 10 cts. 

Agricultural Exhibitions.— During thelast ofSepten- 
ber, and the first of October is the leatoii of tht fiu 
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mer's annual holidays, throoghout New England. 
More than an avorago nnmber of Conntj Fairs will be 
held this year, Massachusetts advertise* twenty-live ; 
live of which are within one county. Maine will hold 
about twenty of all kinds. These county exhibitions 
have become an institution, and are an invaluable aid 
towards progress in agricultural pursuits. 



Notes From Canada* 



Run, rain! nothing but rain for the last month. It 
rained twenty days in August, and ten the first half of 
September. Much of the spring grain in the townships 
north of the Grand Trunk Railway yet remains In the 
field,.and will be saved in a dnniaged condition ; and 
much of the grain that is being now threshed out, is too 
damp to be marketable ; old wheat bringing 25ct8. to 
40cts. per bushel more than new. The country Is liter- 
ally being eaten up by gnwshoppers, which are des- 
troying the grain, and even the root crops. I never 
taw them so nnmerons as they are the present season, 
and the wet weather seems to be favorable to their in- 
crease. No fi-ost as yet. 

Our Provincial Exhibition comes off at Toronto, Sep- 
tember, a4th, to 38th, and promises to be well attended 
aud well filled, should the weather tuni favorable by 
that time, which is likely, aa so long a continuance of 
wet must soon have an end. We hope to see many ot 
our American friends present, and the steamers from 
SochcRter and Lewlston to Toronto, will give them 
great facilities to come over, and bring stock and im- 
plements to the Exhibition. I think they will say, that 
our Exhibition will compare favorably with anything 
of the kind they can get up. All horse racing, gam- 
bling, «fcc., will be strictly prohibited. MAC 



'*F. M.'* writes ua Arom Oakland Co., Mich., that 
they have had rain there, every two days since the 12th 
of Jnly. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



mAKB YOUR CHOICKI 

OI»aB]W TO JLX.X.X 

MOBB TfiAK 

TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 

Sewtnf Mneblset have been sent as preinftiias for new subscri- 
ben to the 

NEW YORK OBSERVER. 



BiXTnx "Smw SxrBsosiBaBs will secure one of the best $55 
Be^vnnir Machines, either WHSEUBB A WILSON or 
GKOVEB A BAKEB. 

Baoiple Copies and Circulars sent to any address, FRE& 

Venii»*«»$8.50 a Tear, In Adrance. 

8IDNBT B. mORSB, Xr., it Co., 

•^H 8T Park Row, New York« 



viok:»s 

OF 

HARDY BULBS, 
FOR THE AUTUMN OF 18 69, AKD 

IFTuG-RA.Xa Gt-XJIIDE, 

Is BOW published. It contains descriptions of the best 
Hyadntlu, ToUpi, OroeuM, LiliM, ft«^ 

With ftill descriptions and plain and fhll directions for Planting, 
(Culture, PricoH, ifco. Illustrated with numerous fine engravings, 
and a bcuulitul colored plate of the 

Single and Doable Tulip end SeillA. 

Mj importations trom the boat Bulb Growers of Holland are this 
scuMin larger than ever before, and I flatter myself the finest lot 
of Bulbs ever brought to this country. 

THIS CATAI«OGU£ AND GUIDE 

Is published for the benefit of my customers, and I will forward 
it to every one an rapidly as possible. To all others, I oharge 10 
cents per eopy, which is not half the coat* PoatMe prepaid te 
aiL All lovers of flowers who design to plant Bnlos this fkll 
will find It to their Interest to obtain my catalogue. 

Addres^ JAKES TICK, 

■gp-tf Boehfliter, H. T, 

(lUOQ A BAY TO AGENTS. " 

The Fastest Selling and Best Map Ever Imied, 
LLOTD'S GEEAT MAP OF HOBTH AMERIOA, 

OB 

THE XnriTEl) STATES OOHTIHEET TK 1900. 

24 square feet engraved on steel, mounted and varnished, with 
rollers, and colored in 40 States and I'erritories; cost $100,000 and 
four year's labor; finished to-dav ; worth $5U, vet retails for $2.50; 
8hows 8,000,000 placeH, ftOO railways, and 60,a00 railway stotioaa, 
800,000 towns, villages, ]Mi6t ofiices. cities, gold and silver minea, 
20,000 stAtions on the Overiand, Dispatch, Mail, Telegrai»h, and 
KmiKrant routes aci*o$s the Plains and Kocky MounUina. The 
whole Continent is shown, from tlie spot in the Arctic Ocean 
where Sir John Franklin perished, westward, through Behring 
Strait, to the Pacific, and southward 2di,000 miles, around Cape 
Horn, to Greenhuid ; water entirely siuroundlng this migh^ con- 
tinent, all seen and comprehended at a stngle dance. By the 
study of such a map in g<eography only learned. This Is the flntt 
map ever made which shows the correct course of the Missouri, 
Yellow Stone and Columbia Kivers, and their hundreds of tribu- 
taries. I refer to the War DeporUnent, or the American Fur 
Company, St Louia. This is a map for the world to consult ; a 
map for the student and stetesumn ; a map for the crowned 
heads of Europe to ponder over— showing the greatness of the 
United States territory, which has doubled since 184S, and iu 
greatness when its wings shall have expanded over the whole 
Continent, fixim the North Pole to the South Sea. To insure 
this map being hung up in every house throughout the dvlllKcd 
world, we have engraved a large separate msn of the United 
States portion of the continent, on a scale eight times as large as 
the main map. and colored it in 4,000 distinct counties, and 
printed it on the reverse side, so, by rsising the bottom roller, 
the County Map feoi^s you, showing every minute village, railway 
station and ditttances bttwecn, and countr}' S(«t 400,000 names 
and 86.(K)0 railroad stations. Both maps for $2.90. 

County Bights given each Agent 

Send money for a sample, and see the map first If not sold, 
taken back on demand. Agenta are averaging SO eopies a day. 

Printed instmctlOBS>how to eanvass well', ftimlshea oar i^ntsi 
Ladies do as well as men. J. T. LLOYD, 

American Map Publisher, 
JSa. 38 Courtlandt street. New York, 

oet-lt and No. 4 Wine Office Court, London. 



ART AND PASTIRIE* 

FOB TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, I will send by malL free, 
directions whereby any one can master the beautifril art 
of either Antique, Oriental, or tireclan painting, Qraamental 
Leather, or Cone work. WM. 11. WHITE, 

sep-tf South Windsor, Coaa. 
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ELASTIC STITCH 

S E W I x\ G MACHINES, 

Are Superior to all others for the following reasons : 

1. Tln-y M****' (liroctfmm the ApooK and nM^uIru i)»> rcwiiulliig 
o." thr**ail. 

•J. Thfv ar%» more oiMily andorattKMi mul iukkI, aiwI.Ioas Ibble to 
dtfaiitri'inint than othtr uittcliliifP. 

H. They arc capable of t* xec'utlnff perfectly, withuut ehanire of 
atljuiktincnt, a much greater vanotjr of work than any other 
machine. 

4. The stitch made by these maehtnes is much more firm, 
ela.«tir and durable. eAp<*cially upon articles which require to be 
w^Hhetl and ironed, tliau any other stitch. 

.\ This stitch, owiuf? to the manner in which the thread is in- 
wronffht. Is much the most plump ond benutlftil in use, and 
t-ftaiii.s this plumpness and beauty even u^ion articles frequently 
wa^heil and ironed until they are worn out. 

(i. I'be structure of the seam is such that, thon>;h It lie cut or 
broken at InterralB of only a few stitches,- it will neither open, 
ruu, or ravel, but remain Arm and durable. 

T. Unliico other machines, these fasten both ends of the seam 
by their own operation. 

8. With these machinea, while silk la nsed upon the right or 
face side of the seam, cotton may be used upon the other side 
without lessening the strength or durability of the ^eam. This 
etui he done on no other machine, and Is a 'great saving upon all 
articles stitched en* made ap with silk. 

9. These machines, in adrjition t9 their superior merits as 
Instruments for sewing, by a change of adjustment, easily learned 
aM(i practiced, execute the most beautiml and permanent em- 
bruidery ami ornamental work. ' 

GBOYEB ft BAXEB 8. M. 00. 
496 Broadway, Hew Tork, 
•p-tf or, 48 Bute It, Boohflfta:. 
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THE 
MOTHER 
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AND FAMILY VISITANT, 

ii« » Monthly Magaxine for Mothers and the Household, embelliah- 
rti with Engravings and Music It is practical in purpose, sub- 
stantial In mattiT, attractive In style, and furnishes a salutarv 
( iiiintian LiU*rature for the Family. To aid Mothers in their 
••'lile hut ditti<Milt work, and to make the household hoalthy, 
huppv, useful, and good, is the object of Tub JurnxAU 

ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF A TEAR. 

FiT<^ copies, IT. Ten copies, #18. Single numbers, Ifi cents. 
Asionts wanted in every chureli, town, antf villairc, to secure sub- 
•dihirs. Direct all letters to MOTHKK^^' JOUKNAL, 
»tl)-tf 600 Broadway, New York. 

tHKSTER WHITE PIGS 

F* O H- » A.Tu E. 

SENT BT EXPRESS TO ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

FOB CIRCULARS AND PRICES, ADDRESS, 

v. P. BOYBB ft 00, Chim Troe, OhMter Co., Pttim. 

JT-tf 



JKXITr? A STOl'KlXr, ST'USTANTIALLY COMPLETE,- 
it fHtsk ni> Its own work, knils Iht- he**! Into the stocking and 
tiitrrows olf the toe. It-avlng only a smidl opening at the heel, 
and no hand-knitting. It knits any size, without removing 
needles, ftom two ]oop^ forming a cord, up to its fiiU capacity; 
widens and narrows by varving the number of loops, and knits 
the Wide Single Flat Web. the Double Fiat Web, the Plain 
PJbbed Flat Web, and the Fancy Ribbed FUit Wob, with sel- 
veilges. 

XO OTHER MACniNK AV TITB WORLD OAX DO AKY 
OF THESE THINGS : 
It Knits Shawls, HchkIs, Nubias, Sacks, Breakfkst CapM, Jack- 
ets, Shirts, Undershirts, Drawers. Children's Cloaks, Boy's 
Suits, Comforts, Smoking and Skating Caps. Snow Shoea, Leg- 
pins, Affghans, C^vats, Suspenders, Purses. Tidies, Gloves, Mit- 
tens. Ac, Ac.. Knits a Yard of Plain Work in Tek McorrM: 
a pair of socks complete In half an hour. For Families, Wool 
Growers, Manufacturers. Merchants, Ac, it Is the most moD«j 
making and labor-saving invention of the age. 

IT JS SIMPLE, DURABLE^ AND EASILY OPERATED. 
The Sewing Machine is confined to sewing together parts of 
fabrics. The Knitting Machine actually Manufiietures the flib- 
ries and fiishlons theni Into garments. Its owner thus pockets 
ALL TUK PROFITS. Womcu are earning from $15 to $25 per week 
knitting Hosiery and SUple and Fancy Worsted articlM. The 
Farmer doublen the value of his wool by converting it into knit 
goods. His girls or boys prepare it for 'the market without ex- 
pense. From 100 to 150 per cent profit on every article prodused 
bv it Highest Premium Gold Medals awarded it at the Ists Fsir 
of the American Institute, New York, the xxhuitios or tbs 

MAAHACnrSKTTB CIIAKITABLX ASSOCIATION, BoSTON--TnB HIOBKSt 
rXEMIUM AT KVKRT StaTB AND OOUNTT FAIX WhSTS it hsS bSSA 

exhibited, eclipsing all otheb machines. 
Detroit, Michigan, 158 Jefferson avenue. 

SALES BOO M S. 

Rochester, N. T., 86 Smith's Arcade. 

Ruflklo, N. Y., 800 Main Street. 

Cleveland, O., 48 Public Square. 
• Cincinnati, O., 148 West Fourth Street 

S. B. Chicago office, 79 Washington street 

St Louis, Mo., 24 North Fifth street 

Dave nport Iowa, 24 North Brady street 

^r*Send for Circular, enclosing stamp. 
LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MANUFACTtTRINO OOL 

SU-tf ROCUBSTBB, N. Y. 



'XTTOOD-SAliriKO MACHI1VKRY« — FARMBR*S 

VV HUKSE-PUWKK!*, Ac, Ac. F(»r lllustratMl Circulara, 
containing description, Ac, Av, a<1dn^KS, 



CHESTKR IITKITES. 

rpHR SUBeCRIBKR, the original shipper of this popular 
1. breed of swine, continues to All onlers from his exteusive 
f tf>ck and other well selected and premium stock on ri^asonable 
t^rro». 8end for a circular embracing all necessary information 
Uiv bre^-dinjr »Bd management Addrc^5. TH08. WOOD. 
^l^■iki* Doe Rub. Cheater ««., Pa. 




sept-tf 



J. W. MO I NT, Medina Iron Works, 
Medina, Orleans Ca, NTT. 



PKlLADBIiPHIA, 

THE LARGEST, BEST, AND MOST PRODUCTITB 
Hardy Raspberry. Stood uprotected lA^ below, and 105 o 
abore xero, and averaged over $18 per bushel the past sununer. 
Meteair*s Barly and Asriealtnrist Straw 
berries— l¥llsoB's Barly and KIttattlnny 
Blaekberrlee. 
Other Tines, Plants, sod Trees for sale. Ssndfor Ostslognst 
gratis. WILLIAM PARRY, 

sept-4t CinosminssAi H. J. 



THE AMEPJCAX FAiniKR. 



WM. MC'CAMMON, 

MANUFACTURER OP 

BOARDMAS & GRAY'S PATENT IMPROVED INSULATED IRON RIII AND FRAME 



FILL, SBIND, MELLOW TBNE-EAtY AND ELASTIG TBUQN, ELEBANT AND tlNAMENTAL II APPEAIANCE. 




WHOI^ESAlIL.33 A1VI> RETAlXI^ 



WABEROOMS, OOBNEB OF BEOADWAY AND NOBTH PEBBT 8TEEET, ALBAIIT, H. T. 



The INSULATED IRON EIM AND FRAME PIANO 
rOKTKB are unequalled In all that oonstUntes 

A PBRPECT IlfSTRUIHBNT. 

Tbej are all made under the snpwrlsion of Mr. James A. 
Graf, who has heen eng^aged In the business oyer THIRTY 
yeara. 

Address, 



These Pfano Port<»9 have received 

TWENTY GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 

from the dlflureiit Fain and Institutes. 

An Illustrated Circular will be sent on i4>[>Iicallon. from Yhirh 
a person can selcHSt with fUU confidence that as good an ic.^iru- 
meut will bo 8*>nt. as If the i>er?on selected for himself. 
1¥IVI. HIcCAimiOTV, 



(Successor to IHessrs. Boardman, Gray, & Co.,) 

ALBANY, W. V. 



DOTY'S 
CLOTHES WASHER, 

nsinff boilint^-hot suds, sav^s three-fourths 
the labor and time— takfs out all tho 
dirt — no sore hands — no foitid air — no in- 
jury to the clothes. 

"* It re«ily meriU all the gnod that can 

be said of it,"— /?Mrfl/ N&to Yorker, 

THE UNIVERSAL 

CLOTHES WRUSTtER, 





'" wrlnirs clothes almost dry, without Injury 
to the nu*5t delicate garments, and never 
yct n Hr ed or out of r»rdcr. 

^i^ Exclusive Hght of sale irlven to the first responslbls applf- 
eont from each town. 
Srnd for Ci^cu!a^^ givinjr wholesale .-ind retail terma. 

R. C. BBOHrNING, Ceneral Affeni, 

89 C0CRT1.AKUT Stubft, Nkw York. 
»ict-tf (i>ppo*lte Merchants' Hotel.) 



AGENTS 1¥ANTEB 

F10R THE NEW UNION U. 8. MAP.— A Co^.f-T- 
niate Countv, Rati r<>ad. and liattli-Field Maj*. T»h>'\-\ii 
everythSriff from the Atlantic to the l*acirtc; 88 bv56iiuh— ; 
and for the 

REBELLION BATTLE BOOK. 

A profusely illustrated, TOO pafre, royaP octavo. One V««luni< 
History of the Civil War, with 268 distinct bottle desoriprl. rv 
The best book for afrents extant. And also for Uundredf> «i > «^ w 
Maps, Charts, Kni^'Hvings. and Photo^^raphs in jcreat variety. 
H. H. LLOYD ^ CO., Publlshein*, 
oct-tf Na 21 John {Street , N. Y. 



IF YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY, 

SEND FOE A CIRCULAR IN REGARD TO OUR 

POPULAR SUBSCRIPTION BOOkS. 

d^No business pays better or is more aspreeable. Our Aff*rt§ 
make ft^»m #10 to $20 a dav. We publish the most Fopnl&r :ir.J 
Valuable Books now iMued, and want an Agent in evory Coum y. 
deod for a Cirenlar to 

SICHABD80V ft CO., PabliMhen, 

oct-it 640 Broadway ITew York. 




Ertbexd a«eordliig to Aet of CongreN, In the jear I860, hj Johk TuurxB, in the Clerk's Office of the Blstrlot Ck>nrt of the United 

SUtes, for the Korthem District of Kew York. 
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ROCHESTER. N, Y., NOVEMBER, 18«6. 
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A iky o*ere«st with darkening dondi 
Which presage coming storms; 

CSond piled on cload, a masiiye toU 
Of stnuige, (kntastle fiorms, 

While here and there a streak of blue 

Jast lets the glimmering sunlight through. 



A searching wind from a frosty shore, 
ThAt stings with its biting breath ; 

Dries up the blood of the latest leaf 
With the chilling hand of death. 

And whirls its mates into Mdjing wares, 

And leaiy mounds like hidden gimTea. 



Tlie rusaat fields and the beaten paths 

With yellow leaTCS are strewn ; 
The north wind soosds through the naked trees 

With a sullen, fitful moan. 
And earth in her mourning yestments ehtd 
For the dying year, looks dre|r and sad. 
Belfast, M e. _ _ _ «. n. b 

WORK FOR THE MONTH. 

With this montb the farmer's work in the fields 
will dose, and Jack Frost will lay daim to the 
earth, and the wind and snows of winter will drift 
over the meadows which were lately so pleasant, 
and where the hirds sang so sweetly, and the child- 
ren epjoyed so much to romp. 

The thick falling early dew drops, and the sharp 
froBlB that we have almdj experienced, should bes- 
tir ob to see that all things are in order Ibr the wia- 
ter that is upon xm, and we can think of nothing 
znore important at this time than U> call attention 
to the 

Bx7iLDiHe«— which shoold he looked carefiillj 
over, and all loose boards nailed tight» and all 
cracks properly stopped. 

Iacplements and Tool»— ahonld be veU oiled, 
painted, and put away in a snug, dry place. 



Maiittrb— of all kinds should be scraped together 
in the bam yard, and carted 16 the meadows or 
wheat fields, and applied as a top dressing. The 
finest manure should be used for the wheat fields. 
It wpi protect the roots of grass and wheat from 
the winter's frost. 

Boors — and potatoes that are in the ground must 
be gathered early this month. Let them be dry and 
dean, and put away in a good dry cellar. 

FATTBNiNa AimcALB— should receive extra care 
this month. See that they are kept warm and 
comfortable, and that they are fed regularly. This 
is of great importance, and applies to all animals. 
Water should not be forgotten, as they require it 
now constantly. Let all stock be well taken care 
of this month, and get a good start for winter. 

Pigs — that are fattening will require extra feed 
and cajte. Let them have good protection from the 
storm's blast, for they cannot thrire without, and 
see to it now that the 

Poultry— Have a suitable hennery to roost in. 
Do not let them perch in the trees, or on the fence, 
but provide them with good compartments, and 
they will reward you with plenty of fresh eggs 
during winter. Spring chickens that have com- 
menced laying should be supplied with lime, sand, 
broken shells, and once a week some refuse meat, 
and with proper management will continue laying 
through the winter. 

Calves— will thrive ftster by having a little meal 
fed to them now, and the quantity maybe increased 
during the winter to one or two quarts a day, 
which will bring them on rapidly. Then the 

Ck>LT8 — ^will relish a little grain, and some cut 
feed. Let the boys handle them carefully, or rather 
pet them a little every day during the winter, and 
get them broken in by degrees, ready for the spring 
work. Nothing is lost by the gentle care of all our 
£urm animals. 

UiCDB&DBAiNiNa — " Why, where, when, and how 
to do it," was well expUinod by one of our cones- 
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pondents in the October number. Where water 
would be apt to lie in the spring, it would be well 
this month to cut a small ditch from it, and get the 
land into good condition earlier. It can be done 
much more readily now than when the ground is 
frozen hard in the spring. As long as the weather 
keeps open and fine, keep the 

Plows — agoing. Get all the land possible plowed 
this faU, so as not to be hurried or crowded in the 
spring, when there is- so much that demands atten- 
tion. And any leisure time this month may profit- 
ably be employed in gathering 

Leay£8 — ^from the woods or road side, and have 
them spread over the manure heap in the bam 
yard, or if short of straw, they can be used to ad- 
Tantage for littering the stable or hog pen. 

THE PIG. 



His Characterfstlos, Usefulness, Ac. 

WBirmr worn thb AMiBioAir fabiixb bt o. k. BSMurc 




Pias, it is said, " are a happy people." We may 
talk disparagingly about liying like a pig, is to liye 
like a gentleman. Although it is not permitted by 
the order of nature that a pig should laugh or eyen 
smile, he ei^'oys the next blessing of humanity — the 
disposition to grow fat. How easily he goes through 
the world 1 He has no fancy stocks to purchajse^-no 
bank notes to pay — ^no reconstruction meetings to 
attend — no political caucuses to hold ! He has no 
occasion to take the benefit of the bankrupt act, or 
to have his estate confiscated to defray the expenses 
of the war — no income tax to pay. Free from all 
the troubles that disturb the country, he is uncon- 
cerned about national affairs, as was the man who 
was awaked in the earliest light of morning by 
being told day "lyas breaking : " Well," said he, as 
he turned again to his repose, " let it break — ^he 
owes me nothing." 

The pig is the personification of independence. 
He acknowledges no law save that of his stomach. 
He is no teetotaler. Give him a chance, and he will I 



drink ale or wine unto drunkenness, and in those 
countries where grapes g^w, if they come into the 
vintage, they get drunk with eating grapes, for 
which he has an mtense liking, and often does ter- 
rible damage in vineyards. The worst of the mat- 
ter is, that the animal so riots and revels among the 
vines, that he destroys and tramples down many 
more grapes than he can eat, and does irredeemable 
damage. If the lees of wine be mingled with their 
food, they will grow &t without measure. 

In China they have a proverb that every gentle- 
man works for his living except the pig. In Illinois, 
a few years ago, he was made to work. When a 
chinmey was to be built, or a cabin to be daubed, a 
hole is to be dug in the earth of sufiSdent dimen- 
sions, and water poured into it — the hogs called, 
and a few grains of com thrown into the hole, 
when the hogs plunge in, and soon prepare the 
lump of clay for the hand of the dauber. 

It is rather remarkable that tiie Irishman and the 
negro hold much the same opinion of the pig. Both 
consider the pig as the only gentleman, for he does 
no work ; all his meals are brought to him ; eating, 
drinking, and sleeping are all he has to do ; and the 
more he eats, drinks, and sleeps, the better his duty 
is performed. But then the motives for the opinion 
are widely different. The negro— that is, the negro 
alave— thinks that the very summit of human feli- 
city is to do no work. This is likely to be the case, 
for he has no motive for work, and therefore only 
looks upon his daily work as a terrible task, which 
he is bound to evade in every possible way. There- 
fore the pig is his ideal of ex^oymont ; eats, does no 
work — ^he eats and he sleeps. 

But the opinion of the Irishman is founded on 
more rational grounds. The pig, in his opinion, is 
a gentleman, and ought therefore to be treated as 
such. Does not the pig pay the rent, and sure is'nt 
he a gentleman to doithat ? Bo the pig has the full 
range of the cabin, and iwkes his nose just where 
he pleases. Indeed, he is often bettor off than his 
master's children, for he is never in want of a meal, 
and the food which he gets is precisely that which 
he ought to have, namely, potatoes : while as the 
children get the same food, which is not the proper 
food for man taken by itself, the pig has no care, 
and no fear for the morrow. He continues to enjoy 
himself until the knife is at his throat, and even 
then he knows nothing abont his coming death un- 
til he is actually in the hands of his dayers, who 
probably do not inflict on him more pain than the 
children msffsr when flogged by paternal or mater- 
nal authority, or when pumelled by larger boys. 

A pig, in Ireland, is often the saving of a family, 
and his inquisitive snout, peeping out of a cabin 
door, should be considered a mark of prosperity 
rather than a fAga of decreasing finances. 
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PigB are an obstinate race, and are not easily 
driven. Bojb generally suoeeed better than men in 
driving pigs, always excepting Irislunen, whose 
treatment of pigs is a perfect art. An Irisbman 
never seems to drive a pig, but coaxes him along. 
A little push one way, a little pull another, a whistle, 
a few endearing expressions, and the pig trots com 
fortably along, giving no trouble " at all, at all." If 
a pig is very obstinate indeed, and utterly refuses 
to go where he is wanted, the Irishman manages 
him by putting his nose in the direction he is 
intended to take, and then pulling his tall. The 
result is evident. The pig imagines he is wanted 
to come backwards, and therefore with the perver- 
sity of a porcine nature, runs forward as fast as he 
can. This method is generally used in getting pigs 
on board sliip, where they evince much dislike to 
the planks on which they are required to walk. 
The Chinese also make use of the tail-puUing pro- 
cess when they wish their pigs to enter the bamboo 
cages in which they transport them when lat. 

There exists perhaps in creation, no animal which, 
has less justice done to him by man than the pig. 
We see him gifted with every faculty of supplying 
* himself, and of providing even against the approach- 
ing storm, which no creature is better capable of 
foretelling, and we begin our treatment of him by 
putting an iron ring through the cartilage of bifi 
nose. Having thus barbarously deprived him of 
the power of searching for and analyzing his food, 
we then generally condemn him for the rest of his 
life to solitary confinement in a pen. 

While his faculties are stiU his own, only 
observe bow with, a bark or snort he starts if yon 
approach him ; and merit what shrewd inteUlgeace 
there ia in his bright, twinkling little eye. But with 
pigs as with Biankind, " idleness la the root of all 
evil." The poor animal* finding that he has abso- 
lutely nothing to eai— having no enjoyment, nothing 
to look forward to bat the p«il which tods him, 
moat eagerly, or as we aocoae him, most greedily he 
greets its arrival. Having no buoiness or diversion, 
nothing to oceapy his biain--the whole powers of 
his systeBA aiedixecied to the digeetton of a super- 
ahnadaaoe of food. To eneourage this, nature 
assists him with deep, which liUliag his fiMulties, 
leads his stomach to become the hiling powtx of 
his qrstem— a tyrant that can bear no one's presence 
httt his own. The poor pig thus tseated, gorges 
himself, sleeps^ eats again, sleeps; awakens in a 
fright, screamy stmgglss sgaiast the Uae spron, 
screams fidnter, tuns up the whites of his little 
eyes, and dies I 

It is very amusing to watch the pigs when 
" ringed," as their behavi<Mr is not at all that which 
onght to be expected of them. Indeed they seem to 



be actuated by the oriental ideas of fatalism, and 
after struggling as much as they can, they give up 
tlie matter as hopeless, and resign themselves to 
their fate. When they are about half grown, a man 
armed with a coil of rope, a pair of pincers, and the 
rings, one for each pig, enters the pen and seises 
one of the pigs by the ears. The aggravated animal 
instantly proceeds to remonstrate most audibly at 
the proceedings, and sets up a series of car-piercing 
screams. But screaming is of no use, and he is 
dragged out of the pen. A rope, with a slip-knot is 
now thrust into liis mouth, the knot is drawn dose, 
and the pig is held in a kind of curb. He is now 
thrown down, the point of the ring inserted into the 
cartilage of his nose, and the end turned over with 
a pair of pincers, until it nearly meets. The ring is 
now complete, and when the pig tries to root or 
grub up the ground, the pointed end curves round 
and pricks his nose, so that he is warned to cease. 
During his struggles, his cries are lend and inoes* 
sant ; but the moment the point enters the nostril, 
piggy exchanges his squeals for a series of half- 
satisfied grunts, and probably says to himself, " Oh, 
is that all ? I thought I was going to be converted 
into pork or lard at the least, and perhaps .salted 
afterwards. Who cares for rings Y' 

A pig is a mo£e dever animal than is generslly 
supposed ; that is, if he can find a chance of exe^ 
cising his abilities, and is left tolerably to himself. 
We remember seeing several persons engaged for 
half an hour in catching a pig, which had got into 
a small enclosure. They tried mi^na^ ng it by 
throwing in an ear of com for the animal to engage 
himself with, while they crept up behind him ; but 
the pig was much too cunning for that, and con- 
tinued to keep one eye always on his foe. When a 
number of them come up to surround him, he 
picked up the ear of com, and ran away to another 
spot. 

Not only is the pig naturally clever, but it is 
capable of instruction, and has been taught to per- 
form duties that belong to other animals. They are 
often suflldently tame to permit children to mount 
on their backs, and one person actually put some 
of his pigs through a course of training for the sad- 
dle. A team of fonr hogs has been trained to draw 
a carriage, such an event having taken place at St. 
Albans some years ago, when an old fkrmer of the 
neighborhood threw the town into such excitement 
by driving a carriage into town drawn by four pigs. 
He drove round the market-place sevefttl times, and 
had his porcine steeds put up at a stable, and fed 
com and wash. In a few hours the pigs were again 
harnessed and trotted off briskly with their master. 

In some respects the pig resembles man, so that 
there may be some ground for calling children, pigs, 
beddes those generally given. The pig and the 
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L are both omniTorouB ; that is to say, ihey both 
can eat vegetable or animal food—- the one being an 
omniyoxoiiB qnadruped, and the other an omnivorons 
biped or " omniyorons tripod/' as the negro called it, 
on the authority of Tom. Cringle, bo when the 
trough is filled with potatoes and vegetables, it will 
make a yerj good dinner upon them ; if the butcher 
chooses to throw in some of the ofial of the slaughter- 
house, the pig will eat the offid; if a thriftless 
housekeeper lets the pigs haye plum pudding and 
slices of roast beef, the most inyeterate gormandizer 
could not attack them with greater zest than does 
his omniyorous companion. If the brewer has pigs 
and giyes them gndn, thej will devour enormous 
quantities of the sweet, soft compound, and if any 
ale is mixed with the grains, as is often the case, 
they will get gloriously drunk upon it. Many is 
the time that a pig has been seen staggering about 
the yard quite unable to direct himself, merely 
because he had taken too much of the deceptive 
mixture, hence the saying, " as drunk as a hog." 

Among the many qualities and properties which 
the pig is acknowledged to i>osse68, there are some 
which are not generally known. For example, 
ninety-nine of every hundred pots of bear's grease 
are obtained exclusively from the pig, and have had 
no connection whatever with the bear. Bears are 
not quite plentiftd enough, or so easily killed as to 
supply all the vast amount of "bear's grease" 
which is usually consumed in the whole world. The 
£Mt is, lard is purified, scented, put into pots, decor- 
ated with colored labels, called bear's grease, sold 
atahigh prices, and has the double advantage of 
bringing in a very large per centage to the sellers, 
sad doing quite as much good to the buyer as if it 
were the genuine faX of the bear. 

The pig quite revels in an oak wood or under the 
Mk trees in autumn. We cannot, however, praise 
the good taste of the pigs quite so much in this in- 
stance, for acorns are detestable. It is true that we 
used to eat them at school ; but then school boys, 
like ostriches or sharks, will eat anything. Even 
we, however, could not manage them until we had 
roasted them. 

Tet this shows the degeneracy of our race, or 
rather it would do so in the ears of some people, for 
our early ancestors used to make acorns a consider- 
able portion of their diet. The Acadians (happy 
rape I) were said to live almost exclusively on that 
delectable food. This reminds us of an amuidng 
print published where a pig was representor M 
seated under an oak, and exactly facing him an 
Acadian also seated under another oak. The inge- 
nious artist contrived to infuse so much of the pig 
into the Acadian, and the Acadian into the pig, 
that there was some diffleolty in discovering whioh 
"^ quadruped and which biped. 



GAS TAR FOR POSTSp AC. 

W Bll ' i'm lOB TBB AMMMXOAX FASHXB, BT V. W. COLUaB. 

The question of the efficacy' of gas tar or coal 
tar, for posts, and other timber, exposed to the 
weather, or set in the ground, in order to preserve 
them from decay, has been much agitated during 
the last few years, and the conclusion to which the 
experimentists seem to have arrived, based in all 
cases upon a surface application as a paint, is inimi- 
cal to its use. The conclusion, established on this 
basis, is a legitimate one. The heals, however, is 
wrong. That portion of the wood at least, which 
comes in contact with the earth, either in hop poles, 
telegraph poles, or fence posts, should be well satu- 
rated with the tar, which can only be done by boil- 
ing in the tar, or when that is impracticable, by 
repeated applications of boiling tar. 

In England, almost every large hop-planter is 
provided with an iron tank or pan, placed over a 
brick arch for boiling the lower end of the hop 
poles, in a preparation of coal tar, which is then 
called creosote. The thick portion of the tar, resem- 
bling resin in appearance, is extracted from the tar 
by distillation to be used for roofing purposes, while 
the liquid portion that remains, resembling spirits 
of turpentine, and which goes by the name of creo- 
sote is that used for the hop poles. The usual 
dimensions of the tank used for this purpose, are 
three or four feet by ten feet more or less, with 
pex^ndicular rides two feet in faight. The arch 
is built in the usual manner, with a chimney at the 
end opporite the fire place. The hop poles, after 
being sharpened ready for setting in the spring, are 
placed on end in this tank, sapported liy a frame 
some ton or twelve feet abov6, so that the poles 
stand upright in the pan, which is then filled with 
the creosote or gas tar. Thus about two feet of the 
hop pole is boiled until it is oompletely saturated. 
I have seen poles that had been in use seven years 
after being subjected to this treatment, which were 
apparently as sound as when first used. Railroad 
ties are subjected to this process ; only with them, 
the treatment is continued for a greater length of 
time. Fence and telegraph posts are served in the 
same manner. The process just mentioned is the 
most efbetive method of applying the creosote or tar, 
although many of the smallw hop planters, prob- 
ably from motives of eoonomy, apply the liquid 
several times in a heated state, imtil it penetiateB 
fitf into the woodi 

In preparing stakes Ibr the horixontsl hop yard, 
the best and most eoonomicsl ones are those sawed 
one and one fourth inches square, and eight fM in 
length, for all except the outer rows, which are 
large and strong. These stakes, after being shaip- 
iBiiedAt Mcb eodfiurs laid leoftiiwise In lbs vst. 
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mud boiled in the tur or ereoeote for half an hour. 
The pan, if of the dimenflions described, will hold 
about enough to stake an acre. The expense, when 
preparing for a jard of ten acres, will be less than 
one cent per stake. The stakes should be reyersed 
each year ; the end placed in the ground this year, 
will be the top of the stake next jear. 

Gas tar is offensiye— indeed destructlYe to insects, 
and stakes saturated with it are insect proof. 
Thej can neither become a harbor for lice, nor a 
receptacle for nits. Search carefull/ as jou will, 
ike microscopie will discover no enemy, while an 
ordinary hop pole will be alive with vermin. The 
twine used in the hop yard should be tarred also. 
The tar can be purchased in its crude state at the 
gas works for from one to two dollars per barrel, 
where the cask is furnished by the purchaser. 
Crude gas tar is as efficacious as that which is dis- 
tilled to creosote, or that which by continued dis- 
tiUaticm becomes naptha, and may be advantageous- 
ly used to preserve timber on many feirms. But its 
great economy is most conspicuous in the hop yards. 
The English planters have taken the lead in this. 
It is there used very extensively, and we must do 
likewise, as our poles are as expensive as theirs. 
This furnishes another argument for the short stakes 
and twine, as they can be creosoted the whole length 
at small expense, the vermin and other enemies of 
the plant can be so easily met or overcome, and the 
vitality of the root preserved by this process. In 
tact, every step in the process of growing hops is so 
benefited by it, that it commends itself to every 
beginner, and overcomes the natural repugnance to 
ohange in the old hop planter. 

. OUR KANSAS LETTER— NO. 3. 
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(OoBtlBiMd from ptge 808| Ootob«r Nvmbtf.) 

Thb sdenoe of numeration would fall to give any- 
thing like an idea of the immense number of grass- 
hoppers. It is very difficult to walk through fields 
where they are congregated, although on the ap- 
proach of man or beast they attempt to rise to fly, 
but are so numerous that th^ impede the efRxrt to 
escape. In 1804, we were troubled with immense 
numbers of grasshoppers, but nothing in number 
to compare with those of the present year. Their 
appearance was in a dry time, and they remained 
only a ^gle day ; but on Monday night, September 
8d, we had a very heavy rain. I have no recollection 
of hearing or seeiAg such a quantity of rain ftJl in 
the same length of time. The very portals of hea- 
ven appeared to be oponed-^the firmament was a 
GontlnuouB vivid flaBoe of eleetiioity, while the 
lovdMt pwli of tibute I thSak I «fer luMid, inide 



the houses iairly tremble, while the rain descended 
in torrents ; since that time it has been doiidy, and 
to-night (Sept. 5th) it is again raining, although such 
doudy, wet days, are an unusual thing in Kansas 
this time in the season. It may be the reason why 
they have remained so long in one locality. 

It was supposed by many that the year following 
their visit here would find large ^umbers of them, 
but that year, (1865,) they were not even as numer- 
ous as they generally are other years. What bc^ 
came of their eggs is more than I could say ; it may 
have been that a few wet days at the time they 
were hatching, put an end to their existence. 

I have written at more length than I woiQd have 
done if I had thought there was no danger of their 
appearance in the future in the Sastem States. If 
such Tmfortunately should be the case, it is much 
better that the attention of Eastern agriculturists 
should be called to the matter. Tho vegetable and 
fruit gardens of the East are of &r greater import- 
ance than they are here, and some of your experi- 
enced correspondents may be able to devise some 
plan by which their depredations might be prevent- 
ed, upon at least some portions of the crops, and as 
the question is and no doubt will in future be a very 
important matter to the people of some portions of 
the United States, it would be the duty of any of 
your contributors who have or could devise any plan 
for their destruction, or which would even partially 
prevent their havoc on vegetation. I tried the scat- 
tering of air-slacked lime over the foliage of the 
grape vines. I could not see them eat where vines 
had been dusted, but on account of the rains wash- 
ing the lime oiT, it was not as practicable as cover- 
ing them with prairie hay. Yet the vines should 
have air. 

Any information that you or your correspondents 
could give upon this subject would certainly be read' 
with deep interest liy the dtiaens of some portions, 
at least, of the United States, and I hope that all 
the light that can be obtained, wUl be dieerfuUy 
given, as we cannot now even surmise how impor- 
tant it may some day be to the people of the United 
States. _ _ _ 

OUR TEXAS LETTER. 



ME88B8. Bdb.:^I am a subscriber to your papier^ 
and am much pleased with it. I write to know 
something more of the Buenos Ayrean clover men- 
tioned on page 240 of your August number. There 
is no such thing as dover grown in this State to 
my knowledge. I have seen v^ry pretty wild dover 
fifty miles south of me, five years ago. I passed th6 
place recently, and nothing could be seen of it. 
Your conospondent speaks of it thriving in a oli^ 
mate hot and dry. Our seet&on is both, and tU^ 
dover night mdt our kMi^. 
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If 70a have any of the seed, I would like to have 
JDBt enongh to try it. or if you know where it is, 
and will pat me in the way to get it, yon will con- 
fer a favor on me, and probably on our State. 

Our county is just east of the Trinity River, 
which is navigable for steamboats in the rainy sea- 
son, and that occurs every year, some time, which 
makes it quite tmcertain. It is a timber country. 
The prairies are west and north of us. Southwest 
the soil is of several kinds. A red clay loam is the 
best upland, which is considered drouthy, then a 
light gray loam, which stands the drouth weU, and 
is injured very much by too much rain. There is 
much more gray land than red. Our crops are com 
and cotton, a little wheat, some oats, rye, and bar- 
ley, but very few sweet potatoes, some garden vege- 
tables and potatoes, in the spring before the June 
drouth sets in. 

This has been an unusually wet year, with some 
dry spells. The com is very good. We shall make 
25 bushels to the acre. Cotton, I know but little, 
beyond hearsay. This is my first crop. I have 80 
acres in my red land and com bottom. The same 
land has made a bale to the acre, about the best cot> 
ton ever does here. The wet season made a large 
plant, and the squares and bolls were plentj, but a 
drouth of three weeks in August, caused the squares 
to shed of. Then a severe rain of seven or eight 
days is just over, which planters think will cause 
the bolls- to rot, and also give the plant a seciond 
growth, the squares and boUs of which wUl not 
mature before frost ; so it is quite uncertain how 
the crop will be here. 

Will our esteemed correspondent, «'S. W.," 
answer the above t — ^Eds. 

NOTES FOR THE MONTH, BY "8. W." 



KBW TOBX HASKBT BSFOBT ASD THB TLOUB MSD 
OSAIN BTFOBTB. 

It was xefreahing to read S. £dward Todd's 
Market Report in the October Amsrican Fabmes. 
It would seem that he has not yet been long 
enough in Gotham to become sophisticated by the 
trade, and his discriminating report of prices 
carries the troth with it. It would seem that while 
our export of Indian 00m to the United Kingdom 
of Great Britian, for the fortnight, was 538,000 
)>uahels, that of flour was only 8,180 barrels, and of 
wheat ld;388 bushells. The continued high price of 
flour in the United States, has made an unprecedent- 
ed home demand for com for bread and hoe cake, 
which has kept up the prices, in spite of ooDapse in 
distilling produced by the stiangliag excise. Wheat 
\ probably be cheaper n«Kt season, but com wUl 



at least hold its present price, as the export demand 
is now fftst increasing, since the English, Scotch, 
and Irish fiurmera have found out its suporior valu^ 
to English grain for putting on animal lat. It may 
not be as good as oats for a working or a zadng 
horse, but what it lacks in nitrogen is made up in 
oil. England, now well cured of com law protec- 
tion, admits our com free of duty. 

A VISIT TO THE FABH AND ynnSTARD OF F. C. 
BBEHH. 

Mr. Brehm took the following premiums at the 
last State Fair : The large silver medal for the best 
wine and brandy. First premium for the best field 
variety of Delaware grapes. Second premium for 
the best native grapes. The wine was two years 
old, and made from the pure juice of the Diana 
grape, without the aid of either sugar or alcohol, 
while the Catawba grape contains 1.41 per cent of 
acids, the Diana has not a trace. Brehm's little 
fium of twelve and a half acres, is one mile west of 
Waterloo post office, bounded on the Seneca Outlet 
on the south, and the old Western turnpike on the 
north ; the soil is a sandy loam with one field of 
hard calcareous clay which also torms the deep sub- 
soil generally ; the land rises gradually from, the 
narrow morass next the outlet, and is well drained 
by an open ditch, tile underdrains, and Black Brook 
which here debouches into the outlet. The morass 
is only a few rods wide along the towing path of the 
outlet, and it now proves to be a mine of manure to 
the &rm, as it is composed of vegetable remains 
mixed with lumps of blackened pulverulent clay, 
forming a mass of soil amendment much richer in 
nitrogen than farm yard manure ? Brehm has taken 
out of this pen during the late hot dry weather, two 
large piles of muck, one of which measured sixty ' 
paces in droumferenoe. All 6f this is to be spread 
on his plowed sand this winter and thoroughly 
worked in, in the spring. His clay field has already 
been amfiliomted by a heavy dresdng of muck until 
it is as friable and pulverulent as the fine sand loam 
of the fertile Sciota bottoms. Here his young 
Delaware vines are growing, with a row of the 
largest cabbages between the long treUises that I 
ever saw. I looked in vain for a medium size or im- 
perfect head ; his mother, a German frauen, attends 
to this department, growing her cabbage seed from 
the strong middle stalk. He says Delaware grapes 
are much better flavored on a clay loam, but the 
Diana must have sand. He has thousands of lona 
and other vines growing thick in rows to be ready 
to set in trellis or for market when ordered. 

I found him busy in his grape room, over theiviBa 
cellar, packing Delawares into fivo-pound boxes, to 
send to Ne;Mr York, by express. Among his gnat 
vari«ty of grapet^ I was quite tftken with Bogtn 
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Ilybrid No. 19, as an eating grape ; it is yeiy large, 
high, pleasant flavored, but too pulpy for a wine 
grape ; it is earlier than the Concord, and does not 
drop off the bunch when ripe like the latter. On that 
part of the farm next the morass is a field of two 
acres to^Miressed with muck ; it cut six tons of 
timothy and clover this summer; his vineyard 
begins next to this meadow, then comes his house, 
bam, fruit house, wine cellar and distillery, on the 
west rise from Black Brook; this brook he has 
cleaned out and straightened into a beautiful canal 
the whole breadth of his farm ; a field of com now 
in shock, is on the northwest, and a large pasture 
(but not yet well subdued) is on both sides of the 
brook, north and east. Mr. B. has lately paid $200 
an acre for three acres, half a mile north, on which 
to grow the Diana grape exclusively for wine, with 
true German homogeneousness he does not believe 
in imitating foreign wines like the Yankee Call 
fomians, who make imitations of all the European 
wines from barely three varieties of native grapes. 
He even believes that he can make as good wine 
firom the lona grapes as the lamed Langworth has 
made from the Catawba, which is too late for this 
climate. Be that as it may, his wine will never be 
made to simulate the wines of volcanic formations 
of Southern Europe. He will rely on the fjeict that 
the best American wine, when the taste is educated 
to it, is not inferior to the wines of Europe. 

' THE BNOBMOirS SZCIBB OK AMEBIGAN OBAFB 
BRA2!a>T 

Both F. C. Brehm and Joseph Wright, who has a 
seven acre vineyard, made grape brandy of their 
refuse grapes last year under the excise of twenty- 
five cents a gallon; but just as they commenced 
enlarging their operations, Congress like a killing 
frost, has increased the duty to two dollars a gallon. 
As the two dollar tax on whisky has already put an 
end to all legitimate grain distilling, and saved the 
com to the world for food, it might be hoped that 
the refuse grapes of our vineyards might not be thus 
tabooed and suffered to go to waste, when alcohol is 
so much needed In medicine and the arts. It is 
" devoutly to be wished" that the next Congress will 
exhibit more legislative wisdom and economy than 
the last, which by an excessive; tax on cotton has 
done much towards kiUing the now riekly goose 
that once layed the golden eggs. 

A FEW W0BD8 AB0X7T WKKD8. 

In Wisconsin they have a law making it fineable 
fbr any man to sufi^ certain kinds of weeds to go 
to seed on his premises ; pity such a law was not in 
foiee, and «ttf<oreed in every State in the country. 
Not long ago in Spiingport, Cayuga conn^, I saw 
a fiuiaer just after a heavy shower, pulling up docks, 
nigir«ed,lk^iaih0ioad«lldoiig thoitoit of his 



masterly kept farm. Another fiumer whom I com- 
plimented for the clean surface of white clover that 
made a beautiful lawn in his front on the road, 
said when he bought the farm he paid sixty dollars 
the first year for killing the weeds, and the next 
year he cleaned the road. It is not as much of a 
job to clean the ground of coarse weeds as many 
imagine, and the labor is less and less as you pro- 
gress in the extermination ; but without a law to 
compel the slovenly farmer from filling the neigh- 
borhood with the winged seeds of his mischievous 
crop, the neat farmer must Buffer. They manage 
better in France, there a £EU7ner can sue and collect 
damages from another, the seeds of whose weeds 
are blown on his land. 

ALWAYS BUT FAT BBEF AND FOBX. 

There is nearly twenty per cent, less water in 
the carcass of a well fatted animal than in a lean 
one. Did you ever notice, as I have, how much more 
the lean of poor beef will dry up in hanging, than the 
lean of a fat animal ; and according to Professor 
Voelker, a lean hog contains eighteen per cent, niore 
water than a fat one. 

THE COUNTY FAIB, THE WEATHBB AND THE CB0F8. . 

The first killing frost occurred here on the morn- 
ing of the 2dd of September ; the fog from the Seneca 
outlet saved all vegetation within one hundred or 
more rods of its banks. Brehm and Joseph Wright's . 
grape leaves were untouched, but Isabella's ripen 
slowly owing to cool, shady weather. North and- 
south, both the com leaves and potato vines are 
killed, and there will be soft com ; yet a £iir crop 
has ripened. Wright's large dent com is ripe, cut 
up, and in large stooks; so much for the best farm- 
ing. I never saw a com crop fail here on a weU 
drained, highly manured soil, if hoed often in a 
dronth, and not planted too late; my late June, 
planted sweet com is now in eating order, but the 
yield is at least one-third less than that planted 
early hi May. Cool, long nights are fatal to the - 
growth of com, even without a frost. 

This is the last day of our county ikir held • 
at Wright's Race Courje ; there has been a great 
attendance of spectators, but as the French say, the • 
expodtion was re-imports; this ifr the day of the 
races, the most exciting of all, and the village over- 
flows with dne carriages filled with well dressed 
males and females, drawn by the finest specimen* • 
of equine stock. Verily, horse pride is better and 
more respectable than, much other pride ; because 
horses are made by unerring nature, and man is 
sometimes made by the taUor. 

UrWABDB of ten million dollars worth of guano 
ware imported into England last year. 
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HOW WE FARM IT IN THE CENE8EE 
COUNTftY. 
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THBBSHINQ. 

When harvest is fidrly over, and the gnun eecure- 
ly sheltered, the farmer feels a great relief from 
the anxiety that oppresses him while the fruits of 
his labocs are exposed to injury from the elements. 

But there is one job yet to he done, which the 
&rmer generally dreads more than any other work 
of the year — namely, threshing. Not because the 
labor is the severest of all the labors of the &rm, 
but because of the many aggravations attending it. 
In ancient times, oxen trod out the grain upon the 
threshing floors, and within the memory of middle- 
aged men, all the grain was either trodden out by 
horses, or oxen, or beaten out with flails. 

The first threshing machine I recollect seeing 
in operation, some thirty-two or thirty-three years 
ago, was run by a two-horse power. That machine 
oould scarcely thresh one hundred bushels of wheat 
in a day, and left the straw and chaff to be separat- 
ed from the grain, by rakes, and fieinning-mill. But 
few farmers own machines, but hire their threshing 
done by those who follow the business during the 
fidl and early winter. 

The modem threshing xnachine is driven by a 
power, operated by eight to ten horses, which works 
machinery that threshes the grain, separates it from 
the straw, cleans it for market, and carries the straw 
upon the straw stack. The owner of the machine 
furnishes three or four hands, and four to six horses, 
and usually, charges about $3.50 per hundred for oats, 
|4.00 for barley, and $6.00 for wheat. The ^krmer 
boards the hands and horses, and furnishes the com- 
pliment of both. The novice would suppose that a 
machine that does so much of the work would not 
require many hands to run it. Let us see, one man 
drives the horses — two forward the bundles from 
the mow to the platform— one places them upon the 
table. One cuts the band— one feeds the thresher-; 
two are required to take care of the grain as it 
comes from the framing mill, (three if put in bags, 
and drawn to the granary,)— and two or three are 
needed upon the stack to stack the straw. So we 
see that it requires ten at the least— frequently 
twelve men— to properly nm a modem threshing 
machine. 

Well, if all goes off right, it wUl not take long for 
such a machine to thresh all the grain that grows 
on an ordinary hrm ; for it can thresh 400 bushels 
of wheat— 500 to 600 of barley— «nd all the oats 
that one man can feed in— but the trouble of it is— 
it does not alioayi go off right. Some portions of 



the complicated machinery break, or get out of 
order, and the machine must stop for repairs. Men 
and horses are idle at the farmer's expense. Hie 
men having nothing to do, make a raid on the 
orchard, and apples, i>ears and peaches, are plun- 
dered. Some choice fruits, which the former and 
his family have waited for in pleasant antidpation, 
are gobbled up — ^grain is fed lavishly to the horses, 
and finally, when the threshing is done, and the 
cost is reckoned up, the former finds that the antici- 
pated profits of his crops are greatly diminished by 
the cost of threshing, and that his patience and hil 
temper have been subjected to severe trials. 

Some farmers keep a two-horse, endless-chain 
power, with which they do their threshing with 
their ordinary form laborers. This, although it 
takes longer than the larger machines, saves a great 
deal of waste and vexation. The same power can 
be used to cut feed, saw* wood, grind apples, shell 
corn, &c. 

TATTISKTSQ SWINE. 

Qood policy would probably dictate that we 
should oonunenoe fottening a pig as soon as he is 
bom, and continue it without intezmiBsion until he 
is butchered; but that course is not ^generally fol-< 
lowed ; the animal is just kept along in "passable 
order until autumn, when he is shut up to fatten. 

Many formers allow their hogs to glean the wheat 
and barley stubbles, and then shut them up and feed 
them wormy apples, small potatoes, and pumpkins 
boiled together, with some middlings or Indian 
meal added, which, fotten them rapidly; when the 
process is completed, by feeding them three or four 
weelLB on com, or com meal, exclusively. It is, 
undoubtedly, advisable to have the hogs fotted 
before very cold weather sets in, as it requires more 
food to produce a given amount of flesh in cold, 
than in warm weather. If nece&sary to keep them 
after cold weather sets in to await a good market, 
then they should have as warm a pen as it is pos- 
sible to give tHem. 

They should be kept, while fottening, in dean, 
warm, dry pens, and made just as happy and con- 
tented as possible. Should be fed with the strictest 
regularity, enough to fully satisfy their wants, with* 
out surfeiting them, and when they cease to lay on 
daily sufficient fot to equal in value the com fed 
them— put the knife to their throats. There is 
a great deal of food wasted upon swine, without 
formers knowing it, by continuing to feed them 
when they are not gaining enough to pay cost. 
This will continue until fanners make up their 
minds to do business more systematically, and lesi 
by guess. If they oould have some convenient way 
of weighing thdr animal»— say onoe a week— while 
fottening them ; and would at the same time wel^ 
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tlMir food, they would then know whether they were 
gsining or losing by oontinulng to feed them. 

May we not hope that fiumers will, ere long, come 
to do their bonneiB on a more certain basist 

FARM talk-No. 6. 



rOB TBI AMBRIOAH FABMIB, BT tt. B. BBAOKBTT, 
BBLrxn. MAOfB. 



This has been a hard com year through all " down 
east." Gold days and rainy weather have been the 
rule, and not the exception. Bnt it was to be 
expected, for the two preceding years were the 
wannest and dryest on record, and consequently 
they were what &rmers term "great com years/' 
Com grew and lAatored, planted almost anywhere. 
This year it is different. We shall have a hii yield, 
bat it is backward. Many fields were frost bitten 
iwfore they were fully " glazed." An unusually wet 
and rainy September was a great drawback to its 
ripening. Notwithstanding these fiulings, my 
neighbor Johnson has raised a good crop of com, 
and some specimen ears which he carried, to the 
iUr, attracted a good deal of attention. 

" That's good com for this year," said a farmer, 
pointing to Johnson's fine looking " trace. " 

"Yes," said another, "wonder how he was so 
Ineky as to get such a good crop." 

Here Johnson " happened" along, and they began 
questioning him : 

" What kind of land did this grow on V 

"Bocky upland." 

" What did yon manure with t" 

"Hog manure mixed with muck, and a handful 
of plaster and ashes to each hill, after the com 
came through the ground." 

« Ground plowed in the fall ?" 

"No, broke up in the spring, and planted on the 
sward." 

" Like it so, better than ' old ground?' " 

" Yes, the turf heating and rotting, warms the 
soil jost as the young com roots need it. and the 
ground is not so weedy, requiring less labor in cnlti- 
▼ating." 

"DungitinthehiUr 

" Yes, one large shovelful." 

" What kind of seed was you'm f ' 

" WeU, we call it the Dutton com, but I don't 
know what is the exact name of it. However, I 
consider the principal reason why I had such good 
luck this year, was because I took pains with my 
seed com." 

"What did you do to it?" 

" WeU genUemen, 111 teU yon all aiout it I caU 
this my pedigree com, and I'll tdl you why. For 
severml years it has been my practice to select the 
best ears of com to be found in my field and pie- 



serve them for next year's seed. By so doing, I 
think the quality and productiveness of my com 
has been gradually gaining, year after year, until 
now, I can see that it is vastly superior to that first 
grown. After the com is thoroughly ripe, I make 
my selection. I take only those ears which are 
rowed perfectly, ftilly ripe and golden yellow, fully 
tipped or covered at the end, and only those which 
grow on a stalk, producing two or more sound ears. 
These ears I carefully trace or braid by the husks 
left on for that purpose, and hang them in the 
chamber away from vermin. The next spring I 
have a superior article of seed and that is what I 
call my pedigree corn." 

" Well I don't know ; sometimes I've planted the 
best com, and sometimes only the tip ends, and I 
didn't see much difiTerence in the crop." 

" Perhaps not ; I do not say that the improvement 
will be discernible in one year, perhaps not in two, ' 
but I do say that such a practice persevered in 
rigidly for a term of years, will be productive of 
good results. It Is a great law of nature that like pn>* 
duces like, to a great extent, and the principle is as 
correct in reference to seeds and plants, as in the 
case of the higher order of animal life." 

Fattenino FowLfl.— On this subject Ths Irish 
Farmefi Oaeette Bays : " Coop them in a moderately 
warm, dark quiet place, with good ventilation, and 
keep them perfectly dean, and fed on boiled or 
steamed potatoes,' mixed with crushed oats or oat- 
meal, and blended with sweet milk, with a little fine 
sand added and given warm, but not hot. If in 
health, and well attended, they will be fit for use in 
a fortnight. They may also get other meal nuxed 
with the potatoes. 

Thx days of the great elm on Boston Common are 
numbered. The tronk of the tree is hollow, and 
rot has extended to its branches. 

NOTES FROM CANADA. 



AvTBH a period of excessively wet weather, such ss 
" the oldest inhabitant" cannot recount in hla experi- 
ence of the country, we have been enjoying a fortnight 
of clear skies, with a warm, sunny, autumn glow, and 
the sowing of winter wheat is being carried to com- 
pletion, although so unusually late in this season, that 
it is questionable if it will be possible for the young 
plants to obtain snflicient root-hold to enable them to 
resist the action of our severe winter firosts. The first 
hard fh>st occurred on the evening of the 4th of Octo- 
ber, and the trees are now assuming the gorgeous hues 
of autumn tints so peculiar to our American forests. 
Orain of all kinds is now coming to market freely, 
bnt prices still oontinne to advance, especially to 
extra nice samples, which are scarce. . UAQ, 
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REPORT ON SCOURED FLEJSCE8. 



Thb following is the report of the Committee of 
the New York State Sheep Breeders and Wool 
Growers' Association on scoured fleeces : 
Ih the BbnorabU Hmry & SandaU^ PreaiderU of the 

New York State Sheep Breedere and Wool Orowers' 

Anociaiion, 

The Ck)mmittee on Scoured Fleeces respectfully 
report : — The fleeces were scoured at the Syracuse 
Woolen Company's Mills, under the immediate 
direction of one of the Committee, Wm. A. Duncan, 
who is the Superintendent of the Mills, and pre- 
cisely in the same manner that it was done in 18^. 
The twine in which the fleeces were tied was in all 
cases of the same kind and length, and convenience 
made it necessaiy to weigh this twine with the 
fleeces, both before and after scouring. Mr. Sweet, 
one of the Committee, attended to the weighing of 
every fleece at the sheering and after it was scour- 
ed. The sheep were weighed to one-quarter of a 
pound, and the fleeces to one-quarter of an ounce. 
The columns of per centages given in the tables last 
year, are not included this year, as the tables were 
thereby very much swelled, and as every person can 
make the figures who has a desire to do so. The 
column of ages is omitted, for the reason that the 
prizes oflered did not call for the ages of the 
animals. 

The Wilcox Prize was offered for the best Merino 
ram's fleece of one year's growth, or thereabouts, 
which on being scoured should be found to give the 
greatest weight of wool in proportion ,to its time of 
growth and the live weight of the animal. There 
were three competitors and the lightest animal won 
the prize. He gave of wool, as may be determined 
by dividing the weight of his cleansed fleece by the 
weight of his shorn body, six and forty-two hun- 
dredths per cent. This ram was entered for the 
scoured wool prize last year, but owing to the com- 
petition of ewes in the same class, was as low as 
No. 11 in the order of merit, though a comparison 
of the tables wUl show that he did better then, 
than now. 

The Baker Prize was offered for the best Merino 
ewe's fleece, with the slmie conditions as the Wil- 
cox prize. There were eight competitors, and 
it was won by a ewe that weighed a little more 
than the average of the dass. She gave of wool 
seven and eighty-eight hundredth per cent, to her 
shorn body. This is the same ewe that won the 
Moore Prize in 1865 ; and she came to the show a 
few days after dropping her lamb. By comparing 
the table for the rams and ewes it will be seen that 
five different ewes would have beaten the best ram 
had they competed, as they did last year, in the 
me class. 

rhe Pottle Prize was offered for the best Merino 



ram's fleece of one year's growth, or thereabouts, 
which on being cleansed should be found to give the 
greatest weight and wUue of wool in proportion to its 
time of growth, without reference to the weight of 
the animal. There were eleven competitors, and 
the prize was won by a ram, whose body weighed 
124.75 pounds, and whose fleece, as shorn, weighed 
only 16.34 pounds — there being five of Lis compet- 
itors that gave more gross weight of fleece, and five 
that were over him in the quantity of cleansed 
wool ; but there was but one that would have pr(v 
duced more wool in a year, (Martin Slussar's,) and 
he was beaten in quality. In determining the 
value of the wool the committee placed the cleansed 
fleeces of each class side by side, on a table, so that 
the comparison 1^ eye and touch was easy and satis- 
factory. The relative value was the point aimed at, 
and the committee took $1 as the standard for the 
best fleeces, and rated the others accordingly, not 
intending to say what the wool may sell for. 

The Cossit Prize was offered for the best Merino 
ewe's fleece, with conditions the same as for the 
Pottle Prize. There were only three competitors for 
this prize, which was won by a three-year old ewe, 
that competed last year, and then stood No. 4 in the 
order of merit. It will be seen by comparing the 
tables that she has now produced more wool per 
day than in 1865. The lowest of the three was an 
animal nine years old, and her age placed her at a 
decided disadvantage in the contest. The other 
animal in this class was one year and forty three 
days old, and if she had weighed only three-fourth 
of a pound leee and competed for the Baker prize, 
she would have won it. 

The Bandall Prize was offered for the best fleece 
of English Long Wool, the conditions the same as 
for the Pottle IPrize. There were but three entries, 
and the prize was won by a Cotswold ram two years 
old. The most remarkable thing brocight out in 
this class, is the fact that a sheep which weighed 
only 100.25 pounds gave of cleansed wool 9.03 
pounds, and one of his competitors, a Leicester ram, 
three years old, weighed 209 potmds, and only gave 
8.18 pounds. 

The Moore Prize was offered for the best fleece of 
English Middle Wool, the conditions the same as 
for the Pottle Prize. There was but one sheep 
shorn in this class. This ram weighed 161.75 
pounds, and produced only 4.75 pounds of cleansed 
wool. Comparing this Southdown with the Cbts- 
wold prize ram, we have sixty per cent, more of 
animal, and forty-seven per cent, less in value of 
wool. ^ 

The weights of the sheep after they were shorn, 
are given in the first column of figures in the tables, 
although they were not required in most of the 
offers for prizes, but because they are important, as 
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OW17EBS' NAMES. 



li 
I 
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Theron Steele Mid. 

B«k«r 4b Champlin. Mid. 

L. J. Bovee Good 



A.H. Clapp Fair 

G.J. Hollenbock Mid 

IL M. Boardnoan Mid 

Lorenzo Babcock Good 

John Maltman Mid- 

L. J. Bovee Good 

J. 0. 4 a. T. Siiort Good 

Baker ds Champlin Mid. 

William H. Pugaley Good 

L. J. Bovee , Good 

Martin Slussar Fair 

T.Terrill Fair 

L. E. HestoD Fair 

an. Warner Good 

U. aKogers Good 

U. a Bogers Good 

M. C. Roundy Good 

J.Bailev&SoB Good 

J. AP. Martin Good 



D. W. Pernr Fair 

U.M.Boardman Good 

Wil]JamB.Fitt8 Good 



E.Gaile7 Fat 

Samnel H. Barons^ Fair 

ILGazley Fat 



J.lTiich Good I 



WILCOX PRLSE. 






^ 


78 25 14 515 6 08 
92 25 12 06 4 08 
88 60 18 98 8 98 


864 
866 
880 


604 
400 
8T9 


.06434 
.04845 
.04292 


BAKEB PBIZE. 









67 76 


10 295 


4645 


864 


468 


.08080 


6125 


960 


8 87 


860 


8 909 


.07628 


46 26 


1160 


8835 


845 


8 615 


.07692 


44 75 


9885 


8 28 


877 


8 168 


.07081 


60 50 


9 98 


884 


860 


8 878 


.06679 


62 60 


11605 


400 


864 


4 007 


.06887 


60 25 


12 8S5 


465 


485 


8 452 


.05780 


60 50 


7 795 


2946 


404 


2 617 


.05183 



POTTLE PRIZE. 



124 75 


16 84 


513 


888 


66261 




128 50 


17 96 


6 2S 


856 


6 4275 




152 


22 57 


6685 


864 


6 6539 




110 


16 695 


624 


844 


6 5261 




116 26 


12 87 


608 


845 


6 2158 




98 


12 765 


6 636 


405 


5 0771 




127 


.19 71 


6 266 


860 


51538 




116 


15 87 


6106 


894 


4 7267 




106 75 


17 21 


608 


407 


4 4201 




87 50 


18185 


484 


410 


4 2194 




115 25 


15 00 


865 


845 


8 85S0 





C0S8IT PRIZE. 

77 I 1406 I 6295 

65 76 17 48 6 8S5 

108 60 I 16 686 | 4 695 

. BAKDALL PRIZE. 

100 25 I 10 795 9 03 

209 18 675 8186 

125 I 1165 8 08 

MOORE PRIZE. 

16175 I 8106 I 4 75 



884 
408 
876 



855 
885 
855 



5 8071 

6 3688 

4 5693 



9 3819 

8 8612 
82568 



8 40 I 6 9846 



$100 16 68 

100 5 43 

80 688 

96 4 94 

100 6 31 

98 4 97 

96 4 94 

96 4 68 

100 4 48 

96 8 94 

96 8 78 



98 6 30 

96 5 06 

100 466 



76 789 
80 7 06 
75 619 



to 849 



indicating the cost of sapporting the animal. An 
inspection of the weights of the animals and their 
productions of cleansed wool, will be instructive ; 
and the committee invite a careful consideration of 
this feature of the tables. Without knowing the 
weightis of the animals, some of the prizes offered 
would have been of little or no value towards 
instructing the wool growers; with the weights 
given, much may be learned. 

In the class for the Pottle Prize are eight fleeces 
of five pounds and less than six pounds with only 
sixty three hundredths variation, while these same 
fleeces, uncleansed, vary nx pounds. This shows 
how valueless are the published weights of undeans- 
ed fleeces that abound in the newspapers. The 
business of the wool grower, is to raise wool, and 
he may well inquire whether the cost to him of 
these excessively heavy, uncleansed fleeces, is not 
more than a prudent manufacturer can afford 
to pay. 

The Moore Prize of last year called the attention 
to the shrinkage of wool, and has doubtless led to 
some changes in the opinions of both producers and 
consxmiers of wool, and we cannot doubt that much 
frood will grow out of the tests now submitted to 
the public. 



THE GREAT CORN FIELD OF THE 
WEST. 



GEO. GEDDES, 
JAMES M. ELLIS, , 
BTXMUtk Aug. IT, 186CL 



CBAS. TALLMAN, 
WM. A. DUNGAK, 
H. D. IkSWSBT. 



A WRITKR in the Cincinnati Gazette gives the 
statistics of the production of com in the United 
States for the last twenty-five years as follows : 

In 1840, total crop 877,581,876 

In 1 860, total crop 693,671,104 

In 1860, total crop 880,461,701 

In 1866, total crop, (estimated) 1,089,000,000 

The increase being at the rate of four per cent 
per annum, the aggregate crop of 1866 will be over 
one thousand millions of bushels. The following 
are the portions of the United States where Indian 
com is the staple, in comparison with other grains : 

New England, New York, and New Jersey, 
38,948,890 bushels. 

Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina 128,998,249 bushels. 

Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Texas, 147,425,726 bushels. 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
souri, Michigan, Wisconsin. Minnesota, Iowa, and 
E^nsas, 650,627,943 bushels. 

This shows that half the immense crop of Indian 
com grown in the United States is produced in the 
vaUey of Ohio and Missouri. He estimates the crop- 
of this year in Ohio at 91,000,000 bushels. 
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DIFFERENT BREEDS OF SHEEP. 



The sheep of this country known as " natives*' 
are nudnly o^ English origin, mingled to some 
extent with continental blood, and are called 
" natives/' to distinguish them from Merinos and 
other imported and improved breeds. Those origin- 
ally introduced into New York were from Holland. 
Twelve pounds per quarter was a fair average. The 
yield of wool was two to three and a half pounds. 




8PAKI8H MERINOS. 

This superior breed of sheep is divided into sev- 
eral classes— the Escurial, with wool of excelling 
fineness; the Guadaloupe, noted for symmetry of 
form, fine quality, and good quality of wool ; the 
Negrettis, the largest and strongest of the migra- 
tory sheep ; the Infantados, Aqueirres, Paulars, 
Montarcos, and others. The Merinos vary greatly, 
not only in Spain, but in the difiTerent countries 
they have been introduced into. Still they retain 
the peculiarities of the breed — fineness of wool, 
small size, short legs, a fine eye, a bold step, hardi- 
ness, and longevity. 

THE FRENCH MEROOfl 

Were established from the Spanish. They are 
larger than the Spanish, with good, but not the 
best wool, a loose skin, and a very heavy fieece, 
very yolky, with little external gum. In 1786, the 
average weight of fleece was six and a half pounds. 

THE SAXON ICERINOS 

Were originally introduced by the Elector of Sax- 
ony from Spain. They are remarkable for the ex- 
ceeding fineness of their wool. Their fleeces average 
little more than two pounds. 

THE SILBSIAN KERINOB 

Originated some fifty years ago, from a flock of 
Infantado ewes and Negretti bucks imported into 
^Ucsia. They are as large as the American Meri- 



nos, the wool of an exquisite fineness, yolky, and 
dark colored, but destitute of gum. 

THE AMERICAN MERINOS 

Are classified into three prominent families, the 
Jarvis, the American In&ntado, (Atwood's,) and the 
Paular sheep.* 

The Jarvis are the result of the mixture ot the 
several Leonese varieties. They are characterized 
as having a loose, thick skin, little external gum, a 
fine, even fleece, with a brilliancy and style almost 
equalling the Saxon. 

The American Infantados were bred from 
Humphrey's importation, by Stephen Atwood, of 
Connecticut. They are of large size, short necked, 
short in the hips, broad shouldered, round, and 
symmetrical. Their skins are loose and mellow, 
and of a deep rose color. The wool is short, very 
yolky, with a black, external g^um. 

The Paulars are a heavy, thick-fleeced, very hardy 
variety, with less fineness and evenness of fleece 
than the Infantadps, and less of yolk and external 
gum, yet much more than the Jarvis. 




LEICESTERS. 

This variety was formed by the persevering efforts 
in breeding for a special purpose, by Robert Bake- 
well, of Dishley, Leicestershire, England. They are 
thus described by Touatt : " The head should be 
hornless, long, and small, tapering towards the 
muzzle. The eyes prominent, the ears thin and 
long, the neck fiill and broad at its base , the breast 
broad and full ; the bones of the leg small, standing 
wide apart, the legs of moderate length ; the pelt 
also moderately thin, but soft and elastic, covered 
with a good quantity of white wool." 

THE C0T8W0LD8 

Are superior to the Leicesters in weight of wool, 
size, hardiness, and vitality, and are much more 
prolific. The wool is of moderate fineness, long, 
white, and strong. They have a long, thin head, 
broad chest, and straight back. 



*The Merinos and their grades jield the best and most tsIb- 
able wool for mannfactoring porposea, and are probablj th« 
most desirable for those who make wool growing a speoialitj, 
bat for those who live near markets where mutton is in greal 
demand, the English breeds are the most profitable— £Da» 
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REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS. 

" Worth Uaiible its Price for tlie Information it contains on Grape Cvlture alone,"* 



NEARLY ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY ENGRAVINGS 
Price Thirty Cents — Eight Copies, 82. 



Containing Full and 
XHE CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE. 

-*- With Thirty-Xtne lLLr.>TRATioN*s, rovoring the whole 
Rrouud of Propagating, Tralnlnp, TransplantJnu: and Pruning the 
\'i[)»?; Treatment of Vineyartls ; Preservation of Grapes for 
Winter Use, and the Be^t Modes <)f Sending iheni to Market. 

THE DUCK AND ITS MANAGEMENT. 



C 

gOUTH 



I^ractical Chapters on 

\f ILK FARMING. 

^'- By Donald G. Mitchell, Ksq,. Author of " Mv Fnrm of 
Kdgewood." A very valuable and practical chapter, written h\- 

Sressly for the Axn'ual Rkoister. Illustrated with plans of 
uildlngs for a Milk Farm, and other EngraviJigH. 

GARDEN INSECTS. By Dr. As\ Fitch. 
SlXTEK.V K.VWRAVINUM. 

IIiSTS FOR Farmers. 

NlNK KXORA\IV<i«*. 

PRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE. 

A DOMESTIC ECONOMY, T.t<\, V.tc 



JJ^URAL ECONOMY. 



FirTKEX KNORAVIXOft 

ULTURE OF THE RUT A BAGA. 

FiFTKF.N EXORAVIN'«S. 

DOWN SHEEP. 

iLI.fSTRATKD. 

THE GREAT AUBURN TRIAL OF REAPERS AND MOWERS. 
JL With Illustratioxs of Prize Machixks. 

Designed to supply, in connection with the Calendar Pagc.s of an Almanac, Ax Annual of AoRiciLTr rk 
AM) HoRTicuLTiBE, incidentally illustrating the progress we arc making from year to year in these important 
arts, as well as condensing within a small compass the largest possible amount of information for the Farmer 
and Fruit grower, and indeed on all points connected with the out-door or in-door laljors of those whose hoims 
are in the Country. THE PREVIOUS NUMBERS, therefore, contain more or less on every branch of Piar- 
tical Cultivation and Rural Economy, and are also especially rich in 

De««i|nts ibr Farm and Country HomteiB and IVorkins: Men^s Cottages* 

Ornamental PlantlniT ai^A liaylng: out €}ronnd», &v. 

And on related topics, such as Fences and Gates, Architecture generally. Vegetable Physiology, Entomology, 
Farm and Horticultural Implements, the care of Domestic Animals, hints for nou.se-keepers. Under-draining, 
Butter and Cheese making. Poultry and Bee keeping, &c., &c., thus constituting in fact a Library in tlieni- 
selvcs. They are published under the simple and comprehensive title of 



"RURAL AFFAIRS," 



On Fine Paper, in Four Volumes, bound in muslin, and sold separately or together, at gl.50 each. These 
volumes contain 

About 1,300 Pages of Reading Matter, and over 1,700 Engravings. 



\TOr-UME ONE, with 440 Illustrations, includes 15 Designs of 
lioosps, 22 Articles on Fruit Culture, 14 on laying out and 
Planting, Descriptions of over yjHi Varieties of Fruit, 2;i Articles 
(Mi Farm Implements, and a InrKe number on Farm Buildings, 
Kiistif Structiires, Domestic Animals, r^chool Houses. Dairying 
and Dairy Buildings, <&c,, &v. 

\7'0LI3I:E TWO, with 4.50 Illustrations, includes design for a 
Complete Country Residence, with all its Outbuildings, and 
A ))|)urtenanc€S, Mr. Thomas' Prize Essays on Farm Managementt 
uiiil on Under-Draining, 27 Dt-^iscns for Countr>- Houses, more 
ihiiu '*\ Engravings In Articles on Fniit Culture. -Won Ornamen- 
tal Planting, Fences and Gates, Care of Domestic Animals, Im- 
pl»Mnents of Tillage, Ac., Ac. 



VOIil'ME THREE, with 440 illustrations, includes Directious 
for Building with terms use<l, 48 Engravings— Poultry Ket^;*- 
ing, XJ Engravings, Balloon Frame Building; more than V) Kn- 

f ravings In Fruit Culture, M of various Wet^Is and (irassi>s. .-^4 .if 
njurlous Insects, '2» of Flowers, 6 Designs for Working Mens 
Cottages, 4 for Bams, Ac. Ac. 

VOLUME Ft^UR, with .-fiO Illustrations, Calendar of Farm 
Work for the Year, "irtcuts; Kitchen and Flower<»anh'n Cal- 
endar, 50 cuts ; Orchard and Nursery Calendar, 22 cuts; H Ih-sit^in 
for Country Houses; Cln^ose Makirig: Pruning, how and \vh«'ii. 
:«) Engravings; Canning Fndts. Ac. ; Manaeement of Sijpep: Col- 
lecting I nsocts; the newest Fruits and Flowers: new Im))lHnH'tit>: 
Road Making, Ac. Ac. 



These Voliunes are Fronoonced by All to be the Host Valuable and Beautifdl Books 

On Rural Subjects, ever i.Hsued In this t'ountry. They are very cheap at Sl.oO each, or S6 for the set, at which price tlicv 
are sent post paid by tlie publisherM to any part of tlie coiintr>% exceptluK those territories reaciicrl by the overland 
mail. ouThe Numbers of the ANNTAIi KECIISTKR can also be snpplied (for any years except 1S.V) and 18.')7), chf.i|> 
rnrin, paper covers, at .'W cents each. A<kiress the Publishers, 

T TTT'tJT^O •T'TTriVT?D SJt- CnXT A , « . ..,, XT V 
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soirrHDowK. 
The Southdown has a small head without horns, 
a gray or brown face, thin lips, a fall bright eye, 
neck thin near the head, widening as it joins the 
shonldera ; a deep, wide breast, the back flat from 
shoolder to tail ; the hips wide, the legs medium 
length ; the wool short, corled, and fine. They are 
prolific breeders, and very hardy. Their mutton^ 
regarded as the ideal of perfection. See cut aboTO. 

THE HA1IP6HIBE DOWN 

Is a cross from the white-feu^ed Wiltshire sheep 
with Southdown rams with the darkest faces, till 
the white &ces were changed to dark. They are 
not so symmetrical as the Southdown, but compen> 
sate by their greater weight of carcass and wool, 
and somewhat earlier maturity. 




THS SHROFSHIRB DOWN 

Of the present day is a finely formed sheep with 
the head of the original " Forrest" and Southdown, 
deep chests, broad hips, and straight back, with a 
thick fleece of medium wool, weighing from five to 
seven pounds. They are remarkably free from lia- 
bility to disease, and are favorably regarded for 
their early maturity, weight of carcass and wool, 
and facility of fattening upon comparatively small 
quantity of food. 



THE OXFOBD DOWNS 

Were produced by coupling Cotswold rams with 
Hampshire ewes, occasionally using the Southdown 
to perfect the cross. They are of uniform charac- 
ter, very hardy, good size, heavy fleece, which aver- 
ages seven pounds. They are easy to £atten, and 
make excellent mutton. 

QranTille Cornen, Mass. W. B. 



RECREATION AND AMUSEMENT OF 

FARMERS AND THEIR FAMILIES 

IN WINTER. 



Fakmers, as a general thing, labor more, with 
less relaxation, than is for their own comfort. Many 
of them toil early and late, summer and winter, and 
by a proper arrangement of their work, have as 
much to do on a rainy day as any other. As ft bow 
always bent, loses its elasUdty, so a laborer whose 
system is always exerted to its utmost capacity, will 
become prematurely old, and will be worn out with 
toil when he should be in his prime. If a man is 
dependent for his living on the work of each particu- 
lar day, if he is compelled to work one day to pro- 
cure food for the next, he muit labor more unremit- 
tingly than he who has enough of property to be 
comfortable, and labors more to increase it than to 
enjoy it. 

But what recreation shall the farmer take? In 
the summer, when his fields require his attention, 
little time can be spared for amusement, although a 
day's relaxation occasionally is refreshing. But in the 
winter, when his crops are gathered, and compara- 
tively but little to do, he should relax his exertions, 
and recruit for the next season's work. A change 
of employment is oftentimes a relief, and so the 
farmer will find after a few days hard work, to take 
a few tools and make a feeding trough, or a cattle 
rack, or other useful or ornamental articles, will 
afford as much pleasure as to spend the day in total 
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idleness. Let him keep a record of his operations 
during the summer, of his crops, and the labor bes- 
towed on them, and study it over during the winter 
evenings, and arrange It in a form convenient for 
^ preservation and future reference. Let him write 
his experience to his agricultural paper, and meet 
and discuss his views with his neigbors. A farmer's 
club should be established in every neighborhood, 
and should have meetings at least weekly during 
the winter evenings. Let each one prepare a paper 
to read at the meeting, on any particular subject. 
It will afford both pleasure and profit. Let the rel- 
ative profits of the different productions of the 
farm, the best modes of culture, the best manner pf 
keeping fodder, fencing, draining, and a dozen 
other topics be discussed. 

The writer derived much satisfaction from attend- 
ing the meetings of a debating society, the past 
winter. Such a one might be established almost 
anywhere. It gives those who are unaccustomed to 
speak in public, a chance to overcome a natural dif- 
fidence, and' to all an opportunity to improve in 
oratory. Let plain questions be selected, such as 
any farmer can advance something for or against ; 
and every one connected with it, do the best he can, 
and some benefit will accrue. 

The family of the farmer shotdd also have some 
provision made for their pleasure. If the horsee are 
put to the sleigh, and a ride taken oooasionally, they 
will be none the "worse for it. Let them visit their 
neighbors, and spend an evening in cheerful conver- 
sation, or a few amusing games, or other amuse- 
ments ; have their neighbors visit them, and thus 
by friendly intercourse keep up a spirit of mutual 
friei)48hip throughout the neighborhood. Take a 
load of the young folks to the singing school at the 
neighboring church or schoolhouse, it does one good 
to hear and take part in such exercises. 

The lot of the farmer, if he chooses so to make it, 
is the most delightful of all pursuits, while on the 
other hand it may be made the most tiresome, and 
almost disgusting to the unfortunate agriculturist. 
By a proper use of the faculties with which nature 
has endowed us, we may make ourselves and others 
comfortable, and farming a pleasing occupation, 
while many a youth has turned his back to the farm 
to seek his fortune in the crowded city, at the 
expense of his health and his morals, when he 
would gladly have staid at home, had he had proper 
relaxation, and home had been more than merely a 
place to eat and sleep. And how many citizens 
retire to spend their evening of life upon a farm I 
They have found out the value of occasional relax- 
« ation from toil, and hence "(re find them envying the 
farmer's lot, not knowing how often the farmer 
makes liis lot burdensome by unceasing toll. o. f. 

BMdiagtoB, N. J. 



FARMING IN CONNECTICUT. 



The soil of Connecticut is so various that 
crops adapted to one vicinity, might be entirely 
unsuitable for another. The surface is undulating, 
rising in some instances to moderate mountains. 
The valleys along the numerous streams are usually 
sandy or clay loams ; the balance of tlie soU varies 
from a sand to a stoney, hard soil to till, and better 
adapted to wood, grass, and grazing. Our soil being 
so diversified, we are naturally obliged to pursue a 
mixed or diversified husbandry, every farmer endeav- 
oring to be self-sustaining as far as possible in relar 
tion to the products of our climate and soil. Com, 
rye, oats, buckwheat, and potatoes, are raised in all 
sections. Other crops are raised in special soils and 
localities. The stock consists of the usual variety 
raised in the New England States— horses, cows, 
oxen, sheep and hogs : these are mostly native or 
grades. There are, however, in all sections of the 
State some pure bloods raised, such as Durham, 
Devon, Alderney, &c., for homed cattle. In sheep, 
we have Cotswolds, Merino, native, and g^rades; 
but no large flocks ; many farmers keep a few— «o 
of other stock. In hogs, we have every breed 
almost, but principally mixed : every one fats for 
ms own use, and some a few for market ; the main 
profit with many in keeping hogs being the manure 
they make. Horses, we have all kinds, for the farm, 
carriage, road, and the track. Considerable atten- 
tion has been paid for a few years past in improving 
the breed, and to this end many fine horses have 
been brought from other parts. The several •* horse 
associations" in the State, having created an inter- 
est in this l^ranch which is likely to introduce a 
superior race of horses. 

For a few years past, more attention has been paid 
to growing fruit of all the better qualities. Many 
orchards of the various kinds have been set and 
come into bearing. Pears are also raised in greater 
variety, and more generally than in former days. 
All the «mall fruits are planted, so that many who 
formerly were destitute, have now a family supply, 
and some for market. Baising gparden truck and 
fruit for market, is a Bi)eciaUty with some where con- 
veniences are enjoyed for a market. 

Being more intimately acquainted with the agri- 
culture of the Connecticut River Valley, I can give 
more particularly the mode of practice pursued 
there. The soil is generally the best in the State or 
in New England ; and for the production of some 
crops is equal to, if not superior to any in the coun- 
try. In this section is produced the justly celebra- 
ted " Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco" in greater per- 
fection than in any other section. This crop is more 
generally grown for sale than any other, many 
prefening to puichase their com, and pat out their 
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manure for this crop. For the last few years it has 
been tlie most paying sure crop that could be raised, 
producing as high as $1,000 or $1,200 per acre under 
skillful culture. There are no very extensive grow- 
ers, the laigest not exceeding eight to ten acres. 

The farms are generally small, ranging in extent 
from five or six acres up ; very few exceeding one 
hundred acres. All the various idnds of farm pro- 
ducts are grown to a greater or less extent, but the 
crop principally cultivated is tobacco. 

There are excellent meadows from which a supply 
of hay is produced for home consumption, and some 
for neighboring markets. Stock, &c, are kept for 
&rm and daiiy use. No very laige dairies are to be 
found, the largest hardly exceeding eighteen or 
twenty cows, and those kept for supplying milk to 
the neighboring city. The system, if we may call 
it system — of culture generally prevalent, is to 
break up the sod and plant to potatoes with tobacco 
stalks, or ashes and plaster in the hill the first year ; 
second year plant to com, manured in the hill ; 
third and fourth years, manure heavily broadcast, 
plow under, and apply commercial fertilizers in the 
drill and set tobacco, after which the ground is 
sowed with rye or wheat, and stocked to remain as 
long as paying crops of hay may be cut from it. 
This is our upland course. The interval is generally 
unsuitable for tobacco, where it is left out, and two 
crops of com are made, and the following faring 
sown to oats and stocked. A great improvement in 
our mode of culture, &c., has come into practice 
within the last decade, and as a result our farmers 
have made money faster, bettered their condition, 
and improved their farm buildings and surround- 
ings ; their fbrms produce larger crops, enabling 
them to keep better stock, and with the com 
brought from abroad, they are tut enriching their 
&rm8, enabling them to live more in accordance 
with the times. W. H. W. 

Hartford Co., Coon. 

WINTER WOUK ON THE FARM. 



We often hear farmers say, " It soon will be win- 
ter, and then we shall have nothing to do." This 
is a great mistake. It has become a trite and true 
saying, that there is always something to be done 
on a fieirm. It is so. A true fanner never need be 
unemployed unnecessarily. To be sure, the more 
confined and heavy manual labor must be perform 
ed during the other three seasons, but winter brings 
its share of duties, which will require constant 
attendance from the farmer whose motto is progres- 
sion. 

The winter days being short, the proper care of 
his «tock wUl occupy a goodly portion of it, and 
here let me remark that nothing pays better than 



good care qf animals during the months they are 
confined to the yard and stables. Another item of 
winter work which should always be performed, is 
the cutting, hauling and piling of the year's fuel. 
The workshop will take a large share of the time, 
for we assume that every farmer is, or ought to be 
mechanic enough to repair his tools, carriages, &c, 
and make the more common kind. There will be 
much of this sort of work to attend to in preparing 
everything for the more active duties of the coming 
season. Here let me remark that feirmers should 
always have seasoned lumber on hand suitable for 
repairs, and the construction of such articles as they 
would be likely to need. Another and great branch 
of labor which must be attended to at this season, is 
planning—brain labor. Every farmer should have 
a rough draft of his farm on pape^— he has it in his 
head — ^to which he can refer, and on which he can 
make such alterations and additions as he sees fit, to 
be carried into operation in due season. In this 
planning business he will find ample work for the 
long evenings and unoccupied hours. And lastly, 
the winter season is his time for reading, study and 
replenishing and refreshing his mind for more active 
duties. He must be a " book fimner," to some 
extent, else he wHl fiBdl behind the times. In all of 
these labors and duties, and the cultivation of those 
neighborly, social qualities, for which the season is 
peculiarly appropriate, no £urmer need lack of find- 
ing enough to do, and to profit by. G. B. B. 

Gafbs in CHioKEKs.--ifiMrt. Ed$.: The state- 
ment made in the September number, page 278, 
that gapes are not caused by worms, is incorrect, 
for I have removed worms from the throat of many 
a chicken, which was troubled with the gapes, and 
cured them effectually — Poulterer, 

This is the experience of most fancy breeders.— > 
Eds. _ _ 

At the annual meeting of the Provincial Agricul- 
tural Society of Canada, held on the last day of the 
Fair, Mr. J. P. Wheeler, of Scarboro, was elected 
President for the ensuing year. Kingston was desig- 
nated as the place for holding the exhibition of 
1867. 

Somebody writes to The Country Gentleman that 
it appears a little doubtful thus far — 
** Patting oil the reports together* 
Balating to barley, wheat and hops, 
Whether the crops will weather the weather, 
Or the weather will crop the erops." 

Paiwt applied in winter wiU last twice as long as 
that applied during hot weather. 

BoKB.meal is highly recommended for cows by 
those who have triod it. 
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PENNSYLVANIA AND ELSEWHERE. 



BNI> or OCTOBBB. 



Messrs Edb : — This past summer and so mucli of 
" tall as has passed, has definitely settled the question 
that no particular kind of weather lasting long at a 
time, is a necessity to make good crops of eveiy- 
thlng that grows in the ground, on it, or off of it. 
We have had in these Pennsylvania and adjacent 
regions, the wettest, hottest, dryest, coldest, rainiest 
season all crowded into four months, coming con- 
secutiToly and occasionally all Jumbled up together, 
that any country ever had in any year of this world, 
or any other. But for all that, we have had pre- 
mium crops of small grains ; corn capital, and potatoes 
positively good; while grazing never was better 
than it is now, and stock of all kinds is in as 
prime condition as ever grazing stock were. 

Wheat has been put in, in all the region over 
which I cruise, in considerable wider breadth than 
last year, and certainly I have never seen wheat 
promising better in October. Almost all kinds of 
vegetables are over-abundant and unusually fine. 
Sweet potatoes are plentier and better than we have 
had them this way these five years at least. Cab- 
bages — I have never seen so many fine large, hard, 
white heads, growing and going to market, and in 
market, in October, in my life. 

Of the fruits, apples are reasonably plenty, such 
as they are, and would be plentier, only those that 
have them say that fifty cents a gallon, or $14 a 
barrel for cider, (and snapped by buyers in a wink at 
that,) pays better than apples at any possible price. 
So all the spare apples in all these regions are 
" going to press," and we shall have to look abroad 
for our winter supplies, or go without. Pears have 
not come in nearly so well as they promised in the 
summer— hard, knotty, wormy things, selling in 
market at fifty, to ninety cents the half peck. It is 
not the scardty, or excellence, or demand, that makes 
such prices. People have taken an insane fancy for 
high figures for every thing, both sellers and 
buyers. 

Three days ago, I saw a lady and gentleman come 
into one of our fashionable fruit stores on Chestnut 
street, and the lady Just as innocent as a three- 
weeks-old baby, bought six tolerable good looking 
pears, and pocketed them in her satchel without 
inquiring the price— 

"How much are they?" inquired the— husband, 
I suppose he was. 

" One dollar and a quarter a piece, sir," answered 
' the poUte clerk. 

" Thunder I Dollar and a quarter apiece, for pean I 
I — see here— I — Helen — my dear—" 

The Udj turned into a rose pink ; half a dosen 



impertinent misses and brainless mop-heads te-he'd 
and ha-ha'd. The gentleman pulled out, and paid, 
$7.50, for six pears, and went out, (if looks indicate 
anything,) saying to himself, "You *don't catch me 
buying pears in this shop again, I know." 

To go back into the country, there are to be more 
pigs made into pork, bovines into beef, and all sorts 
of feathered bipeds into prime poultry, than we have 
had these many years. By the by, mentioning 
poultry , reminds me that if any of your readers 
have now, or will have for' sale at anything like 
reasonably rates, any such birds as Bronu Turkeys, 
Bremen geese. Golden Hamburgh fowls, or white 
Aylesbury ducks, it will be well for them to adver- 
tise in Thb Fabmsb, so " Cosmo"> can get their ad- 
dress, for the benefit of inquiring friends. 

While in many other sections of the country all 
around us, farmers have been made to look sad over 
fall crops killed by frosts, or drowned dead by 
drenchihg rains, in all the Alleghany, Atlantic, 
Chesapeak and down Delaware territories, our farm- 
ers as a rule, have escaped unscathed. Com gen- 
erally was out of the way of the mid-September 
frosts, and harvested before the late September 
rains, while late potatoes, turnips, cabbages and 
almost all sorts of late vegetables, have been made 
better by the deluge. 

If we go on len^hening out the season, we are 
likely in a year or two more to have some of our 
vine fruits in market all winter. To-day, I saw in 
Market street, as many as two hundred in a pile- 
as fine and large Jersey water melons as I ever saw 
at any season anywhere ; and with these, let us 
leave off till next month. COSMO. 

MAINE ITEMS. 



Wb have finished harvesting the grain crops, and 
never had a better yield. We raise principally 
barley and oats. But little wheat was sown, but 
what was cultivated gave good returns, free from 
insects. 

Potatoes are a heavy crop, but many fields rotted 
badly, so the number of bushels for export will not 
exceed that of last year. 

Apples are only a fair crop, with prospect of 
remunerative prices for winter varieties. 

Stock is high, and in good demand, cows S9ll from 
45 to 75 dollars ; working oxen from $1.25 to 2.50 ; 
three-year-old steers, $l(iO to 150 ; spring calves» $8 
to $15 apiece. 

Butter is in good demand at 40 and 45 cents. The 
fine fall feed is a great advantage to the dairy 
interests, and saves much fodder. Hay is now 
selling at $15 per ton, loose. 

The weather has been verr bad for the farmers 
holidays, otherwise county fairs. We have had a 
great amount of rain, and the ground is now soaked 
full and overflowed, making it unpleasant for per 
forming various kinds of farm labor. 

We have just experienced an unusually cold term 
for the season. On the morning of the 4th of 
October, the mercury sank to 29®, the ground 
froze, and water congealed to the thickness of half 
an inch. It was the same on the morning of the 5th, 
and considerable losses were sustained hy freezing 
of pumpkins, potatoes, grapes» &c. b. 
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THE GARDEN. 



NoyxxBBB Ib tbe month in which to close np the 
garden operations for the season* Those Yegetables 
which are ix^ored by slight freezing, should be gathered 
first Others, which like turnips, are rather improved 
bj one or two light freeze ups, should be left in the 
gronnd until the latter part of the month. Others 
again, like parsneps and salsify, keep the best in the 
ground, and should not be pulled until spring, except 
what is needed while the ground is frozen solid. 

iL^Nir^iM— Should have the old stalks cut and raked 
off; and the bad shQuld haye a liberal dressing of ma- 
nmre. This is quite important, if we would keep our 
asparagus bed in condition to yield its annual supply 
of tender, succulent stalks. 

ife«fo— and all other roots, to be used through the 
winter, are preserved in better condition if put in bins 
or boxes, and a little dirt intermixed with them. 

Many vegetables, decaying in the cellar during the 
winter, are undoubtedly deleterious to the flunily, and 
it would be well if they could be stored in a conveni- 
ent out-door cellar. 

CaiXibagt».^lf pulled up by their roots, and stood up 
in a comer of the cellar, and dirt strewn over their 
roots, will keep in pretty good condition. Those to be 
used in the spring will keep better buried in trenches, 
inverted. 

(%Zery— Can be kept the same as roots, or a trench 
can be dug about eight inches wide, and as deep as the 
stalks are long, into which they can be stood, upright, 
and covered to quite a depth with straw. They can be 
obtained from such a trench at any time during the 
winter. 

ifi^nocA— Should be left uncovered until the ground 
stiffens a little, and then, lightly covered with straw. 

81CAIJ« VBUIT8. 

5<rai06«rriet— One year with another, undoubtedly 
do better in this latitude, with a light covering. Straw, 
com stalks, or dean, coarse stable manure may be 
used. 

ii(^pterrie»— Tender varieties may be bent over, and 
have a fork ftaU of coarse manure, or a shovelful of 
dirt thrown upon the ends. 

S2a^Jic6errie»— Should have a shovelfU of manure 
thrown around each hill, to keep up the fertility of the 
plantation, and protect the roots against the sudden 
changes in the weather. 

Qra p n Should be trimmed this month if the cut- 
tings are to be preserved. They generally do rather 
better, if cut down fh>m the trellis, and covered lightly 
with earth. _ _ ^ 

In ThM i^oitage Oardener is an account of an enormous 
grape vine on the coast between Tyre and Sidon. It 
branches into two stems, one of which was SO 8-4 inches 
in circumference, and.the other 40 inches. 



MONROE OOUNTY FAIR. 



Tbbmoh your garden, if not already done. 



The Horticultural Department. 

Trb impression has become quite general, that the 
fruit crop in the State of New York is poor this year. 
If any further evidence was necessary to convince us 
of the &ct, we could have found it by visiting our 
agricultural fairs. We should, generally, have seen the 
portion allotted to the display of fruits, but partially 
filled with poor specimens. While looking thron|(h 
the Monroe County exhibition, we made a few notes for 
our paper. 

7BUIT8. 

The display of apples was small, and specimens gen- 
erally inferior, but there were a few noteworthy excep- 
tions. These were monster Twenty-Ounce apples — 
large and very handsome Alexanders; large, round, 
dull-looking Gloria Mundi, and Pumpkin Sweets ; large 
and fair Fall GeneUns, Holland Pippins, York Pippins, 
Black Detrolts, and Hubbardston*8 Nonsuch. 



Mr. Edmonds, of Brighton, and Mr. Cline, of Roch- 
ester, exhibited pretty fkir collections of grapes, a por- 
tion of which were unripe, however. Hartford, 
Groveling, Delaware, Concord, Rogers* 15, and Rogers* 
19, appeared fully ripe. Isabella, Catawba, Diana, 
Rebecca, Union Village or Ontario, Clinton and Toka- 
lon, were not ripe, and will not be this year. 

There were some fine bunches of Crevellng-^tvry 
compact-An Mr. Clinch collection. That variety usual- 
ly grows very loose bunches, which is the chief objec- 
tion against it. If it would always produce such fine 
specimens as those alluded to, it would probably rank 
as our best early grape. The publisher of Tna Far- 

(B noticed some compact specimens of the Creyellng 
at a recent fair, which the exhibitor informed him were 
grown between two Delaware vines, while other vines 
growing isolated, produced loose bunches. The im- 
perfect bunehes of the Creveling, and some other varie- 
ties, may be owing to a failure of the stamens to pro- 
duce afhll supply of j>oaen, and it iBpotsible that the 
difficulty may be remeaied by planting in proximity to 
the Delaware or Concord. The subject is certainly 
worthy of further experiment. 

FSABS. 

The show of pears was quite meager. There were a 
few, just respectable specimens of Beurre d' Anjou, 
Beurre Bosc, Duchess d* Angouleme, White Doyenne, 
Sheldon, Seckel, and Flemish Beauty, while the other 
varieties would hardly pass with an ordinary fhdt 
dealer. 

No class of producers show more patience and per- 
severance under discouragements, than the fruit grower. 
If actuated by no other motive, than the love of gain, 
he must have succumbed to the repeated failures which 
he has encountered. But there is an enthusiasm— a 
devotion to his profession, from the love of it-, that 
leads him to hold on, in spite of Insects, blight, win* 
ter's rigors, or spring and autumn frosts. 

VEOBTABLES. 

The show of vegetables, although not large in nun- 
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ben, was creditable in Bpecimens. The season has 
been mnch more favorable to the growth of ordinary 
vegetables, (a few varieties that require hot weather 
for their highest devolopment excepted) than of fimit 
or grain. There were monster tnmips ; smooth, com- 
pact, medinm-sized tomatoes, not overgrown speci- 
mens ; large, long, clean carrots and parsneps ; very 
large Black Spanish radishes, for winter ; fine Hnbbard 
sqnash— not so large and handsome as the Boston 
Harrow, or Valparaiso, but more palatable; cabbage 
heads that would reiyse to be compressed into a half 
bnshel ; quite fitir, snowy, compact heads of cauliflower, 
about as near perfection as we ever grow that estimable 
vegetable in Western New York. Then there were 
beets of different varieties, as large as ought to be 
desired, and potatoes that showed no sign of the rot 
so extensively prevailing. We made a list of twenty- 
two varieties of that esculent, namely : Blue Pinkeye, 
English Fluke, Peachblow, White Peachblow, Mexican, 
Red, Early Goodrich, Buckeye, Garnet Chili, Fancy 
Red, California, Seedling Mercer, Dykeman, Michigan 
White Sprouts, Ash-leaved Kidney, Mountain June, 
Prince Albert, Pinkeye, Seedling Pinkeye, Multiplier, 
Manly, Ohio Mercer, and Dutch Pinkeye. Certainly 
this is a large enough list to find substitutes for those 
long popular varieties which seem to be fkiling, name- 
ly, Seedling Mercer, Peachblow, and Flukes. The 
Flukes were the handsomest specimens on exhibition, 
and probably if we give it extra rich land we may con- 
tinue to raise it with profit 

In addition to the above, there were very fine speci- 
mens of celery, onions — red, white, and yellow— salsify, 
summer squash, lima beans, water melons, musk 
melons, and " tome pumpldns.'' Among the vegetable 
curiosities were three enormous puff balls, the largest 
of which would measure over a foot in diameter. The 
vegetables, as a rule, could not well have been better, 
but in such a gardening section as that around Roch- 
ester, there ought to have been ten times the amount 
displayed on an occasion designed to represent the 
vegetable productions of one of the most fertile coun- 
ties in the State. p. o. B. 
^ » ^ 

Tennessbb.— Our correspondent, A. H. Van Zandt, 
under date of September 21st, writes us from Warren 
county, Tennessee : ** This season with us has been a 
peculiar one. From the 1st of April, until June 27th, 
it rained almost incessantly. From the 27th of June 
to the 27th of August was very dry. As a consequence 
the cotton, com, and sweet potato crops will be light 
Oats and Irish potatoes heavy. Wheat almost an entire 
failure." 

Ohio. — E. P. Thompson writes us fi-om Cuyahoga 
county, that " the crops in this locality are not looking 
first rate. Potatoes are almost a total failure, and with 
the exception of apples, our fruit crop also. The heavy 
rains that we had in June, together with the rose bug, 
almost ruined our grapes in tliis vicinity." 

Mr. John S. Rabbbt, the great horse tamer, died at 
^eveland, Ohio, on the 4th of October, aged 88 years. 



THE ANEMONE. 



All will admit, who have ever seen the Anemone in 
bloom, that it is a most beautiful flower. The colon 
are exceedingly brilliant, and the markings, stripes 
and belts charming. Double and single are both de£i- 
rable— the single the most brilliant in color. The 
Anemone has not been grown generally, because it has 
been thought too tender to bear our winters; but we 
have seldom failed of a good show when roots were 




put out in the autumn in a dry place, and covered with 
leaves. Although we can not recommend the Anemone 
with the same confidence we do the more hardy 
things, they are well worthy of trial, and those who 
succeed will be delighted. The roots look like dried 
ginger, and planters must not think they are worth- 
less because "dry as sticks." 

Plant the roots five or six inches apart, and cover 
about three inches deep. They flower after the Hya- 
cinth, and continue a long time in bloom. As soon as 
the leaves begin to turn yellow, the roots may be taken 
up, dried in the shade, and packed away until the next 
autumn. 

The engraving shows the appearance of a single 
flower. It is less than medium size, and was drawn 
from k scarlet flower with a white inner belt— Fur/t'i 
lUustraUd Caiaiogue. 

Colored Fruit Plates.— Any person sending us 
Hxty subscribers at 75 cents each, will get 50 plates of 
these colored fruits and flowers, beautifully bound in 
one volume. This fine prize should be taken by many 
of our horticultural friends. 
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IMPROVED HOP DRYER. 



Thb aboye cut represents an improved method of 
drying hops, invented by Edward France, of Cobble- 
Bkill, Schoharie County, N., T.' Wires or thin slats 
brought to an edge are used for the hop cloth or carpet 
to rest upon. The cloth (which may be very open) is 
movable. It is moved by means of a lever applied at 
the end of the shaft, to which the cloth is attached 
and around which it rolls. Cords run from the fore 
shaft around another situated in the back side of the 
drying floor. It may be readily seen from the above 
cat that by means of the lever the hops upon the car- 
pet may be carefully deposited on the floor below, and 
by reversing the lever the carpet returns to its original 
position, ready for a new charge, without the usual 
loss of that valuable flour or lupulin of the hop which 
takes place in the common kiln. A plank or elevated 
walk extends over the drying floor, and is just high 
enough to avoid all interference with the moving of 
the hops below. From this walk the green hops are 
placed upon the (carpet) drying floor. When done, 
the plank may be turned on edge so as to avoid all 
obstruction to the draft. 



MY EXPERIENCE WITH GRAPES. 



w ai rr aw fob i 



I AMSSIOAK FABMU, BT ^'W. 0.** 



In looking over the past ten years' experience with 
grapes, as an amateur, I embody a time full of excite- 
ment almost amounting to mania, with no present 
signs of abatement, and which if nothing else has 
accrued therefrom, has g^ven such an impetus to ex- 
periment in vine culture, that thousands have eagerly 
imbibed the passion either to fail or succeed, and the 
cry for new varieties is still ringing in the ears of all 
interested. Amid all this excitement, hundreds upon 
hundreds of varieties have been disseminated as some- 
thing desirable, and not a few as the neplui %Utra of 
their kind, but only too often to disappoint and dis- 
courage those whose fond anticipations were usually 
at fever heat by the panoramic view constantly brought 
to bear upon the sensitive by the originators, and even 
now, after so long a lapse of time, how is it that so 
many growers of experience continue to propagate for 
mere variety sake, such a large number of yarietles, of 



no value whatever, is a puzzle too abstruse for me to 
meddle with. 

In jotting down my observations, I may premise by 
stating that in purchasing any variety, I did not pro- 
ceed before weighing well the evidence pro and eon 
generally afloat with those who professed to be teach- 
ers of the uneducated, and if ever my judgment led 
me astray in the selection, it was through the too san- 
guine expectations of thosd who planted before me. 
The varieties under test with me have been the 

Mack King. — This grape made its debut in Rochester, 
and was highly lauded for the high price it brought in 
market, it usually ripening here the last week in 
August. It is very foxy, and hardly ever exceeds half 
a dozen berries to a bunch. In my opinion it is worth- 
less, and should never again appear in a catalogue. 

Har{foTd Prolific. — ^This grape is now pretty thorough- ' 
ly known through the States, and is gradually, but 
surely gaining favor with all unbiassed vine growers. 
With a bunch and berry equal in size to the Isabella, 
three weeks earlier in ripening, and in quality about 
equal to Concord, it makes a very desirable grape. 
Have usually sent them to market the first week in 
September, when there is quite a demand for them, 
and continues so until something better arrives. It is 
without exception the most profitable grape I have 
handled, and always netting me from 15c. to 18c. per 
I)Ound to dealers. 

ybrth America. — This grape was introduced to the 
public as being better and earlier than the Hartfoi4 
Prolific, &c. The originator claimed sp much for it, 
that he first called it '' his Uttle Black Hamburgh,*' <fec. 
The stratagem used to introduce this variety to grape 
** gulls." It generally has wood enough, and! which 
all will remember. After three years firuiting with me, 
I must condemn it most heartily. It is no better in 
quality than Black King, and usually bearing four 
berries to a bunch. Not another vine of this variety 
should be sold to any one. 

Xc^on.— After five years fhiiting, I consider this 
variety of no real value to any one. It generally seta 
f^om six to twelve berries to a bunch, is a slow grower, 
with foliage of doubtful durability. It ripens with 
Delaware. The fimit is about equal to Isabella in 

I quality and size. 
WhUeKing, or Ooldm Clinton,— T^Ib grape had aTery 
fine name attached to Ita second chrisUtning, wd !• » 
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mere floorUh of line langnage. It deserred no such 
fiuicy toach at the hands of the artist The bnnches 
are nsnally small and imperlect Fruit of a light green 
or yellowish tint, and quality of a low standard. I 
haye seen yines of this variety where every leaf was 
marked by rough protuberances — the work of a very 
mischievous insect, in each of which a minute larv» 
was found. Not worth cultivating. 

IMaware. — This grape is, I presume, the most popu- 
lar under cultivation for quality, beauty, &c., and the 
standard now generally adopted to judge the value of 
other varieties. I think highly of it, but experience 
leads me to doubt whether it will fill up the *< achhig 
void" so long looked for in grape culture. I would, 
however, advise sll grape growers to give ita&irtrial, 
but never plant it by the side of thrifty and rampant 
growers. It should have a well prepared soil to luxu- 
riate in. 

OrevdinQ.—ThiB variety I am Inclined to think will 
become popular for gardens, as it ripens soon after 
Delaware, and is of good quality. The bunches are 
mostly open,* and sometimes not uniform. 

Alvey.^This is a grape with berries similar to Clin- 
ton, bunch full medium, and of handsome shape. It 
is to my taste, one of the most pleasant table grapes in 
my collection, and is a great favorite with me. Ripens 
with Creveling or before. 

JJoydrs* Eybridy No, 15.— This is a red grape, with 
large berries, and bunches of good size, and which the 
originator thinks the best of 48 seedlings. It certainly 
takes finely with every one in my locality, and I have 
sold them freely to dealers this season at 15c. and 20c 
per pound. In a pecuniary sense, this variety has 
proved next in value to Hartford Prolific. "Who 
shall decide' when doctors disagree^' about the merits 
of these hybrids ? I for one must still look forward 
with great interest for future developments. 

Soger!? Hybrid^ No, 4:— Is a large, black grape, bunch 
medium to large, and of rich fiavor when ripe. Ripens 
with Concord, and with No. 15, is very attractive and 
generally liked. 

Psrfcin*.— This Is a grape with a salmon tint, rather 
foxy, and not worthy the trouble of cultivating in 
these days of improvement 

OwKJonf.— This is one of the most popular grapes on 
trial, but mone perhaps from hardiness of vine, and 
the enduring qualities of foliage, than the high flavor 
of the fruit It has its defects, however, and in my 
opinion does not approach the Hartford Prolific as a 
profitable market fruit I nevertheless think enough 
Of it to say it should be In every collection. 

iMana.— This variety is perhaps without exception, 
the best keeping grape yet tried. When fully ripened 
many prefer it to Delaware, and it is a deservedly pop- 
ular g^pe, but ordinary growers must not expect more 
than one-third to one-half of the crop ripening on an 
average. It requires different treatment to most other 
Tines. 
MilUr*t ZoKiM.— After five year's experience vrtth 

•An experienced vine grower says " that this may be avoided 
\ff planting this grape alternately with Delaware, or some other 
food gimpe."— Em. 



this grape, the evidence is overwhelming to satisfy me 
that it is simply a slight modification of Isabella, and 
should neither be sold nor disseminated under any other 
name. My vines came direct from the originator. 

JfodeOa.— This old variety cannot and quite likely 
will not be abandoned, as a market fruit, for many 
years to ceme. 

I have lona, Israella, Adirondack, Miles, and other 
very promising varieties under trial, from some of 
which we anUcipate very satisfactory results. 



PREPARING TREES TO 
WINTER. 



ENDURE THE 



As animals endure exposure to storm and cold, the 
better when well fed and clothed, so do trees. If their 
shoots and buds are full and plump, and well supplied 
with healthful material contributed from clean, healthy 
leaves, the chemical movements which attend growth, 
assist greatly in maintaining the tree against cold hy 
heat which is developed. In a thin, weekly tree, this 
force is wanting. A great aid to the preservation of 
the tree is a mulch or covering of the snrfhce dnriLg 
winter, with some vegetable material in a state of de^ 
composition. This shelters the roots, and imparta 
warmth, evolved by its slow combustion, and the more, 
if nitrogenous matter is included, as In stable manure, 
the better for the purpose. This application is of 
vastly more useflilness when applied in the autumn 
than if left till spring, not only on accoant ot the glitl- 
ter it affords, but because of its advancing a strong 
growth early in the spring, which becomes well ripened 
before winter ; whereas manure applied in the spring, 
especially if raw, often does not become effective nntil 
late in the season, when the wood should be ripening 
instead of growing. For a ripe, ruddy, well vamished 
and finished coat of hark^ is to the tree what the coat 
is to the animal, and something more, and the effect 
of* a very small break or rent in it shows how very im- 
portant its perfect condition is, especially that of its 
outer skin or epidenn. It must be remembered that 
the bark only ripens well in full light. Trees, there- 
fore, must have their wood both well ripened and well 
fed.—" TT.," in Oottntry OmtUman, 

THE NEWER PEARS. 



Thji editor of the Hartford Ibst^ in a recent notice 
of the exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, mentions the following varieties of the newer 
pears among those which upon further acquaintance, 
have confirmed their former high reputation : such as 
Andrews, Sheldon, Doyenne Boussock, Pater Nostcr, 
Beurre Langeller, B. Hardy, Emlle d' Heyst, and Men- 
am. Clapp^s Favorite- Is also mentioned as one of the 
finest new sorts. Dana's Hovcy sustains its character 
for vigor and productiveness, and excellent quality, 
but still "remains*' below medium In size. The fol- 
lowing are mentioned as among the best of the old 
standard sorts :—Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, Seckel, Buffum, Beurre d* Anjon, 
Vicar of Winkfield, Dlei, and Duchftss d' Angoulemc. 
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Thsxcs happy days I In mral bashieu past; 
Bleat winter nights I when as the genial fire 
Cheers the wMe hall, his cordial fiunlly 
With soft, domestic arts the hours begolle, 
And pleasing talk. 
Farmers* wives and daughters can do mnch towards 
making the toilsome life of a farmer a pleasanter and a 
happier one. When returning from the field, the bam, 
or the dreary winter's ride from the city, cold, hungry, 
and perhaps discouraged, (as who is not at times,*) the 
cheerful greeting of a smiling, neatly dressed woman, 
and more than all, the biasing flre, and a well laden 
supper table waiting only for lather, will do much to 
lighten any buiden, and to inspire him with renewed 
activity for business and life. 

No good housekeeper, or dnty-lovlng wife will delay 
the preparation of the meals of the day till after or 
just before the coming in of the men from the field. 
' How tedious it must be for them to be obliged to wait 
for the food which should have been previously pre- 
pared ! How unpleasant to them to move from this 
side to that, and from that to this, that you may get 
nearer to the stove or the oven, thus reminding them 
that they are in the way, when the fimlt is really your 
own I 

Then, If you have had trouble with your servants, or 
the children have been unusually cross, do not weary 
your husband with your firetting and complaints, and 
unless you are sick enough to need his active attend- 
ance, or the advice of a physician, do not tell him of 
it; nothing weakens the strings of afTection sooner 
than a constant fault finding disposition. Do not ex- 
cuse yourself from the duty of making home pleasant, 
because your husband is cross and morose. May not 
your deleteriousncss in household matters have some- 
thing to do with this. At any rate try the better way, 
make home cheerful and pleasant to your husband and 
children, and at the same time you will find that life 
and home will have new charms, and new comforts mn- 
felt before for you. 

FASHIONS. 



like a saucer in shape, pointed all round, and bomid 
with velvet ribbon or feathers, and each point trim- 
med. Of course, the waterfall continues to -increase 
as the bonnets decrease, as the hair must meet the bon- 
net or the trimmings. The waterfisdl should be made 
without tying the hair, turning the hair upwards over 
the cushion, and secured at the top by tucking under. 
A convenient finish to the waterfall is made of a band 
of stiff paper covered with velvet and lined. This is • 
passed around the waterfall after the net is adjusted 
and pinned at the top or bottom. 

We have seen some very handsome but quite gay 
Balmorals. Scarlet and grey is quite stylish. They are 
cut goring. Hoop skirts are as large as ever, if not 
larger around the bottom, but quite close fitting at the 
top. • _ 

DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 



Dbebses. — There is not any decided change as yet, in 
the materials or manner of making up dresses. The 
skirts still continue to be gored; the tightly gored are 
the more fashionable. The dresses are still looped up 
(an excellent fashion) around the bottom. A most ele- 
gant style of toilet is where the petticoat, dress and 
basque, are composed of the same material. The coat 
sleeves still continue in vogue for ordinary wear, the 
large fiowing sleeve for evening and dress occasions. 
A large variety of woolen plaids are introduced, and 
we notice hooded cloaks made of this material. In 
trimmings, large buttons, larger than ever, varying 
from the size of a pea, io a large dahlia. Beaded fringe 
is a great favorite, and cluny lace has taken a new lease 
of public favor. 

BoMiiBTS— are smaller than ever, and are made more 



An English lady sends us the following method of 
roasting a small pig. Many of our readers may not 
fancy eating so young an animal as one at five weeks 
old ; but we believe the dish is considered a rarity in 
the old country.— Ed. 

Messbs. Eds.: — ^I send you my method of cooking a 
little pig. I do not recollect ever having seen a receipt 
for this much relished dish. To have it in prime order 
it should be from four to five weeks old, not older, and 
should be killed and dressed the day before roasting. I 
make a stuffing of bread crumbs, dry, and two or three 
good sized onions chopped fine, and about two table- 
spoonsful of finely powdered sage, well seasoned with 
salt and pepper. Allow no water in the pan, bake 
whole in a good oven, and rub often with a little bag of 
butter. When done, the fat should all be poured from 
the pan, a little water added to the brown gravy, boiled 
up and either poured over the pig or served in a tureen. 
It should be served with hot plates, apple sauce, hot, 
and very nice onion sauce. The onion sauce is made 
in the following way and is excellent with roast leg of 
mutton, boiled mutton, or roast pork. 

Onion Sauce.— Peel six or seven good-sized onions, 
and boil in water. When tender, drain, and chop fine. 
Set to boil a litUe over a pint of milk, water will do if 
you have no milk, but it will require more butter. 
Take a tablespoonful of fiour, blend with a small piece 
of butter, and stir into the mUk. When boUing, put 
in the onions and serve hot. A Bubbobibix. 

To ^bpake Small Onions Fob Picklxng.— Make a 
strong lye of wood ashes, and pour it boiling hot 
over them. Allow them to stand for ten minutes or 
so, or till the skin will slip off perfectly. Peaches and 
quinces may be peeled in this way also; but require to 
remain but a minute or two in the lye. 

Eloatino Island.— Set to boil one quart of milk ; beat 
the whites of three eggs to a stiff foam, and place this 
foam on the top of the milk. Beat thoroughly two 
whole eggs with the remaining yelks, and when the 
mUk boils remove the fi-oth, stir in the yelks, and 
take from the stove. When cool season with lemon, 
pour into a sauce dish, and place the foam genUy 
upon the top. This is a very pretty dish lor tea. 
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TmRTir-FITK TBOUSANB SUBSCIUBBIM. 



If onr agents and fHends only continue to increase 
our circolation as they have daring the last two months, 
we shall reach the aboye number of subscribers for 
1867. This is more than we expected, and we have 
only space at this time, to call the particular attention 
of our readers to the marvelously low price of The 
Fabmer, which is only teventy-fivt eenU a v^r, in 
clubs, and ask all our agents to form clubs, and take 
some of our liberal premiums. Let all try, and do what 
they can to add to the circulation of ** The Practical 
Parmer's Own Paper." Send on the names as fast as 
obtained, and we shall keep a correct list of the num- 
bers, and will forward the premium as soon as the list 
is complete. All new subscribers received during this 
month, whether single or in clubs, will receive the No- 
Tember and December numbers extra, together with the 
whole of 1867. The readers of The Farubb should feel 
personally interested in making the paper known 
among their friends and neighbors, and send in clubs 
fbr the year 1867. 

Tl&e American Fanner In Canada* 



As long as the premium on gold continues, we shall 
send The Amebicam Farmeb to our Canadian subscri- 
bers at 60 cents each, in clubs of five or more, or single 
subscriptions at seventy-five cents. 

If American money is sent, our terms wiU be one 
dollar a year, or seventy-five cents In clubs. We pre- 
pay the American postage on all papers sent to Canada 
or any of the British Provinces. 

PRIZB ESSAYS. 



We will give a book or books, of the value of $1.$0, 
for the best Essay on each of the following subjects, 
which we have received from many of our readers. 
The essays should be short, as our space is limited and 
must be received on or before the Ist of February, 
1807, so that we may commence to publish them in 
the March number. They will be submitted to a com- 
petent committee, and those accepted published, and 
the books scut as soon as we are informed what work 
is desired. We want plain, practical statements of 
facts, and hope our readers will let us hear from them 
on all of these subjects : 

1. On the cultivation of the Raspberry, with de- 
scription of each variety. 

3. On the cultivation of the Blackberry, with de- 
scription of each variety. 

8. On the cultivation of the Strawberry, with de- 
scription of each variety. 

4. On the cultivation of the Currant, with descrip- 
tion of each variety. 

5. On the cultivation of the Gooseberry, with de- 
scripUon oi each variety. 



6. On the cultivation of the Cranberry .on high and 
low lands. 

7. On the cultivation of Sweet Potatoes. 

8. On the raising of Tobacco. 

9. On raising Cotton. 

10. On raising Roots lor Stock. 

11. On raising Flax. 

12. On the cultivation and management of a Hop 
Yard. 

13. On the management of Spring Lambs. 

14. On the different Breeds of Horses. 

15. On Bee culture. 

16. On the Abuse of Animals, morally and religious- 
ly considered, or otherwise. 

17. On the best Pastures for Dairy Cows. 

18. On Buildings suitable for a Large or Small Farm, 
with Plans. 

19. On the best Wagon fmr Carting Manure, both 
solid and liquid, with Plan. 

2f>. On the management and application of Bam Tard 
Manure. 

21. On the best method of Improving Exhausted Land. 

22. How to keep up the Fertility of the Soil 

28. On the management of permanent Grass Lani 
21 On the advantages of Cutting Hay and Grain by 
Machinery. 

25. On Deep and Shallow Plowing. 

26. On Reclaiming and Management of Boggy or 
Swamp Land. 

27. On the Different Breeds of Poultry. 

28. On the cultivation and management of the Orange 
in the United States. 

29. On the desirability of cultivating the Apricot, aa 
a standard fruit. 

80. On the best selection, habits, and treatment, of 
fiower plants for parlor flower stands. 

81. On the cause of *' wlnter-kUl'* in Peach trees, 
and best remedy. 

82. On the best plan for a Rustic Cottage, with plan 
and estimate— cost not to exceed $1,000. 

S3. On the cultivation and comparatiye profit of 
White, Amber, and Red Wheat 

34. On the relative advantages or disadvantages of 
budding the Peach on Plum Stock. 

35. On the most desirable Breed of Cattle suited to 
the extreme cold of Northern Winters, the consump- 
tion of the l^ast amount and coarsest food, and the bi-^t 
producer of beef, being the principal requirements. 

36. On the Modes, System, and Local Characteristics 
of Farming in each of the DiJSTerent States — an esaUT 
from each State. 

87. On the same in Canada. 

88. On farming in the West. 

Five I>ollars In. Cosli, 

For the best Plan of Hog Pen, illustrated with full 
description. 

I^en I>ollars In. Oasliy 
For the best essay on Cooked food for Animals. 
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Notes •!! 



thit UTeatlfters fk'oiii Sepieaiber 16th 
to October 15t]&. 



As the month wu cold, bo the last half gave the 
mean heat, 53. 7 o, or 8.20 ^ below the general average. 
Bat it is not the coldest for this half, as in 1842 it was 
half a degree colder. The hottest noon was 70^, on 
the 35th, and the coldest noon, 60 o . The coldest day 
was 45.S o , and the hottest day was 79.7 o . The cold- 
est morning was 86o, on the 28d, when the frost was 
palpable in the city, but ont of the city at the sonth 
and west, the frost did much injury to maize, buck- 
wheat, tomatoes, and some others. The leaves of 
grapes were hardly affected in the city. On the 24th 
was a less frost The shrubby Althaea still shows its 
flowers, single and double. 

Rain in the second half; 1.80 inches, and of the month 
was 4.1L 

The maturing of com, and the like has been slow, 
and much of it will not be ripened. Though cool, the 
month has been pleasant, giving us much clear weather, 
and during the full moon, the nights were splendid. 

October began rather warmer, but soon we found 
the autumnal weather was upon us in earnest. After all, 
the mean heat of this half month, 52. 64 o, has exceeded 
the general average one degree. The range of the mean 
of these days has been from 88.5 ^ , on the 5th, to 
65.3 o , on the 2d. The coldest at 7 ▲. x., was 29 o , on 
the 5th, when we had the great frost that killed our 
grapes, and many other things ; and this was the cold- 
est day, 38.30. The day before was 40.7 o. Next 
to the hottest day, above, was 68. o , on the 8th, and 
61.7 o, on the 9th. This has been a fine half month, 
much dear, or nearly clear days and nights. Wind 
from the West chiefly; only few local and surface 
from unpleasant quarters. 

Frost hard on the 5th ; grapes ruined, leaves all dead ; 
so hard frosts occur every few years in the first half of 
October. People wonder sometimes to hear that frost 
appeared when the morning was said to be 85 o , 88 o , 
or even 40 o. The reason is obvious, when known. 
Water freezes at 32 o , and ice is formed at 82 o . But 
the thermometer is used especially to show the temper- 
ature of the atmosphere at a few feet from the earth. 
At the surface the temperature would be too high or too 
low, for obvious reasons ; and at much distance from 
the earth it would be too cool, because the temperature 
falls as you rise in the atmosphere. It is common to 
suspend the thermometer six or seven feet from the 
earth, out of the direct or reflected rays of the sun 
from buildings, ground, or anything; facing to the 
north. From radiation (sending off the heat to the 
air above,) the surfieice of the earth, planks, stone, or 
wood walks, grass, Ac, lower theik* temperature, the 
vapor of the atmosphere settles on them ; If the radia- 
tion is enough, the vapor (now water) is near 82 o ; a 
moment more the ice or frost is formed, and the ther- 
mometer is at 22 o • but the one six feet from the 
ground may be now 84 o only, at other times 88^ or 
40 o, as I have seen it as the fh>st was forming. 
On the 5th, the air thermometer was 20 o, 
while the water was firozen, and the Ice was several 



degrees colder. The reason of slight or heavy frosts Is 
obvious, whatever is the heat on the thermometer, its 
or seven feet fh>m the ground. 

Konroo County F«lr« 



Thb Monroe County Fair held in this dty, October 
8-5, proved very successful. Notwithstanding the 
weather during the time was remarkably cold, the num- 
ber of visitors was very large, and the show of stock and 
articles on exhibition was quite good. The number of 
entries amounted to 1,128, and the receipts for admit- 
tance to nearly $1,800. 

Of sheep, there was a good show, Merinos predomi- 
nating. A few pens only of long wools on the grounds. 

There was a large number of fine cattle on exhibition^ 
among which we notice two pair of fine steers, by B. 
FeUows, of Chili. 

Of pigs there was a poor show. Of poultry, there 
was a middling show, most of the birds being crosses 
of the principal breeds. 

Among the implements were a large number of 
mowers. Seymour, Morgan <& Allen, of Brockport, 
Dodge & Pomeroy, uf Auburn, exhibited machines. 
The Buckeye, exhibited by Hiram Curtis, of Albion, 
and several other patents were on the grounds. 

Edward Heath, of Fowlcrville, N. Y., exhibited a new 
ditching machine which werked well. It is said to cut 
from 40 to 50 rods a day, and is worked by two horses, 
and runs on wooden rails, having a small bridge in the 
rear for the horse to pass over the ditch. Cuts a ditch 
about ten Inches wide by three feet deep, and drew a 
large number to see it operate. 

Of plows, M. and G. Wiard, of East Avon, had sev- 
eral on exhibition for one and two horses. Also culti- 
vator by the same exhibitors. Schank's potato digger, 
and also one by A. Marcellus, manufactured by White- 
side, Bamett & Co., were shown. The merits of these 
machines can only be tested by a fiilr trial on a potato 
field, and which we regretted was not done. Many 
patent gates were on the ground, and the premium was 
awarded to J. H. Graves, of this city, whose gate is of 
simple construction, and the favorite. It runs veiy 
easily on a side roller, and is suitable for a yard gate, 
bam, or stable door. 

nilnols State F«lr. 



From ThalVairU Farmet^ we learn that the exhibition 
of cattle was unusually small, say 150 head. Horses 
and mares are better represented, and the show was 
very creditable. Sheep arc rather better than last year, 
Canadian exhibitors being largely represented. There 
were entries only of French Merinos. The report on 
the scouring of wools astonished many, and Illinois 
breeders are talldng of the propriety of growing more 
wool and less oiL In swine the display was good, but 
confined mainly to breeders. Poultry was almost 
ignored— two entries only. The display of implements 
was large, and in most respects superior. We observ- 
ed a model of a steam plow, with traction engine, but 
no one will go into extacles over It A potato plsoteF 
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mm among the new inyentions, bat attrtcted no atten- 
tion. Farmers are done wondering at new things, and 
pay them little respect nntil they have been thoroughly 
tested. Proye all things, and hold fast that which is 
good, has become the order of the day. Farm pro- 
duce was better than last year. Fruit was as usual. 
On the whole the fidrwas nearly equal to last year. 

Indiana State Fair. 



Thx Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of this Society, 
was held this year at Indianapolis, October 1-6, and 
proyed highly creditable to the State, and yery success- 
ftaJ. The weather during the time was fkyorable, and 
the receipts amounted to nearly $16,000. There was a 
large show of stock. D. McMillan, of Zenia, O., was 
the principal exhibitor, and toolE nearly all ihe prizes 
In the Shorthorn class. Fletcher & Churchman showed 
some fine Deyons. H. G. Hannamon and others, 
Aldemeys. Of sheep, the show was not as large as 
might haye been expected. Merinoi, Leicester and 
Gotswolds were shown. Thomas Aston, of liOraine 
county, taking all the prizes for his Gotswolds. Some 
pens of Cashmere goats were exhibited, which drew 
an admiring crowd. The display of horses was large 
and fine, among which were seyeral thoroughbred 



nielilcan State Fair* 



T&H Michigan State Fair was held this year at Adrian, 
September 18-23. The weather during the fidr was 
yery bad, raining all the time for the first three days. 
We learn that the number of entries amounted to 1,796, 
while last year they were 1,797. On account of the 
bad state of the weather the attendance was yery light, 
and the receipts during the fiye days amounted to only 
14,000, against $12,500 last year. The exhibition was 
yery creditable to the State, most of the departments 
being well represented. 

The show of horses was yery fitfe, and large in num- 
bers. Michigan being noted for its breeds of horses, 
made a good show in this department. Of cattle, 
Herefords, Shorthorns, and Devons, were the only 
breeds represented, but some superior animals were on 
the ground, which had been introduced into the State 
during the last year. Ot sheep, the show of Merinos 
was large, while long wools were represented by some 
fine specimens fVom Canada, and from the fiocks of the 
State. Of swine, the show was small. The White 
Chesters were the principal breed on exhibition ; but 
£8sex, Sufiblk, and Yorkshires were represented. Of 
fhiits, the show was highly creditable, and considered 
superior in quantity and quality to any preyious exhi- 
bition of the Society. 

At the annual meeting held on the fourth day, the 
President, W. G. Beckwith, of Cassopolis, Secretary 
R. F. Johnstone, of Detroit, and £. O. Humphrey, of 
Kalamazoo, Treasurer, were re-elected for the ensuing 
year. _ _ 

Gbt up a club for Thk Farmbb, in your neighbor- 
hood. All who subscribe by Dec 1st, recelye the last 
^o numbers of this year free. 



If eir York, State Fair and tlie S«p Crop, 



MsssBS. Eds.:— I found the State Fair a yery difficult 
place to reach, especially for goods. I shipped sixteen 
of my Cheddar cheese for the Fair from Otsego couutv. 
and after waiting until the 3d day of the Fair, and thrj 
did not arriye, and as I could learn nothing by tele- 
graph, I had to giye them up. The dairy hall was 
nearly empty, and in some other departments there was 
but a slim show. There was much complaint on tie 
part of exhibitors that their goods did not arrive by 
railroad. On the fourth day of the Fair, I went to 
Albany, and there found that a car load of stuflf for the 
Fair, started fh>m Albany in season to be on the Frur 
grounds on Tuesday, but was switched 08" at Mechan- 
icsyille, and left until Friday, and on that car were 
my sixteen Cheddar cheese, and many others had goods 
for exhibition that neyer got to their destination. Thtn 
must be some neglect somewhere, and I hope the offi- 
cers of the State Fair will ayoid such places in future. 
There was but one sample of hops on the grounds. It 
was too early to exhibit hops, but the haryest is nearlj 
gathered now, and of fIdr quality. 

The yermin commenced to increase rapidly by the 
last days of August, and the first four days of Septem- 
ber they increased most manrelously. The snltrr, 
moist weather was the cause of the great increase, 
which seems to result in a much lighter crop than w&s 
anticipated two weeks since. The col^ weather which 
followed, stopped the increase of the louse, and canned 
them to crawl into the hop between the leayes of the 
bur. The yield will be light, but the quality la gener- 
ally satisfactory to the dealers. I haye seen but few 
gardens that haye turned black, and those were on low 
ground and protected places where the wind is ktpt 
off by timber, orchards, or hills. We must have our 
hop gardens on high, airy places, we mmt avoid Uetding 
them at picking. In eyery case where they did not blec4 
last year, the yine is strong and healthy this se&son. 
This cannot be too strongly impressed on the hop 
planter. If we had had a severe thunder storm the last 
week of August, I think we should have escaped the 
great increase of vermin. p. -vf. COLLlxs. 

Canada ProTlnelal Fair. 



Thk Twenty-First Exhibition of the Provincial Agri- 
cultural Association commenced on the 34th of Sep- 
tember, at Toronto, lasting till the 28th, and promi^td 
to be well patronized ; unfortunately, however, nia 
commenced on the evening of the 24th, and ponrcl 
down without intermission, till the morning of the 
aoth, so that although the entries were larj^c, a icrtut 
many articles foiled to reach the grounds, and boine 
departments were but poorly filled, 38,000 tickcti 
were sold, which is some 12,000 less than last year at 
London. 

The grotmds comprised some seventeen acres, of & 
triangular shape, lying between the high brick waila 
of the Lunatic Asylum grounds, and the track of t^e 
Northern Railway, and situated some two miles Most 
of the centre of the city. A more undesirable spot 
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could scarcely haYO been selected ; the groand being a 
piaster clay, lying low and nndralned, the rain made a 
qiuiirmirc of it The principal bnUding was the Crys- 
tal Palace, of wood and glass, in the form of a cross, 
171 feet by 85. In it were shown the entries of the 
Arts and Manufactures departments, and an addition 
at the rear was put up to accommodate the Grain, 
Dairy, and Horticaltoral departments. Stables, cattle 
and sheep sheds, pig and fowl pens, were scattered 
about the grounds, and surrounded by almost impas- 
sable pools of water, which as the weather after the 
third day proved fine and dry, gradually turned into 
the stickiest of mud. 

The first and second days were occupied in getting 
things into their places, and the third day, the Hon. T. 
D. McGee delivered the inaugural address, which was 
purely of a political character. Owing to the rain, the 
judges did not get through with their awards till the 
fourth day, and were much hampered by the crowding. 

The last day was to have brought out all the prize 
animals together in the ring, but owing to the mud 
Tery few came out, and that part of the programme was 
a failure. 

First on the list stood the horses, of which there were 
374 entries divided into several classes. Owing to their 
being kept in close boxes, jealously locked up, we 
found it next to impossible to get a look at them all. 
We noticed, however, that the heavy Clydesdales pre- 
dominated, and showed more development of fat than 
miscle. In fact,* many of them were of elephantine 
proportionfl. A very nice animal, of a dark dapple bay 
color, with flowing mane and tail, and .with less weight 
and more action than the generality of our agricultural 
Btallions, took the first prize, and also the Prince ot 
Wales prize as the best horse on the ground. He is 
owned by J. J. Fisher, of Goderich, Huron county. 
The show of horses was unquestionably the largest 
yet seen, as might be expected since most of our large 
breeders of horse stock reside near Toronto. 

Of cattle, the entries were not numerous, being 485, 
but the animals as a whole, were of more uniform ex- 
cellence than we have seen at any former exhibition. 
In Shorthorns there were 90 entries, of which Hon. D. 
Christie, of Brantford, showed six head, imported in 
1S64, besides several younger animals bred by himself 
Bince. ms imported bull, Oxford Lad, was not shown, 
and there being little competition in the class of aged 
bolls, the first prize went to Baron Solway, owned by 
John Snell, Edmonton, an animal we do not admire, 
although he is said to boast a high pedigree. Mr. 
Christie takes first prizes on nearly all his stock, his 
three-year old cow having been placed second, where 
the first went to a much inferior animaL His yearling 
bull calf, Oxford, of Athelstane, by OxfordLad, takes the 
first prize, and also gets a diploma as best animal on 
the ground, of any age or class, and seems to be a decid- 
ed acquisition to ths improved stock of the country, 
if not also the best animal now on the continent. F. 
W. Stone, of Guelph, shows many head of Shorthorns, 
bat h\& forte appears to be in Hcrefords, in which class 
his fine herd of 80 animals of all ages, takes all the 
prizes except two. They seem a remarkably handsome 
Wrced, of good size, and coming early to maturity. 



Of Devons, there Xr^re the largest number, namely, 
106 entries, and the animals of so equal a degree of 
excellence, that the judges had some difllculty in giv- 
ing their awards. Mr. John Pincombe, of London, 
showed the largest herd, and took the most prizes, 
while W. J. Peters, of the same place, and Messrs. 
Courtice, of Darlington, also thkc several prizes. 

In Ayrshires, the entries were 90, and many fine ani- 
mals were shown. They are small, but good milkers, 
hardy and easily kept George Crawford, BrockviUe, 
and W. Wheeler, Bcarboro, take the principal prizes in 
this breed of cattle. 

Of black polled cattle, there were 71 entries, namely, 
69 Galloway and 12 Angus. They are much alike, 
though classed as distinct breeds. The Angus cattle, 
of which James Nimmo, of Camden, is the only eidil- 
bitor, are a recent importation, and seem to be hand- 
some cattle, being finer bred than the Galloway, with 
a soft skin and smooth hair. The Galloways are now 
very generally distributed through the Province, and 
are the breed for a small fiumer ; they are perfectly 
hardy, of large size, with rough, curly hair, easily 
kept, and fktten readily. The cows are average good 
milkers— in that respect superior to the Shorthorns. 

Of grades and fat cattle there was a large show, 
mainly animals resulting from crosses of Shorthorn 
bulls on native cows. Many of them are equal in slse 
and other good points, to their sires, while as a dairy 
stock they are the best the country affords. Few can 
afford to keep Shorthoms'in their purity, they require 
so much care and attention in feeding, dkc, but every 
farmer has it in his power and within his means to raise 
grade stock, and no other breed improves our natives 
so rapidly and well by crosses, as the Shorthorns do. 

Of sheep there was a very large show, but owing to 
the regulation adopted last year, requiring long wooled 
sheep to be shorn after a cert^n time, four inspectors 
were appointed to see that the regulation had been 
conformed to, and they then ruled out all the animals 
\ji the Leicester and Cotswold classes, with the excep- 
tion of the lambs and a few shearlings ; consequently 
few prizes were awarded. Exhibitors complained loudly, 
but it was only Jnst that they should be made to show 
their sheep with an ordinary season's growth of wool 
upon them, and the lesson taught will have a good 
effect another year. There were 763 entries in the 
sheep classes, the great minority being Lelcesters. F. 
W. Stone, of Guelph, George Miller, of Markham, J. 
Snell, Edmonton, were the principal exhibitors in 
Lelcesters and Cotswolds, and showed some magnifi- 
cent animals that would be hard to beat anywhere. 
Some fine Shropshire Downs were shown by H. Spea^ 
cer, Whitby, and George Miller, of Marlcham, whQe F. 
W. Stone, of Guelph, takes most of the prizes for 
Sonthdowna. Of fine wools there was a poor show ; 
in fkct they are at a discount in Canada. 

Of pigs the show was good, though smaller than 
usual. There were 58 entries of large breeds, mostly 
Yorkshires. 135 of small breeds, comprising 50 im- 
proved Berkshlres, 45 White Suffolks, and 84 Essex. 

The show of poultry was tolerably good, and would 
have been better, but for the fact that W. and J. Peten, 
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of London, our larffest fowl breeders, had a large 
number or their choicest birds poisoned by some 
scoundrel a few days before the exhibition. Colonel 
Hazzard, of Toronto, showed a coop of remarkably 
luuidsome and pure bred Cochin Chinas, probably the 
only genuine birds of the kind in the country. 

Of grain, especially wheat, our great staple, the 
show was very much behind former years, Doth in 
quantity and quality. Ohlv 6 entries were shown for 
the Canada Company's prize of $100, for the best 25 
bushels of winter wheat, which was taken by F. Bar- 
clay, of Oro, near Lake Slmcoe, while J. Mitchell, of 
Mona, takes the Association prize of $40, for the sec- 
ond best 26 bushels. We fancy much better samples 
could have been shown In this department had the 
weather been favorable for threshing operations. 

Of dairy produce, the show was extra good, and the 
large number of factory made cheese was quite a new 
feature to us. Harris & Raney, of Ingersoll, had one 
on exhibition weighing 7,000 pounds. It took three 
milkings of 800 cows to make It, and is intended to be 
shown at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. 

Of vegetables, there was a fair but small show. We 
noticed a great many samples of the Garnet Chill potato, 
and the fruit department well filled. Grapes and 
peaches being much better than we anticipated, while 
apples and pears were plenty, though rather green, and 
imrecognlzable, except for the labels attached. 

MAC. 
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BocHXSTKS. October 25, 186d 

FLOUR— White wheat, $16@f 16.50. Red, $14.00@14.50. 

GRAIN— White wheat, 800®810c.B ed, 276® 280c Corn, 106c 
Barley, 105c. Oats, 53c<a66c Rye, 112c 

HOPS-40(^55c.. 

WOOL-45(g^50ctflw 

PROVISIONS— Lard, 21^@22c Batter, 85(a88c Eggs, 88c 
Cheese, 14(^19c PoUtoea, 50c. 



New York Markets* 
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Nkw Tobx, October 22. 
BEEVES— The prices for the different grades of beef cattle 
daring the past month, hare .been very steady, with bnt little 
fluctuation. During most of the month, prices haye also been 
qalte firm at high figures, although for a week or ten days past 
there has been a downward tendency, In pricea. The arrivals 
have been unusually large, so that It was alfflcult to dispose of 
the weekly supply on the principal market days. The number 
of beef cattle received at all the yards, daring the four weeks 

Sast, amounts to 27,958. About 8,000 per week are sold at the 
ational Yards, 100th Street; from 50 to 100 are sold on 
6tli Sti-eet ; 75 to 100 at Chamberlain*8 on Robinson Street ; about 
8,000 at the Hudson City Yaids, just across the river In New 
Jersey ; and a few hundred, the week past, at the new yards 
Ju»t open at Communipaw, on the Jersey shore, of New York 
Bay, about two miles frtim Jersey City. I eo to all these places 
i«i person, and see most of the cattle, and tuk with the drovers, 
brukors, and butchers, every week, about the prices. The prices 
given in the October number of Tex Fabmsk will represent the 

1)rjces at the present time, to a cent, with the exception of the 
ligbest price, which is now only 17X(§>18o per lb. for the four 
quarters of dressed meat, the hides and roa^ tallow not com- 
puted to the purchaser. For two weeks past, a large proportion 
of the cattle has been of second and third qaality of Deef, more 
suitable for packing than for retailing to fiumlies. 

MILCH COWS— The number received daring the past month 
i.s3Sr>—neailv 100 per week. The market has been steady, but 
co:iiprvrutively dull. The figures in the October number of Tiub 
Fakvkr are right for the prices of to-day. 

I'ALVEjJ — There has been an active demsnd for good calves 
d?:;inzthe entire month, and sales have been ouick, and prices 
firm :\t l:ic(3,l Ic jwr lb. live, ctoss weight; and I have met with 
ft f'W choice calves that sold tor 14>^o per lb„ live weight The 
nr!n>u r received at all the yards Is 0.789 for the month. A large 
proportion of the calves is what go by the common appellation 
of '• ^";is8 calves," hundreds of which are poor, emaciated, and 
povpv.y-stricken as the the "lean kine" mentioned by Moses in 
aRticpt Egypt, which sell for $2(^14(^6, up to $18 per head, 
acconVmg to size and qoallty. Large numbers are purehased 
hero nnd transported again into tho eountry to be reared for 
cows or beeveik 



SHEEP AND LAMBS— The sheep market la literally gluttrd. 
Prices have been declining slowly,-durine the paat month, nntj 
there seems to be very little demand for the aorplns eupplv. 
There has been a desperate effort to keep the prices of muttoL 
up; but the heavy arrivals have compelled drovers and brok.r*. 
to sell for what butchers would pay. I overheard a butcher. and 
drover parleving for a long time about a lot of good Soutlnlo^Q 
lambs, which were sold at 6o per 5)., live, erosa weight Vtrr 
few lots sold for more. Other reporters will quote these vtrj 
lambs at 8c. per fl). Had it been known that I was a re[K.rtcr. I 
would not have heard the price. A few* choice lots were soid f ;r 
7c per fl). Sheep are now selling slowly at 5c@5>^c(§v6c. I^oiik! 
of the best lots brought 6>^c per lb., gross, live weight Thi-u- 
sands of poor sheep and lambs are brought here and sold for k-ss 
than they are actually worth in the country. When will farm- 
ers learn to fatten their animals before they send them to m?.-- 
ket I Every week I see hundreds of animals sent here vhi-b 
are in just good store condition, when thev would be profiu^ > 
to fatten. The number of sheep and lambs received at iiil tL*> 
markets for four weeks past, amounts to 99,640, or nearly ^>/a< 
per week. 

SWINE— The swine market has been confined to Fortieth St.. 
on the North River, till the past week, when the great now iny- 
ket.was opened at ComraunfiMiw, where swine will be t^lau^L'':- 
ed. On the 17th, the foi-mal opening of this new market, vi.ris, 
and slaushter house occurred. The buildings and oonvenitriO^ 
for slaughtering animals cannot be excelled by any othtr sW,- 
totr in America. A lot of swine Is driven up an inclined j*: r.. 
into an apartment in the second storv, wnere a man kn.<>v> 
them all down in a minute. They are then stuck, and tunit-<i 
down an Inclined table into a large wooden vat, filled with ^r.^k- 
ing water. The conveniences are so perfect that they diil act-^.- 
Iv dress a hog In seven minutes while I was there. This -r y. 
abattoir, or slaughter house at Communipaw, is owned bv tl? 
New Jersey Stock Yard Company; and they propose to'suu 
and fertilize everything, fh>m the end of a hog's anont, to thr 
tip of his tail, except the squsal, which they would utilize, wt-n 
it not for the United States stamp rcouircd on such couim '• 
ties. The number received during tne past month in tX'.Ui" 
besides about 1,200 at Communipaw. Prices for fat hu^ Lit. 
been declining slowly for a few weeks, so that to-day, yrr.u-. 
corn-fed hogs sell for only 10c@10j^c per lb., live, gross w. rut 
No swine from distilleries have been onered. The heavy rn\ ■ > 
have dragged the prices down a little, and nothing but IL-t- 
arrivals will bring the prices to a higher figure. As 1 clov n.v 
report, the best quality of hogs are selling slowly at 10>4C(iJ,iL iv 
per lb., gross, live weight 

APPLES — Are offered freely, and large quantities In barn'»« 
are sold exceedingly cheap, because tliey are in a bad o>nili;i -. 
The prices vary from |l.o0®|6 perbbl. If a man has a h>i if 
&lr, smooth, and round apples, they will sell readily for |r. *" 
per bbl. If half of them have been shaken frx>m the tre<f>-, i.i-l 
are small, not fair and bruised, and manv having rotten ^pv*.- 
they must be offered cheap, or no one will purchase them. 1 r.v 
better way is to put none but the best In one barrel, and all li ? 
inferior ones in other barrels. Apples thus assorted will aell ta 
more than when the good and poor are all together. 

POTATOES— Have been declining In price for two moL to- 
past Thev are usually sold by the bbL I have seen thop' r^^- 
tailed all about the cltv for 680 per bushel. Different vari' ti'* 
sell at various prices. The Meroers sell about as high as anv ux thf- 
present time. Mercers, $2<^2.50 per bbl. Most other kini- »; 
about $1.8S^$8 per bbl. The price depends wholly on thi^ quality 
offered. Thousands of bushels of poor, miserable potatoes art 
offered, which are unfit for eating. 

POULTRY- There is an active demand for good ponltrv of &, 
kinds. Turkeys, 80c@36c per lb. retail About 25c(§:'>n' a: 
wholesale. Chickens 25c<^80c per lb., not drawn. Ducks, 3 >' 
86e per lb. for the best Geese, 24c(3^26c per lb., for the Lk-sI 
Poor lots sell for one-third less than these prioes. 

EGOS— Are now in active demand, retailing at 25 cents for T 
eggs, or 80® 40c per dozen, by the bbL 

BUTTER— Now retails at all prices fttmi SOe to 65c pcr!t 
Choice lots will sell for about 40c^48c per lb. It Is difikultU' 
get over 85c@38c for common butter. JL>ealers in batter will d j- 
semble andjockeysoprovoklngly, that an honest man doe«« n-y. 
know whether he is getting a Ihir price for his butter, unless he j« 
posted as to the market prices. If a man has a tip-tc»n articled 
butter, he can sell It for 40c, or perhaps 45c per Tb. If he 5k n ^ r 
to a broker, they will sell It for 50c, and make returns at abou t 4'>, 
deducting his commission. Butter which is collected at counL-^ 
stores and village groceries, which appears as if a few iv.urM^«: 
soap grease, a few of white butter, and a few pounds of tkir v ''^ 
butter, have been mingled together, will sell very low, usuuH [ - 
not more than 20c@25c per lb. according to the quality. Th.Vf i- 
a vast deal of such streaked butter in the market, which rm n- 
spectable families will accept as a gift for their tables. The nj.j^.<e: 
is now feir, and there Is no prospect that butter will be any hijjL- r. 

CHEESE— The demand for cheese Is tolerably fair, for a p->! 
srtiele. The best lots have retailed all summer and Ihll, th^^ i^, 
at 20c.(S^24c per fi). Dealers now pay for the best 14<'.(^' 1n\ 
per ft. Peer lots and even some very fidr lots haye sold for C-c, 
^lOe. per fi). I haye seen Ikir cheese offered In aumereus plaai 
in the dtf, ftar 200, per ft., At retnil ituda. 
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OK A IN— The demand for wheat 1b beoominfr more active and 
prr.s more firm. Wheat has been quoted 8o.@^ per bnsh., 
lur vn a sparingly »uppUed market The demand has been 
^ »:i ^ales since on the 20th, C8.000 bn»h.. Including White Mich- 
i :m at^wn; Mlhvaakee Chib at $2.26<9^$2.8e ; Chlca«. Spring 
a- *l.liiv ' .ti.26; and Amber State at $3 per bush. There haa 
> . n a Very heavy bnslness transacted in Corn, chieflv in mixed 
\S . -ti in, in store, on account of Western speculative buyers, 
r. sultin- in a farther material rise in prices, though the market 
r 1. .-.'^ k ss buoyantly. Sales on the 20th, 808,000 bush., at $1.02^ 
^ *l.o4 for inltrior; $1.05®|1.0S (the latter, a fiincy price for a 
s.i-h- load of nearly pure vellow;) chiefly at $1.06<^fl.07 afloat 
sM.i *l.niH,'(c^$lM chietfy at $1.05((^$1.06 In «t«re, for sound 
Mixed Wt stern; $1.07@$ 1.09 for Yellow Western, and $l.lO<a 
Jil.i:) \\>r White da pir bush. Oats continue in light supplv and 
.l.inaTid. including Chicago at 59c® C3c.; Milwaukee at 61c.@68c; 
>ut« at r>4<rf>65c, per bush. Sales 187,000 bush. Rye is advanc- 
i 1" Sales 27,000, liicluding old Western at $1.18 and new do., at 
^i.21frn*i.22, per bush. Barley has been in lively request, and 
ac.iiiedlv firmer. Sales 9^000 bush., at $1.06 for poor Chicago, 
:aA $l.Sl®$1.86forCanada West; and $1.10c for Canada East 
{in b.>n<l) \}0T bush. Barley Malt Is quiet at $1.«) per bush. 

Considfring the present prospect, our advice to farmers Is to 
6.li thtir l>arley now, but to hold on a little longer to their other 
Krain. There is little or no danger that the price will decline 
vrry !»of)n, at least until we obtain more flivorable reports of the 
crops at the West The prospect now is that there will be a 
6h<.rt supply until the next harvest Reports roach us from all 
pirts of the country, conct^ning the poor crops of cereal grains; 
.ind most farmers comjilain that the earlv frost liyured their 
Indian com seriously. All these things tend to maintain a firm 
pri<v. until heavy arrivals are offered In the market At Mll- 
\vatike4' for the past week the stock of Wheat in store is reported 
at b-24.(MJ4) bush. The receipts of Wheat for the past week sum 
up W4 0*7 bush, against 7S0.974 bush., for the same time last year. 
Shii)mont« for the week, 9,898 bush., by rail and 641,849 bush., by 
1 iK»-, as follows : 808.687 bush., to Buffalo, «6,901 bash., to Oswego, 
Ni.Toi) bush,, to Ogdensbui-gh, 91,SS1 bush., to Cleveland, 11,460 
bi;sl)., to Sandusky. 10,000 bush., to St Catherines and 2.680 bush., 
t.) other pjirts. We quote No. 1 Spring Wheat, In store, subject to 
io. per bush., storage, at $2.04; No. 2. $1.78; No. 8, $1.68; Reject- 
ed, $1.41. Oats are firm and In good demand at 87c for No. 1 
and *ir. for No. 2. Receipts for the week, 10,166 bush. Ship- 
ments for the week, 86,044 bushs. Rye Is firm, but quiet at 80c 
for No. 1 and 75c for No. 2. RecelpU for the week. 12,909 bush^ 
C^TU Is selling at 64c for No. 1. 

FLOUR— State and Western Flour hai been In decidedly more 
nrtivo demand at a ftirther Improvement of 10c(3»l&c per bbl., 
the market closine buoyantly, especially for the inferior and lower 
Kr.id(>s, the available supply of which has been very materially 
r.-duoed within a few days, partly by purchasers for export Sales 
October 20th, 19.600 bbl.. Including very poor to choice Superflne 
>UU' and W^ostern at $8.25(5^ $10. 75; very poor to good old Extra 
State at $8.60@$10.76: ordinary to strfctly choice do. do., fresh 
mspection, at $10.S6@$12.60; round-hoop Extra Ohio, poor to 
guxl shipping brands, at $11@$12.85, per bbl We now quote : 

Superfine State and Western •I^S^^JS'K 

Kxira State "SJ® Jj-JX 

Kxtra Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, &c -X'SSS USl 

KTtra Ohio, round-hoop, shipping brands iX'^X^ J^Sl 

Kxtra Ohio, trade and flmilly brands ^?-5?® JtJx 

Kxtra Genesee 12.50® 14.00 

Common to choice extra Missouri 18.25® laOO 

Southern Flour continues in demand at buoyant prices. The 
8tit)r)lv Is light and holders are very firm. Sales since our 
laA; 400 bbl«».. In lots, at $12.10@$18.60 for poor to good, and 
|i:^..>t^,l6.75 for good to very choice extra brands, per bbL 
CaniKlian Flour continues scarce and wanted. Rye Flour con- 
Unu»>s in good demand. Including the Superilne at $a60<&$7.90 
viiT bbl Sales 1.500 bbl«. Corn Meal has been in fair request at 
|4.im'7A$5 for Western, $5(g^5.10 for Jersey, $5.20 for City, $6.40 
lor Miirsh's Caloric, and $5.45<g>6.60 for Bnnd/wlne, per bbl. 
Sole:) QtiO bbls., October 20th. 

Should any of the readers of Th« Fahhxb desire other articles 
a«Med to this list, if tliey will drop me a lino. I will hereafter 
give the wholesale or retail prices of such oommoditiea. 

Thb annual meeting of the National Wool Growers AssocUtloa 
haa been called to meet at Cleveland, 0., on Wednesday, Nov. 14. 

Wb learn just aa we go to presa, that the Greeley prize Ibr the 
beat grape for general cultivation, was awarded to the Coneord. 
Farticulart next month. 

Special Notices. 

Tna ItrrTATnonr Blactok«t— Still maintolna ita clalma to 
superiority In every respect New CaUlogue, testimonials, prices, 
ic, sent for two stampsw Addreaa,iv. Wiliiama, MoBtdair, Kew 
Jersey. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Batxs or ADViBTiaiKG — $2.50 per square, or 26 cents a line per 
month; one column, each Insertion, $25.00. Displayed adver- 
tisements and onta inserted at the same rates. Special notieeai 
00 cents a line. 



WHY AND BECAUSE. 



SBCOND EBmON OV 



PSAOnOAL AID 80I£NTIFia 

FRUIT CULTURE, 



OK^I^IjSIS xc. jb^ksr. 



OF THE DORCHESTER NURSERIES. 



1 Vol. 8yo., mmtrated, Price, $4. 



The publishers have the pleasure to announce a now edition 
of this elegant and popular work, which, according to the ex- 
pressed judgment of candid and unbiassed critics In England 
and America, evinces the most extensive research, observation 
and experience ; and which has also excited the lours of rivals. 

QinesTiON 1. Why were communications made, both verbal 
and written, forestalling Judgment against tliis book before Ita 
publication l 

Akbwes. Because ^ It Is a reliable guide In iill cases of doubt 
and dlfllculty."— iV. Y, Herald ; and " is nu evident improve- 
ment on sucn works, as Barry's Fruit itarden, and Downing's 
Fruits of America." — A Philadelphia Horticulturist. 

Qcraa. 2. Why did a journalist embody the substance of those 
commnnleatlons In an unfavorable notice, put lu typo before tha 
volume was Issued ? 

Anb. Because It "Is finding good approv.M In our State."— Ca/f- 
fomia Farm4r ; "does not mention the Mnffaeiue of I/o/ti' 
euUure^ The IloriicuUurist^ nor T/if O'drdner^s Monthly.'^ — 
Hovty'9 MagoMine — and contains a *' larger amount of useful in- 
formation tlwn any other treatise we iiave met"— /'orWafwi 
iV«««. 

QuES. 8. Why did an editor and nurservman swear that he 
would "write such a slaahlng notice as would kill' the book ?" 

Ah*. Because It ** goes to the root of the mtkHQvy—ChicaffO 
Journal; "explains the details of this fine ait." — Wv^rceMtcr 
Spy J "bears evidence of extensive reading and research." — /fw- 
raiNM Yorker; " is a practical and well'wi-ltten manual."— .V. 
y. Post; and no pomologist should be without iC—Hotton 
TrafiMTipL 

QuKS. 4. Why were large sums offered for its suppression 
Awa. Because "the book cannot otherwiso than prove invalu- 
able." — Cincinnati Joximal of Cotnmercs. 

For sale by aU bookaellera, or, sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of $4. 

!<££ Sl SHKPABD, 

nov-it BOSTON, MASS. 



WBKKIiT PRAmiE FARJnTER.— The Oldest 
and the best in the Gn'at Northwest will commence ita 
27th year of publication January 1st 1S67. .FREE UNTIL JAN 
UART, 18671 All new subscrfbers for 18C7, st>nt in previous to 
January 1st will receive the balance of \^^ FKEE from time 
the names are received. Subscription $2.00 i>er year. An extra 
copy given for duba of & $2,000 In premiums given away. 
Sample copies sent free with full particulars, to those desiring to 
* Address EMERY & CO., 

192 Lake street Chicago, His. 



secure dubs. 



niAPIiB liBAVES. 

"^BEE — a specimen number of "MAPLE 



tha 



FREE— a specimen number of "MAPLE LEAVES,'' 
cheapest, most entertaining, and Instructive 

In tlia world. Addresa, with sUmp, BLACKIE 4 CO., 74# 
Bniadway, New York. nov-lt» 
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A FARMER'S STEAM BOILER, At. 

PITEJSTED n TIE UIITED STATES ASd ENOUND. 

/^ OME AT LAST I An app«ntns so long needed bj BTOGK- 
\J OBOWEBS, POBK MAKBBS, MILKMEN, DAIBY- 
MEN, ukd In &et €Ul eUutu^ where Cooking^ Heating, Steam- 
ing, Boiling, Disttlling, Ac, are required. 

Thia new boiler eomblnet all the adyantases of the best p<nta- 
ble caldron and iUraaee with the Steam Boiler, Still, Betort, Ac 
It will therefore be seen at a glanee that it aec<lmmodates itself 
to the wants of all elassesw 

If alike the kettte,its oapadtjla nnlimlted. Ovtr 400 Aom 
^liready been 9old, No fkrmer can afford to be withoat one. It 
Is nniversallf conceded to be the onlr practical, simple, cheap, 
and perfectly safe thing In market Fonr sizes sre now mann- 
fketored and kept coBStantly on hand. Prices, complete for 
wood, 140, $10, $70. and $100. Goal flztora extra. 

dT* Giroalars giring details, adrantsges of Cooked Food, tes- 
timonials, Ac. lent free by enclosing stamp for postage. 

N. B.— A libend discount to dealers and agents, who keep one 
to show. D. B. PBINDLE, Patentee A Proprietor, 

, nov-lt East Bethany, N. Y. 



NB1¥ UrORK ON GRA.PB CI7I«T17RB. 

IN PEE88, AND NSABLT BEADT ^ " PEAOTICAL 
OBAPE GULTUBE.** By John Phin, antbor of ** Open 
Air Grape CJnltore." Price $1.8fi. 

American News Gompany, 119 Naasan Street, New York, and 
John Phin, Havana, N. x. nov-lt 



PRXSBJSRTTB YOUR JPRXTIT, 

sPEiraEB's 

FATEHT flELF-aEALDre 




ROONESTEfl 




FRUIT JAUS. 

THE MOST RELIABLE, 
A. Perfect Buooess. 

The Easiest to Open and Close* 

inu FMdaoefhe Oroatest ladKort 
FetfeotYMiiiuii, withoat whieh 
Fniit will not Keep. 

I^ir* Gonanlt yonr Intereeta and boy 
I no other. Wholesale headquarters, Na 
1 28 Exchange St 

OOLEMAirtBABHEB. 



TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 



$55.00 WHeeler & Wilson, or QroTor & Bater 

For Sizteen ITew Snbflcribeni to the 

NEW YORK OBSERVER, 

BeA»re tke Flmt of Jmmumrr Next* 



ON and AFTEB JANUABT 1, 1867» w« abaU twpOn 
•fsrbteen new Qnbseriben. Nearly 

TKRBB SITNDRBD HKAOKINES 

hare been given as Preminms by na. 
Sample copies and drcnlars sent to any address y^Mi 

Temu— $8»60 a Tear, in AdTanee* 

manmv b. kobsb, jr., ^t go., 

MTU $7 Fuk Bow, now Tortu 



A DIRONBAO 6RAPB NVBSKBY AND 

SUPERIOR TIICES AT I<OW PRICJBS. 

Torty thousand Adlrondao Grape yines, of 1, 9. and 8 yesn. 
The earUest and best Natire Grape. 

Also lona, Isrsella, Allen's Hybrid, Delaware, Diana, Concord* 
Creveling, Cayahom, Hartford Prolific, Maxatawnay, Mik* 
Sogers* Hybrid, Rebecca, Sherman, Union Yillagev Ac 

Sample Tines, secnrely packed, and sent by mail when ordered. 
Priced and Descriptiye Catalogue sent on appliention. 

JOHN W. BAILEY A CO., 
oet-8t Plattsburg, Clinton County, N. T. 



6RAPB VINBS. 

1f\f\r\ r\f\r\ G»APE vines for BALE.--<Vmi- 
AJ\J\J^\J\J\J cord, $70 per 1,000. Norton's Vir- 
ginia, Hartford, Diana, Ives' Seedling, Delaware, and all other 
sorts in proportion. Doolittle's Blaolc Cap Raspbernr Plaits 
only $15 per 1,000; by the 10,000 only $IOl 8«nd stamp far 
Essays on Grape Culture, and Catalogue, to 

DR. H. BHRODEB, 
oct-St Bloomington, III 



ROOKS FOR FARBIBRS. 



For Solo at tlio Oillee oftlae Amorlean Farmer. 



Allen^s Fsrm Book ^ |l..i« 

Allen's Rural Architecture l.fA 

Bridgman*B Fruit Manual 75 

Bridgman*s Toung Qardenor's Assistant S.i>? 

Brown's Field Book ot Manures I'j) 

Buist's Kitchen Gardener i.i-o 

Bnfr's Garden Vegetables 2. ro 

Canary Birds, Manual for Bird Keepers M 

Coles' American Fruit Book • 75 

Dadd's Horse Doctor i .%) 

Dadd's Cattle Doctor i>j 

Danas Muck Manual i(* 

Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 8 »> 

Downing's Cottage Architecture 'i.t»i 

Darlington's American Weeds and Usefkil Plants 1.7^ 

EyerySody's Lawyer \.f) 

Farmer's ETery Day Book •. . . $ •) 

Farm Drainage— French v*i 

Field's Pear Culture VJi 

Flax Culture M 

Fuller's Grape Culturist IW 

Hop Culture *) 

Gardening at the South i.^a 

Horseana his Diseases, by Jennings ...-. IM 

Horse Doctor, or Completo Farrier IS 

Horse Tsming, by Barey 15 

Johnson's Elemen ts l . 25 

Johnson's Agricultural Chemistry i .75 

Klippart's Land Drainage i . w 

Klippart's Wheat Plant i.w 

I^nigstroth on the Bee .* 2.ii0 

Manual of Agriculture, by Emerson and Flint IM 

Miner's Poultry Book M 

Miss Beeoher'sDomestio Receipt Book i.fio 

Munn's limd Drainer 75 

My Farm of Edgswood ioo 

Onion Culture 25 

Our Farm of Four Acrsa 80 

Phin on Grape Culture i.M 

Pardee on Strawberries T5 

Qninby's Mystery of Bee Keeping 1.80 

Rogers' Scientific Asricnlture ] .00 

Sloan's Homestead Architecture, 200 engnyings 4no 

Ten Acres Enough 1.50 

The Practical Shepherd, by Randall w^ 

TheFarm i.ufl 

The Garden i.co 

The House i.w 

The Bam Yard 1.(0 

The American Rose Culturist M 

The American Florist's Guide 75 

Tobacco Culture ?? 

Todd's Young Farmer's Manual 1.50 

Tucker's Annual Register 80 

Wet Days at Edgewood iiO 

Woodward's Country Homes i.W 

Woodward's Graperies and HorticultunI BuOdlnga l.'>0 

Woodward's Grapes and Wine i.:« 

Wax Flowers 8.U0 

Yonatt on Cattle 1.50 

Youattonthe Hog l.M 

TOWktlOBtteHMM LM 
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IX.X-T7eiTIlJlLTJEI> CJIlT-AJLiOOTJE 

OF 

HARDY BULBS, 
FOR THE A1TTUHX OF 18 66, AND 

IT-LORA-L O-XJIDE, 

Is now pablidMd. It eontaiBB deAcriptions of the best 
Hyadnthi, Tnlipi , Croomet, Liliai, fto., 

With ftall deeeriptloiis and pUin and toll dlreotions for Planting, 
rultnre, Prioet, Ac Illastrated with namerona fine engravinga, 
aod a beaatlfol colored plate of the 

Single and Double Tnlip and Sdlla. 

Mr importationa from the best Bulb Orowersof Holland are this 
»eA.«()n larger than ever before, and I flatter myself the finest lot 
uf Bulbs ever brought to this country. 

THIS CATALOGUE AND GUIDE 

U puhlishod for the benefit of my customers, and I will forward 
1: to every one as rapidly as poAslble. To all others, I charge 10 
ct.ntsporcopy,whicn Is not half the cost Postage prepud to 
siil. All lovers of flowers who design to plant Bulbs tola lisll 
vrill find it to their interest to obtain my catelogue. 

Addr•fl^ JAMES YIOK, 

B«p-tf Bo6]i6fter, BT. T. 



lONAI lONA! lONAl 

ADIRONDAO! ADIRONDAO! 



T<a-n.A,iaT. T.A i ISRASX^XiA I 



w 



oflSsr for sale a very large and well grown stock of the 
above 

Ne-w Varieties at Orape Vines, 

p-own from single eyes, in b<»ders having strong flbroos roots 
sDd well ripened wood, which cannot fidl to give satisihction to 
tho^ who may (kvor us with their orders. Pnces moderate. 

A 1m the older varieties. A very fine stock of Concord, Diana, 
Hartford Proliflo, Cieveling, Delaware, CaUwba, Isabella, Allen's 
Hybrid. 

Urge stock of Standard Pears, mostly four yean old, strong, 
handsome, thrifty trees, many of them extra siie. Also, Dwarf 
t^t;rry, Standard Cherry, Plums, Aprloota— a large supply. 

eitra'vrT>erry Plants*' 

AcTieultarlit, BuBselTs FroUflc» Triompbe de Gande, WUson's 

Omameiital* 

Wniow, Weepinc Mountain Ash 
[Norway Bpruoe, Balsam Fir, Austrian 
I foot— eheap. Beedlings of Chevy, Apple and Plum. 
Catalogues fbmlahed on ^plication. 
^t-2t W. df T. SMITH, Geneva, K. T. 



^ew American Weeping 
f; vH^mary Leaved WUlow/N< 
i'Qe,8to4ft>et-«heap. See 



PH1I<ADEI<PHIA, 

TIIE LARGEST, BEST, AND MOST PRODUCTITB 
Hardy Baspberrr. Stood unprotected 16 o below, and lOi « 
a^ove zero, and averaged ever $19 per bushel the past summer. 
^etcalns Early and Acrlcnltnrlat Straw 
berrlea-^VllMii'a Early and KlttatUnny 
Blackberrlea* 
^her Tlnta, Pla&ta, and Traea Ibr salek Sendibr Catalogoaa 
Prutis. ^ "» WILLIAM PABBY, 

-glJP^t Clnnaminson, N. J. 



S^ 



PREmVHE FARM GRIST mi.1.. 

r^^:;^^ cheap, and DUBABLE.— win grind an kinds 
k^A ^ ^^ npldly. Is adapted for all kinds of horse power. 

WM. h, BOTBB& BBOTHEB. 



oct-tf 



THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT 

IV TEE VEITEB STATES. 



OVER FORTY THODSAKD HOI IK USE!! 



GEO. A. PRINCld A CO.'S 

MELODEON8. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO.*8 

AUTOMATIC ORflANS. 

GEO. A. PRIirCE A CO.'S 

SCHOOL OKGANS. 




WITH MANUAL SUB BASS! 

OomMning all ot their Bapeat ImptoTtmeatt : 

IMYlded Swell, Graduated Swell, Baaw Tennto, Onan 
Helodeon, ftct ' 

The Basso Tenuta Divided Swell, and Graduated SweD, can 
only be obtained in Melodeons of our manufkcture. 

Can be ftmnd at all the principal Music Stores throu^ont the 
United States, Canada, and the British Provinces. I7o other 
musical Instrument ever obtained the same popularity. 

Mannfhetoty, corner of Niagara and Maryland streets, BnflUo^ 
New York. 

Wholeaale depot, 89 Washington street, Chieago^ HI. 



We now maanlkeinre over fbrty dUVerent styles of the Melo- 
deon. Organ Melodeon, School Ornn, Automatic Orsan, Ae., and 
daring the exlatenoe of our mannilMtory, have sent forth 

A OSSATER JfUEBER OF DTSTRUMEITS 

than the whole of the other maanfketories In the TJnIted States 
o(nnbined! And we have the proud satlsfkction of addlne. we 
have never had an Instrument retomed firom any Imperfeetlona 
or defldency In construction. 

C^ Our New Illustrated Catalogue, Just Issued, la sent, free 
of postage, to any applicant 
9" Address orders or eommnnleatioas to 

GEO. A. PRINCE St CO., 

RnStUo, N* T«9 or 
GEO. A. PRINCE dk CO., 

Clkleairo, 111. 
An Melodeons of our manufhetafe, either sold by us or dealers 
In any part of the United SUteaor Canada, are warranted to be 
perfect In every respect ; and should any repairs be necessary 
before the exphration of FITE TEABS ttom date of sa^ we 
hold ourselves ready and willing to make the same ttte of charge, 
provided tiie injury Is not caused by aeddent or design. 

Agents for the sale of our Melodeons may be found; in all prtn- 
dpiaottlM tad towns iatteUaltadSlftleiMdOMuidik ooUn 
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ions GRBAT FAMIIiT SBITINO RI A€HINB« 



GTWER& BAKERS 



ELASTIC STITCH 

SEWING MACHINES, 

Aie Bnpdrior to all othfiis for the following leasons; 

1. They 8ow dlreet from the spooli, and require no rewinding 
of thread. 

S. They are more easilj understood and OBed, and leas liable to 
deranfrement than other machines. 

8. They are capable of exeentins perfectly, withont change of 
adjuatment, a much greater yanety of work than any other 
machine. 

4, The stitch made by these machines is much more ilrm, 
elastic and dm«ble, especially upon articles which require to be 
washed and ironed, than any otner stitch. 

0. This stitch, owing to the manner in which the thread is in- 
wrought, is mach the most plump snd beautiftil in use, and 
retains this plumpness and beauty even upon articles f^qnently 
washed and ironed until they are worn out 

ft. The stmetnre of the scam is such that, thouffh it be cut or 
broken at intervals of only a few stitches, it will neither open', 
run, or ravel, but remain firm and durable. 

7. Unlike other machines, these Iksten both' ends of the seam 
by their own operation. 

8w With these machine^ while silk is used upon the right or 
face side of the seam, cotton may be used upon the other side 
without letbcnlng the strength or durability of the seam. This 
can be done on no other machine, and is a great saving upon all 
articles btitched or made up with slltc 

9. These machines, in addition to their superior merits as 
Instruments for ^ewing, by achanee of adjustment, easily learned 
and practiced, execute the most Deautinil and permanent em- 
broidery and ornamental work. 

OB07E& ft BAK£B 8. K. 00. 
495 Broadway, New York, 
ap-tf or, 48 8tate St., Bochatter. 



THE 
MOTHER 



S 



J U R N A 



L J 



AND FAMILY VISITANT, 

U a Monthly Magazine for Mothers and the Household, embellish- 
ed with Engravings and Music. It is practical in purpose, sub- 
stantial in matter, attractive in style, and ftirnishes a salutary 
Christian Literature for the Family. To aid Mothers in theh* 
noble but difBcnlt work, and to make the household healthy, 
happy, usefkil, and good, is the object of Tiu Jouknau 

ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF A TEAS. 

Fiye eopiea, $7. Ten copies. $18. Single numbers, 15 cents. 
Agents wanted in every church, town, and village, to secure sub- 
scribers. Direct aU letters to MOTUERSWOUUNAL, 
•ep-tf 600 Broadway, New York. 



CHESTER WHITE PIGS 

F OXi S A.ILiX:. 

SENT BT EXPRESS TO AU PARTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

FOB OmOULABfl AND PBICE8, ADDBE88, 

V. P. BOTEB k 00, Chun Tr«o, GhMtar Co., Pttm. 

Jj-tf . 



CHB8TBR HFHITBS. 

rpHE SUBSCRIBER, the original shipper of this popular 
JL breed of swine, continues to fill orders from his extensive 
stock and other well selected and premium stock on ruasonable 
tenna. Send for a circular embracing all necessary information 
for breeding and management. Address, TliOS. WOOD, 
Mp-8t* Doe Bon, Chester Co., Pa. 



mUMB 



KN 



L£. 



NG 



'IM£. 



KNITS A STOCKING SUBSTANTIALLY COMPLETF- 
it sets up its own work, knits the heel into the stockini; a.d 
narrows off the toe, leaving only a small opening at tho hot L 
and no hand-knitting. It knits any size, without reiTiM\r.); 
needles, from two loops, forming a cord, up to its ftiU capacity; 
widens and narrows by varying the number of loops, and km;? 
the Wide Single Flat Web, the Double Flat Web, the l'!.i;a 
Ribbed Flat Web, and the Fancy Ribbed Flat Web, with u\- 
vedgea. 

NO OTHER MACHINE IN THE WORLD CAN DO ANY 
OF THESE THINGS : 
It KniU Shawls, Hoods, Nubias, Sacks, Breakfast Capes, Jsclc- 
ets, Shirts, Undershirts, Drtwera, Children's Cloaks, Ii< y's 
Suits, Comforts, Smoking and Skating Caps. Snow Shoes, L< :;- 
gins, Affghans, Cravats, Suspenders, Purses, Tidies, Glove*, Mit- 
tens. Ac, &C.. Knits a Yard of Phun Work in Tkk MiNVTifr : 
a pair of socks complete in half an hour. For Families, W.-^.i 
Growers, Manufacturer^ Merchants, Ac., it is the most monry 
making and labor-saving invention of the age. 

IT IS SIMPLE, DURABLE, AND EASILY OPERATED. 

The Sewing Machine is confined to sewing together part« of 
fabrics. The Knitting Machine actually Manuftetures the faV 
rics and fashions them Into garments. Its owner thus pock^u 
ALL Tm PBOFiTB. Womcn are earning from $15 to $25 per W' t^ii 
knitting Hosiery and Staple and Fancy Worsted articles. Th? 
Farmer doubles the value of his wool by converting it into kLit 
goods. His girls or boys prepare it for the market without r i- 
pense. From 100 to 150 per cent profit on every article prodnnd 
Dv it. Highest Premium Gold Medals awarded it at the late Far 
of the American Institute, New York, thk xxbibitiom or ms 

MaSSAOHDSBTTS charitable ABSOCIATIOlf, BoeTOH — THZHIGUFST 
rBEMIUM AT KVXBY StATS AND COUkTT VAO. wheTS it hsS bttd 

exhibited, bolipsimo all OTm» m aobikxa. 

8ALXB BOOMS. 

Rochester, N. Y., 26 Smith's Arcade. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 800 Main Street 
Cleveland, O., 48 Public Square. 
Cincinnati. O.. 146 West Fourth Street 
Detroit, Mlchlgan^58 Jefferson avenue. 
Chicigo office, 79 Washington street 
St Louis, Mo., 24 North Fifth street 
Davenport Iowa, 24 North Brady street 
^ir~Send for Circular, enclosing stamp. 
LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MANUFACTUBIKG CO. 
au-tf RooHMTXB, N. Y. 



AGBNTSy ATTKNTION ! 

I WISH AGENTS— competent to caQvaaa kbA eB«ge otha« 
to canvass in every county in Western New Tont, to k11 
the best book now published. 

^^ Tried and True ; or, I^aiv and I^ojralty.^ 

One Agent reports FIFTY-ONE orders in five days. One, 
TWENTY-SEVEN in two days. Another, TWENTY-TWO in 
one day. Just the book for the times. Great indnoemenu 
offered. For fill particulars, address, 

W. J. HOLLAND, 

oct-2t Springfield, Msm. 



r. 



DR. B. S* BEIIiliER, 

DENTIST, 

ALWAYS READY TO ATTEND TO THE NBCE8SIT1F8 
_^ ot those desiring Dental Services, and the public are assor^d 
that for promptness, as well as quality and price at work be 
will give entire satis&ctlon. 

TEETH EXTBAOTED WITHOUT PAIN. 
Call and see ua. Bemember the nnmbei^-orer 
69 STATE 8TBEET, B0CHS8TEB, N. T. (Wtet Kdt.) 



ART AND PASTIMB. 

OB TWENTY -FIVE CENTS, I will send by znaiL free, 
_ directions whereby any one can master the btftotifal art 
of either Antique, Oriental, or Qredan paintine, OraameQial 
Leather, or Cone work. WM H. WHITB, 

tep-tf Soath Windsor, Oomk 
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MAirVFACTVRER OF 

BOARDMAK & GRAH PATEKT IMPROYED INSULATED IRON RIM AND FRAME 



FILL, nilB, MELLOW TOIE-EASY AID ELASTIG TOICH, ELEIAIT AID ORIAMEITAL II APPEAIAIGE. 




a (5. 

▲T THB. 

WABEBOOHB, OOBNEB OF BBOASWAT AID ITOBTH FESBT 8TBEET, ALBAITT, K. T. 



The INSULATED IBON ^IM AND FRAME PIANO 
FORTES are nnecnuUed In all that oonatitatea 

A PBBFECT INSTBUimBNT. 

Thef are all made nxMl«r the saperTlaion of Mr. James A. 
■Gray, who haa heen engaged In the bosineBa over THIRTY 
jeen. 

Address, 



oct 



These Piano Fortes have reeeived 

TWENTY GOU UEBALS All HPLOMll 

ftom the different Fairs and Institntes. 

An Ulostrated Gironlar will be sent on application, firom which 
a person can select with ftill confidence that as good an tnstim> 
ment will be sent, as if the person selected for himself. 

iimi. nicCAisiiEOM, 

(Snecessor to NKessm* Boardman, Oray, 4c Co*, 

AI.BANT, N. T. 




DOTY'S 
CLOTHES WASHER, 

> nsinff boiling-hot suds, sayes three-fourths 
' the labor and time^takea out all the 
dirt--no sore hands— no foetid air-<no in- 
jury to the clothes. 

**It really merits all the gnod that can 
be said of it"— iZuroi Sew Tork^. 

THE UNIVERSAL 

^ CLOTHES WRINGER, 

^ WIM 

COG- WHEELS, 

'^wrings clothes almost dry, without ii^nry 
to the most delicate garments, and never 
gets tired or out of oi^er. 

^^Exdnsiye right of sale given to the first responsible appli- 
cant tcom each town. 
Send for Circulars, giving wholesale and retail terms. 

R. C. BBOITNINO, General Acont, 

82 CovnhAXVt BrmBsr, Nsw Tobx. 
oot4i (OpiNMitoM««tato*BotoL) 




AOENTS UTAICTBD 

FOR THE NB1¥ UNION U. S. MAP.— A Copper- 
plate County, Raihroad, and Battle-Fleld Map, showing 
eveiTthing from the Atlantic to the Pacific; 88 by M inches; 
and for the 

REBELLION BATTLE BOOK. 

A profusely illustrated, 700 page, royal octavo, One Yolume 

History of the Civil War, with V» distinct battle descriptions. 

The best book for agents extant And also for Hundreds of New 

Maps, Charts, Engravings, and Photographs in great variety. 

*^ b. H. LLOYD A CO, Publishers, 

oet-8t No. 81 John Street, N. Y. 




WOO]>-SAWING HIACHINBRTr.-P^MER»8 
HOESE-POWERS, Ac., Ac. For Illustrated arculara, 
containing description, ACjAc, address, ,, ,^ , ^ ^ 
^ *^ J. W. MOUNT, Medina Iron Worka. 

aept-tf MediBa,OriMtiis<^NrT. 
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FOR 



THE PBAOnOAL FASMEB'S OWV PAPER 



TliG C&eapest and Best Aiiriciiltiirai aEd 
cnltnral Paper in Aierica. 



caoiciuLATEs nr evert state ajto tebritort. 



One Copy, One Tesr. $1.00 

FireCopleB " ** 4.00 

TenCopies " ♦* 7.50 

and any larger number at the lame rate, or BEYENTrr-FIYE 
Oentaeach. 

Cr* A FREE OOPY TO THS 6ETTEB UP OF ▲ CLUB 
OF TEN. 

• 4^¥ • 

TABLE OF PREMIUMS TO AGENTS 

FOE 

Siiliscribers to thejmerican Fanner, 

1 Taeker> Annnal Register, 6 at 80o each .... $ 80 

& Miner's Domestic Poultry Book '60 8 

S. ▲ Free Copy of Tub Fabmxb for 1866 or 

1867, unbound 1 00 10 

4 Manual of Agriculture, or any book worth 1 00 10 

n. Bound Vol Am. Fakmxb for 1866 1 86 12 

6k A beantlftil Steel Engraring of Qen. Grant. . 8 00 80 

7. A beautiful Steel Engraving of Pres. Linoola 8 00 80 

8L A set of Agricultural Books, worth 6 00 80 80 

9. Both of the above Engravings 600 84 88 

10. A Choice CoUecUon of Flower Seeds 6 00 84 88 

IL " u u « 10 00 84 60 

18. An Agricultural Library 10 00 84 60 

18. Barometer, WoodmlTs Mercurial 10 00 84 60 

14. " " ** 18 00-40 60 

15. Webster's Pictorial Dictionary, latest edition 18 00 40 60 
16i Fifty Colored Fruit Plates, difl^rent, bound 18 60 40 60 

17. Choice Poultry, any variety, one trio 15 00 60 76 

la An Agricultonl Library 16 00 60 76 

19. Barometer, Woodruff's Mercurial 18 00 60 86 

80. An Agricultural LSbrny 80 00 70 90 

tt One hundred Colored Fniit Plates, all diifer- 

ent,bonnd 86 00 80 180 

t9. An Agricultural Library 86 00 80 180 

». Frsaklin Sewing Machine 80 00 100 140 

84. An Agricultural Library 80 00 100 140 

86. Two hundred Colored Fmlt Plates, all differ- 
ent, bound 60 00 160 800 

fl«. An Agricultural Library 60 00 160 800 

SQrover A Baker Sewing Machine 66 00 186 886 

Lamb Knitting Machine 65 00 800 860 

89. Pure Bred Merino Ram 100 00 800 400 

80. In addition to the abore, 

TWENTY DOLIJLR8, IN CAiH, 

wfil be given to the person who ^sanda i& THE LAROE8T 
NUMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS to Tn Fauob bifor4 Me Ut 
day qf February^ 1867. 

C^ Postmasters, and sll friends of agricultural improvement 
■n reapectfhily solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Address, JOBIV TURNBR, 

Pnbllsl&er and Proprietor^ 
Boelieater, N* T. 



WA.NTB19 
l,000 FARMERS! 

To Sell M:^ Pi].l>lica,tioiu3, 

THIS FALL ABTD WIKTER, 

Either on a Salary or Commission. Would engage a few who cai 
devote only a part of thefar time to the business. Address, 
W. J. HOLLAHD * CO., 
noY-lt SpringfioU, Mass. 



A.GENT© l?rAJVTEI> 

FOR THE 

NEW UNION UNITED STATES HAP. 



A Copperplate, County, Railroad, and Battle-Field M^ shov- 
ing everything from the Atlantic to thePacUie; 88 by 66 
inches ; and for the 

REBELLION BATTLE-BOOK 



roval octavo. One Yohnn^ 
distinct battle descripticmt. 



A proAisely illustrated, 700 . 
History of the Civil War, with 
The best book for agents extant 

And also for 

Hundreds of Ne^r IKapti, Cluurta, Bn^rmwlnga, 

and Pliotoffraplis in Great Variety* 

H. H. LLOTB * 00«, 

nor Pablithen, No. 21 John Stnet, N. T. 
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The year grows old, and wanes to its dose, 
Like weary mortal greyed and bent with age. 
Who, tired of cares and life's nnfroitAiI wage. 

Impatient waits the honr that brings repose. 



The days are riiort, and seem to wane apace ; 
The noonday son shines slantwise down the hill, 
The air is sharp-the Uteet tinkling riU 

Is firmly closed in winter's stem embrace. 



The streams are bridged, and ponds are all aglore 
With polished fields that tempt the skater's skill. 
From distant woods and forest covered hill, 

The woodman's ax sounds sharply on the air. 



Hie rumbling wheels grate harshly on the ear; 
While cutting winds firom fkrthest Northland blow, 
Or noiseless runner cleaves the yielding snow 

With which December shrouds the d3rlng year. 
B«Ifiwi, Me. o. ■. B. 

WORK FOR THE MONTH. 



With December the winter montlis set in, and 
the work on the farm, is reduced to the homestead. 
The ground gets frozen hard, to gather rigor for the 
coming year, and we must retire ourselves to store 
our minds with a fresh supply of knowledge, which 
we can only obtain by careful reading and study. 

The fiirmers of this country generally allow them- 
selves to t)elieve, that with the coming in of the 
winter months, the chief business and duties of the 
year to them, at least, are done, and with self-con- 
gratulation, the suocessfnl husbandman looks b^ 
upon the spring's busy plowing and seeding, sum- 
mer's noon-day heat, and evening balm, the perse- 
vering hoeing, and cultivating, giving place to the 



autumn sickle, and the triumphal gathering into 
the gamer of the frxuts of his labors, and com- 
placently assures himself, that the season of rest 
has come, and on the whole, he is right. What 
person, society, or community, has earned a better 
right than the farmer, to a little recreation from toil 
and care, but the truth is, it is not that we have ac- 
quired a right to a little relaxation and pleasure, but 
that the stem grasp of necessity, the cold, dreary, 
bitter, stormy winter, warns us to discontinue our out- 
door labors, and betake ourselves to our comfortable 
homes and firesides, where we can take rest for our 
bodies, and find time for thought. 

Thought— That is it. How many farmers sver 
imagine, that it is our duty to think, that the eve- 
ning of the year, is the time that God gives us for 
restrospection or reviewing of the past, and laying 
plans for the future, not that we would infer that 
American farmers do not think, or that they are less 
intelligent than farmers of other countries, for we 
believe otherewise, but we do affirm that the winter 
m<niths should witness to the agricultural manufac- 
turer, a more earnest thoughtfulness and syste- 
matic improvement, in all that is true, and good 
and noble, and as we said, in the January number : 
" It is well we have these land marks — these way- ' 
stations on the track of time, where we can stop for 
a moment to take a note of the extent of our travels, 
and whither they are tending. They afibrd a good 
opportunity to take a new start for the future. Wise 
is he who learns by the past how to act in the 
present." 

From these preliminary remarks, it will be readily 
perceived that our idea of the work for the month 
partakes of a more intellectual bias, than have our 
notes, from month to month, of the departing year. 
The proper work for the month, is first and most 
important, attention to the tuants a/nd comfortM of 
our domeetie animals. See that their every want is 
well supplied, let the food and water be regularly 
famished, and we would here suggest tliat a variety 
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ot food would be relished by them, and add greatly 
to their permanent improvement. Too much atten- 
tion cannot be paid to ventilation and the cleanli- 
ness of animals in the winter season, and for this 
reason, the farmer should be well supplied with a 
good stock of sweet, well kept, wholesome straw, 
and the stables and sheds constantly cleansed and 
well Jittered with fresh straw at regular intervals. 
Nothing like 

System— -in all farm work, especially in wintering 
animals, as then the temptation is resisted of taking 
our own ease at the warm fire side, to the neglect 
of their comfort. 

HouasHOLD DuTiBfl — ^Wehave no sympathy with 
those occasionally found husbands and fiarmers 
sons, who think it is beneath their manliness to 
wait upon the wamm folks. It is their duty certain- 
ly to bring in all the wood and water needed, to do 
all the milking 3ven to the stripping of the udder, 
which no good milker will neglect, and in fiict to do 
all in their power to relieve the ever arduous duties 
of the faithful farmer's wife. There will be time, 
during the long montlis of winter, many hours, 
which when every physical duty being properly 
performed, would hang wearily on our hands, if not 
turned to good accotmt by thought, laying plans for 
the future, and careful reading of reliable agriciiltural 
books and papers. Every fiarmer's household 
should have a room, where those who have the 
leisure can retire for reading, writing or study, and 
this should be called the 

LiBRABT — ^Nothing adds more to the comfort, 
and happiness, and general appearance, of a fimner's 
house, or speaks more for the intelligence of its in- 
mates, than a book case or a few shelves well supplied 
with good agricultural, horticultural and other 
books, and here we would suggest that the farmers 
write, for 

Our Owk Paper— It cannot be possible that the 
year has flown, and left nothing peculiar or interest- 
ing to mark its passage. If anything has occurred 
in your agricultural experience of interest to you, 
if any new idea has been tried, and has proved a 
failure or a success, why not take pen, ink and paper 
and jot it down, for the benefit of The American 
Farmer's fiunily . Give us plain, simple statements 
of fiMSts, as they have occurred, and thereby benefit 
others with the knowledge you have gained by 
practical observation. Bfany hours, too, can be profit- 
ably spent in 

The Workshop or Toolhoubb— which should 

be on every farm. When the stormy blasts are 

blowing, attend to the repairs that have been poet- 

*K>ned from time to time. If the seed drill wants 

nding, or the cultivator a screw, now wiU be a 



good time to attend to it, and you will soon find, 
that it will be one of the pleasantest rooms on the 
farm. 

Akd ere the close of this month, we trust you 
will do one thing more, for yourself and us, and that 
is, that you will speak a good word to your neigh- 
bors, about The Farmer, renew you> own subscrip- 
tion, and send the names of your Mends along, so 
that we may have the pleasure of wishing you all, 
" A Happy New Year," in the January number of 
The American Farmer, for 1867. 

WESTERN MIOHIQAN. 



Messrs. Eds. — ^This Eastern shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, is to me a very interesting part of the world, 
especially this particular point. When I came here 
seven years since, there was not 100 acres, under 
even the widest cultivation, within a circuit of 10 
miles diameter ; but we had fourteen sawmillB, and 
the necessary stores and shops, with 1,700 inhabi- 
tants. These mills have since been enlarged and . 
improved, and seven new ones added, all now in 
full o})eration, three more in building, and several 
sites purchased fbr that purpose. We shall ship 
this season, near if not quite, 200,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, besides large quantities of hewed timber, lath, 
shingles and railroad ties. We have now, 5,000 hi- 
habitants, two large propellers, making each tri- 
weekly trips to Chicago, carrying freight and passen- 
gers, one large side-wheel steamer, ditto, a semi-daily 
tug to Grand Haven, an hourly steam ferry across 
Lake Muskegon, besides scores of sail vessels con- 
stantly coming and going, and making in all, sixty 
arrivals into our harbor, in one day last month. 
And though agriculture has not kept pace with this 
general improvement, the fact is preculiariy interest- 
ing to nxe, that the whole world seemingly, are now 
adopting my ideas -advanced timidly and generally 
scouted, seven years since, that this whole region 
from St. Joseph to Grand Traverse, was designed by 
Nature for a fruit garden. And I have the further 
and more gustatory satisfaction this season to par- 
take abundantly of strawberries, peaches, grapes, 
and all the small i^uits from plantings, made with 
my own hands as well as of the finest of field and 
garden vegetables all grown on land which I took, 
not from the hand of Nature, but covered with 
grubs, brush, logs and stumps, as the all-desolating 
lumbermen left it, thinking there was no further 
use for it, except to help hold the world together. 

MuBkegon, Mich. & B. P. 

BoKES. — The simplest way to prepare bones for 
manure is to break them into small pieces with a 
hammer, and mix with an equal quantity of earth 
or ashes, when they will decompose. 
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THE HONEY BEE. 



WBirmr ros tbi jjoBiour rAJum, bt **c. s. 



Thk " Mystery of the Honey Bee/' was treated of 
in the numbers for April, May and July. In the 
first article, the "Mystery" was held to be solved, 
though the two other writers thought it untouched, 
as did ako many readers. Yet its author stated 
that the solution is the result of long observation, 
is founded on known fiBM:ts,and exhibits the Creator's 
law of operation in the case. The /octe are not 
stated ; indeed, the experiments made are not report- 
ed, and the *' laws of nature that govern Honey 
Bees," are not seen to be derived &om any &cts and 
experiments. The reference of the author to Dal- 
ton's Human Physiology of 1864, gives no support 
to his solution. This is palpable to every reader of 
Dalton, in the edition of 1864, (to which he referred,) 
or of the two preceding editions. 

It has long been known that there are three sorts 
or forms of bees in a hive, the gtteen, the drone, and 
the ioarker. It is the received opinion of naturalists, 
and stated in the July number, that the queen is a 
perfect female, the drone is only male, and the worker 
is a female with an ovary not developed, so that 
Bae is only fitted for the maternal care of the family, 
and to accomplish the work. The queen and the 
worker have each a sting ; the drone has no sting. 
The workers are very numerous, build th^ cells, and 
collect the honey. The queen deposits the im- 
pregnated eggs in cells made for them ; larv» of 
the workers having the smallest cells, for they are 
the least in size ; the drones having larger cells, and 
the queen a longer cell, for she is longer than a 
drone. The drones do no work, and live on the 
honey collected by the workers, till after the swarm- 
ing, when the workers unite in speedily killing 
every one, stinging them to death. When the 
queen is taken away or is killed, the workers tear 
down a cell of the larva of a worker and build a 
larger cell around that larva, give it abundant food, 
of a gelatinous and stimulating quality, and that 
larva grows into a queen, possessing the true form 
and characters. Here is no mystery to be solved. 

The bees act according to the nature and instincts 
the Creator has given them. How the workers dis- 
tinguish a drone larva &om the worker. Is not 
known ; and so of many other particulars. The 
Instinctive powers of animals are wonderful, always 
effecting the designed end, but they are a mystery 
only in the sense of our ignorance. Why do the 
foorkers build their cells of the hexagonal form, ter- 
minated by a pyramid whose sides have the angle 
which mathematicians prove to give the greatest 
strength? Why does the dog, not a grass-eating 
animal, eat and swallow a certain grass for medicine ? 



Instinct, is the cause ; and this, without instruction 
or experience, leads infallibly to beneficial results. 

It is considered as an established &ct, that the 
queen is eimply and only a femaU. She lays eggs 
fecundated by the drone for queens and workers. 
The queen is a perfect female, and workers are unde- 
veloped females ; and the workers' larvae are capable 
of full developement into queens by the operation of 
the workers as already stated. Hermaphroditism is 
found, not in bees, but in some snails, the barnacles, 
some spiders, and more of the inferior dassee. 

It is also maintained by high authority, that the 
queen, before impregnation by the male, lays drone 
eg£B, or eggs whose larvae are invariably changed 
into drones; a mogt remarkabie fact when the pro- 
visions in nature to secure fecundation are so 
abundant, and the statement will doubtless here- 
after be shown by facts not to be percisely true. 
To use up this statement, the author in the April 
number gave a solution more mysterious than the 
mystery itself. There is no evidence of his assertion 
being true, that the queen, as hermaphrodite, could 
produce and lay only drone eggs ; or that the drone 
eggs or their larvse, are changed to workers by any 
operation of the queen or drone, or both of them. 

The prevalent opinion of distinguished naturalists 
is here briefly presented and will, I hope, be more 
approbated by your readers, as it half taken some 
time in several months to come at the fieM^ts and 
principles. I should refer to some writers out of 
The American Farmer, if I had the liberty. 



HOW WE FARM IT IN THE 
COUNTRY. 



GENESEE 
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MI8CELLAN0U8 CROPS. 

There are other brafiches of husbandry to which 
the Genesee farmer, occasionally turns his atten- 
tion, but which can hardly be considered a part of 
our regular agriculture. 

TOBACCO. 

There have been two or three seasons when farm- 
ers were considerably excited on the subject of 
tobacco culture. The high prices which prevailed, 
and the brilliant anticipations of some enthusiasts, 
who figured a yield of a ton per acre, and a ready 
sale at twenty-five to thirty cents per pound, induced 
a number of farmers to embark in the culture of 
tobacco. A few, by heavy manuring, and high cul- 
ture, reached a ton per acre, but the minority fell 
fBi short of that figure. Then, instead of a ready 
sale, at high prices, most of them had to keep their 
crop over, and the same the next season, and the 
next, until they began to be anxious to seU at ar 
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price, and finally were glad to let bayere select out 
the better portions of their tobacco at ten to fifteen 
cents per pound. Thus exploded the great tobacco 
bubble. I noticed but one small tobacco patch in 
the vicinity of Rochester, the past season. The 
great mistake was— fiumers Mled to grow the 
quality of tobacco produced in the Connecticut 
Valley. I am not prepared to say, that it is to be 
regretted, that tobacco culture proved unprofitable 
in the Genesee country. I believe that it is more 
elevating, mord conducive to the moral imprcnre- 
ment of the farmer, to grow such crops, only, as are 
a blessing to mankind, rather than those of doubtful 
utility. 

BBOOM CORN. 

Broom com is raised to a considerable extent, and 
with Mr profit, since the price of brooms has ruled 
so high. Many farmers make up their brush into 
brooms, during the winter, thus realizing greater 
profit from their crop. The plants are slow in 
getting started, and require more labor in the first 
hoeing, after which the culture is as easy as that of 
Indian com. 

THE MILK BUSHOBSS. 

Quite a number of farmers, in the vidnity of 
Rochester, find profitable employment in producing 
milk for the supply of the city. At the present 
prices of milk— «ix to seyen cents per quart — a 
milkman, who imderstands his business, can make 
every cow average 60 to 76 cents per day— gross— 
the year round. To increase the quantity of mUk, 
brewer's grains, and distUlers slops are carted from 
the dty and fed to the cows, both summer and 
winter— milkmen asserting that the best of pasture 
will not produce as much milk as the above feed. 
Coarse bran, mangel wurzel, and other watery 
roots, are also fed to them. 

One would suppose that milkmen would be satis- 
fied with diluting the milk thus, before it comes 
from the cow, but it is asserted that in some parts of 
ths country they add water, freely, after it is in their 
cans, and use a patent compound to give it color 
and consistency. I hope, for the honor of the 
Genesee country, that oti/r milkmen are not gulity 
of such dishonest practices. 

Here I close my series of articles with the title, 
'**How we farm it in the Gtenesee country." In these 
articles I have aimed to relate in a plain, simple 
manner, without exaggeration or literary pretension, 
our routine of farm labor, and in some instances, 
have suggested improvements. 

I presume that there are localities, where they 
farm it better— raise larger crops— and realize greater 
profits. Again, there are sections where the soil is 
more sterile — the markets poorer, or more diflScult 
of accees — farming in a lower state, and the labors 

" the hnabandman less adequately rewarded. But, 



still, I think that farmers of all sections may gain 
wisdom trom a free interchange of experience 
through this great mouthpiece of the agriculturist 
-The American Farmer. 

ROCKINGHAM COUNTY, N. H., FAIR. 

MESSiRS. Eds. :— The first Annual Exhibition of 
the Exeter Agricultural and Horticultural Society, 
was held in the town hall in Exeter, on the 9th and 
10th of October. It being a new society, and the 
first exhibition, every member, and even those who 
were not members, were very much interested, spar- 
ing no pains to render the hall as attractive as pos- 
sible. The morning of the 9th opened cloudy, 
dampening the prospects for a good time. But clouds 
and wind, or even rain, will not retard the progress 
of a good cause. At an early hour the products of 
mother earth, and the handiwork of the ladies b^an 
to pour in, and in such quantities that the com- 
mittees were almost at a loss to find room for it all, 
and long before noon the spacious haU was full to 
overflowing. 

The show of apples was splendid, &r elceeding 
the exx>ectations of all. There was a fine display of 
pears, grapes, &c. Potatoes of endless variety. 
Com large and small, yellow and white, big cabbage ; 
beets. that "cant be beat"; turnips of different 
kinds, some thirty-six inches in circumference; 
Pumpkins that " were some pumpkins." A large 
display of squashes, marrows, hubbard, turban 
crookneck, mammoth, &c., some weighing nearly one 
hundred pounds. Theshowof poultry was good, com- 
prising Brahmas, Leghorns, Black Spanish, Bolton 
Greys, Natives, &c. Year old Brahmas, weighing 
from six to eight pounds, chickens five months old, 
laying eggs every day. Turkeys and ducks looked 
well. There was also a fine display of eggs. Then 
the bread and butter and cheese was enough to do 
one good to look at, much more to eat. So of the 
wines and jellies. Then the fancy department; 
all I can say of that is, it was splendid ; showing a 
vast deal of interest on the ladies part, they sparing 
no pains or time to make the new society a suooess. 

There were many other things of which I cannot 
speak at this time, for I am taking up too much room 
in your or rather " our" paper already. But let me 
urge the people in every town to form agricultural 
and horticultural societies for the purpose of in- 
creasing the interest In these departments. It is a 
noble cause, and it should be sustained and encour- 
aged, not only by farmers themselves, but by every 
man and wopian in the land. l. 

Brentwood, K. H. 

It is said that twenty-five tons of carrots can be 
raised on one acre of land, and that this amount is 
equal to eight tons of good hay. 
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SORGHUM GROWING. 



W Mi v ima vox tbi axibioah rAxtaa bt " a. f.,^ bsasihotok, h. j. 



Messrs. Eds. : — ^A few remarks on the subject of 
the prodaction of sirap and sugar, by a practical 
producer, may not be without interest to the readers 
of Thb Ambricak Farmer. I have raised sorghum, 
and assisted in the manufacture of it for five years, 
and find that there is nearly as much to be learned 
now as there ever was. In the year 1862, sorghum 
had scarcely been seen in Central New Jersey ; and 
molasses made from it was as rare, almost, as sheet- 
ings from Northern cotton. But in that year a few 
mills were - introduced, and since then the cane 
enterprise has grown, until now almost every farmer 
raises enough cane to produce molasses for his own 
family use. It is certainly more pleasant to have a 
barrel of good, home-grown molasses in one's cellar, 
than to run td the store every week or two, and 
get molasses of inferior quality and superior price. 

Cane requires a warm and rather dry soil, shelly 
or gravely is best ; day or wet places should be 
avoided, as they produce rank cane, making very 
inferior sirup. The seed, which should be of the 
best kind, without any mixture with broom com or 
similar plants, may be planted in drills, or in hills 
like com. 

As the season for planting is past, I wil\ dwell 
more upon the gathering and manufacturing. 

Stripping is the chief part of harvesting. A great 
many men have contrived and patented a great 
many strippers, costing from a few shillings to as 
many dollars. Some are arranged to cut the top 
from the stalk, strip off the leaves, and cut the stalk 
from the ground, all by one blow. Others will only 
cut off the top and leaves ; but all claim to be the 
most perfect instrument of the kind in the world. 
But I would advise any one having a piece of cane 
to strip, to let the patent strippers alone, and make 
himself a light wooden sword with a straight blade, 
with which to do his work. The patent ooncems 
are all made to strip both sides of the stalk at once, 
and therefore requires considerable care and time 
to strike the stalk right every time. With a wood 
en blade one side may be stripped at each blow, and 
the whole done in the most expeditious manner. 
After stripping, take a large knife and cut the heads 
off, below the top joint ; then cut the stalks and 
bind them in medium sized bundles, with two 
bands. Thus by doing one thing at a time, you will 
get your crop harvested sooner, and with more satis- 
faction, than if you undertake to top, strip, and cut, 
all at once. 

With regard to manu&cturing. Here it is done 
by one man, who owns mill and pan and charges a 
share of the product, or a certain cash price per 
gallon. The rate this season is two-fifths of the pro- 



duct, or thirty-five cents per gallon. It requires con- 
siderable experience to produce the beet results in 
all cases. The machinery used in this section is the 
Victor Mill and the Cook Evaporator, both made in 
Ohio. The syrup is, or should be boiled to a density 
of thirty-eight or forty degrees by Baume's sacchsr 
rometer. At this density there is little to fear of 
its fermenting or souring through the warm weather 
of the summer season. 

NOTES FOR THE MONTH, BY ''8.W/« 

WRITTBH FOB THB AMBBIOAK TAMMJOL 



FARMERS AND THEIR CROPS. 

A letter from Cayuga county says that the com 
crop in the old town of Scipio, except near the lake, 
" owing to the cold August and September, is not 
worth one-third of a sound crop." The wheat crop 
is fair, but little more than enough for home supply 
is now grown there ; other crops are fair, but pota- 
toes are rotting badly. Seneca county is a wheat 
growing soil proper. Tet we hear of but one farmer 
who had grown 1,500 bushels of wheat, and another 
who will have nearly 1,000 bushels, and this is in 
Fayette, the crack wheat growing town in the 
county. The majority of farmers there will not 
have 100 bushels of wheat to sell, and some none at 
all; barley is now more extensively grown, than 
wheat, even there ; fiEirther south in Romulus, I hear 
of but one farmer who has over 100 bushels to sell, 
and he is near the lake shore. In the north towns, 
much barley, oats, and com is grown, but very little 
wheat. I asked a Pennsylvania German farmer the 
other day, why they did not grow more wheat now in 
Fayette, since they were no longer invaded by the 
insect. He replied, the farmers have got rich and 
lazy, aU the smartest of their sons have gone west, 
and the lazy ones carry on the old farms. This I 
suppose accounts for the great enterprise of the 
farmers of the fiar west, who now make the great 
wheat and com crops. And it would seem that the 
farther west, the greater is the industry and enter- 
prise ; Califomia, but a few years ago, imported her 
breadstuffs from Chili, now she exports millions of 
bushels of wheat to England, all the way round the 
Hom ; while here on the Atlantic slope, wheat and 
fiour are at famine prices for home consumption ; 
and but for Califomia we could not claim to be a 
wheat exporting nation at this time. 

Although there is much soft com in this county, 
even the Dent variety has well ripened, that was 
planted early, on a well manured, well drained soil. 
I asked a &rmer tw» years ago, how he had the 
patience to grow com on a wet field without first 
underdraining it ; he depended on the season, and 
was well satisfied with a small crop, as a reward f 
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his labor. This season he had hardly a bushel of 
sound corn. Oats will grow on almost any soil with 
even slovenly culture ; hence we have a great many 
oats-selling farmers ; when a man brings in oats to 
sell to villages, it is prima facie evidence that he 
is a poor farmer ; John Johnson has often bought 
both oats and com to feed to fatting cattle and 
sheep, but he never sold a bushel. 

Wheat was once as easily grown as oats are now, 
but we have no longer a virgin soil, and the finest 
tillage with the aid of well prepared nitrogenous 
manures are indispensable to the success of a wheat 
crop ; hence it is that so many farmers have quit 
growing large fields of wheat. Potatoes which do 
so much to lessen the consumption of wheat flour, 
hav« yielded well this season, but the rot is upon 
them, and they will be scarce and dear in the spring. 
Even the early Yorks, dug before the rains, are 
perishing with dry rot, while the later varieties. 
Garnet Chili's often excepted, are rotting fast, 
especially when grown on clay soil. 

There can be no doubt that the farmers in the 
dairy regions will make the most money this 
season ; being impressed with the fact that Indian 
corn is not indigenous with them, they plant only 
the small early varieties, and but little of that ; al- 
ways manuring it highly and planting it only on 
warm, weU drained soil ; hence farmers there, gen- 
erally have com enough to fsA, their dairy fed hogs 
even this untoward season. 

THB FROHIBITORY EXCISE ON GRAPE BRANDT. 

A California correspondent of the New York 
World writes from San Francisco, that a great meet- 
ing of the grape growers of four of the grape grow- 
ing counties was held at Napa City, to set forth and 
remonstrate against the grievousness of the burden 
which haa been laid upon the grape interest by the 
last Congress. Under the new law the tax imposed 
upon brandy distilled from native grapes, is raised 
from 40 cents to $2.00 per gallon. It is impossible 
under that tax to continue the manufacture of grape 
brandy, as it amounts to an absolute prohibition. 
Hereafter if this tax is continued, the grape growers 
must lose all that portion of their crop which can- 
not be used for wine. Their pumice, piguet, sedi- 
ment, and refuse grapes which forms a large portion 
of their material, cannot be used for wine, and must 
be entirely lost, as long as the present tax on distil- 
lation is in force. There are now thirty stills in the 
fifth collection district, and no public warehouse con- 
venient where the brandy can be held in bond ; and 
if stored by the distiller, the duty must be paid forth- 
with, or it is liable to seizure.*^ Under the present 
law the loss to the vine growers will amount to 
one-fourth their gross products. The correspondent 
"•iySf " as the vine interest, now in its infancy, has 



abundantly sho^Ti that it is destined with anything 
like careful nurture, to become one, if not the gppeat- 
est interest on the coast, the onerous injustice of 
strangling it while in its growth, and struggling 
into favor, is manifest." Such a tax is not only the 
death of a great branch of rural industry, but also 
a legislative premium held out to illidt distillation 
and smuggling? When Congress placed a prohibi- 
tory excise on the distillation of whisky from 
grain under the farcical plea of increasing the reve- 
nue, temperance men were pleased with the pre- 
tence, and it undoubtedly saved millions of bushels 
of com, to feed the country at a time when it most 
needed it ; but as refuse grapes and the pumice from 
wine vats, cannot supply the place of grain in the 
animal economy, why should the distillation be thus 
tabooed ; many other branches of domestic industry 
instead of being burdened by taxation, are protect- 
ed by high tariff, which increases the price to the 
cost of the consumer. Is it either right or financially 
wise, that American brandy an article so necessary 
in medicine and in the arts, should be thus taxed 
to prohibition, while so many other industrial 
interests are encouraged ? 

THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS AT CLEVELAND. 

This meeting on the 14th November, of the wool 
growing magnates of the land, brings to mind the 
recollection of the days, auld lang sine, from 1821 
to 1833, when year after year the cotton and woolen 
manufactures kept Congress in a state of perpetual 
siege, clamoring for increased duties for protection. 
In 1816, Mr. Calhoun the Mephistophiles of the South, 
generously voted for the first protective tariff on 
cotton fabrics, but he refused in 1821 to vote any 
farther increase, and afterwards became a pestilent 
nullifier. But the effect of increased protection was 
very much like that of brandy on the sailor ; when 
half seas over. Jack was asked what he wanted 
most, he replied more brandy ; it was just so with 
manufacturers before Congress, the more protection 
they got the more they needed ; the result was the 
more they got, the more they spent and lost by 
reckless expenditure, and the less they worked ; and 
it was not until the tariff was annually reduced 
under the provisions of the compromise act, that the 
cotton manufactures began to recover from their 
debauch; industry, economy and great improve- 
ments in machinery, now became their true legiti* 
mate protection, and cotton manu&cturers only grew 
richer, as they made goods cheaper, and so fiir from 
needing protection from without, they soon became 
exporters of cotton goods to South America, China, 
and other parts of the world, successfully competing 
with the English manufacturers in foreign markets. 
Protection to American industry is a very seduc- 
tive phrase to the ncophite in political economy ; 
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but it has always proved that those trades which 
were protected least have succeeded, untU since 
the inflated prices induced by the late war and the 
depreciation of the currency, not only American cot- 
tons, but manu&ctured wares, and machinery of all 
kinds, were exported from these United States to 
all paxj^ of the world ; 'tis true, and pity 'tis 'tis 
true, that owing to the present inflated state of 
things, our country has become " the poorest to buy 
in, and the best to sell in," of any other country in 
the civilized world ; but I would ask how is restric- 
tion on foreign trade going to help us 1 How can 
Buenos Ayres buy our wares, if we refuse to take 
her wool in payment, and if we prohibit foreign 
wool, to raise the price to benefit our wool growers, 
we also increase the price of cloth on the whole com- 
munity, and even the feuTuer must pay it, for he has 
now got bravely over spinning his own wool, and 
making his own cloth. 

But the Cleveland Convention has this in its 
&vor, the Government needs revenue, and must 
have it, hence a duty on foreign wool wiU be levied 
to the extent that it can be made productive ; and 
the duty for revenue will be incidental for protec- 
tion, and this is as much protection as the patriotic 
wool growers will ask, but the Aforrill tariff is a 
prohibitory tariff, as Mr. Morrill himself confesses, 
that its provisions impose a duty on foreign wool 
equal to seventy-five per cent on its cost. The effect 
of such a tariff will be to give the trade in foreign 
wool to Elngland, and to shut out the manu&ctures 
and the staples of the United States from those 
countries, for the benefit of FSngllBh trade and 
manufiu^tures. 

AN XNCBBDIBLB HAT CBOF. 

The New England Farmer is responsible for the 
report that an acre and a half of poor land in St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., produced thirteen and a half tons 
of fine timothy hay this season. The land was 
plowed in August, 1865, top-dressed with forty-five 
loads of yard manure, well harrowed and sown with 
three pecks of timothy seed, and fifteen pounds of 
clover seed, and again harrowed and rolled, it yield- 
ed eight tons of timothy the last week in June, and 
five and a half tons more the first week in September. 
As much Italian rye grass has been grown to the acre 
in England by the aid of weekly libations of sewage 
or liquid manure. But any thing like such a crop 
of timothy has never before been reported by the 
agricultural press. 

Pba straw is richer in oil, albuminous or fiesh- 
forming matter, than the straw of the cereals. The 
woody fibre is also more digestible. This fully 
accounts for the repute in which it is held as fodder 
for sheep and cattle. 
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As the year is drawing to its dose, a review of the 
past season, relative to its bearing upon the hop 
crop, will better enable us to see where we stand, 
and to profit, in future, by the lessons which it 
teaches concerning the culture of this plant. Farm- 
ers were so discouraged last spring by the damages, 
which, from different causes, their yards had sus- 
tained for the three preceeding years, that many 
gardens were left without cultivation. In many 
instances hop gardens had been partially or wholly 
destroyed, the effect of early cutting the vines at 
picking; though these gardens are generally pro- 
nounced " winter-killed," yet it is a well established 
fact, that hops are never " winter-killed," unless they 
are previously enfeebled from loss of sap, (their life- 
blood,) by cutting the vines near at the root, when 
the crop is harvested. This evil can be entirely pre- 
vented, and cannot therefore be classed among those 
with which the farmer is obliged to contend, when 
engaged in the culture of hops. The ravages of 
the aphis, during the past three years, have been 
grievously felt. However, each year their depreda^ 
tions have been later in making their appearance, 
and at the same time, remedies that are pretty 
effectual, when thoroughly applied, have been dis 
covered here, and others, long used in foreign coun- 
tries, introduced ; so that with a little labor at the 
right moment, finrmers can protect their hop gar- 
dens from this plague while it remains with us, 
and we may hope for its final departure at no dis- 
tant day. 

It seems now, in view of the high prices which 
hops are bringing, and are likely to bring, that farm 
ers will resume their hop planting with vigor, and 
prepare to contend with enemies as they appear. 

The present crop has been mostly sold to specu 
lators at from 45 cents to 55 cents per pound. The 
brewers have bought few, as yet. The yield proves 
to be lighter than was generally anticipated. A 
very few gardens have yielded 1,500 lbs. per acre. 
A large majority have fieJlen far short of an average 
crop ; not more than 500 lbs. per acre. Some have 
produced one or two hundred weight, and some 
have not borne. The average yield this year may 
be set at 500 lbs. The quality is considered fair, 
and this smaU yield, at fifty cents per pound aver- 
ages $250,00 per acre for the whole of the land 
devoted to hop culture in this country. In 1864, 
13,000,000 lbs., of hops were grown in the State of 
New York. This year there will be less than 10,- 
000.000. Now there are no old hops in the country, 
and no possibility of importations, as the crop is 
short, both in England and on the continent — in 
England, leas than one half of last year's crop. 
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From these indications, and from the fact that the 
consumption of hops is rapidly increasing in this 
country, the future prospects of the hop-planter are 
fjBiTorable. In fiuct, for some time to come, this must 
be the most paying crop raised. The great improre- 
ments in other branches of agricult\ire have been 
graduaUy introduced into general use, during the 
last twenty-five years, and the best of them were 
stoutly resisted by the ignorant and bigoted for a 
long time after their adoption by the more enlight- 
ened part of the community. It took ten years of 
the most persevering industry to induce a general 
use of the horse rake, and so with all the best 
machines we have. This is an age of progress, and 
the improvements in raising, drying, and baling 
hops will sooner go into general use than the horse 
rake or threshing machine, which paved the way for 
the introduction of other improvements. 

The question is frequently asked, " Will not the 
high price of hops, and the great profits,' stimulate 
an over-production that will run the business into 
the ground V* We answer, " Not while there is a 
foreign demand." Our hops are admitted free of 
duty, into the English market. The freight, to be 
sure, is against us, but the price of land here, is only 
a tenth of that of the English planter, while this 
land of ours produceB more pounds per acre, ef hops 
that are in England acknowledged to be thirty p&r 
c&nt stronger than theirs. Thus the advantages 
more than counterbalance the disadvantages. The 
kiln, illustrated in the November number, of Thb 
American Fabmkr, invented by Edward France, is 
such an improvement over the usual methods of 
building kilns, that it should be used whenever a 
new kiln is erected. It wastes none of the lupulin, 
or resinous flour, which constitutes the strength of 
the hops, making a saving of from one to three 
pounds to every kiln dried and saves the worst part 
of the labor. With these improvements hops can 
be produced of fine quality at 10 cents per pound, 
and pay as well as a grain crop. When the planter 
has his yard and kiln properly arranged the labor 
and expense is about the same i>er acre as growing a 
crop of com. ' F. W. COLLINS. 

OUR EASTERN LETTER-No. 6. 
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The season of active farm operations has closed 
with these late autumn months, and in a few days 
winter in ail its severity will be upon us. The crops 
are aU gathered in, and he who had faith in the 
prophecy that " seed time and harvest shall not fail," 
and proved his faith by works, has no cause for dis- 
content. His harvests have been good, and his barns 



and storehouses are filled with the wherewith to 
keep his fiimily and those of the lower orders depend- 
ent upon him, until ' another return ean be obtain- 
ed from the bosom of mother earth. With the 
advent of winter, his physical energies are not so 
often and severely called into requisition, and time 
can be spared lor mental culture and genexal im- 
provement. The faimer should bear in mind^, that 
his body is not a mere machine, from widch the 
greatest amount of labor is to be obtained, but that 
he is worthy of noble impulses and a better f&te. 
True, his vocation calls for hard continued labor, 
during a season, but there is also a season which is 
his for recuperation, and the cultivation of those 
mental powers which will make him the equal ef 
his brothers, in the other and various professions 
of life. 

Fairs. — ^The agricultural fairs throughout the 
Eastern States, were well attended and were almost 
without an exception entirely successful. There is 
a general improvement manifest among £&rmeiB, 
not only in the kind of stock, but in their methods 
of cultivation ; much of this is due to the fairs and 
agricultural societies, and more to the general cir- 
culation of agricultural papers and publications. 
Farmers read and think more than ten years ago, 
and with thinking and reading, comes a better 
knowledge of their condition and requirements, and 
of the best method of conducting their buuness. 
One thing in connecticn with the annual holidays 
for fanners, which we notice with pleasure, is a 
gradual weeding out of extraneous matter, such aa 
side-shows, exhibitions of various kinds, and the 
many clap-trap devices for getting money, and 
drawing custom with which many of our exhi- 
bitions have been attended. We hope this will go 
on until in ten years from now, we may not even be 
dependent upon horse racing to draw a croyird. 

Agricultural Colleges. — ^Not much is heard firom 
our colleges, that are to be, in New England. Theb 
officers are generally working quietly, and we hope 
efibctively. Owing to a disagreement with the 
Trustees, the President of the Massachusetts Col- 
lege, Hon. H. F. French, has resigned his position. 
The Trustees of the Maine College, hope to have 
the buildings, &c., in readiness to commence receiv- 
ing scholars next Spring. 



Missing Numbers. — ^Any of our subscribers who 
have lost any number or numbers of The Farmer, 
can have them supplied by informing us of the fact. 
As we stereotype every issue of the paper, we caa 
at all times supply back numbers. 

77ie Prairie Farmer says the hog cholera is rag- 
ing in nearly every county of the State (Illinois) 
with great fatality. 
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SPIRIT OFTHE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 
KlSb CultlTatlon. 

The Maine Farmer^ allnding to the subject of "high 
cultivation,** so much talked of and written about, says 
that there is much more talk than improyement. A 
man looks oyer his fkrm, of many acres, and finds the 
whole needs aid, but not being able, at once, to render 
it to all portions, makes no particular effort to improye 
any part The right way— right because alone prac- 
ticable — is to commence with a few acres at a time. 
Get these in good heart the first year, and the increased 
product from them will aid in experimenting on another 
section the succeeding year. In this way the farm will 
soon become renovated, and properly cared for, will 
not run down again as **long as grass grows and 
water runs." 
Oypanm In StaMea. 

Tke Oermantoum TWeyropA says— " Gypsum should be 
sprinkled daily oyer the fioors and tie-ups, to absorb 
the ammonia of the urine. The strong odor observ- 
able on entering the stable on a morning, arises from 
the presence of ammonia, one of the most valuable 
products of stable manure, when properly economiz- 
ed. Gypsum or lime, either slacked or caustic, should 
also be sprinkled over the bottoms of cellars in the 
spring. This will tend to purify the atmosphere and 
prevent many deleterious effects resulting from the 
presence of miasma. After a few days it should be 
removed, and a fresh supply substituted in its place.** 
Protection to Winter Wlieat. 

It is suggested by a Western farmer, says The Mary- 
land Farmer^ that wheat fields may be protected from 
the severe weather of winter by sowing oats with the 
wheat, or rather sowing oats first and cohering theoa, 
and then follow in a day or two with wheat It is 
thought the oats will help protect the wheat daring the 
winter, disappearing, of course, in the spring. Another 
plan is to mulch the wheat, late in the fall, with fine 
manure, or !acking this, with a coating of straw. 
What effect either of these plans may have in protect- 
ing the wheat from the severity of the winter, we do 
not know. One or all of them might be tried on small 
lots of ground, and their comparative merits be tested 
at a trifling expense. As the country becomes divested 
of the forest trees the wheat fields are exposed to 
iucreasingly severe trials from wind and fh>st Less 
snow falls now than formerly, and what does come is 
borne from the wheat fields by the winter blasts which 
career over them since divested of the protection of 
surrounding foresU. 
Care of liOnff-Wooled Slieep. 

The Rural World says, that experienced breeders of 
Cotswold and Leicester sheep say that these sheep 
should not be kept in the same pastures or yards with 
Merino sheep. They say that the odor from the bodies 
of the Merinos is not only offensive but hurtful to the 
English breeds. The long-wooled sheep are little dis- 
posed to roam over the pastures ; they eat what they 
want and then lie down. The Merinos, on the other 
hand, are much disposed to ramble all over the pasture, 
picking a little here and there. The consequent 



trampling of the grass and scattering of the droppings 

of the sheep seems to unfavorably affect the Cot^wolda 

and LeicGsters ; so much so that it is adyised, even 

where they are kept alone, that at least three pasture 

lots be kept so that the sheep may have firesh pasture 

frequently. 

A Tine near tke Door. 

The Mattaehtuettt JPlowman well says that a traveler 
over a country road'would instinctively have his eye 
caught and his thoughts somewhat tangled up.by a fine 
vine growing vigorously near the door of a home. It 
does not matter how small or humble that home may 
be, it is raised in the esteem of any observing passer* 
by holding up the suggestive shelter of a vine. It 
expresses love in the house, thoughtfulness for what 
Is at once gracefhl and appropriate, pure and healthf 
domestic sentiment ; and a spirit of contented happi- 
ness which many a one goes the world over to find, and 
looks for in#vain. Such a simple home ornament as 
this is a token for all men to see, that the dwellers 
beneath the roof it adds expression to, are persons of 
feeling for what is true and lovely, for native refine- 
ment and quiet happiness. There should not be a farm- 
house in the land without a vine somewhere con- 
tiguous. 
Dntcli Ooivs. 

The editor of The New EngUxnd Fbrmer recently 
visited the farm of Mr. Chenery, near Boston, where 
he saw some of the Dutch cattle imported by Mr. C. 
He ^ves the following account of what he saw in the 
stables : 

"Entering the stalls we found a man milking one of 
the Dutch cows. She had been milked twice before 
during the day, and while we stood by he filled a com- 
mon water pail and commenced upon another, the 
milk still fiowing as freely as it did into the first pail 1 
A cow stood near that had dropped a calf a few days 
before, which weighed at birth 118 pounds. And 
another brought twins which weighed at birth 158 
pounds I A three or four-year old heifer stood by, for 
which Mr. C. haPd been offered $1,200. and declined it. 
All were as splendid specimens of cows ss we ever 
saw. Two noble bulls of the same breed, large and of 
most exact symmetry, were also present. Their 
weight must be some 1,700 pounds each.** 

8altln0 Butter. 

A. Raymond, a N. H., correspondent of The MunA 
New Yorker^ gives the following recipe for salting but- 
ter : Take two quarts of good salt, one ounce of sugar, 
one ounce 'Of saltpetre. Use one ounce of the compo- 
sition for one pound of butter. It should be stamped 
and left to cool before putting in jars. Butter prepared 
in this way should not be used for two or three weeks. 
Ton wUl find that your butter will be very fine, as it 
will have no brittle or salty look or taste. By follow- 
ing this course your butter will keep the year through, 
in warm as well as cold weather. 
Potatoes* 

A correspondent of The Sural American reports » 
yield uf 861 pounds of potatoes from four pounds of 
seed, of the Early Goodrich variety. 
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HORTICULTURAL RETROSPECT. 

In a retroepect of the past season, we find that it has 
been remarkable for great extremes of heat and cold, 
rain and drouth. April was seasonably warm, and up 
to the sad, quite dry, when a hea^y rain followed by 
snow, saturated the earth. Leaf buds, and fruit buds 
swelled rapidly during the preyalence of warm, dry 
weather, and appearances encouraged hopes of an old- 
fashioned, early spring. Cherries, peaches, and pears, 
nearly unfolded their petals, and were as forward by 
the aoth of April, as they usually are by the first of 
May. After the rain and snow came frost, and for near- 
ly two weeks vegetation appeared to stand still. Cher- 
ries escaped with least injury. A large proportion of 
the pear blossoms were frozen, and undoubtedly a large 
share of peach buds were killed, although less apparent 
at the time, than with the pears. Grape vines started, 
and were frozen back, and many of the incipient fruit- 
buds destroyed. 

May was a cold, cloudy, rainy month, with quite 
sharp frosts on the nights of the 7th, 14th, 17th and 
24th, all through the season when about all our fruits 
were in blossom. When this fiict is considered, is there 
any reaspn for doubt as to the cause of the fkilure of 
the fruit crop ? Apples blossomed unusually full all 
over the country, but when we looked for the young 
fruii, it did not appear. Is not this conclusive that 
the germs were killed while in bloom ? The stamens 
which secrete the pollen, in the anthers, at their ex- 
tremities, are very tender, and we have often observed 
that they were killed by frost, when the fruit-germs ap- 
peared unaffected. Of course, without fructification 
by the pollen, the germ must cease to expand, and 
eventually fiill to the ground. 

Vegetables grew slowly through the month of May, 
but Jime opened warm and showery, and vegetation 
leaped forward. Never did vegetation grow more rapid- 
ly than during the first half of June. Lima beans are, 
usually slow to germinate, but some that* we planted 
the first day of June, were up in five days, and nearly 
every bean grew. But it was too late to gain what was 
lost in May, and early vegetables were not early this 
year. We usually have peas on the table, by the 18th 
of June, but we had none this year, until a week later. 
Strawberries commenced ripening the later part of 
June, instead of the early part, and cherries were not 
ripe until the very last of the month. Strawberries 
were a light crop, but pretty good in quality. The 
vines suflTered much from winter-killing, and many of 
the berries were probably killed by the frost while in 
blossom. Cherries were a pretty fidr crop, and had 
fovorable weather for ripening, without rotting, as con- 
stant winds evaporated the dew and rain before they 
had time to affect the fhiit. 

Then came July, with dry, scorching winds— very 
hot, snd with the driest atmosphere known in twenty 
years. Vegetation was less able to withstand the effects 
of the dry atmosphere from its rapid growth In June, 



and consequently suffered more than might have been 
expected, from the brief duration of the drouth. Such 
weather was well calculated to hasten the ripening of 
those fruits and vegetables due in July. Raspberries 
followed close upon the heels of strawberries, and 
under such fkvorable circumstances developed their 
highest flavor. 

August brought another change— a repetition of the 
weather of May. Cold, cloudy, drizzling weather, 
such as we seldom experience In that month, unfavor- 
able for com, tomatoes, Lima-beans, sweet potatoes, 
melons, and all those semi-tropical fruits and vegeta- 
bles that delight in hot weather. Plums ripened this 
month, and were the best crop of that Insect-Infested 
fruit that we have grown in this section in many a year. 
We are really encouraged to hope that the curculio, 
that ineradicable pest which has destroyed the plum— 
the apricot, and the nectarine for many years. Is grad- 
ually leaving us, so that we may again enjoy those 
delicious fhilts. Peaches as a general thing, were a 
light crop, but here and there a locality produced them 
in abundance. They were quite plentiful in the Roch- 
ester market, and good ones could be purchased at 
$2.50 to $8.50 per bushel. 

Potatoes were much damaged by the almost constant 
rains of August and September, which developed the 
rot, to an extent, unequaled In many years. As usoU 
the Mercer suffered the most, and perhaps the Fluke 
next. Along about tne 7th of September, it was notic- 
ed that the vhies were bUghting, and In a few days the 
appearance of thousands of acres was changed. On 
the sandy soil of Irondequolt, where potatoes hare 
been considered peculiarly exempt from disease, the 
rot has been very extensive. From a field of eight 
acres, we w*e able to save only about sixty bushels of 
sound tubers, of marketable size. The Peachblow, 
which was considered the most profitable of otir pota- 
toes, escaped the rot, but has suffered, for two or three 
seasons, from a blight peculiar to that variety. When 
the tubers are about the size of large walnuts, the vine 
shrivels up, and ceases to grow. The vine remains 
green, as long as the sound ones, but the leaves appear 
thickened and curled, and the tubers cease to grow. 
We remember that a similar disease affected the 
Peachblow that was grown here twenty to twenty-five 
years since, and that Its culture was consequently 
abandoned. We are not certain that ms the parent 
of the present Peachblow— but presume it was. Can- 
not some of those gentlemen, who were ^^tpenaUy edu- 
eated,^^ to enlighten farmers upon scientific agriculturts, 
suggest some practical remedy for some of the numer- 
ous diseases which are ennually inflicting such heavy 
losses on agriculturists and horticulturists ? 

On the 38d of September, we had a light trost With- 
in five or six mUesofLake Ontario, its effects were 
scarcely visible; but a little farther back it did some 
damage to tender vegetables. 

September was the counterpart of August, but Octo- 
ber brought a change. The sun became a daily visitor, 
and under his genial influence the atmosphere rose to 
I an almost summer temperature. Glorious weather to 
dig potatoes, and gather winter apples, but alaa! tew 
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had any of the latter to gather. We gathered about 
fifty bushels in an orchard of seTen hundred trees, n6t 
a bushel of which was fair enough to ship. Many fiinn- 
ere had none for their own use. Such a complete 
failure of the apple crop, we do not remember. Still, 
shippers were cautious about paying high prices. Lest 
year's experience taught them that when apples get 
aboTe $5.00 a barrel, in the New York market, a large 
class of consumers do without— and the supply, though 
quite limited, is equal to the demand, at such high prices. 
Four dollars per barrel was the ruling price in Roches- 
ter this year. 

This has not been a good grape season in Western 
New York. The late spring frosts destroyed a portion 
ol the fruit— the cold summer was not fkyorable to 
their highest deyelopment, or early maturity, and a 
killing frost on the 5th of October, finished the Isabella, 
Catawba, and other late grapes, excepting within the 
infiuence of the lake, where they suffered but little 
from the frost, and completely matured afterward. 
Two poor grape seasons in succession, must serve to 
somewhat allay the grape mania, and check the too 
rapid increase of grape planting. All new branches of 
horticulture should haye a steady, healthftd growth, so 
that the increase in demand shall keep pace with the 
increased supply, otherwise there to an oyer-produc- 
tion, a glut, disappointment, dtocouragement, and a 
reaction. _ _ 

''GREELEY PRIZE" FOR GRAPES. 



This Committee appohited by the Horticultural 
Association of the American Institute to award the 
prize of $100, offered by the Hon. Horace Greeley, 
President of the Institute, for the best grape for gen- 
eral cultiyation, reports, as follows : 

Ursi—ThaX it to a matter oi regret that the offer has 
not c&r.ed out more competition from among the 
thousands of persons now usefully and profitably engag- 
ed in the production of thto delicious fruit, of which 
there were but fiye yarieties presented for our exami- 
nation at the late session. 

Second— One of the conditions of the offer was, that 
samples of the fruit be presented for examination by 
the committee, and therefore we were restricted to 
the consideration of such yarieties as were brought 
before us. 

Third—Ai a meeting of the Committee, held last 
year, a scale of points were adopted for our guidance 
in the dectoion on the grape. One of these points was* 
the necessity of healthiness and hardiness of the yine 
and foliage, by which to meant its ability to withstand 
frost and mildew. 

Excellence of the fruit Itself to in our ophiion a point 
of great merit, but of infinitely less consequence for 
the general planting community than healthfUness and 
yigor, hardiness and productlyeness of the yine. 

Fruit growers are generally conyinced of the impor- 
tance of selecting such yarieties as will proye profit- 
able, and everybody understands what is meant by a 
** good market fruit," although it often happens that 
anch are quite inferior to other yarieties in their respec- 
tive classes. 



We believe thto to have been the object in olfoiing the 
premium, and that we were to select, from among those 
kinds that might be brought before us, such a variety 
that could safely be recommended to the millions to 
plant, with a tolerable certainty of being rewarded by 
satto&ctory crops. 

With regard to some of the new and choice varieties 
brought to our notice, as competitors, it will be recol- 
lected that at the meeting of the Committee held in 
September, 1866, we declared ourselves unprepared to 
make any expression, because we had not then a suf- 
ficiently extended opportunity for seeing the vines test- 
ed under vaiyhig circumstances throughout the 
country. Another year has brought us into farther 
acquaintance with the candidates, and better enables 
us to come to a conclusion which, however, may jet 
prove premature. 

On these grounds we have awarded the prendum to 
the Concord— to Exhibitor No. 88, W. H. Goldsndth, 
Newark, N. J.— because we believe that, though of less 
excellence as a fruit than some of its competitors, in 
thto trial it to found, under the most extensive culture 
in every part of the countly, to be both hardy, produc- 
tive, and sattoflMitory in regard to its character as a 
vine ; whUe the showy appearance of its fruit makes it 
most welcome to the million, with whom it to very 
acceptable. For ourselves, however, we must be per- 
mitted to say that we wtoh the fruit were of a more 
refined character, in addition to the admirable qualities 
of this noble vine. 

JOHN A WABDEB, WM. OABFEIfrrEB, 
P. T. QUmN, E WADE 8YLYE8TSB. 

New York, Oct 80, 186IL 

Orafbb.— We are indebted to W. H. Adams, of the 
Oates vineyard, three miles west of Rochester, for some 
choice specimens of the Isabella grape. They are very 
large and compact bunches, and the berries are among 
the largest we have ever seen. Great care and 
thorough culture must have produced these results. 
Mr. A. has our thanks. 



Colored Fbuit Pl^tbb.— Any person sending us 
60 subscribers, at 75 cents each, will get' 50 plates of 
these colored fhiits and fiowers, beautifhlly bound in 
one volume. Thto fine price should be taken by many 
of our horticultural fHends. 

^ ^ ^ 

Bulbs that are yearly moved and flowered in the 
open ground rarely seed; but if left in the same place 
three or more years, without having been taken up, the 
main or centre flower stalk will generally produce 
seed. Plants, however, that are grown in pots in the 
house nearly always produce seed ; hence such plants 
are advised for operating on.— Sbrtietdturid, 

The largest seed garden in the world is said to he 
situated on the Delaware river, at Bloomsdale, Pa., oc 
cupyin>( six hundred aeries, and belongs to David Lan- 
dreth & Son, of Phltodelphia, and is under the personal 
Bupcrvtoion of the senior member of the Arm. 
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CROWN IMPERIAL. 



Tbx Crown Imperial is far less esteemed than it 
deservee to be. It flowers in April, the bulb throwing 
up a yigoroos stem three feet in hight, prodnclng near 
the top a crown of beautiAil, drooping, bell-shaped 
flowers. The stem terminates above the crown of 
.flowers in a tuft of glossy green leasees. There are ser- 



TRENCHING GRAPE VINES. 




eral yarieties, differing mainly in the color of the flow- 
ers, as yellow, scarlet, red, orange, &c. The flowers 
are cnrions, as at the base of each petal is a cell con- 
taining a large drop, which looks like a fine pearl. The 
fragrance is not delightful. The bnlb is large, with a 
cayity entirely throngh the center, from which the 
flower stem is produced. The bulbs should be planted 
four or fiye inches deep, and about a foot apart. They 
will not always flower the flrst year after planting, 
Every four or flve years they should be taken up and 
replanted. 

LIMING FRUIT TREES. 



F. K. Phosnix, Bloomington, 111., writes to Th£ 
Morticnlturist as follows : — " A neighbor amateur has 
this year grown about a bushel of most delicious Im- 
perial Gage Plums on one tree, passed to him some 
three years since by a brother, who said, * No use for 
him to try to grow plums 1* After it was planted out 
one year the feimily wood-pile was corded up under 
and about it, aud after the fhiit had set, and so long as 
any fears of curculio were entertained, a plentlfiil sup- 
ply of air-slacked lime dust was scattered over the top 
eveiy week, or twice a week. Last year it had a peck, 
and this year a bushel or so— and here you Have the 
whole story.'* 

The writer says he is a profound believer in the cfB- 
cacy of a similar course of treatment, so far as dust- 
ing with lime, Ac, not merely for curculio, but for 
the whole herd of insects, mildew, and fungi generally. 



Db. Wabdeb, in a late address, says that the pioneer 
planter of grapes in the Lake £rie region declared 
that thosie vineyards which were prepared in the most 
thorough manner by trenching, always heretofore re- 
commended, are the most unsatisfietctory in their re- 
sults, and the best and most productive are heavy 
soils that were merely well plowed, and the roots 
placed in holes dug into the hard and previously un- 
disturbed clay, and then flrmly trodden in at planting. 

FRITILLARIA. 



Fbitillibia Melbjlobis, or Chequered Lily, is 
sometimes called the Guinea Hen Flower, on acconat 
of its chequered or spotted flowers. There are many la- 
rieties, differing in color,having various shades ofbrown, 
purple, yellow, Ac, singularly mottled, each variety 
having two colors, curiously mottled in squares. The 
flowers are bell-shaped, on stems about eight inches m 
hight, and bloom in April or May. They look best 
when a dozen or so are planted in a group. Plant the 
bulbs about two inches deep and four or or flve inches 




apart They sometimes prove a little tender, and the 
bulb is small and delicate, easily injured by drying. 
We are indebted to Vick'8 Illustrated Bulb Catalogue 
for the above beautiftil illustrations and description. 

Gbafting Gbafb Vines.— Cut your grafts in the 
fall, put them in a cellar or any place they will keep 
fresh until wanted, ^f one has a grape house, the eyes 
of the vines begin to swell in the flrst week in April ; 
by the last of May or the flrst week in June the vines 
will be in ftill leaf; then is the time to engraft, as they 
will not bleed. Then head down the vine you want to 
engraft and perform the operation the same as on the 
apple or pear. This is the whole secret.— Cbrrespond- 
ent Oardener^i Monthly, 
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STREET SONGS IN SCOTLAND. 



Thb numnen and tnutomB of the lower classes are 
not altogether disagreeable. It is, indeed, a consider- 
able compensation for much discomfort, that one finds 
every evening, male and female minstrels— generally a 
Yiolinist and a woman's voice— singing sweetly all the 
Scottish ballads. Theseare the only concerts the peo- 
ple have here, and they gather aronnd these minstrels 
in laige crowds, nearly all giving i^ penny or half-penny. 
There is a woman who sings every evening nnder onr 
window, who has snch a beantifiil voice that I am sure 
it wonld have made her fortune had she been bom in 
Italy. She sings, without ever getting out of voice, 
the dear old ballads of her country, and with an indes- 
cribable pathos. She is seemingly the daughter of a 
gray-haired old man who goes about with her, and ac- 
companies her voice tenderly with his violin. She is 
about twenty years of age, and has a sweet homely 
Scotch lassie's ftce, and an unpretending garb. No 
orator ever moved a crowd more tlian she did when 
last night she saifg ** Highland Mary.'* A fashionably 
dressed woman, passing with her husband on the street, 
had paused to listen to the singing. She then came 
forward through the hundreds who had collected, slip- 
ped a coin into the singer's hand, and even whispered 
something in her ear. It was probably a request that 
she should sing " Highland Mary." At any rate the 
minstrel broke forth with that old hynm of human love 
just blooming into love divine, and poured her whole 
soul into it. Each note seemed to float up winged 
into the moonlight ; every noise was hushed all along 
the street, and the very surges of the Firth seemed to 
pause. As she went on many a tear must have been 
borne in silence and many a heart thrilled. When it 
was over nearly every one came forward with his or 
her tribute— even the children with their half-pence. 
Throughout the country the old ballad tunes and the 
music of Burns are still sung with accuracy and feel- 
ing by the working people. The fishing people par- 
ticularly, sing them all day long. I have often had 
occasion, roaming about Scotland, to remember the 
best thing that George GilflUan ever said— that Robert 
Bums had set the pulses of the human heart to music. 

DON'T DRIVE THE BOYS FROM HOME. 

MoTHSBS who are disturbed by the noise and untidi- 
ness of boys at home, must be carefhl, least by their 
reproaches they drive their children (h)m home in 
search of pleasure. We give a case In point : 

*< There are those balusters all finger marks again," 
said Mrs. Gary, as she made haste with a soft linen 
cloth to polish down the shining oak again. " George," 
she eaid, with a fiushed face, as she gave the cloth a 
decided wrench out of the basin of suds, "if you go 
up these stairs again before bed time you shall be 
punished," 

«*I should like to luiow where I am to go?" said 



George angrily. " I can't stay in the kitchen, I am so 
in the way ; and I can't go in the parlor for fear I shall 
muss that op; and now you say I can't go up to my 
own room. I know a grand place where I can go," he 
added to himself ; " boys are never told they are in the 
way there, and we can have lots of fon. I'll go down 
to Nile's comer. I can smoke a cigar now as well as 
any body, if it did make me awful sick the first time. 
They shall not laugh at me again about it." 

And so on the careful hbusekeeper virtually drove 
her son firom the door, to hang about the steps and sit 
under the broad inviting portico of the village grog- 
shop. Do you think she gfdned or lost ? 

A SOORE OF CONUNDRUMS. 



Whbn may a loaf of bread be said to be inhabited t 
When it has a little Indian in it 

Why is Buckingham Palace the cheapest ever erect- 
ed ? Because it was built for one sovereign and finish- 
ed for another. 

What is the difference between a summer dress in 
winter and an extracted tooth ? One is too thin and 
the other Lb tooth-out 

What \b the difference between a tunnel and a speak- 
ing trumpet? One is hollowed out and the other hol- 
lowed in. • 

Why Lb forling a ship's canvass like a mock auction ? 
Because it's a taking in sal (sail.) 

Why are the arrows of Cupid like a man in an ague 
fit ? Because they are all in a quiver. 

What is the difference between the deeert of Sahara 
and an ancient shoe ? One is all sand, and the other 
sand-aL 

What kind of leather would a naked Moor remind 
you of? Undressed morocco. 

Why is a Hebrew in perfect health like a diamond? 
Because he is a Jew-welL 

What celebrated convention, would you be reminded 
of on hearing a young lady giving advice to her uncle y 
Council of Nice. 

What is it that by losing an eye has nothing left but 
a nose ? A noise. 

What thing is it that the more we cut it the longer it 
becomes ? A ditch. 

Why is the French fhmc of no value compared with 
the American dollar ? Because it is worth-less. 

What are the features of a cannon ? Cannon's month, 
cannon-lze, and cannoneers. 

What is that which is always invisible and never out 
of sight? The letter L 

What is the only pain that we make light of? A 
window-pane. 

What workman never turns to the left ? A wheel' 
right 

What sort of a throat Is the best for a singer to reach 
high notes with? A soar throat 

Why are balloons in the air like vagrants? Because 
they have no visible means of support 

To be able to govern your children, learn to govern 
yourselfl 
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HOUSEHOLD CARES— No. I. 



** Now, Tom," I said to my husband, " do you want 
me to stay at home with you to-night?" 

"What's to-night?" 

" Why it is Wednesday, and you know I neyer like to 
miss the doctor's lecture ; but of course, if you wpuld 
like me to stay, I wilL It ia only an hour, you 
know I" 

" Oh I go, of course ; don't stay on my account. I 
don't need anything." 

" Oh, dear me, how forgetftd I am," I said. " I have 
not made that toast-water you wanted. Well, there is 
not time now ; but I will tell Fanny to make it'* 

" She can't make it" 

**0h, yes, she can. What! not make toast wate-, 
the simplest thing in the world I a baby could make it I 
but I'll tell her how, of course." So saying, I put on 
my things, and entering the kitchen, I said, ** Fanny, 
your ^master' has a bad headache this evening, and, as 
I am going out, I want you to make him some toast- 
water. You know how, don't you ?" 

" Indade ma'm an' I docs'nt, but its meself that can 
do it. if ye' 8 tell me how it's done." 

** Take a pitcher of Altered water, toast a nice piece 
of bread brown on all sides, and put it while hot into 
the pitcher, place a napkin over it to keep the steam in." 

" Tea, ma'm, I understands intirely— is the * master' 
very sick?" 

" Oh, no ! he will be better in the morning ; take in 
the water as soon as you have made it" 

Having arranged everything satisfactorily, as I sup- 
posed, I wished my husband good bye, and after hav- 
ing heard and enjoyed the lecture, I hastened home, 
feeling somewhat guilty, it is true ; but consoled my- 
self with the thought that Tom. had drank the toast- 
water, and that having taken a nap, his head would be 
better. 

"Well, Tom," I said, on entering our pleasant little 
sitting room, and taking off my bonnet as I spoke, — 
" Do you feel better ?" 

Noticing that he did not answer, and that there was 
neither glass nor pitcher on the table, I said, " Did'nt 
Fanny make the toast- water for you ?" 

Raising his eyes, which had been persistently closed 
since I entered, and giving me an extremely contempt- 
uous glance, and again closing them, he said, " Toast- 
water !" I saw, of course, that something was the 
matter, so I ran into the kitchen to see, and there found 
an immense fire in the range, and the pitcher in such 
dose proximity to the Are, that the neatly folded nap- 
kin stood in great danger of burning. I said: "Why 
Fanny, what do you want with so large a fire ?" 

"To make the toast-water, ma'm." 

" But Fanny, you do not need so large a fire to make 
aUttletoast" 

"True for yc's ma'm; but how was I tokapethe 
thing warm without a Are ?" 

" Why, Fanny, you did not make it of boiling water, 



I said, comprehending the whole thing at 
Did'nt ye's tell me to 



did you?" 
once. 

" Indade, and I did, ma'm. 
kape the steam in." 

" Oh, Fanny, I did'nt mean that," and bursting hito 
laughter, I returned to my husband, who after all, 
quite enjoyed the fun, though poor Fanny does not see 
it, "at all at all," for did'nt I teU her to "kape the 
stame in ?" AUNT B08A. 

DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 



Tbb Uss of Bosax nr WA8Hnro.~In Belgium and 
Holland linen is prepared beautlftilly, because the 
washerwomen use reAned borax, instead of soda, as a 
washing powder. One large handftil of borax is used 
to every ten gallons of boiling water, and the saving 
in soap is said to be one-halt For laces and cambrics 
an extra quantity is used. Borax does not injure the 
linen, and it softens the hardest water. A teaspoonful 
of borax added to an ordinary sised kettle of hard 
water, in which it is allowed to boil, will effectually 
soften the wsiter.—JBhEchanffe. 

Good Linhqent.-^MIx the ingredients in the foUow- 
hig order : The whites of two eggs beaten to a froth, 
a wineglass of vinegar, and one wineglass of spirits of 
turpentine, also one of alcohol, beating all the thne 
of mixing. Excellent for sprains or bruises for man 
or animals. 

Making Coffee without Eogs.— Take the required 
quantity of coffee, and placing in the pot» pour boilinij 
water over it Place it on the Are, let if come to & 
boil, but do not allow it to continue boiling, not even 
a minute. Place on the back of the stove to settle for 
a lew minutes. Pour out a teacupfnl, and return it to 
the pot ; then pour in a very little cold water, and plaee 
again on the back of the stove where it will keep hot, 
(but not boll) till needed. 

Excellent Cake.— This cake should be mixed in 
the following order : One cup of butter beaten to a 
froth, two cups of sugar, also beaten well, the yelks 
of four eggs, and one teaspoonfW of lemon or almond 
essence ; dissolve in a little hot water, one teaspoonful 
of soda, and add it to one teacupftd of sweet milk, aud 
add to the rest, with three cups of Aour sifted, beating 
it well. Lastly, add two teacups of Aour, to which 
has been added two heaping teaspoonsftil of cream of 
tartar^ 

Bread and Butteb Pudding.— Spread butter on 
slices of bread, lay them in a pudding dish in layers, 
with some kind of nice preserves, or fresh fruit, if in 
season. Pour over a nice custard, and eat with a 
sauce. 

Fbuit Cake. — One-half pound of butter, and two 
teacups of brown sugar beaten to a froth. The yelks 
of four or Ave eggs beaten, and added with a teacup 
of molasses, and one of sweet milk. One pound of 
raisins stoned, one pound of well worked currant^*, 
quarter pound candid peel, a little ginger, or any Fpice 
preferred. Stir all well together, adding nearly the 
required quantity ol Aour; then add the well beatcc 
whites of the eggs, or two spoonsful of soda dissolved 
in a little water. To the remainder of Aour nocdoil, 
add four teaspoons of cream of tartar, sift into the 
cake, stir well, and bake immediately. It will take 
between one and two hours to bake well, and perbaji 
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Mitttffi toMe. 



To Oar Patrons. 



The friends of Thb Axerioan Fabmeb will be glad 
to learn that the proepects for a very large circulation 
of our paper were never bo bright aa at the present 
time. We are recelying daily letters from all sections 
of the country informing us that our subscribers are 
well pleased with the paper, and that they will ail 
renew in a body for the coming yolnme, and bring 
their friends along with them, and swell Thb Ambbi- 
CAN Fabmxb^s circle of readers until it reaches fifty 
thousand names. To the thousands of new sub- 
scribers we have already received, we have only to ask 
that they wiQ make the paper known, and act as agents 
for us. . Let all try and do what they can to make Thb 
Fabmbb known in their several localities. 

A lilbena Ofltor* 



VLoiw to Get a Sewlni^ HadUne, or Knltttns 
BfaclUae Iter NotMii£. 



Wb will send Thb Ambbican Fabmbb, and T?ie An- 
nual BegUUr qfHural Affair^y in clubs, at the rate of 
ninety cents for the two ; or in other words, a club of 
ten subscribers at nin^y cents each, will get Thb Fab- 
mbb for 18j57, and also a copy of this beautiful work of 
144 pages, illustrated with 120 engravings. An extra 
copy of each will be sent to the getter up of the Club. 

Bonew^ Your Subscription Early. 



Thu number of Thb Fabmbb terminates our engage- 
ment with many thousand readers, and as we do not wish 
to loose a single name now on our books, we hope our 
friends will renew promptly. The January number 
will be out early, and will be found full of interesting 
articles, and several first-class engravings. Our new 
head for 1867, we think will give great satisfaction, as 
all who have seen it are higlily pleased with this im- 
provement We have endeavored during the past year 
to publish a useftil, practical agricultural journal, but 
propose to excel our former efforts the comiug year, 
and trust that our readers will show that they appre- 
ciate these efforts by renewing early and bringing their 
friends along with them. 

Oar BEarlLct Report. 



Is one of the leading features of Thb Fabmbb, and 
commends itself to every reader of the paper. To get 
perfectly reliable news of the prices of produce, is 
of incalculable value to every farmer, and we are 
pleased to hear, as we have ttom a large number of 
subscribers, that it is giving very great satisfaction. 
We hope our friends will not forget to mention this 
fact about the markets when asking neighbors to sub- 
scribe. Tell them they will save more than the price 
of subscription by having regularly a correct report 
of the markets, which will keep them well posted in 
the price of every fkrm commodity. 

TucKBB^s Annual Register of Rural Affairs, for 1867, 
price 80 cents, for sale at this office. 



Wb have been asked by several. How they can get up 
a Club large enough to take one of these prizes ? Now 
is the time to do this easily. If you can get only fifty 
or sixty subscribers in your neighborhood yourself, 
ask your relatives or friends who reside at a distance 
to help you. Let them get lip a Club among their 
acquaintances, and send the names to you or send them 
on to us with the request that they be added to your 
list In this way you can divide up the number 
required into four or more parts, and with little trou- 
ble get the requisite number. All we desire to know 
is that they are obtained through your infiuence, and 
that they are to be added to your Club, so that you 
may get the prize desired. 

Speak to Tour Nelffklioni* 

Tbll them that you are taking Thb Amebican Fab- 
mbb, and ask them to join your Club for the year 1867. 
Tell them its remarkably low price, and that they will 
gain more than its cost by getting a market report 
which is prepared specially for its columns, which they 
will find perfectly reliable. Send on the names, and 
try and take some of our liberal premiums offered on 
the last page of this number. 

Olnbal Clnbel Form Clubs! 

Dbobmbbb is the month to obtain good success in 
forming larye dubs for Thb Amebioah Fabmbb, and 
by reference to our Premium List, on the last page, 
our friends can see that we offer very liberal prizes to 
aU who are willing to work for Thb Fabmbb, and do 
good and get pay for it Any of our readers can ob- 
tain a first-class prize with a very little exertion, 
at this time. 

Conunence at Oace. 



Thb great secret of getting subscribers, is to com- 
mence early. As soon as this number reaches our 
readers, let all agents and friends who are disposed 
to get up Clubs, commence at once among their 
neighbors to induce them to subscribe for ** the practical 
fJEirmer^s own paper,** for the year 1867. Thb Fabmbb 
is so cheap that every farmer can afford to take it, and 
none ought to refuse when asked. 



That with tUs number your subscription for 1866 
expires, and that now is the time to renew, and also a 
good time to form a Club among friends and neighbors 
Show them a copy of your paper, tell them its mar- 
velous low price, take down their names, and forward 
to us. The larger our subscription list gets, the 
more we can spend in engravings, and in improving 
the paper. Let every reader of Thb Fabmbb send on a 
list of subscribers for the year 1867. See Premium List 
on last page. 
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Piixe Bssays* 



We hope our friends will look over the list of Prize 
EBBays published In the last number, page 850, and let us 
hear from them on all of those subjects. We hare receiv- 
ed two essays on the agriculture of Ohio, and we trust 
our friends in the other States not yet written upon, 
will let us hear from them soon, as we wish to 
publish them altogether. Give us plain, simple facts, 
of the regular practice of fEurming, and local character- 
istics of each State. 

Wanted. 



FiFTT thousand practical farmers to take Thb Ameb- 
CA» Fabmbr for 1867. Let every one of our readers 
try and send in a Club for the coming year. Thb Fab- 
MSB is BO cheap that everybody can afford to take it, 
and the larger our circulation is, the better we can 
afford to make the paper. Form Clubs EARLT for 
1867. . 

To Onr Neiv Subacrltera. 



Wb will send to any of our new subscribers who 
have received the last three months of 1866 free, all of 
the back numbers from January, 1866, for sixty cents. 
All should avail themselves of the full volume, so as 
to have a complete set from the commencement. 



Bound Volume for 1866. 



Will be sent to any person, postage pfud, on the 
receipt of $1.25, or to any of our agents, who will get 
up a Club of Twelve Subscribers for the year 1867. To 
those who have ordered in advance, it will be sent as 
soon as possible after this number is printed. 



of your subscribers, enlighten me on the culture of the 
Blackberry, from preparlnff the ground, to gathering 
the berry, also the best varieties.— IT. Tr., Bristol^ Ohio. 

Eds. Fabmbb. :— ^ou wish to know more about those 
apple trees. Well, Tm no fruitdlogia^ hence I can't 
particularize minutely. They are here styled Paradise, 
and Peck^s Pleasant. It is a honey-sweet winter 
apple, very healthy, pale straw color; t^rO inches is 
about the average diameter. The trees are healthy ; 
limbs grow more up than out, they blossom every 
.other year, when they have a practical appeanmce of 
their name— Paradise. My brother ffrafted three trees 
of the same variety this spring, and now the residue 
Ihnbs bear excellently and fiascmatingly. 

If I get no better advice, 1*11 prune them badly, and 
give them a smart coat of good manure. — O.B.^ mn- 
aylvania, 4 



Ijitermrj Notices. 



Tbe American Fanner In Canada. 



As Ibng as the premium on gold continues, we shall 
send The American Fabmeb to our Canadian subscri- 
bers at 60 centb each, in clubs of Ave or more, or single 
subscriptions at seventy-flve cents. 

If American njoney is sent, our terms will be one 
dollar a year, or seventy-flve cents in clubs. We pre- 
pay the American postage on all papers sent to Canada 
or any of the British Provinces. 

Inqntrlea and Anaw^ers. 



Messrs. Eds. :— I solicit an answer to the following 
throUjCh the columns of The Farmeb: 

1. Can there be sugar or sirup made from sugar 
beets, and if so by what process. 

2. is there a white and red sugar beet, from which 
•near is made. 

I have learned that in some sections West, they manu- 
facture sirup and sugar, from beets, which caused me 
to purchase some seed last spring, which I sowed. The 
beets are looking well, but I find a mixture of white, 
yellow, and red roots. I have not raised beets before, 
and do not know whether I have got the sugar beet or 
not. I purchased mv seed in Albany, in a reliable seed 
store ; they told me it was the eenuine sugar beet seed, 
from which sugar was made.— P., Jliddleburghj i\r. F. 

Mbsbbb. Eds. : — I would like to have you, or some 



WOODWAfiD'S ABOHITEOTURE, Landscape QardeoJng. and 
Bural Art— No. 1, 1867. By O. £. A F. W. Woodward, Kew 
York. Price. $1.00. 

This is the first number of a work which is to be 
published annually by Messrs. Woodward. It is got 
up in their best style, contains 120 pages, and is beau- 
tifully Illustrated with flue engravings of cottages, and 
designs for ornamental and landscape gardening. Every 
person who intends to build, should send and get a 
copy of this valuable work. 

TBIEB AND TBUE ; or Love and Loyalty : a Story of the Be- 

bellion. By Mrs. Bella Z.- Spencer. Springfield, Mass. : W. J. 

Holland. For sale by W. J. Holland & Co., of this city. Price 

$1.75. 

This is an interesting story of the late war. The 
heroines of this novel are two young ladies who 
devoted their time to the care of the sick in the grand 
army of the West. It ^ves a very graphic account 
and picture of life In the hospitals, and win be read 
with deep interest by thousands. 

THE FABMEB'S BECOBD AND ACCOUNT BOOK. 

We have several times called the attention of the 
readers of The Fabmeb, to the importance oi keeping 
accounts, and take pleasure in referring them uow 
to a valuable work by W. C. Munson, and for sale 
by C. E. Wingate, publisher's agent, Chicago, ID. 
This is one of the most valuable books we have seen in 
a long time, and a copy should be in the possession of 
every farmer in the country. In order to ^ve our read- 
ers a clear view of its value, we give an epitome of the 
work. 

The Farmer's Record and Account Book has appro- 
priate headings and rulings for recording business 
transactions, embracing family and fkrm expenses, 
general accounts, date of bills receivable and payable, 
names of employees, when their services began, when 
finished, price agreed upon per year, month, or day. 
and entire amount, <&c. Also the number of acres of 
each growing crop, the quantity raised and amount 
sold, price per bushel, pound, Ac, and the em ire 
amount ; the whole so classified, arranged and consol- 
idated, as to present the result of each year's busim-?? 
transactions in the smallest possible compass, and also 
so simple that the balance sheet can be easily and c<*r- 
rectly adjusted. Together with valuable information 
for farmers, tables of weights and measures, ruUs, 
and the annual report of income required to be nude 
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to the ABB608or of Internal Revenue. It is designed 
for four years^ use, or a larger size for ten years, so that 
aiiy farmer can keep a correct record of every transac- 
ILoQ on his furm for ten years, which for reference will 
be invaluable. For sale at this ofBce. Price $8.76. 
THE BEE-KEKPEE'8 TEXT-BOOK— 

With alphabetical index, being a complete reference 
book on all practical subjects connected with the cul- 
ture of the honey bee in bott]^ common and movable- 
comb hires, giving minute directions lor the manage- 
Dicnt of bees in every month of the year, and illustrat- 
ins: the nucleus system of swarming and Italian queen 
rouring. By N. H. & H. A. King, Nevada, O., authors 
of ** Hints to Bee-Kecpers." 
EVERY 8ATUEDAY. 

With the number for September 1st, Fvery Saturday 
was enlarged from 32 to 40 pages. The great success 
of the journal justifies and demands this enlargement 
The conductors will hereafter introduce as a feature 
Serial Stories, in compliance with a general desire. 
They will select only those of a first-class character, 
and of readable quality. "Sllcote of Silcotes," by 
Henry Kingsley, has just been begun, and others will 
follow shortly. Published by Ticknor & Field, Boston. 
HARPERS MONTHLY MAGAZINE— 

Is received regularly every month. The engravings 
are executed in beautiful style, and the literary matter 
\& of the highest order. Price $4.00 a year. Address, 
Harper <& Bros., New York. 

TIIE FOREST TREE CULTURIST: A treatiae on the CulU- 

tivatlon of American Forest Treea, with notes on the most 

valuable foreign spedes. By Andrew 8. Puller, hortlcultnrlst, 

author of '*The Grape Culturist,^ "Strawberry Culturlst," Ac 

New York: Geo. E. & F. W. Woodward, No. 8T Park Row. 

This work is executed in the best style of the print- 

iug art for which the Messrs. Woodward are noted. It 

15 well illustrated, and will be found a useful work on 

the subjects of which it treats. 

The Illustrated Annual of Phrenology and Physiog- 
nomy for 1867, is received. Published by Fowler & 
Wt'Us, New York, and for sale In this city by Darrow 
tt Kempshall. Price 20 cents. 

The first number of The ChUdrm'i S<»ne, a monthly 
ma>;azine for the little folks, edited by T. S. Arthur, 
Philadelphia, is received. It is well illustrated, and 
will be found highly histructive. Price $L25. Address 
T. S. Arthur & Son, Philadelphia. 
THE LITTLE CORPORAL. 

This excellent child's paper has obtained a large cir- 
culation, and is a great favorite with the young people. 
It has many good Illustrations, and cannot but please, 
interest, and instruct the young folks. Published 
monthly at $1 a year, by A. L. Sewell, Chicago, 111. 

Prutdlb's Steam Boilbb.— We would call the atten- 
tion of our readers to this boiler advertised hi the last 
number of Thb Americaji Farmbb. Cooking food 
for stock is of great importance to farmers, and this 
labor-saving machine seems to be just what is wanted. 
Where heat and steam are required for cooking food, 
scalding, or boiling, this boiler will bo found invalu- 
able. 



Notes on Uae l¥eather, fi-om October IBth to 
NoTember 15tli, 1866. 



Thb temperature ot the first half of October, exceed- 
ed the average 1.8 o. The last half gave its mean 
heat, 49.40, and its general average 45.1 o, which was 
warml Of course, the month, 50.9o, eifceeded the 
general average by nearly S degrees. The first half gave 
U| no rain and no snow, but the last half in the last 
week, 37th to 80th, 1.24 inches of water. The least rain 
in October, was 0.56 inches in 1889, and the greatest, 
6.79 inches in 1846. The weather has been fair, and 
very favorable for operations on the farm. 

Novbmbbb has given us a very pleasant half month. 
Several days in succession have been like Indian Sum- 
mer, but without smoke. A severe frost on the 6th, and 
ground slightly frozen. Rain on the Uth, and on the 
15th rain from near midnight to midnight after, moder- 
ate, nearly constant, showers heavier late in evening 
with some wind from the south. The water measured 
1.18 inches, passed as it fell, into the earth and cisterns, 
a great favor to this section, and at this time for earth 
and man. 

The fall crops seem to come in better than was antici- 
pated ; more maize has ripened, and more food for man 
and beast is admitted over the north and northern 
south. Great has been the bounty of Divine Pro- 
vidence. Health of this section, also of New Eng- 
land, and this and the Northern States, excellent 

The ** shower of meteors," appeared in England on 
the evening of the IBth, increasing to midnight, and 
from 1 to 2 o^ clock of the 14th morning. Thousands of 
meteors shot out from the point inthe sickle of Leo, from 
which they appeared to come November 18th, 1888. 
More accounts may be expected, and the extent of th§ 
8hqwer yet be g^ven. This show sustains the astron- 
omers. _ _ ^ 

Blaine Items. 



Thb Wbathbb— During harvest was with us as fkvor- 
able as the average, and most of the crops were housed 
in good season and condition. An early f^ost injured 
some vines, and late planted com, but was not general- 
ly destructive. Heavy killing frost, ground frozen and 
water congealed for the first time, on the morning of the 
4th of October. The ground also f^oze solid on the 
25th. We experienced a heavy rain storm, with violent 
southeast gale, on the 80th October, which caused 
much damage to fences, buildings, bridges, and by over- 
flowing. The destruction on the sea coast was exten- 
sive in wharves, buildings, vessels, destroyed, and many 
lives were lost. 

Thb Markbts— Up to this writing, are good for most 
kinds of farm produce. Our potato crop has been 
very large, and Maine will beat herself in producing 
this esculent this year. Our exports wiU be very 
heavy, and have commenced early. We raise almost 
wholly the Foote variety, which is a flattish oblong 
white potato. They now sell in this market, for siiip- 
ping at 50 cents a bushel of sixty pounds. Barley $1.00; 
hay, $15 to $16 for loose, $18 to $19 for pressed. Apples, 
Baldwins $1.25 to $1.50 per bushel. Butter 40 to 50 
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cents. Stock of all kinds high. Milch cpws, $40 to 
$75 ; working oxen from $100 to $250, according to size 
and quality. Beef, $10 to $13 per hundred. Sheep 
rather low ; horses plenty at high figures for good 
animals. Fowls, high and scarce. 

THLK MARKKTS. 



RoGHESTBK November 22, 1866K 

FLOUR— White wheat, |16i50. Red, $14.60. 

GRAIN— White wheat, 800<a816c Ked, 276@280c. Corn, 120c 
®12f)c. Barlev, lOOcailOc. Oata, 60.c Rye, 126<8^ 130c 

HOP8-46@:60c 

WOOL^H)(S>55ct8. 

PROVISIONS— Dressed hogs, 8X^10c Mess pork, 88@84c 
Hams, 18<9^20c Lard, 16@17c Butter, 80<a36c Eggs, 88c 
Cheese, 16(g>19c Potatoes, 50® 60c Apples, per barrel, i|3.ft0(^ 
■ $4.50. Pried apples, lie ^ 9). Hay, |I0<^19. 



New York markets. 



BVOBTBO roa thx AiaaioAN fajuieb, bt b. xdwabds tosd, of 

THE HBW YORK TIMES. 



New Tore. November 19. 

BEEF CATTLE— Since my last report, there has been a regu- 
lar " break down" at the markets. Cattle brokers, and drovers 
have resoi-t^'d'to all sorts of stratagems, trickery, deception and 
fraud, to maintain high prices; and they succeeded much longer 
than themselves had anticipated. But they found that " war 
prices" cannot bo maintained for along term of years. In timffsof 
peace. There has been a gradual decline of prices, for beef cattle 
since mv last report ; and even at the present writing, the prices 
are tending downward, with slow sales, and prices more in favor 
of purchasers, than those who have stock to sell. Drovers and 
eattle brokers saw the crisis in the ftiture, more than six months 
Ago. They knew it must come, as a natural consequence, as war 
and high firices usually go hand in hand ; but when peace prevails, 
and weapons of warfare are laid down, and soldiers return to 
the peaceftil pursuits of agriculture, nothing but an unusual scarci- 
ty with an unsatisfied demand will maintain high prices for a ■ 
good length of time. 

During the past four weeks, the number of beef cattle receiv- 
ed at all the vards amount to 27,859, which is almost 7,000 head 
for each week. A verv large proportion of these animals consist- 
ed of rough bullocks, dry cows, old oxen half fattened, and a good 
many bulls. The supp'ly has exceeded the demand. Only a 
Bm»ll number of extra-fed bullocks have been offered at any of the 
yards. The past week, there were a few that sold at 16c per B>., 
net (At the New York market, all beef cattle are sold, usually, 
the net weight of only four quarters. The hides and tallow are 
not reckoned- The purchaser receives these without expense. It 
ts necessary to bear this in mind, in order to understand the 
quotations. In some cities, the fifth quarter or the hide aud 
tallow Is sold at the same price of the meat. If this practice 
■was adopted here, the price of beef would be still lower than 
It now is.) Bulls have been sold for 8c(§^4c per lb., gross, 
live weight. The poorest grades of cattle, hunoreds of which 
were so poor that no farmer would kill them for his own 
use, have Deen sold for 8c(§>9c per lb., for the four quarters of 
dressed meat, the hides and rough tallow not reckoned. 

MILCH COWS— The demand for milch cowi is not as active 
BOW as it was a mouth ago. The number received at all the 
yards is just 400 during the past four weeks. Prices are working 
downward, except for superior milkers. Superior ft-esh cows sell 
for|70@$150 per head, according to the quulitv. Scores of old 
things, that an enterprising farmer would hardly accept, as a 
gratuity, have been disposed of for |80<fi^$40 per head. The 
downwai-d tendency of beef has dragged the price of milch cows 
down also. 

CALVES — Fat calves are still in excellent request The price 
has been verv steady since my lastreiM)rl The best milk-fatten- 
ed calves sell readily for 18c®14c per lb., live, gross weight The 
demand exceeds the supply. Prices are firm and sales quick, at 
these rates. But as most of the calves are thin, poor animals, 
unfit to slaughtttr, they have been sold at almost every price from 
$2 per head to $16 per head, according to quality and size. 
Hundreds are sold in tne city, of which reporters never get the 
number. But the number received at all the yards and meat- 
•tands for the past four weeks, is 4,861. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS— It seems as if all the pastures In the 
land have opened their gates to pour forth their quota ot sheep 
and lambs. During the past four weeks, 117,668 sheep and lambs 
have been received at all the yards, besides an untold number 
that we never hear of, which are brought in by farmers, and sold 
where they can find a market. There has never before been so 
large a number of sheep received during four consecutive weeks, 
as since the date of my last report 

The prices have fluctuated and have been quite unsteady 
"orliig most of the time, and twice they have been lower than at 



present But smaller supplies have ^eo a better tone u^ thr 
market so that to-day, the best fat sheep are selling for & <f/ ^^c 
per lb., live, gross weight Most of the^D^ however, brincr ur.ij 
4c@5c per lb. Lambs sell for 6c(^8c per lb., Uve gross vttiitii 
Onlv a few however, sell as hish as 8c 

There are so many miserably poor sheep brought to markri, 
that it often requires most of the week to dispose of the vm ky 
arrivals. Fat sheep and fat lambs are in good request and .« i.I 
be so all winter. If a former has a lot of sheep of m* <liuai 
quality, he will be a gainer to fatten them well and have th<ra 
ready te sell early in the spring. Fat sheep alwavs ct-ininnni i 
remunerating price at that season of the year. Provide comfort ,Me 
sheds, an abundance of good straw, a little hay and corn s-jjaS 
and one pint of grain each, daily, and it will be profitable fr.d 
ing sheep for the coming winter. But the feeding should cum- 
mence before the sheep begin to gi-ow poor. 

SWINE— The unusually heavy receipts of live hogs and otb»r 
animals, has glutted the swine market >o that tke pirico ki^<- 
been lower than at the present writing. The number retciv -1 
at all the yards during tne four past weeks, amounts to ri.ii^l. 
To-day the prices are a trifle firmer, and trade is n>or»- act -e. 
The best Western com -fed hogs are selling at 7^ c(giSc(?7^S.. jt^r 
lb., live, gross weight Should the weather continue warm, the 
prices will not improve. If the weather becomes cold, anJ wiLUr 
should commence In good earnest, prices may advance a tritie, 

POULTRY— The market Is literally glutted with all kin.i« .^ 



poultry; and the meat markets, all over New York and Br -S.- 
lyn, groan beneath the unprecedented supply of gallin.v v '.* 
fowls, tuAevs, geese, ducks and wild game. The supply nt.tr 
seemed to 6e larger. I am utterly unable to settle dow ii "d aij 
price at which a rarmer could di8i>ose of his poultry', wtre ru i< 
bring It to the city, as it is difllcult to sell, even good'U.ts. Fv» .> 
retail to-day at 15c(^lSc@20c per ft). V«ry litilo selli fir i"<\ 
If a good lot should arrive on a clear cold dty, U woald K- \^k : 
quickly at 14c(§>lSc per lb. But were the weather \Mtru; ^:A 
rainy, the proprietor might be obliged to sell for 12c(g»15k jvr t. 

MOLASSES— The market is d.ull and for the moment j.n-o 
aro Irregular, thoqgh as a general thing holders do not st-tui ('•- 
posed to make concessions. By auction we note 80 hbiLv, r> ::• 
Rico at 5&c., 40 bbls. New Crop New Orleans at 96c.. and 1 " 
hhds., Demerara 55c<^S0c At private sale 120 hbdiv. Cu.« 
Ckyed, to arrive fh)m the eastward, on private terms. 

SUGARS — Raw Sugars are extremely dull, buyers refii^ir:: t" 
operate until gold becomes more settled. We quote non.;:,&l t 
at 10cX®10%c.; sales of 118 hhds., at 9c®10c for Cuba .ind l:\ 
® 18c for Porto Rico. Refined are dull at about 15^4 (a 16c f: 
Hards. Messrs. R. L. & A. Stuart have to-day reduced t^tj 

? notations for Refined as follows : Granulated, l&3fic; Grv^uud 
5^c. ; White A, U^c ; YeUow C, 16>ic. 
GRAIN— The great Inquiry amopg dealers In grain (if thi} art 
not posted), is why is the price of wheat and flour, so ei.itnj,- ujr 
ly hieh ? I answer, these fabulous prices are maintained t-n} t y 
greedy speculators. At no former period, since the clo>r -.f lit 
war, has there been a more prevalent spirit of wild spt.nl.it, j 
Speculation is rampant Speculators run up prices by corui t'- 
tlon with each other. Speculators in New York* can be si;!} --U 
with any amount of money at five or six per cent, while ir. -Ja 
large cities of the west ten a^d twelve per cent., is re^'/rrl 
Speculators roll in their wealth ; and a loss of one huiulrLii :^- a- 
sand dollars to-day, is hardly felt, as they will make it up u- 
morrow, with compound interest Our currency Is our >:':.'.tt 
medium of exchange ; and while it is ever fluctuating, sik' ;^- 
tors will use it as a means of keeping prices high, so loni' as n.^y 
can make money by . the operation. They will withhold t.eL- 
grain lW)m the markets; and manage in every possible way h. 
maintain high prices, so long as they can make the mujit \i\''.t > 
by their stratagems. Then, when tney find that they can u -i-' 
the most money by putting their grain at low figures, dowii i: 
goes, fh>m $2.50 per bushel for wheat to $1.00 

We are on the verge of a tremendous crash. Many spt.>cu:&:-!r;> 
are panic-stricken; and Just as soon as a few ot the lea<lc-r> ^ r 
celve that they can make more money by hurrying larj^e ^ua. ti- 
tles of grain into the market at once, down will eo the rTc- 
There Is no good reason why wheat should be so high a> it i*^ 
been. There Is no foreign call for it ; and there Is not hkv'.y ** 
be very soon. The price of wheat nas declined several ceut? v*: 
bushel during the past month; and prices for all grades of r^ J 
have been fluctuating almost every day. There is nothii.*: v 
maintain the high prices of grain but wild speculation, ht 
prices may be soon up. for a few days higher than they n<'w ^^ . 
Dut before a farmer can shovel his wheat into the bag«, do>i 
they go. 

Our advice is, that if a former has wheat to sell, he will r ' 
gain anything by holding on for a better price. Every thii .J- 
tumbling down. Thousands of merchants are here, tliis w. v 
to purchase goods, who ^ill not purchase till next wet-k^ ae u.^ 
prices are declining, on almost every article a farmer needs. 

During the past week there has been a good degree of acTiv" 
but much irregularity, in consequence of the large arrlvalr. f- . 
the West the sudden changes In the Western nuurket:i, .itid ' 
great break in the Erie Canal, There is still a prospect *>f \.< .< : 
arrivals, should the weather continue open, so that Mi%^^z^■ ' 
shall not be closed till December, The present atoek of w , . 
now on hand Is about 800,000 bushels: and the prosp* cl \> ' - 
the season will close with about 2,000,000 of boahtb in st^.- 
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The stook couslsta chiefly of No. 2 Spring, with a liberal supply 
o» po«Ml White and Amber Winter: the latter has been in mod- 
el. lu- demand at variable prices ; White Is held with much con- 
ril.tice, but has sold slowly, the extreme prices insisted on res- 
txiotiiiij Uie milling demand. We notice a limited inquiry for 
Unsuund Spring (old^ for export, at about |2 per bush. New 
Spiin^r is held much aoove the limits of shippers' orders, and is 
liktlv u» rule higher. Prices are 7(^10c ^ bush, lower as com- 
l.;i: .'('I with this daj week. To-day we have had a very unsettled 
iiK.rk.'t; the business has been limited, and prices are nominal- 
ly .'k; ^ bushel lower. Millers hold off, owing to the decline in 
zol.l iind the more liberal offerings; prices at the close have a 
(iMwiiward tendency. The sales are 9,500 bush, at $2.40 for 
Stifii-ht No. 2 Chicago Spring; $8.05(8^|8.10 for Amber State 
and !^;J.15 for small lots of very choice do. 

Ririev has been in g(M)d demand both for export and for local 
u>f. itn<[ notwithstanding the liberal arrivals and decline In gold, 
prices have slightly improved; the exjwrts since the Ist of Sep- 
loiiiher are about §76,000 bush., and hence we have already ex- 
p)rted more than hall the excess of the present crop ot last 
yt.ir. and we are likely to close the year with a moderate stock ; 
Uicre are now on the canal about 950,000 bush., mostly Canadian, 
and the prospect is now that the major part of it will be tJiken 
tor ■shipment, as freights are very low and are likely to continue 
So ii»r siome weeks to come; our present stock is about 1,200,000 
buf^h.; this is light, our increased wants considered; closing less 
active nnd l@,2c lower; sales of 87,000 bush, at $1.03 tor West- 
ern, $1.07^11.08 for Canada West in bond, and $1.88 reported 
for rid. free. 

Oats have been in fair demand, and have fluctuated dally ; the 
inquiry has been chiefly speculative, though fair for home use, 
a:id moderate for export: the break in the Canal, and decline 
and variations in g<ild have been the chief causes of the fluctua- 
tions. We have added slightly to our stock, and flnd it 1,720,000 
bnf!.h., but we are likely to close the year with a limited supply. 
C I'ising 2c lower with a fair demand at the decline : sales, 70,000 
bush, at 65c(a67c for fair to good Chicago, and 70c(^71c for 
State. Kye has been in limited request, and with moderate ar- 
rival prices have improved ; our stock is small, about 285 bush., 
cl oslug heavy at $1.25@$1.28 for old Western, and $1.40 for 
btfite and Canadian. Indian corn has been in mmierate demand 
at very variable rates, the favorable news from Europe, a break 
in the Erie Canal, and marked decline in gold have been the 
prinoipal causes of the fluctuations. The disposition to purchase 
t<» hold has not been so strong as hitherto, as with a most strin- 
gent money market and larger supplies of New daily, the local 
trade in Old cannot prove active. The high prices now current 
cannot fail to induce farmers near us to sell ft-eely and promi)tly. 
Our present Stock exceeds 2,900,000 bush., and is increasiug. 
The <|UHntity on the canal is m«jderate for the season ; this, with 
a prospect of still higher prices at Livert)ool, has stimulated the 
mark.t materially, but these high prices cannot fail to greatly 
re-triet its consumption. The exports of the week are 93,992 
bush, airaiust 1S8,696 bush. last year. At the close the market Is 
heavy and modonitely active; the demand is for speculation 
chierfv ; sales of 190.)KX» bush, at |1.28@|1.80 for Mixed West- 
ern in store: $1.29(g^|1.80 for do. afloat, and |1.12<g^|1.15 for 
New .Jersey Yellow. 

FL< UK* AND MEAL.— There has been much irregularity and 
depression in prices of late. The market at the present writing 
i^ le** active, and with a decline In gold and more liberal offer- 
in..'N prices of all gnules are 20^25c lower, and heavy at the 
d-e th«' demand being confined entirely to the local trade; the 
sal.s are 5.700 barrels at' $8.15(3^110.20 for Superfine State; $8.25 
(Tr 1 1(1 :i<» tor ordinary to common Extra State; $10.40@$12 for 
Kaurv State (Sound); $9.10@$11.20 for the low grades of West- 
ern Kxti-a; $10.s>@$11.95 for Shipping Ohio: $12@$14.10 for 
Tr.i<li- brands, and $14.25— $18 for St Louis Extras. Canadian 
flour has been only in moderate request, and with limited arrl- 
▼ais, has declined but slightly, (the stock is light, and we are cer- 
tain to close the season with a llmited'supply,) closing dull, 
heavy, and lower: sales 100 barrels, at $14(t^l6.10 for Trade and 
Family Extras. Southern flour has fluctuat«d slightly, has de- 
clinetl and closes heavy and lower, though the stock of all 
grades Is limited ; sales KK) barrels at $12.10(9^$14.15 for common 
to fair Extra Baltimore and Country, and $14.2T)@17 for Trade 
and Family brands. Rye flour has been more ft^«ly ofl'ered, and 
with only a moderate demand prices have declined, closing dull 
aii(i lower; sales 800 barrels, at $6.85(§i$6.76. Com Meal has 
been in less active demand ; prices have fluctuated and closes 
nominal. Buckwheat flour has been in fair demand, has fluct- 
uated and closes lower and dull at $8.25@.3.75 ^ 100 lb. 

PROVISIONS— The i)ork market is dull, but comparatively 
steady, though buyers evinced no disposition to Increase their 
ut)lik:ation8. Sales in lots, at $21 (^$22.50, cash and regular way, 
for Mesi*. closing at $22 cash, and $20 for Prime ^ bbl. Cut 
Slotlts are inactive and depressed at 12@18o for Shoulders, and 
14(r7l.'>Xc for Hams; sales 125 packages. Bacon continues dull 
ami heavy at 18(^133^0 for Cumberland Cut; 18X<^14cfor short 
rib. and i3,'^(^14c for short clear. City and Western. Sales, 50 
l.ixos. Lanl has been more active, but depressed in prices. Sales 
.^iice our last, 1,400 tcs. and bbls.. at 12><(^18^c, and small lots 
fit 13'i@14»i ^ ft. Beef l» in slack demand at $12.60(gi$ia50 
for IMuiii .Mess, and $18.25<gy$28.50 for Extra do.; sales have been 
rt'ported of 280 bbls. Tierce Beef is nominal. Beef Hams con- 
tinue plenty and heavy at $82(?^$87 ^ bbl. Sales 150 bbls. 
Drrsst'd Hogs opened tamely at yc(y^9>j^c, and closed heavily at 
d^c<^9>ic for heavy to light. 



Special Notices. 

Thb Kittatwnt Blaokbkrry— Still maintains Its cbilras to 
superiority in every respect New Catalogue, testimonials, prioee, 
&c., sent for two stamps. Address, K Williams, Montclair, New 
Jersey. _ 

$700 a Tear, nrltboiit ErpenM — 250,000 
'Witnesses. 



PurohasePi of Sewing Machine* will be interested in t]i« fbl- 
lowing statements : 
Mrs. H. ^., of Kockford, IlL, writes to Messrs. Wheeler and 

Wilson: 

1 send you a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, Na 10, 42«, to have 
attached the recent improvements — the improved loop-eheclL 
tension, glass toot, new style hemmer, braider and corder. I 
have used this machine for six years icithout repairing^ and In 
that time it has earned for me a little over $4,000. 

Mrs. F. H. F., of Elizabeth, N. J., writes: I have had one of 
the Wheeler «fc Wilson Sewing Machines. No. 6,852, for ten years. 
It has been used by myself, family, and frienda, constantly, with 
no eocp&tifie/or repairs. 

Two hundred and flfty thousand witnesses might be called 
(the number of machines manufactured by the Wheeler & Wil- 
son Co.), but these two testimonials are suflficient to direct 
attention to a very important particular. Simplicity In the 
structure of a machine is of i>rime importance as regards its com- 

Erehension, facility of working, and need of repairs.. Friction 
•om complication of parts and movements is sure to work mis- 
chief. A sewing machine should be able to make 1,000 stitches a 
minute, say eight hours eacii day. This would give annually 
about 150,000,000 of stitches, or, in ten years, 1,500,000,000, and 
of course require 9 corresponding number of movements. Hence, 
the bearing and moving points and surfaces should be carefully 
observed. Are there many points to oil, or is much oil required ? 
If so, the machine will soon want repairs. 

In the testimony before the Commissioner of Patents, the 
witnesses, mechanical experts, well qualified from observation 
and experience, directed his especial attention to the simplicity 
of the Wheeler and Wilson machine, and its oons€quent/r««- 
domfrom wear and need of repairs, 

John Sibley deposed : I must declare the Wheeler A Wilson to 
be the most wonderful and comprehensive sewing mechanism 
ev«r put into the American market. It is the simplest as well 
as the most cunning in principle. There is geums and high 
mechanical ability in its arrangement, and therefore it is most 
reliable and easy to keep in order. There is a directness of 
connection between the power and the result, never found by 
me in the devices of any other inventor, and the mechanical 
results follow of the hi{jhest possible speed, quiet, and eas^ 
movement, which make it a delight to mechanicians. I think it 
just to denominate it one of the marvels of the age. 

George H. Collins deposed : I have long regarded the Wheeler 
A; Wilson machine as the most ingenious In plan, and the most 
remarkable in its performance. The wide range of "rork to 
which it is adapted, the great rapidity of its movement, and its 
almost noiseless execution, are due to its peculiar construction. 
I am satisfied that one of these machines will do eight or ten 
times as much as can be done by hand, and quite one-fifth more 
than any other two-thread machine \n\\ do. With very tri^fling 
repairs it will run ten years. No machine of equal ment has 
ever been imder my observation. 

Charles A. Durgin deposed : I have been familiar with sewing 
machines for many years. The Wheeler & Wilson machines are 
vastly superior In tlieir adaptation and use upon all classes of 
work for domestic purposes. One great consideration in the use 
of sewing machines is the earpense of repairs. From the ease 
of all its mechanical movements, the Wheeler* Wilson machine 
is subjected to but slight wtar, and the expense of repair is very 
slight in comparison with other machines. 1 am ftilly convinced 
that ih^ do not cost one-ffih of that of any other two- thread 
machine. 

N. D. Stoops deposed: I have visited all the principal sewing 
machine manufactories, and have had the best facilities for find- 
ing out not only what was best, but why it was best. The 
Wheeler A Wilson Is the simplest in parts, the most direct, quiet 
and rapid in action of any two-threaa machine. Other luachines 
cannot keep up with it. I now sell all kinds, and sell ten of 
these to one of any other. Others come back for exchange with 
many murmurs and complaints: these never. Once sold, they 
are gone, and as an article of merchandise they are always 
salable. 

Sewing with a machine is such an advance upon hand sewing 
that it should not be surprising to hear any machine commended. 
Those, however, are best qualified to judge of their comparative 
value, who have tried more than one thoroughly. A machine 
may, by some peculiarity, be well suited to a special work, and 
yet poorly adapted to the general purpose of sewing. Many of 
what are called selling points in a machine are simjily frivolous, 
and intended to tickle the fancy of those who are sold. It is no 
great recommendation In a horse for family use, that it can walk 
on three legs : and so useless tricks in a sewing machine should 
be ignored. Substantial excellencies only can stand the test of 
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time and use. Are tiie offl«M it performs Qseftil, and does it exe- 
cute them vrell. 

Other Questions are Important la the company honorable and 
respon Bible ? Are ita gtiarantees well filled? Does it ftimish 
Ikcilities for supplfes and repairs? Usually those promise most 
who intend to perform least Scores of manufacturers have dis* 

Ewed and left purchasers of machines with no means of re- 
or of obtaining needles and parts of machines, greatly to 
[etriment of the sewing machine business. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Bates or Aovsrtisino — $2.50 per square, or 26 cents a line per 
month ; one column, each Insertion, $25.00. Displayed adver- 
tisements and cuts inserted at the same rates. Special notlcesi 
fiO cents a line^ 

THE~WESTERN RURAL, 

A URGE QUARTO WEEKLY PAPER 
FOB THE FARin AND FIRKSIDK. 

PUBLISHED AT CffWAOO AND DETROIT. 



The "Wkstkrn Rukal popsesses uncommon excellence as an 
agricultural journal, ana has won a very large circulation 
throu<;h()ut the West — Chicago Journal, 

The Western Rural has established a popularity beyond pre- 
cedent— i>c/ro»7 Fres Press. 

Our readers should give it preference to any Eastern agricol- 
toral paper. — Chicago Triburce. 



92.50 per Year ; 92.00 in Clnbi of Four. 

Magnlflccnt Premiums to Agents. $1,000 in Seventeen 
Cash Prizes for Largest Lists. 

A Wheeler A Wilson $60 Family Sewing 
Machine for 25 New Subscribers ! 

New Subscribers for 1S67 ftimished/rM for balance of 1866, 
trom time order is received. 
Specimen copies and full particulars sent free. 

Address, H. N. F. LEWIS, 

dec-It Publisher Western Rural, Chicago or Detroit. 



LUMBER AND LOG BOOK. 



SCRIBNER'S 

READY RECKONER. 



The ra()st full and complete book ever published for SHIP 
BUILDKKS, BOAT BUILDKKS, LUMBEU MKKCHANTS 
and MKC HANK'S, bfin*; a correct measureinent of Soantlinj?, 
Boards, l*lank. Cubical content!* of Square and Kound Timber, 
Saw Littrs, Wood, (ke.. comprised in a number of Tables, to which 
are addi-il Tables of Waives by the month, lJ(»ard or Kent by the 
week or day. Interest Tables, »tc. By J. M. sVllIBNEK.* Au- 
tlior of '* KriKi user's and Mechanic's' Companion," " Enjiineer's 
Pocket Table Boofc," Ac., Ac. No book of its kind has ever had 
»o ttxtt-nsive pale as this. Over 3W,tMM) copies have l)een sold, 
and the demand is constant and steady all over the United States, 
Canada, Califurnia, «kc. 

^^ Price 80 cents, sent post-paid on receipt of this amount 

Tho book can W had of booksellers generally throucrhont the 
United Stjitcs. Book Ap^ents will find this a very profitable and 
salable work to carry; it takes up but little room, and will sell. 
Address, GEO. W. FISIIKK, Publisher, 

dec liochester, N. Y. 



1000 AGENTS Sc CANVASSERS WANTE9. 

MACKENZIE'S 10.000 RECEIPI^S, or UNIVERSAL 
ENCYCLOP^:i)lA.— contalningr Receipts in Agriculture, 
Browintr, Cooking, Carving. Cements, Co«metic^ Dying, Di.'-tilla- 
tlon, Farncry, Fire Works, Inks, Medicine, Metallurgy, Perfum- 
ery, Poisons and Anted«>te8, Preserving, Photography, Tanning, 
Varnishes. WineR. «flcc., Ac, itc.. &c., 

^W Liberal t-emm and e^Jpeltutire Urritory given. 
. Apply to T. ELLWOOD 21ELL, &. Co., Publishers, Phila- 
Selphia. dec-Jit 



GRAND CHANCE FOR INVESTMENT. 

DOXY'S AXT.E IJCIirrEl^, 

APPROVED by the American Institute Fanners' riub at r« 
session held June 12th, and especially c»>mmeii<'.'.l 'y 
Messrs. Robinson, Quinn, Bergen, and otlier prominent m- iji* ■- 
Holds up eight hundred pounds, and costs but a dollar ami a 1 . f 
Tip-top thing to sell, ann large profit to salesmen. Easily r: a-. . 
and large profits. Buy tvoo or four Counties for (Hit Uju ' (.' 
Dollars and have a good business of your own. Sample ^ia i-j 
Express, on receipt of one dollar. 

Address, WM. M. DOTY. 

dcc-8t 82 Court landt Street. N. T. 



'' A NDROO JOHNSON.''— His Comic Life. P;. 
J\. Nasby. The richest book out. Full of en;.Tnii.;s 
Only 20 cents, post free. Address, HUNTER & C< ».. 

dec-8t Hinsdale. N. H. 



GOI^D PENS OITEN A1¥AT. 

SAMPLES OF "ADAMS & CO.'S CELEBRATED (iOl/'KN 
Pens" will be sent FREE on receipt of a stamp for !-< -■..«. 
Address, ADAMS A, CO., 21 Bromflcld street, Boston, dii It 

EVERY BOBY'S FRIENB— Contains the 1/ ''.•' 
Guide to Beauty; Parlor Theatricals; the Parlor \I:i.i. 
How to Make all kinds of Liquors without the use of p.^ ■• .• 
articles; How to make all kinds of Powders, Rf>uires, S.i t^ < ' 
ing Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc.; How to Make the Whi-^k.r- .:i 
Mustaches grow; Fortune Teller, etc., etc. Price 25 centv 

SHORT-HANB UriTHOIJT A l»IASTKK.-r.« 
which the nature of taking down Sermons, Lecture", ^i • 
es, Trials, etc, may be attained in a few houra. Fifi ,.-:;.;. ^ 
Edition, with Supplement Price 25 cents. 

JOE MIIjIjER^ jr. —A Book crammed ftill of .T- 1. -. 
Comical Stories, Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Lau-. • . 
Conundrums, Humorous Poetry." Price 10 cents. 

THE BOOK OF UrONBERS-Tells how to M.; 
Cider without Apples or other Fruit. It also o '.• • 
the Hunter's Secret; how to Catch Fish and all kind^ <>l •» » • 
how to Make all kinds of Liquors, all kinds of Oiiiriieii:- . '. 
Curling Fluids ; Gambling Exposed ; Information of inii'^iiLi:,^' 
to Ladies, etc., etc. Price 25 cents. 

FIVE HVNBREB PHOTOGRAPHS OF T' } 
MOST PROMINENT PERSONS OF THE AGE— i ' • 
ing Act«jrs, Actresses, Op»ra Singers, Otticers of th<' An.r • . 
Navy, Stiitesmen, Authors, Artists, Clergymen, Kings, vjut.L.v 
etc., etc., all on one ('ard. Price 25 cents. 

VENTRILOqiJISini MA BE EASY,-ar.l • - 
Second Sight Mvstery, as practiced by Robert lithir ... 
others, fully Explained,. Price 15 cents. 

THE MOST liAVGHABIiE THING ON K AKTI! 
— A Game that can be plaved by any number of pr » • - 
from two to ttl'ty ; is capable of Fifty Thousiind CbRi.L- \ i 
less Transformations of Wit and Humor, and invariiil)ly j.r.-l'. * 
roiirs of Laughter. Price 80 cents, 

THE BOOK OF 500 CIJRIOIJS PUZZLE.^- 
with numerous illustrations. Price 50 cents. 

BOOK OF RIBBLES ANB 500 HOJflE AMOL 
MENTS,— with sixty illustrations. Price 50 c^nt.s. 

OOK OE FIBESIBE GAMES.— lllustr..! : 

Price 50 cents. 

PARLOR THEATRICALS,— or Winter Evei : - 
Entertafnments. Illustrated. Pilce 50 cenui. 

THE MAGICIAN'S OIVN BOOK.— A c. i. ; 
guide to the art of Conjuring. Hlustrated with »>\ir .'■• 
engravings. Price |1 60. 

PARLOR TRICKS mriTH C ABBS,— with w 
70 illustrations. Price 50 cents. 

HANB-BOOK NATURAL MAGIC — Bv T. 
Wizard of the North. Price 80 cent*. 

THE PARLOR MAGICIAN.— Hlustrated. -Pr. 
50 cents. 
THE SECRET OUT;— or, One thousind Tri.k* v • 
Cards. Illustrated with about 800 engravings. Prio.*.'" 
rriHE SOCIABLE;— or. One Thousand and (h,v l' .- 
_L Amusements, with nearly 8lH) illustrations. Ptiet f i 

MORGAN'S FREEMASONRY EXPOM P 
AND EXPLAINED.— Showing the Origin, Hi>v. 
Nature of Masonary; its eftect on the Governnit-nt ;»;.-. 
Christian Religion ; "and containing a Key to all the De.r. • : 
Freemas<mary. Giving a clear and correct view of tbt :.. • 
of conferring' the different degrees as practiced in all . - * 
throughout the Ghtbe. Price 25 cents. 

Complete Catalogtjes of Books. Games, and Photograjdi^. « '. :•• 
sent on receipt of a i)o»tage stamp. 

Either of the above sent by mail, p<»stpflld, on rect-ipt • f i 
price, by 0. A.. BOOBBACH, 

dec-6m. 122 Nassau Btxeet, Kew Yor^. 
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OOA A. BAY TO AOBNTS, 

>> JU THE FASTEST SELLING 

^ AND BEST MAP EVER ISSUED. 

LLOYD'S GREAT MAP OF NORTH AMERICA AND 

SOUTH AMERICA: 
Or. TiTB Uxmt© Statics Contikknt in 1900, «4 square feet, en- 
tTAv«il on steel, moanted and yaniilshed, with rollers, and colored 
n fortv States and Territories, cost $100,000 and four years' la- 
b..r. rtiii^hi'd to-dar; worth |20, yet retails for $2..^); shows 
:i"'K).(HHt places, 500" railways, and 60,800 railway stations, 800.000 
tn\us,villa;,'e8, post ortices, cities, gold and silver mines, 20,000 
f.t;jti.)n<? (.n thtf Overland. Dispatch, Mail, Telegraph, and Eml- 
k'r.vnt routes across the Plains and Rocky Mountains. The At- 
U'ltic Tfle;.'raph Cable and the whole Continent is shown, trom 
the spot in the Artie Ocean where Sir John Franklin perished, 
w, >twnrd through Behring Strait, to the Pacific, and southward 
2.').<M0 miles, around Cape Horn to Greenland— water entirely 
.<»'irroan«ling thi« mighty Continent, all seen and comprehended 
at a giut,'le glanc*. By the study of such a map is geography 
<inly learnod- This is the first map ever made which shows the 
correct CiHirse of the Missouri, Yellowstono and Columbia Rivers, 
aiKl tht'ir hundreds of tributaries. I refer to the War Depart- 
curit, or the American Fur Company, St Louis. This Is a map 
f.ir thf w(»rld to consult ; a map for the student and Statesman ; a 
in.ip for the crowned heads of Europe to ponder over — showing 
Uk LT^'atn-ss of the United States Territory, which has doubled 
•^ii.-:. K)"J. and its greatness when its wings shall have ».'xpanded 
ovt-r the whole continent, from the North Pole to the South S«a. 
Ti iu.*iire this Map being hungup In every housd throughout the 
oivllized world, we have engraved a large separate Map of the 
Uriitt'd States portion of the Continent on a scale eight times as 
Kr- • as the main Map, and colored It In 4,000 distinct counties, 
and printed it on the reverse side, bo by.ralsing the bottom roller 
t.h.- ( .Ainty Map faces you, showing every minute village, railway 
■^tiion, arid distances between, and county seat 400,000 names 
arid ;Hx>MM railroad stations. Both Maps for $2.50. 

County Rights given to each Agent 

S*-nd money for a sample, and see the Map first If not sold, 
tiki ti back on demand. Agents are averaging 20 copies a day. 

I'rinted instructions how to canvass well furnished, our agents. 
Ladies do as well as men. J. T. LLOYD, 

American Map Publisher, 
No. 28 Courtlandt st. New York, 
and No. 4 Wine Oflice Court Fleet St, London. 

WhoIe«iale agents with capital could make a fortune on this 
rrvat.Miip in California, France, Germanv, Spain, South America, 
C-ahx Canafla, Texas, New Orleans, and tne Western States. |6 to 
flu a copy could be easily obtained. dec-It 



CROQUET FRIZES— Including all the various imple- 
ments, book of instruction, and everything reauired for 
phving this popular and delightful game (except the pretty 
v-irfs). distributed amontr those solving the Prize Puzzle in the 
present number of MEKRYMAN^S MONTHLY. Pleasure and 
pr.nt c^>nibined! All may compete. Frank Bellew's Comic 
iiislorv of America, the funniest thing that has appeared for a 
luiK' time, is just commenced. Get a single copy and judge its 
tnorits for yourself. It is a great favorite with the ladies, and 
iiw young'folks are delighted with Home recreations, and con - 
jurint:, magic, games, Ac., given therein. Greenbacks or other 
v.ilunhle prizes are given in the puzzle department every month, 
^^old by all 'lealers, and on the principal railroads. 1 5 cents a 
copy. $1.25 a year, 65 cents for six months. Premiums for clubs. 
N' -in? frea Nowhere can you secure more agreeable recreation or 
inuoccut amusement for so small an outlay. 

HANET Sc CO., 109 Nassau St., N. T. 

tS^Entcrtalning Correspondence from all quarters is desired. 

We also publish — 
QErRKTS UrOBTH KNODTINO.— Tells how to 
O maky all kinds of patent medicioes, perfumery, toilet arti- 
'S'-"*, cojsinetics, candies, wines, cordials, and dtlicious beverages, 
»•' il'5, vorinin remedies, dyes, and hundreds of articles in uni- 
versal deuiand, easily made, and sold at immense profits. 25 

Ci.UtS. 

1:)0G1;KS ANB ROOUEBrES.— Fully exposing all 
Lv tricks and traps of groat cities, and all swindles and hum- 
•i i^s everywhere. 25 cents. 

The Now York Erening ExprtM says: "It Is a revelation of 
.ill tlu' tricks and traps which are set for the unwary in this gay 
01' ir- .polis. The secrets told of New York inner and under life 
art- at times thrilling and amusing, and always vivid." 

HO^T TO IVAKE A BAD ISIEIIIORT OOOD.— 
And a Good one Better. Will enable any one to acquire a 
wonderful degree of memory. 15 cents. 

HANDBOOK OF VENTBII-OClUISin.— So sim- 
ple, clear, and explicit that any one can acquire the art 
AUo, how to make the Miigic Whistle, for Imitating birds, ani- 
mals, insects, Ac 15 cents. 

It is really a valuable aid to those desirous of acquiring the 
M-t. and the instructions and explanations are so simple and ex- 
plicit that there is no difficulty in understanding them."— ^Bcw<o» 
WoU World. 
5^* Any of the above eent postpaid on receipt of price. dec-It 



TRIAL OF PLOWS AND OTHER IMPLEMENTS 



THE NE"W YORK STATE 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

PBOPOSK TO BAVX ▲ 

TBIAL OF PLOWS AND OTHEB AOBICULTTJEAI. 
DCFLEKEITTS THE EKSITINO SEASOir. 

Proposals will be received from places where suitable erections 
and grounds can be had for the Trial. Notice to be given to the 
subscriber, at the State Agricultural Rooms, Albany, prerioug to 
thejirst of January^ 186f, giving a brief description In each case 
of the advantages claimed for the places ollVred. 

Agricultural Rooms, Albany, Oct 26th, iNBd. 

dec-It B. P. JOHNSON, Secy. 



The Oldest and the Best in the great Northweit, 

Will commence its 27th year of publication, Jan. Ist, 1867. 

All new subscribers for 1867, sent in previous to January Ist, 
will receive the balance of 1866 FREE from time the names are 
received. 

8ub8oriptiony $2.00 per Year. 
kji EXTRA COPY aiVEN FOR 61010 OF EIOHT. 

$2,000 IN PEEMIUMS TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 

SAMPLE COPIES sent free with fWl particulars, to those desir- 
ing to secure Clubs. Address, 

EMEBY ft CO., 
<lec. 192 Lake Street, Chicago, 111. 



TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 



We will send a FIFTY-FIVE DOLLAR SEWING MACHINE, 
either Wheeler & Wilson, or Grover & Baker, to any person 
sending us before the first of January next, the names or 

SIXTEEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

TO THB , 

PTEW YORK: OSSSIIilP'X^Ry 

with the money, ($56) for one year in advance. 

^F"On and after January 1, 1867, we shall require EIGHTEEN 
new subscribers ($63.) We have sent away as premiums more 
than 

XITREE HTJNI>REI> 

of these machines, and they give universal satisfaction. Sample 
copies and circulars sent free. 

Terms— $3.50 a Year, In Advance. 

SIDNEY E. IVIORSE, Jr., dc Co., 
dec-It 37 Park Bow, New York. 

EARLY GOODRICH POTATOES. 

FOK SALE, AT 81X D0LLAE8 PER BAKKEL. Cole- 
brook Seedlings, $4 per barrel Delivered at railroad, free. 
Terms to the trade and on laree orders, e^ven on application. 
Circulars free. The Early Goodrich is the best and most produc- 
tive early potato known, and the Colebrook is a splendid new 
variety. C. W. GLEASON, 

dec-It H olden, ] 



FOR SALE. 

A FRUIT FARM and GARDEN of Twenty-two aeref. 
Terms, to suit the purchaser. Apply to or address, 

D. J. B. UOYT, 
dec-tf Gfllnes, Orleans County, N. Y. 
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THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT 

Iir THE UiriTED STATES. 



OYER FORTY THOUSAND NOW IN USE ! ! 



GEO. A. PRINCE A CO.'S 

MELODEONS 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO.'S 

AUTOMATIC ORaANS. 

GEO. A. PRINCE 4c CO.'S 

SCHOOL ORGANS. 




WITH MANUAL SUB BASS! 

Combining all of their Beeent ImproTements: 

Ditided SweD, Oradoated SweD, Basso Tennto, Organ 
MelodeoD) &c« 

The Basso Tennto, Divided Swell, and Gradnated Swell, can 
only be obtained in Melodeons of our manufactore. 

Can be found at all the principal Music Stores throughout the 
United States, Canada, and the British Provinces. No other 
musical instrument eyer obtained the same popularity. 

Manufsctory, comer of Niagara and Maryhmd streets, BuflUo, 
New York. 
Wholesale depot, 89 Washington street, Chicago, 111. 



We now manufacture over forty different styles of the Melo- 
deon. Organ Melodeon, School Or«ui, Automatic Or^n. &o., and 
during the existence of our manmlsctory, have sent forth 

A GREATER NUMBER OF INSTRUMENTS 

than the whole of the other numufaotorles In the United States 
combined! And we have the proud satis&ctlon of adding, we 
have neyer had an instrument returned from any imperfectionB 
or defic iency in construction. 

f^BT Our New Illustrated Catalogue, Just issued, is sent, free 
of postage, to any applicant 
0F* Address orders or communications to 

GEO. A. PRINCE A CO., 

Ballklo, N. T.9 or 
«EO. A. PRINCE dc C0.9 

Cblcaffo, ni. 
All Melodeons of our manufacture, either sold by us or dealers 
In any part of the United States or C«na<la, are icarranUd to be 
perfect in every respect ; and should any repairs be necessary 
before the expiration of FIVE YEAK8 from date of sale, we 
hold ourselves ready and willing to make the same free of charge, 
provided the injury is not caused by accident or design. 

'^r-'^nts for the sale of our Melodeons nnay be fonnd in all prin- 
ei/... cities and towns in the United States and Canada. oct-Sm 
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GREAT FAIIIII.Y SEWING IS ACH1>E. 



Groyer&Bakers 



ELASTIC STITCH 

SEWING MACHINES, 

Aie Superior to all others for the following reasons : 

1. Thev sew direct from the spools, and require no rewiD'hiii; 
of thread. 

2. They are more easily understood and used, and less liablt t 
derangement than other machines. 

8. They are capable of executing perfectly, without chani:* ..' 
adjustment, a much "greater variety of work than any uti.<rr 
machine. 

4. The stitch made by these machines is much tnort- firj. 
elastic and durable, especially upon articles which require to i- 
washed and ironed, than any other stitctL^ 
. 5. This stitch, owing to the manner in which the threa<l !<>::- 
wrought is much the most plump and beautiAil iu u.m. .> < 
retains this plumpness and beauty «^en upon articles frcqiuiii.,. 
washed and ironed until they are worn out 

ft. The structure of the seam is such tliat, thoasrh It be r-it > r 
broken at intervals of only a few stitches, it will neither • ; r. 
run, or ravel, but remain firm and durable. 

7. Unlike other machines, these fttsten both ends of the ^< am 
by their own operation. 

8. With these machines, while silk is used upon the H^rh: : 
fitoe side of the seam, cotton may be used upon the otLvi > 
without lessening the strength or durability of the »esin. I ' > 
can be done on no other machine, and is a great saving u{M>ri a. 
articles stitched or made up with silk. 

9. These machines, in addition to their superior nient> .< 
instruments for sewing, by achangeof a(^ustment easily u ;r..< ; 
and practiced, execute the most Deautiml and permaucni to. 
broidery and wnamental work. 

OBOVEB ft BAKER 8. M. CO. 
495 Broadway, New York, 
«p-tf or, 48 State St., Rochester. 



PHILADELPHIA, 

THE LARGEST, BEST, AND MOST PRODrCTlvr 
Hardy Raspberry. Stood unwrotccted 16© below. an<i : '>• 
above zero, and averaged over %\i per bushel the past suuiu^a. 

raetcalfs Early and Affrlcnltiirlst Strau- 

1»erries— urUson's Early and Klttattinuy 

Blackberries. 

Other Vines, Plants, and Trees for sale. Send for Catal --r.t» 
gratis. WILLIAM PARKY, 
sept-4t Cinnamin son, X. T. 

AGEIVTS i;V-AJVTEr> 

FOB THE 

NEW UNION UNITED STATES NAP. 



S royal octavo. One Vul :- - 
I distinct battle deacrip. L*. 



A Copperplate, Countr, Railroad, and Battle-Field Map. ^^ •» 
ing everything from the Atlantic to the Pacific; 38 b} ^a 
inches ; and for the 

REBELLION BATTLE-BOOZ. 

A proftiselv illustrated, 700 pag 
History of the Civil War, with 26 
The beat book for agenta extant 

And also for 

Hundreds of Neiv maps, Cl&arts, EnirraTlBK*^ 

and PUotoffrapifte In Great Tartety. 

E. H, LLOTD k CO., 
nov Pabliiliort, ITo. 21 John Street, K. Y. 



EVERT TOBACCO GROHTER and Dealer !«> A 
have one of Thompson's Tobacco Machines. Tbo it 
chewing and smoking. The cheapest machine in use. Si ^ 
factory, 16 East 27th street New York. J. THOMPSON -'U 



BROOM BRUSH-ABOUT TEN TONS FOR ^\I1 
at .Moscow, Livingston county, N. Y., by JOHN M. ' . 
DON. Also about 26 bushels broom seed— very good. <!• v i 
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MANUFACTURER OF 

BOARDIAK & 6RAT'S PATENT IMPROVED INSULATED IRON RIM AND FRAME 



rau, HOHI, MElllW n»-EA8V AMD ELASTie TBOCN, ElEIAHT AID MHAMEHTAL IH AMEAIAHE. 




fM**XM *•■ 



▲T TBM. 

WAEEROOMS, OOENBB OP BEOADWAY AND HOETH PEEEY BTEE.BT, ALBAJIY, H. Y. 



Th« INSULATED IBON RIM AND FBAME PIANO 
FORTES are oneqaalled is aU that oonititntes 

A PBRFKOT INSTRfJMBNT. 

They are all made under the raperrlfloii of Mr. James A. 
Graj, who has been engaged In the business OTer THIBTY 

years. 



These Piano Fortes have received 

TWENTY GOLD MEDALS AlfD DIPLOMAS 
from the different Fahrs and Institntes. 

An IIlQstrated Circnlar will be sent on application, from whidi 
a person can select with frill oonfldenoe that as good an instni* 
ment will be sent, as tf the person selected for himself 
Address, UTIKE* IKEcCAllIllION, 

(Successor to ISIessrs. Boardman, Gray, dc Co.,) 

ALBANY, N. T. 



DOTY'S 
CLOTHES WASHER, 

nslnff boiling-hot sads, saves three-fourths 
the labor and time— takes ont all the 
dirt— no sore hands— no foetid air— no in- 
jorjto the clothes. 

'*It really merits aU the good that can 
be saldof if— iBi#r<rf Jfew Torktr, 

THE UNIVERSAL 



CLOTHES WRINGER, 





'^ wrings clotiies almost dry, withont li^my 
to the most delicate garments, and never 
get* tired or oat of order. 

^^Exclusive right of sale given to the first responsible appli- 
cent from eadi town. 
8end for Oircolars, giving wholesale and retail terms. 

B. d« BBOHTNING, General Affent, 
32 CousTLAifDT Strket, Nkw Tone. 
oot4t (Opposite MerehanU' Hotel) 




W* 



OOD-SAiriNG MACHINKBY. — FARMEB'S 

HOB8E-POWEK8, &0., &C. For Illnstrated Cirenlars, 
containing description, ^bc, Ac, address, 

J. W. MOUNT, Medina Iron Works, 
sept-tf Medina, Orleans Co., N. T. 

DB. H. S. MlIiliEB, 

r) ES N T I S T , 

Is ALWAYS READY TO ATTEND TO THE NECESSITIES 
of those desiring Dental Services, and the public are assured 
that for promptness, as well as quality and price of work he 
will give entire satisfaction. 

TRKTH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN. 

Uall and see ns. Remember the number— over 

69 STATE 8TBXET, B0CEE8TEB, IT. Y. (Weft Side.) 
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THE FBAOnOAL FA£M£B'8 OWH FAFEB. 



Tk Mn\ aM Best Aiiriciiltiiral anil Horti- 
cnltiiral Pa^er in America. 



CmCUUTES 15 EVERT STATE A5D TERRTTORT. 



One Copy, One Year. $1 . 00 

FlveCopies " " 4.00 

Ten Copies ** ** T.50 

nnd any larger nnmber at the same rate, or BEVENTY-FIYE 
CeDteeaeh. 

f^BT A FREE COPY TO THE GETTER UP OP A CLUB 
OF TEN. 



TABLE OF PREMIUMS TO AGENTS 

FOR 

Subscribers to tbejuierican F^irmeri 

ii ^1 ^^ 

1 Tncker'8 Annnal BegUter, at 80c each .... $ 80 

2w Miner's Domeatic Pouldy Book 60 8 

6 A Free Copy of Thb Fasmxk for 18«6 or 

1867,nnbound • 100 10 

4. Manual of Agrlcnltnre, or any book worth 1 00 10 

R Bound Vol Am. Fawckk for 1866 126 12 

«. A beaatiftil Steel Engraving of Gen. Grant. . 8 00 90 

7 A beautlftil Steel Engraving of Pres. Lincoln 8 00 20 

s! A set of Agricultural Booka, worth 6 00 «0 80 

9. Both of the.aboTe Engravings J ?9 ** ?* 

10. A Choice CoUectlon of Flower Seeds 6 00 24 82 

jj w ** " ** 10 00 84 50 

12! An Agricultural Library 10 00 24 60 

18. Barometer, Woodruffs Mercurial 10 00 84 60 

1 A '* ** .......... 12 OU 40 Ov 

16. Webster's Pictorial Dictionary, latest edition 12 00 40 60 

la Fifty Colored Fruit Platea, dllTerent, bound 12 60 40 60 

IT. Choice Poultry, any variety, one trio 16 00 60 76 

la An Agricultuwl Library 15 2? SS IJ 

19. Barometer, Woodruff's Mercurial 18 00 60 86 

80. An Agricultural Library 90 00 70 90 

«L One hundred Colored Fruit Plates, all differ- ^ ^„^ 

entbound «» 00 90 120 

Si. An Agricultural Llbranr 26 00 80 120 

28. FranBin Sewing Machfne 80 00 100 140 

94. An Agricultural LiWv ...8000 100 140 

96. Two hundred Colored Fruit Plates, all differ- 

entbound 60 00 180 200 

96. An Agricultural Library 60 00 160 200 

97 Qrover A Baker Sewing Machine 66 00 126 2-25 

9a Lamb Knitting Machine 66 00 200 260 

99. Pure Bred Merino Ram 100 00 800 400 

80t in addition to the above, 

TWENTY DOLLARS, IN CASH, 

will be given to the person who 'sends In THE LARGEST 
H UMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS to Thb Fabuju b^are the l«t 
dav ((f February, 1867. 

tSBT Postmasters, and all friends of agricultural Improvement 

■raraipeetftilly solicited to obtain and forward subscriptionsi 

Address^ JOKN TURNER, 

' ^i PnblUlter and Proprietor, 
Boeltesto^ N* Y* 



O 



RDERS FOR ALL 

WORKS OR BOOKS 



AGRICUI^TCRAL 



Will ]M:eet -witli Trompt -A^tt^ntlon, 
by addressing THB AIRLKRICAN FAR]II£R, 
Rocliest«r, N. Y. 



WONDBRFfJL DISCOVERY! 

F MAKING CIDER WITHOUT APPLES.— Immen so pr./..% 
realized. A fortune can be made from It this fkll, n->„ •. .i^ 
pies are so scarce. An enterprising man can make t6.<XH) k, f. r> 
Cbristmaa, without leaving home. To a western man thi^ k-.-w ■ 
ledge la a fortune In ItseUl Full directiona, with individiul t :^\x 
sent for 26 cents. 

Address, JULIUS RISING, 

dec-It Southwick. M&v^ 



CONTENTS OF THIS NUIHRER. 



AGRICULTUSB. 

December sr. 

Work for the Month J* . 

Western Michigan ^ . 

The Honey Bee i>>^ 

How We Farm It in the Genesee country— Ho 10 <•. ^ 

Rockingham County Fair, N. H .^h 

Sorghum growing 

Notes for the Month, by "S.W.'' "" 

The Hop Crop of 1S66 T 

Our Eastern Letter, No. 6 •->'> 

Spirit of the Agricultural Press : 

High Cultlviitlon .V' 

Gypsum in Stables '^ .• 

Protection to Winter Wheat > • ^ 

Care of Long Woo(»led Sheep 

A Vine near the Door '• ' 

Dutch Cows ^ . 

Salting Butter vj 

Po tatoes it.' 

aOBTIOULTUXX. 

Horticultural Retrospect ^'' 

Greeley Prize for Grapes :JT. 

Crown Imperial ^'^ 

Liming Fruit Trees STi 

Fritlllaria -^T-' 

Trenching Grape Vines -^'. 

Grafting Grape Vines i'i 

MIBOKLLAIVSOVS. 

street Songs in Scotland ?" 

Don't Drive the Boys fl*om Home ;^'T ^ 

A Score of Conundrums !>T ' 

LADIX8 DKPAXmZMT. 

Household Cares— No. 1 ST4 

Domestic Receipts 874 

XDrrOR'S TABLX. 

Inquiries and Answers ?'*] 

Literary Notices '-'i 

Notes on the Weather •^■' 

TheMarkets ^''■ 

ILLUBTKATIOira. 

Crown Imperial "^ • - 

Fritlllaria ^- 



THnC AHERICAIf FARMER. 

A MONTHLT JOUBHAL OF 

A6RICULTVRE AND HORTICVLTIBE. 

ILLUSTEATBO WITH mrifSBOUS SRGBAVIirO* OF 

Farm BnildingS) Animals, Implements, FndU, &c« 



"VoliixxiLe One, for 18ee. 

One Dollar a Year, In AdTanee. 

Five Copies for $400 ; Eight Copies for $6.00 ; and any lar?^? 
number at the same rate. 

0ir All subscriptions to commence with the year, an-i tif 
entire volume supplied to all subscribersw 

rirPostmaaters. Farmers, and all friends of Improve rrtt 
are respectfully solicited to obtain and forward sab8eripUMQ&. 

Specimen numbers sent to all applicants. 

Subscription money. If properly mcloaed, may be sent at w 

risk of the publisher. Addres^ 

JOHN T17RNSR, 
PubUAer and Proprislor, MockmUr, X 7. 
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